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Liberates  Free  Iodine  on  Con^acrS^gj^^s/tfcf^^r^O^ 

Chemical  Note— lodone,  Lilly,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  the  anhydride  of 
phthalic  acid.  It  is  a  lustrous  crystalline  compound  of  dark  green  color.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture  it  liberates  52  per  cent,  of  free  iodine.  To  make  it  applicable  to  medical 
and  surgical  uses  it  is  diluted  with  inert  vehicles  in  such  proportions  that  it  liberates  but 
2  per  cent,  of  free  iodine  on  contact  with  moisture. 

lodone,  Lilly,    Makes  Iodine  Available  for  a   Wide  Range  of 
Medical  and  Surgical  Uses 

For  years  iodine  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  tiie  best  germicides,  besides 
it  possesses  peculiar  stimulating  properties  on  the  processes  of  repair,  its  use 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  however,  has  been  limited  owing  to  want  of  satisfactory 
means  of  applying.  The  tincture  is  too  irritating  in  many  cases,  besides  it  does 
not  meet  the  demand  for  a  dry  dressing  and  previous  dry  preparations  of  the 
class  of  iodoform  do  not  liberate  free  iodine  under  ordinary  conditions.  lODONE, 
Lilly,  in  both  its  forms  frees  iodine  under  the  conditions  stated  above  and 
all  claims  for  it  have  been  thoroughly  established  by  extensive  clinical  tests. 

lODONE  SURGICAL  POWDER,  LILLY 

Applied  to  Infected  Wounds,  Boils,  Ulcers,  Abscesses,  Etc. 
Liberates  gradually  and  automatically  2  per  cent,  free 
iodine  on  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  secretions.  It 
gives  prolonged  action  without  irritation— stenUzing,  and 
stimulating  repair.  When  secretions  of  moisture  cease 
it  acts  as  a  simple  dry  dressing. 
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LILLY 


For  Skin  Diseases  of  Parasitic 
Origin,  Eczema,  Erysipelas 

and  other  cutaneous  affections 
where  iodine  is  indicated. 

An  Opportunity  for  the  Retail 
Druggist 

These  products  are  being  adver- 
tised widely  to  physicians  and 
in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  Lilly  policy  will  be  sup- 
plied solely  through  Retail  Drug 
channels.  We  suggest  that  you  prepare  for  early  calls 
by  ordering  a  few  packages  from  your  jobber. 
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Reliable  Ergot  and 
Digitalis 

From  this  time  special  labels  with  the  exact  date  on  which  all  fluid 
preparations  of  ERGOT  and  DIGITALIS  were  physiologically  tested  and 
approved  by  our  laboratories,  will  be  placed  on  each  package. 

Fluid  preparations  of  ERGOT  and  DIGITALIS  may  deteriorate,  and  be- 
cause of  the  POSSIBILITY  of  such  deterioration,  we  believe  the  physician 
prescribing  and  the  pharmacist  dispensing  these  drugs  are  entitled  to  know 
the  age  of  the  preparation. 

Most  galenicals,  particularly  those  containing  alkaloids  as  active  prin- 
ciples, are  quite  stable  and  hence  there  is  no  necessity  for  dating  them. 
Fluid  preparations  of  DIGITALIS  and  ERGOT,  however,  if  improperly  stocked, 
may  deteriorate,  and  should  therefore  be  dispensed  in  as  fresh  a  condition 
as  is  possible.  The  dating  on  the  package  will  be  of  much  service  to  the 
pharmacist  and  the  physician  in  enabling  them  to  use  reliable  preparations. 

We  do  not  presume  to  say  how  long  these  preparations  will  keep.  We 
have  had  preparations  returned  to  us  after  two  or  three  years  which  were 
entirely  satisfactory  for  use,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  de- 
terioration has  occurred  in  less  than  one  year  We  believe,  however,  that 
liquid  preparations  of  these  drugs  will  remain  satisfactorily  active  for  at 
least  a  year  if  they  are  kept  in  a  cool  place,  tightly  stoppered  and  pro- 
tected from  the  light. 

Preparations  of  the  H.  K.  Mulford  Company  protected  by  the  above 
dating  system  will  include: 

TINCTURE   AND    FLUID    EXTRACT   of   DIGITALIS. 

DIGITOL,  a  fat-free,  standardized  TINCTURE  OF  DIGITALIS. 

CORNUTOL,  a  i_IQUID  EXTRACT  OF  ERGOT,  especially  prepared  for 

liyiioderniic  use. 

FLUID    EXThaCT   of    ERGOT. 

We  recommend  the  purchase  of  quantities  to  supply  your  needs  for  not 
longer  than  six  months.  Should  the  demand  for  these  preparations  justify 
purchasing  in  bulk,  we  recommend  that  the  contents  of  the  bulk  package  be 
transferred  to  tightly  stoppered  pint  bottles,  keeping  them  in  a  cool  place 
protected  from  light. 
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American  Pharmaceutical  Association  iir 

(illjf  Amprtran  pi)armar^itttral  AaHortation 

Organized:     Philadelphia,  1852.  Incorporated:     Washington.  D.  C.  1S8S. 

*  OFFICIAL  ROSTER  FOR  1911-1912. 

General  Officers. 
President — John  G.  Godding,  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Honorary  President — Henry  Biroth,  Chicago,   111. 
First  Vice  President — Wilhelm  Bodemaxn,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  111. 
Second  Vice  President — Charles  M.  Ford,  1236  Ogden  St.,  Denver,  Col. 
Third  Vice  President — Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Treasurer — Henry  j\I.  Whelpley,  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
General  Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Journal — James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio. 
Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy — C.  Lewis  Diehl,  932  Cherokee  Road,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Local  Secretary — Charles  M.  Ford,  Denver,  Col. 

Officers  of  the  Council  for  1911-1912. 
Chairman — Eugene  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Vice  Chairman — James  M.  Good,  2601  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary— ]osY.vn  W.  England,  415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Members  of  the  Council  for  1911-1912. 
(Elected  by  the  Association.) 

Oscar  Oldberg,  Chicago,  111 Term  expires  1912 

Charles  E.  Caspari,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1912 

George  M.  Beringer,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1912 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio,  O Term  expires  1913 

J.  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1913 

H.  H.  Rushy,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

E.  G.  Eberle,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1914 

George  F.  Payne,  Atlanta,  Ga Term  expires  1914 

James  M.  Good,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1914 

(Elected  by  Local  Branches.) 

E.  H.  LaPierre,  New  England  Branch,  Cambridge.  :\Iass Term  expires  1911 

Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Northern  Ohio  Branch,  Cleveland Term  expires  1911 

Murray  Galt  Motter,  City  of  Washington  Branch,  Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  1911 

^HOMAS  D.  McElhenie,  New  York  Branch Term  expires  1912 

Jt    N  B.  Thomas,  Baltimore  Branch,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

C.  /     Stover,  Chicago  Branch,  Chicago Term  expires  1912 

F.  J.     '/ulling.  Northwestern  Branch,  Minneapolis Term  expires  1912 

William  R.  White,  Nashville  Branch,Nashville Term  expires  1912 

Ambrose  Hunsberger,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Philadelphia,   Pa Term  expires  1912 

J.  A.  Koch,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1914 

Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans  Branch,  New  Orleans Term  expires  1914 

John  A.  Martin,  Denver  Branch,  Denver Term  expires  1912 

(Members  Ex-Officio.) 
The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  General   Secretary,  Treasurer.  Reporter  on  the   Progress 
of  Pharmacy,   Secretary  of  the  Council,  Local   Secretary,   Historian,   and  the   Chairmen  of 
the  Sections. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Committee  on  Finance. 
(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman.  E.  H.  LaPierre. 

Otto  F.  Claus. 

Committee  on  Publication. 
(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
J.  W.  England,  Chairman.  F.  J.  Wulling. 

G.  M.  Beringer.  J.  L.  Lemberger. 

F.  W.  Meissner,  Jr. 

The  Editor,  Associate  Editors,  and  Treasurer,  ex-officio. 

*  Report  errors  and  omissions  to  the  General  Secretary. 
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Committee  on  Centennial  Fund. 
(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
John  G.  Godding,  Chairman.  J.  A.  Koch. 

James  H.  Beal. 

Auditing  Committee. 
(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 
Otto  F.  Glaus,  Chairman.  Solomon  Boehm. 

Francis  Hemm. 

Committee  on  Invested  and  Trust  Funds. 

(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 

James  H.  Beal.  Thomas  P.  Cook. 

E.  G.  Eberle.  H.  M.  VVhelpley,  ex-officio. 

Committee  on  Membership. 
John  C.  Wallace.  Lewis  C.  Hopp. 

Charles  M.  Ford.  William  O.  Richtmann. 

Otto  Raubenheimer.  Charles  E.  Caspari. 

William  R.  White.  J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Transportation. 
(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman.  Charles  B.  Whilden. 

Wilhelm  Bodemann.  F.  C.  Godbold. 

H.  M.  Whelpley.  W.  S.  Elkins,  Jr. 

Charles  G.  Merrell.  VV.  A.  Hover. 

F.  J.  WuLLiNG.  C.  Herbert  Packard. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 
(Elected  by  the  several  Sections.) 
Section  on  Scientific  Papers. 
Chdirman—W.   O.    Kk  ht.manx.   Satsuma    Heights,  Fla. 
Secretary— CuARLzs  H.  La  Wall,  39  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Associate— F.  R.  Eldred,  3.323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Section  on  Education  and  Legislation. 
Chairman— ]0H>;  C.  Wallace,  61  E.  Washington  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Secretary— WiLBER  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City,  la. 

f  H.  D.  Kniseley,  Checotah,  Ckla. 
Associates  j  Philip  Asher,  1606  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

[  L.  D.  Havtinhill,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing. 
Chairman— P.  Henry  Utech,  209  Chestnut  St.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Secretary— J.  Leon  Lascoff,  Lexington  and  83d  St.,  New  York. 
Associate — W.  H.  Glover,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Section  on  Commercial  Interests. 
Chairman— Erskst  Bercer,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Secretary— R.  W.  Ramsaur,  Palatka,  Fla. 

f  B.  E.  Pritchard,  1211  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Associates  j  Louis  Bercer,  470  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 

[  Frank  H.  Carter,  776  Massachusetts,  Ave..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy. 
Chairman— Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Secrrtary—CASWFA.L  A.  Mayo,  62  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 
Historian— EvwwHD  Kremers,  Madison,  Wis. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  the   President.) 

Committee  on  U.  S.  P. 

H.  A.  B.  Dunning Term  expires  1912      L.  D.  Havenhill,  C/i»i.  .  .Term  expires  1917 

Charles  E.  Caspari Term  expires  1913      L.   F.   Kebler Term  expires  1918 

A.   B.  Lyons Term  expires  1914      Harvey  .-K.  Sell Term  expires  1919 

William    Mittelbach Term  expires  1915      E.   Fullerton   Cook Term  expires  1920 

Reid  Hunt Term  expires  1916      E.  H.  LaPierre Term  expires  1921 
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Board  of  Canvassers. 

William  A.  Frost,  Chairman. St.  Paul,  Minn.      Truman  Griffen Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Albert  D.  Thompson Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards. 
(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

Henry  Kraemer,  424  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1912 

Eustace  H.  Gane,  91  Fulton  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

B.  L.  Murray,  Care  Merck  &  Co.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

W.  A.  Puckner,  535  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago Term  expires  1912 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn Term  expires  1913 

George  D.  Rosengarten,  P.  O.  Box  1625,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1913 

Charles  E.  Vanderkleed,  200  1st  Ave.,  Collingswood,  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

M.  I.  WiLBERT,  728  20th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  1913 

George  M.  Beringer,  {Chairman),  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

H.  H.  RusBY,  776  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis Term  expires  1914 

John  M.  Francis,  240  Seyburn  Ave.,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

J.  A.  Koch,  Bluff  and  Pride  Sts.,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1915 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  114  William  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1915 

L.  D.  Havenhill,  Lawrence,  Kan Term  expires  1915 

E.  L.  Newcomb,  527  5th  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis Term  expires  1915 

Pharmaceutical  Syllabus. 
(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  6  E.  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

E.  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1913 

Harry  B.  Mason,  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

George  M.  Beringer.  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1915 

William  B.  Day,  Michigan  Blvd.,  and  12th  St.,  Chicago Term  expires  1916 

Willis  B.  Gregory,  530  Main  St.,  Buffalo Term  expires  1917 

Henry  L.  Taylor,  2  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y Term  expires  1918 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting. 
(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

J.  O.  Burge,  Chairman Nashville      F.  C.  Godbold New  Orleans 

George  B.  Kauffman Columbus,  O.      Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

J.  C.  Burton Stroud,  Okla. 

Committee  on  National  Legislation. 
(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

W.  S.  Richardson,  C/im.  .Washington,  D.  C.      F.  A.  Hubbarb Boston,  Mass. 

John  C.  Wallace New  Castle,  Pa.      E.  G.  Eberle Dallas,  Tex. 

Christopher  Koch Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

On  Status  of  Pharmacists  in  Government  Service. 

■George  F.  Payne,  Chairman Atlanta      W.  R.  White Nashville 

H.  H.  Rusby Newark      W.  B.  Day Chicago 

Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn 

William  Procter  Memorial  Fund. 

J.  F.  Hancock,  Chairman Baltimore      F.  C.  Ryan Detroit 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr Baltimore      Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

A.  R.  L.  Dohme Baltimore      Parker  C.  Cook Baltimore 

B.  F.  Fairchild New  York      J.  K.  Lilly Indianapolis 

Caswell  A.  Mayo New  York      H.  S.  Wellcome London,  Eng. 

E.  G.  Eberle Dallas      George  Merrell Cincinnati 

J.  L.  Lengfield San  Francisco      Jose  P.  Alacan Havana,  Cuba 

C.  M.  Ford Denver      William  B.  Day Chicago 

Clement  B.  Lowe Philadelphia      E.  L.  Patch Boston 

Lewis  C.  Hopp Cleveland 

On  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Lazvs. 

J.  W.  England,  Chairman Philadelphia      J.  H.  Beal Scio 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

J.  P.  Remington Philadelphia 
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On  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 

F.  E.  Stewart,  Chairman Philadelphia      Solomon  Boeh  m :  St.  Louis 

S.  L.  Hilton Washington,  D.  C.      L.  G.  Blakeslek St.  Louis 

L.  W.  Griffin Boston 

International  Committee  on  Pharmaceutical  Nomenclature. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman New  York      H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis 

Joseph  P.  Remington Philadelphia      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

E.  O.  Engstrom Pittsfield 

On  Drug  Reform. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  Chairman Lawrence,  Kan.      Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

E.  V.  Howell Chapel  Hill 

On  Weights  and  Measures. 

George  C.  Diekman,  Chairman . . .  New  York      C.  W.  Johnson Seattle 

A.   H.   Clark Chicago      Philip  Asher New  Orleans 

George  A.  Gorgas Harrisburg 

Delegates  to  A.  M.  A.  Section  on  Pharmacology. 

■J.  P.  Remington,  Chairman Philadelphia      L.  F.  Kebler Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis      G.   M.   Beringer Camden 

J.  H.  Beal Scio      Otto  Raubeniieimer Brooklyn 

H.  H.  RusBY Newark,  N.  J.      Theo.  J.  Bradley Albany 

I.  V.  S.  Stanislaus Philadelphia      George  E.   Norton Cambridge 

Delegates  to  N.  W.  D.  A. 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  Chairman New  York      Theo.  F.  Meyer St.  Louis 

Fred  L.  Carter Indianapolis      Howard  Brewer Worcester,  Mass, 

J.  H.  Beal Scio,  O. 

On  Physiological  Testing. 
(Elected  by  the  Scientific  Section.") 

E.  M.  Houghton,  Chairman i;iO  Longfellow  Ave.,  Detroit 

Reid  Hunt Hygienic  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Jr 434  S.  44th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Charles  R.  Eckler 432  E.  St.  Clair  St.,  Indianapolis 

Thoma  :  S.  Githens Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York 

General  Membership  Committee,  igii-1912. 
William  B.  Day,  Chairman,  74  East  12th  St..  Chicago. 

Ala.— W.  E.  Bingham,  Tuscaloosa.  111.— C.  H.  Avery,  Chicago. 

James  C.  VanAntwerp,  Mobile.  George  W.  Sohrbeck,  Moline. 

Ariz.— Harry  Brisley,  Prescott.  Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Chicago. 

R.  P.  H.  RoziENE,  Phoenix.  W.  B.  Day,  Chicago. 

Ark. — W.  L.  DeWoody,  Pine  Bluff.  Ind. — Frank  H.  Carter,  Indianapolis. 

F.  Schachleiter,  Hot  Springs.  F.  S.  Hereth,  Indianapolis. 

Miss  M.  A.  Fein,  Little  Rock.  W.  H.  Rudder,  Salem. 

Calif.— Albert  Schneider,  San  Francisco.  ^-  ^-  ^Ieissner,  Jr.,  La  Porte. 

Charles  B.  Whilden,  San  Francisco.  Iowa— Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City. 

George  H.  P.  Lichthardt,  Sacramento.  G.  Scherlinc,  Sioux  City. 

Tho.mas  W.  Jo.nes,  Los  Aneeles.  t^  t  t-    c  t 

T  r   Mttmc^v.    q^Z,  tVJI  Kan.— Lucius  E.  Sayre,  Lawrence. 

J.  G.  MuNsoN,  San  Jose.  Mathias  Noll,  Atchison. 

Colo. — S.  L.  Bresler,  Denver.  t-        t  xir    /-  t-      w 

Fred  W.  Nitardy,  Denver.  Ky.— John  W.  Gayle,  Frankfort. 

E.  L.  ScHOLTz,  Denver.  ^-  ^ewis  Diehl,  Louisville. 

Conn.-CHARLES  A.  Rapelve,  Hartford.  ^7^^^'^'^  C-  Godbold    New  Orleans. 

John  B.  Ebbs,  Waterbury.  ^-  ^-  Breslin,  New  Orleans. 

T\  n     wr   c   T>  Ut    ,  •  Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans. 

D.  C. — W.  S.  Richardson,  Washington.  ..,        .  r>   ^  t>      1      1 

M.  L  Wilbert,  Washington.  Mc.-Alfred  P.  Cook    Portland. 
r-i  1      IT   T^   ur              iir-,    •  ■^^-  L.  Porter,  Danfortli. 

i~jf^-^-  ^Vatson Wilmington.  q  H.  Davis,  Bangor. 

E.  a.  Truitt,  Middlcton.  ,,  ,      u    *    id    t->  r>  ,  • 

T^,        T    Tvr    T-.  T     1  •„  Md.— H.  .\.  B.  Dunning.  Baltimore.. 

Fla.-J.  MDi.xoN   Jacksonville.  Evander  F.  Kelly.  Baltimore. 

Ernest  Berger,  Tampa.  H.  L.  Meredith,  Hagerstown. 

^^r^^^i^/''^'''  S    Elkins,  Atlanta.  Mass.— C.  Herbert  Packard.  Boston. 

Max  Morris,  Macon.  E  H.  LaPierre,  Cambridge. 

Ida. — Clarence  O.  Ballou,  Boise.  James  F.  Guerin,  Worcester. 

H.  M.  Skeels,  Twin  Falls.  William  H.  Glover,  Lawrence. 
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Mich. — William  A.  Hall,  Detroit. 

Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  Detroit. 

J.  O.  ScHLOTTERBECK,  Ann  Arbor. 

W.  C.  KiRCHGESSNER,  Grand  Rapids. 
Minn. — F.  J.  Wulling,  Minneapolis. 

Albert  D.  Thompson,  Minneapolis. 

W.  A.  Frost,  St.  Paul. 

Charles  T.  Heller,  St.  Paul. 
Miss. — Oscar  W.  Bethea,  Meridian. 

A.  S.  Cody,  Osyka. 
Mo. — H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis. 

Otto  H.  Claus,  St.  Louis. 

W.  MiTTLEBACH,  BooneviUc. 

Charles  E.  Zinn,  Kansas  City. 

J.  G.  WiRTHMANN,  Kansas  City. 
Mont. — Howard  Rockefeller,  Butte. 

Lee  Warren,  Billings. 
Neb. — Charles  R.  Sherman,  Omaha. 

Autumn  V.  Pease,  Fairbury. 
N.  H. — William  D.  Grace,  Portsmouth. 

Herbert  E.  Rice,  Nashua. 
N.  J. — George  M.  Beringer,  Camden. 

Charles  Holzhauer,  Newark. 

H.  A.  Jordan,  Bridgeton. 
N.  Y. — George  C.  Deikman,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Weinstein,  New  York  City. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  New  York  City. 

W.  C.  Alpers,  New  York  City. 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  Brooklyn. 

Albert  M.  Roehrig,  Buffalo. 

Warren  L.  Bradt,  Albany. 
N.  C. — E.  V.  Zoeller,  Tarboro. 

E.  V.  Howell,  Chapel  Hill. 
N.  D. — H.  L.  Haussmen,  Grafton. 

W.  S.  Parker,  Lisbon. 
Ohio — Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Cleveland. 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio. 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Cincinnati. 

George  B.  Kauffman,  Columbus. 
Okla. — Foress  B.  Lillie,  Guthrie. 

H.  D.  Kniseley,  Checotah. 
■Ore. — John  A.  Laue,  Portland. 

G.  C.  Blakeley,  The  Dalles. 
Pa. — Joseph  W.  England,  Philadelphia. 

W.  L.  Cliffe,  Philadelphia. 

W.  McIntyre,  Philadelphia. 

E.  Fullerton  Cook,  Philadelphia. 

Julius  A.  Koch,  Pittsburg. 


R.  L — W.  O.  Blanding,  Providence. 
James  O'Hare,  Providence. 

S.  D. — Irwin  A.  Keith,  Lake  Preston. 

E.  C.  Bent,  Dell  Rapids. 

Tenn.— John  T.  McGill,  Nashville. 
William  R.  White,  Nashville. 

F.  W.  Mayo,  Memphis. 

Tex. — Jacob  Schrodt,  Dallas. 
Robert  H.  Walker,  Gonzales. 
R.  H.  Needham,  Fort  Worth. 

Utah— F.  A.  Druehl,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Otto  R.  Peters,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vt. — E.  W.  Oilman,  Marshfield. 
W.  E.  Terrill,  Montpelier. 
W.  H.  Zottman,  Burlington. 

Va. — Charles  B.  Fleet,  Lynchburg. 
T.  A.  Miller,  Richmond. 

Wash. — C.  W.  Johnson,  Seattle. 
Cornelius  Osseward,  Seattle. 
P.  Jensen,  Tacoma. 

W.  Va. — John  Coleman,  Wheeling. 
George  O.  Young,  Buckhannon. 

Wis. — Edward  Williams,  Madison. 
Edward  Hebbard,  La  Crosse. 
Henry  Z.  Ruenzel,  Milwaukee. 

Hawaiian  Islands — 
Samuel  Louis  Rumsey,  Honolulu. 

Province  of  Manitoba — 

H.  E.  J.  Bletcher,  Winnipeg. 
Province  of  New  Brunswick — 

M.  V.  Paddock,  St.  John. 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia— 

F.  C.  Stimson,  Halifax. 
Province  of  Ontario — 

C.  F.  Heebner,  Toronto. 
Province  of  Quebec — 

J.  E.  Morrison,  Montreal. 
Cuba — Jose  Guillermo  Diaz,  Havana 

Jose  P.  Alacan,  Havana. 
Alaska — Guy  L.  Smith,  Douglas. 

Philippine  Islands — 

Newton  C.  Comfort,  Manila. 
Wyo. — Arthur  Neville,  Fort  Mackenzie. 
New  Mexico — B.  C.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque. 
Porto  Rico — Fred  C.  Baum,  San  Juan. 
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WORTH  NOTING 

Increase  in  Profit  for  the  New  Year     1 


A  new  catalogue  and  price  list  is  being  issued'  by 
the  Merrell  Company  which  every  live,  up-to-date  druggist 
ought  to  have  at  once. 

You  liave  long  been  familiar  with  the  steirling  qual- 
ity of  pliarmaceutical  products  bearing  the  Merrell  label. 

You  have  always  known  of  the  preference  on  the 
])ai't  of  your  physicians  for  the  Merrell  Green  Plant  Fluid 
Extracts,  Natural  Salicylates  and  other  Merrell  Prepara- 
tions. 

You  knew  that  the  Merrell  line  as  a  whole  Mas 
more  than  acceptable  to  the  best  physicians. 

I>ut  perhaps  you  thought  the  Merrell  prices  as  high 
;is  the  quality.  The  prices  were  in  fact  competitive,  but 
the  goods  were  not  always  obtainable,  as  3'our  jobber  often 
sent  other  lines  on  which  he  made  an  extra  profit  at  your 
r.rpense. 

Now — the  quality  is  the  same  as  for  the  past  80 
years — only  improved  where  possible. 

And  the  price — which  has  been  competitive  with 
any  line  you  would  accept — is  now  10%  better  than  before. 

Your  specification — "Merrell  Only''  iriJI  pay  you  if 
not  your  jobber — and  will  be  vorth  wJiile. 

Should  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  goods  write 
lis  dii'ect  and  ixf^  the  high-class  line  at  N<'W  Ei-a  ]irices 
wilhout  delay. 

P.ny  the  ^Merrell  line  and  "save  the  dilTerence." 
I'liifoi'm  di.*eount  tlirdughdut  the  list.  If  you  <lo  not  re- 
ceive the  ^lerrell  cat<ilitgue  by  early  mail — s<mi(1  f(»i-  cnpy 
:il    <tlic(>. 

THE  WM.  S.  MERRELL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

High  Class  Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  Preparations 

CINCINNATI 

Established  1828 
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J.1       m 


if 


lifE  are  looking  earnestly  and  confidently  to 
our   retail    friends   to   support    us   in   our 
efforts    to    produce    the    best    and    purest    in 
medicinal     chemicals.        If    you     will     specify 

N.  Y.  Q. 

every    jobber    will    respect    your    preference, 

and   at   prices   no  higher  than  those  of  other  (j[    ^^jl-.^^ 

reputable  makers.  itS/'^^T^JI 


!^nmiMMiif'iMH''MMVm?rffmr 
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l\m  YORK  QUmi/lE  km  chemical  works,  ltd.  "'-tS??! 
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R.  HILLIER'S  SON  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  AND  DRUG  MILLERS 

We  Cary  a  Full  Line  of 

Crude,  Ground  and  Powdered  Drugs 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

Wc    make    a    specialty    of    EXTRA    FINE    POWDERS    for    tablet 

manufacturers. 


Increased  Profits  a  Certainty 


By  the  correct  plan,  right  style  of  your  fixtures  and  cases,  efficient  display 
and  thorough  protection  of  your  merchandise  of  which  you  are  assured 
when  when  you  install 

Quality  Drug  Fixtures — Clampless  Show  Cases 
Iceless  Soda  Fountains 

Made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  STORE  FIXTURE  CO. 

CLEVELAND— X  Century  Experience-OHIO 
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The  Very  Best 


Tlie  aims  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  we  recognize  to  include 
the  furtherance  of  all  that  is  honorable,  higher  and 
nobler.  Truth,  honesty,  reliability  and  sincerity  are 
wliat  the  A.  Ph.  A.  stands  for  in  American  Pharmacy. 
What  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  its  sphere  offers  the  American 
Pliarmacist  we  want  to  offer  him  in  ours.  Honest, 
reliable  and  safe  Fire  Insurance  resulting  from  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  a  desire  to  truly  serve. 

We  are  proud  to  have  an  opportunity  to  advertise 
in  the  Journal  of  tlie  A.  Ph.  A. 

The  American  Druggists^  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany is  the  only  Capital  Stock  Druggists'  Fire  In- 
surance Company  in  existence.  It  has  a  surplus  as 
to  Policyholders  in  excess  of  a  Quarter  Million  Dol- 
lars. It  does  business  lawfully.  It  is  under  the 
supervision  of  thirty-one  (31)  state  Insurance  De- 
partments, thus  safe-guarding  reliability.  It  has 
local  representatives  in  these  thirty-one  (31)  states. 
It  writes  insurance  only  on  the  property  of  retail 
druggists.  Its  adjustments  are  made  by  experienced 
durg  men.  It  pays  fire  losses  without  delay.  It  sells 
insurance  at  the  lowest  premium  charge  consistent 
with  safety.  For  his  better  protection  every  A.  Ph. 
A.  menil)er  sliould  carry  at  least  one  policy  with  the 
A.  D.  F.  I.  Co. 


For  information  address, 

1215-1216  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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THE  FOLIC y   Oi-    IHE  JOURNAL. 

THE  JOURNAL  is  not  an  object  but  an  instrument.  The  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  producing  this  pub- 
lication, but  the  latter  has  been  brought  into  existence  to  serve  the  necessities  of 
the  Association.  Except  for  its  ability  to  render  this  service  in  more  complete 
manner  and  form  than  can  be  rendered  by  other  existing  agencies,  the  Journal 
lias  no  excuse  for  being. 

The  prime  object  of  the  Journal  is  to  furnish  a  more  direct  and  speedy  mean* 
of  communication  between  the  Association  and  its  members  than  is  possible 
through  the  columns  of  the  other  pharmaceutical  journals.  The  latter,  while 
they  have  been  lavishly  liberal  in  extending  the  use  of  their  columns  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, can  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  report  its  proceedings  and  the 
activities  of  its  officers  and  committees  with  the  fullness  and  detail  necessary 
to  the  complete  information  of  the  members ;  while  to  withhold  this  information 
until  the  issue  of  the  annual  volume,  or  year  book,  as  has  been  done  hitherto, 
is  to  withhold  it  until  it  possesses  value  for  only  one  division  of  the  Association, 
towit,  the  Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy. 

Beyond  the  extent  necessary  to  adequately  discharge  its  mission  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Association,  the  Journal  will  not,  under  its  present  editorial  con- 
trol, attempt  to  enter  the  field  served  by  the  general  pharmaceutical  press. 

The  reason  for  this  self-limitation  of  function  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Evi- 
dently the  Association  would  not  add  to  its  reputation  nor  increase  its  service  to 
pharmacy  by  adding  another  to  the  numerous  excellent  publications  addressed  to 
the  general  drug  trade,  while  to  produce  one  that  would  be  superior  to  the  better 
of  those  now  existing  would  not  only  tax  its  resources  to  the  utmost,  but  would 
require  a  far  more  elaborate  organization  and  much  wiser  and  more  efficient 
editorial  direction  than  have  been  provided. 

In  fine,  the  Journal  will  be  satisfied  to  be  and  remain  the  official  organ  of  the 
Association,  and  the  first  and  last  test  that  will  be  applied  to  any  proposed  policy 
or  utterance  will  be  its  ability  to  serve  the  welfare  of  the  Association  and  the 
cause  for  which  it  labors. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  Journal  will  accept  subscriptions  outside  of 
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its  own  members,  but  will  not  actively  seek  them,  and  its  acceptance  of  such 
outside  subscriptions  will  be  based  mainly  upon  the  hope  that  the  chance  sub- 
scribers will  thereby  be  attracted  to  and  become  members  of  the  Association. 

So  also,  the  Journal  will  accept  advertising,  but  will  not  actively  canvass 
for  it.  In  its  advertising  policy  the  Journal  will  be  as  independent  as  a  govern- 
ment publication,  or  even  more  so,  if  common  report  be  not  a  libel  monger ;  and 
no  firm  will  be  big  enough  or  rich  enough  to  warp  its  editorial  utterances,  or  buy 
space  for  the  advertisement  of  any  substance  or  service  considered  to  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  expressed  or  plainly  implied  professions  of  the  Association. 
The  five  formal  rules  of  censorship  to  be  found  on  another  page  are  printed  upon 
the  face  of  every  contract,  and  should  this  pentalogue  be  infringed  upon  it  will 
be  due  to  the  defective  knowledge  or  judgment  of  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
decide  upon  admissions  and  exclusions  rather  than  to  conscious  evil  intent. 

While  the  Journal  will  not  knowingly  accept  advertisements  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ethical  professions  of  the  Association,  it  will  not  undertake  to  run 
amuck  with  every  individual  or  interest  with  which  it  does  not  agree.  When 
duty  seems  to  require  it,  the  Journal  will  not  hesitate  to  discuss  such  topics  with 
candor  and  directness,  but,  it  is  hoped,  always  temperately  and  with  fairness.  In 
defining  its  stand  upon  moral  and  ethical  questions,  the  Journal  will  not  lack 
aggressiveness,  but  it  will  especially  aim  to  be  aggressive  in  minding  its  own 
business. 

Any  close  observer  will  soon  discover  that  the  publication  which  makes  the 
loudest  profession  of  ethical  cleanness  is  not  necessarily  the  most  nearly  aseptic. 
Over  noisy  declarations  of  holiness,  like  the  smell  of  chlorinated  lime  in  a  closet, 
usually  indicates  the  presence  of  something  that  needs  disinfection,  and  no  adver- 
tising solicitor  has  ever  earned  such  commissions  as  the  club  of  the  condemnatory 
editorial. 

In  selecting  articles  for  admission  to  the  reading  columns  regard  will  be  had 
to  the  peculiar  make-up  of  the  Association. 

The  several  branches  of  pharmacy  very  properly  have  their  separate  associa- 
tions and  separate  organs,  but  as  the  A.  Ph.  A.  aims  to  represent  pharmacy  as  a 
whole,  and  as  a  grand  division  of  human  vocations,  it  acknowledges  a  duty  to 
every  legitimate  subdivision  and  to  every  individual  connected  therewith,  and 
professes  to  afiford  a  forum  where  all  may  have  a  fair  hearing  and  be  judged 
according  to  the  evidence  and  argument. 

In  a  public  address  delivered  many  years  ago,  the  writer  referred  to  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  as  the  clearing  house  of  pharmaceutical  opinions  because  it  afforded 
every  branch  of  pharmacy  the  opportunity  to  present  its  own  views  and  to  advo- 
cate its  peculiar  policies.  The  same  will  be  true  of  its  official  organ,  and  the 
editor  will  as  readily  print  the  views  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him,  as  of 
those  who  do,  provided  they  are  in  other  respects  of  sufficient  merit  to  warrant 
the  use  of  the  space  required,  and  are  free  from  offensive  personalities. 

In  what  is  said  above  the  editor  is  assuming  that  his  statements  fairly  repre- 
sent the  collective  opinion  of  the  Association  as  to  what  should  be  the  scope  and 
policy  of  its  official  organ.  Should  subsequent  events  prove  that,  either  in  this 
or  in  other  respects,  he  has  erred  in  gauging  the  intentions  of  the  society,  he 
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stands  ready  to  retire  in  favor  of  any  one  deemed  better  able  to  correctly  ap- 
praise and  properly  express  its  purposes. 

According  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Richmond  convention,  and  as  yet 
not  formally  repealed,  "editorials  shall  be  limited  to  synoptical  references  to  the 
current  Journal,  and  on  stated  questions  must  be  confined  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Association." 

This  resolution,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  understandable,  would,  if  literally 
interpreted,  reduce  editorial  utterances  to  mere  perfunctory  expressions  which 
might  as  well  be  left  unexpressed.  The  editor  will  presume,  therefore,  to  adopt 
a  somewhat  more  liberal  construction,  and  will  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  he 
is  to  have  "reasonable  latitude  of  action,"  always  acknowledging  full  responsi- 
bility to  the  Association  for  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  exercise  his  discretion. 

In  some  respects  the  editing  of  a  journal  is  like  the  stirring  of  a  soft  coal  fire 
— the  average  onlooker  feels  that  he  could  perform  the  operation  somewhat  more 
efificiently  than  the  individual  who  has  the  poker — an  opinion  which  in  the  present 
case  will  doubtless  be  frequently  justified  by  the  facts.  The  editor  does  not, 
therefore,  expect  to  escape  criticism,  or  even  to  avoid  giving  just  cause  for  it, 
but  would  call  the  attention  of  his  critics  to  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  notice  said 
to  have  been  posted  in  a  frontier  concert  hall,  "Please  don't  shoot  the  man  at  the 
piano ;  he's  doing  the  best  he  knows  how."  J.  H.  Beal. 

<n> 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  AMERICAN  PHARMACY. 

The  pharmacist  is  coming  into  his  own.  His  light  is  no  longer  to  be  hid  under 
a  bushel.  His  profession  is  now  regarded  as  a  learned  one  and  the  pharmacist 
is  recognized  as  having  a  place  in  the  society  of  scholars. 

The  progress  in  pharmaceutical  education  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
pharmaceutical  efforts  have  been  the  leading  causese  in  the  development  of  phar- 
macy as  it  stands  today. 

The  time  has  long  gone  by  when  any  man,  no  matter  whether  he  had  the 
training  or  not,  commanding  a  few  hundred  dollars,  could  open  a  corner  drug 
store,  without  leave  or  license.  In  nearly  every  state  the  laws  regulating  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  are  now  rigid,  and  when  properly  enforced,  restrict  the 
practice  of  this  profession  to  those  qualified  to  follow  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
colleges  of  pharmacy  have  raised  their  standards  of  entrance  and  stiffened  their 
requirements  of  graduation  to  such  a  degree  that  the  young  graduate  may  with 
some  right  claim  the  title  "doctor." 

Another  step  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  dignity  of  the  profession  has  been 
the  enactment  of  state  and  national  laws  securing  to  the  pharmacist  a  degree  of 
certainty  that  he  is  handling  the  articles  which  bear  the  names.  It  must  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  the  honest,  upright  and  ambitious  pharmacist  that  he  is 
absolutely  certain  of  the  wares  in  which  he  deals.  This  certainty  to  some  degree 
assists  in  eliminating  unfair  competition  which  has  been  the  stumbling  block 
over  which  so  many  well  meaning  pharmacists  have  fallen. 

Further,  the  publicity  which  has  been  given  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  to^ 
the  enormous  frauds  which  have  been  practiced  in  certain  patented   and  pro- 
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prietary  articles  has  turned  the  gaze  of  the  pubHc  with  great  expectancy  towards 
the  re-estabhshed  drug  store. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  understand  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  the 
false  and  sometimes  criminal  misleading  claims  of  virtues  which  are  wholly 
mythical.  The  many  millions  of  dollars  which  during  the  last  few  years  have 
been  wasted  on  crude,  imperfect  and  useless  remedies  may  and  will  soon  be  saved 
to  the  public,  and  a  great  part  of  this  will  be  turned  into  legitimate  pharmaceutical 
channels. 

Jt  is  utterly  unfair  to  the  pharmacist  to  require  him  to  undergo  long  years  of 
preparation  and  pass  the  most  rigid  examinations  to  practice  his  profession  and 
then  for  him  to  meet  at  every  point  the  unjust  competition  of  Dr.  Quack,  who 
has  never  taken  a  degree  or  passed  an  examination.  The  most  efficient  control 
of  the  proprietory  medicine  trade  directly  to  the  public,  would  be  to  require  every 
maker  or  vendor  of  these  make-believes  to  pass  a  rigid  examination  for  pharmacy 
and  iMedicine  in  every  locality  where  his  w^ares  are  offered  for  sale,  through  the 
newspapers  or  otherwise. 

Great  help  is  coming  in  this  line  also  by  the  awakening  of  ethics  in  the  press. 
Many  magazines  and  newspapers  are  now  carefully  studying  the  character  of  the 
advertisements  for  healing  articles  which  are  offered  them,  with  a  view  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  which  are  false  and  misleading. 

The  registered  pharmacist,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  rid,  in  the  near  future,  of 
this  unjust  and  dangerous  competition. 

Pharmacy  is  also  soon  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  Pharmacopoeia  which 
has  ever  been  published  in  any  land.  All  over  this  country  are  found  devoted 
scholars  and  competent  specialists  who  are  giving  freely  of  their  time  and  efforts 
to  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  revision  of  this  important  standard.  While 
it  is  not  expected  that  the  new  book  will  be  absolutely  perfect  or  complete  in 
scope  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  greatest  aid  to  the  pharmacist,  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  which  has  ever  been  put  into  his  hands. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  beginning  finally  to  appreciate  pharmacy  as  a 
profession  which  has  their  best  interests  at  heart.  They  are  beginning  to  look 
upon  the  pharmacist  as  a  man  of  learning  and  one  devoted  to  his  duties.  They 
will  soon  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  only  safe  place  to  get  a  real  remedy  is  at  the 
near  by  drug  store.  harvey  w.  wiley. 
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Showing  Hydrastis  beds  of  Dr.  G.  "W.  Homsher,  Camden,  Ohio. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  HYDRASTIS.* 


JOHN  URI  LLOYD,  PHAR.   M. 


Names.  Hydrastis  is  known  under  the  name  Golden  Seal,  by  reason  of  the 
yellow,  seal-like  scars  on  its  fresh  rhizome.  The  name  yellow  root  is  extensively 
employed  by  collectors,  while  the  name  yellow  piiccoon,  once  common,  is  now 
practically  obsolete.  The  following  names  have  also  been  employed  to  designate 
Hydrastis,  for  obvious  reasons ;  eye  halm  and  eye  root,  because  of  its  use  in  eye 
affections;  Indian  paint,  yellow  paint  and  Indian  dye,  because  the  North  American 
Indians  used  the  root  for  coloring  purposes ;  Indian  turmeric,  wild  turmeric, 
golden  root,  curcuma,  Ohio  curcuma,  and  wild  curcuma,  because  the  drug  re- 
sembles curcuma;  jaundice  root,  because  of  its  yellow  color;  yellow  eye,  because 
of  the  yellow  scars  (eyes)  above  alluded  to;  and  ground  raspberry,  because  of  its 
red  berry,  resembling  a  raspberry.  The  name  most  used,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present  date,  is  Golden  Seal. 

Native  Distribution.  Originally,  Hydrastis  was  more  or  less  abundant  over 
the  wooded  portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  Cincinnati 


*This  article  is  written  in  the  first  person,  and,  by  request  of  the  editor,  gives  facts  cort 
cerning  Hydrastis  culture  as  observed  in  my  own  experimentations,  corroborated  by  others 
known  to  me  personally.  No  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  embody  the  experiences  of 
persons  who  have  heretofore  printed  articles  on  the  subject,  nor  have  my  own  previous  publi- 
cations, or  my  own  photographs  and  detail  notes  been  used  at  all,  excepting  briefly.  The  cuts, 
excepting  those  showing  the  Hydrastis  farm  of  Dr.  Homsher,  are  from  Drugs  and  Medicines 
of  North  America,  1884,  or  from  others  of  my  previous  prints  on  the  subject.  The  object 
being  to  present  the  problem  so  as  to  save  to  others  experimental  wanderings,  I  must  yet  urge 
the  reader  who  proposes  to  enter  the  field  of  Hydrastis  culture,  to  study  carefully  the  Bulle- 
tins issued  on  this  subject  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States  Government, 
especially  the  admirable  pamphlet  of  Miss  Alice  Henkel  and  G.  Fred  Klugh,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry. — L. 
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Figr.  1. 
Hydrastis    Fruit. 
(One-fourth  Size) 


being  nearly  the  geographical  center  of  its  original  commercial  area.  Pockets 
of  it  were  also  found  in  Southern  Illinois,  Southern  Missouri,  Northern  Arkansas 
and  Central  and  Western  Tennessee,  these  sections  occasionally  yielding  the  drug 
in  quantity  sufficient  for  collection.  It  was  scarce  throughout  most  of  Illinois, 
Northern  Indiana,  Southern  Michigan,  the  Southern  Peninsula  of  Ontario, 
Pennsylvania  and  Western  New  York,  and  was  occasionally  found  near  the  base 
and  along  the  ravines  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Its 
area  of  distribution  in  former  years  is  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  map  (Fig.  3),  reduced  from  Drugs  and 
Medicines  of  North  America,  1884. 

The  natural  location  of  Hydrastis  is  in  rich,  open 
woods,  where  leaf  mold  is  abundant.  Although  easily 
cultivated  (as  shown  hereafter),  it  has  no  power  to  adapt 
itself  to  destructive,  altered  natural  conditions,  being 
quickly  exterminated  by  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Even 
cutting  ofif  the  trees  for  woodland  pastures,  especially  in 
clay  soil,  causes  the  wild  plant  to  disappear  in  a  few- 
years.  Its  greatest  enemy  is  grass  sod,  which  smothers  it 
from  existence.  The  plant  will,  however,  stand  extremes 
of  temperature,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  natural  distribution.  A  small  but  very 
luxuriant  garden  bed  of  Hydrastis  was  shown  me  some  years  ago  by  a  friend  in 
Detroit,  while  in  my  own  garden  in  Cincinnati  it  grew  and  throve  in  a  glazed- 
over,  grass-free  bed,  even  though  exposed  to  the  blazing,  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Commercial  History.  In  1793,  the  American  Philosophical  Society  published 
in  its  Transactions  (p.  224),  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hugh  Martin,  read  before  that 
society  under  the  title,  "An  Account  of  Some  of  the  Principal  Dyes  Employed 
by  the  North  American  Indians." 
In  this  we  find  the  first  reference 
to  Hydrastis,  Mr.  Martin  stating 
that  the  bright  yellow  dye  of  the 
Indians  was  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  plant  that  he  said  might 
well  be  called  "radix  flava 
Americana."  Rafinesque,  1828, 
in  his  Materia  Medica,  devoted 
much  space  to  the  drug,  while 
the  early  commentators  on 
American  medicinal  plants 
slightingly  mentioned  it.  The 
editor  of  the  Thomsonian  Re- 
corder,   1833,    added    it   to   the 

Thomsonian  materia  medica,  and  Wooster  Beach  introduced  it  in  his  practice, 
but  the  drug  was  neglected  by  the  first  edition  of  the  United  States  Dispensatory, 
1833.  The  second  edition,  1834,  gave  it  a  slighting  reference,  which  was  carried, 
unchanged,  for  ten  years.  The  Electic  Dispensatory,  King  and  Newton,  1852, 
made  Hydrastis  conspicuous,  and  it  thereafter  became  much  employed,  becoming 
.official,  in  1860,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 


Fie.   2. 

Leaf  and  Flower  of  Hydrastis. 

(One-third  Size) 
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During  this  entire  period  the  drug  was  abundant,  the  price  ranging  from 
eight  cents  to  twelve  cents  per  pound.  I  knew  of  one  lot  of  15,000  pounds  offered 
in  Cincinnati  about  1870,  at  eight  cents  a  pound,  but  refused.  However, 
even  then,  far  seeing  people  perceived  that  the  march  of  civilization  must 
soon  result  in  the  extermination 
of  this  unique  and  helpless  Ameri- 
can plant.  In  1884,  in  Drugs  and 
Medicines  of  North  America,  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
as  a  wild  drug,  Hydrastis  must, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  become 
extinct,  and  I  then  not  only  took 
steps  for  self-protection,  but  ad- 
vised parties  concerned  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  famine.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  article  cited: 

The  Past  and  Present  Supply. — Only 
a  small  area  of  country  can  yield  the 
drug  in  amount  sufficient  to  repay  col- 
lection at  present  prices,  and  of  this 
section  of  country,  but  a  limited  por- 
tion actually  contributes  any  of  it  to 
the  market.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  however,  that  the  plant  will  not 
disappear  in  sections  where  it  now 
grows  abundantly,  but  which  have 
never  yielded  the  drug  to  commerce.  Hydrastis  is  so  sensitive  to  climatic  influence  that  even 
a  partial  destruction  of  the  timber  causes  it  to  shrink  away,  and  one  turn  of  the  soil  by  the 
plow  blots  it  from  existence.  If  it  were  like  Podopyllum,  content  to  thrive  in  woodland  pas- 
ture, the  future  would  be  brighter;  as  it  is,  each  year  witnesses  a  shrinkage  in  area  and  a  loss 
to  the  world  (without  economic  return),  of  this  peculiarly  interesting  American  plant. 
Hydrastis  has  nearly  vanished  from  the  rich  hillsides  bordering  the  Ohio  river,  and  is  no 
longer  found  in  the  populous  sections  of  our  valley.  Drtigs  and  Medicines  of  North  America, 
1884,  page  93. 

How  well  the  prophecy  then  made  has  been  fulfilled,  is  evidenced  by  the 
Hydrastis  famine  now  prevailing  among  those  who  failed  to  read  the  lesson 
aright. 

Concerning  the  Cultivation  of  Hydrastis.  Contrary  to  the  usual  opinion, 
Hydrastis  is  easily  cultivated,  providing  the  soil  be  suitable,  and  the  bed.  kept 
free  from  grass,  which  not  only  prevents  its  increase  by  the  delicate  adventitious 
buds  on  its  slender  roots,  but  even  smothers  the  mother  plants.  For  this  reason, 
rather  than  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  deep  shade  natural  Hydrastis 
abounds  in  rich,  soft,  loamy  woodlands,  and  consequently,  artificial  growirig 
must,  if  success  is  to  be  hoped  for,  recognize  these  conditions.  Scientific  study  and 
care  in  the  artificial  cultivation  of  the  drug  will  unquestionably  improve  on  natural 
methods,  but  nature  is  an  excellent  teacher.  In  this  connection,  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  H.  T.  Grime,  of  New  Carlisle,  Indiana,  are  very  interesting.  He  writes 
me,  in  substance,  as  follows,  his  letters  bearing  date  of  November  10,  1906,  and 
May  1,  1908: 


Fig.  3. 
Map,  showing:  natural  distribution  of  Hydrastis 
in  1884.  Drugs  and  Medicines  of  North  America. 
The  heavily-shaded  portions  indicate  the  territory 
in  which  Hydrastis  was  then  abundant.  The 
lighter-shaded  portions  indicate  territory  in  which 
the  drug  was  found,  sometimes  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  unshaded  portions  indicate  an 
absence  of  Hydrastis  growth. 
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Cuttings  in  boxes  five  feet  above  the  geenhouse  floor,  well  mulched  with  rotted  horse 
manure  and  sawdust,  grew  thriftily.  In  ordinary  hothouse  benches,  the  plants  close  together 
grew  so  fast  as  to  exhaust  the  soil  in  one  month.  I  never  saw  such  rapid  growth  and  such 
early  maturity.  I  discarded  wild  soil,  because  of  its  contamination  with  insects,  worms  and 
other  pests,  snails  being  the  worst,  replacing  same  with  artificial  soil  fertilized  by  henyard 
refuse,  ashes,  butcher-shop  waste  and  bone  manure.  The  cuttings  started  in  the  greenhouse 
were  transferred  to  rows  in  this  artificial  garden,  which  was  shaded  by  beans  on  poles  with 
barrel  slats  overhead,  as  well  as  by  fruit  trees,  with  grapevines  planted  at  frequent  intervals. 
Occasionally  the  plants  were  sprayed  by  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  result  proved  that  the 
Hydrastis  grew  rapidly  and  unfortunately  exhausted  the  soil  quickly,  being  in  this  respect 
worse  than  tobacco.  Many  of  the  leaves  grew  to  the  exceptional  size  of  twelve  inches  in 
diameter. 

Character  of  the  Rhizome.  Fresh,  full-grown,  wild  Hydrastis  rhizome  is 
from  1^  inches  to  2  inches  in  length,  and  from  ^  inch  to  -4  inch  in  diameter, 

usually  subdividing  if  of  1^  inches  in  length. 
(Fig.  4.)  It  then  not  infrequently  forms 
knotty  clumps. 

When  dry,  the  diameter  is  from  ^  inch  to 
1-3  inch.  (Fig.  5.)  The  weight  of  the 
fresh  rhizome,  with  attached  roots,  aver- 
ages from  80  to  175  grains,  but  in  drying 
it  loses  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight,  or 
even  more.  After  a  growth  of  from  four 
to  six  years,  the  rhizome  gradually  decays 
at  the  older  extremity,  while  at  the  grow- 
ing end  it  creeps  through  the  earth,  after 
the  manner  of  Trillium.  The  older  portions 
are  inferior  in  quality,  hence  great  age  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  size. 
Seventy  prime,  full-sized,  green  Hydrastis 
rhizomes  (wild),  gathered  by  me  October  20, 
1907,  weighed  eighteen  ounces.  Sixty,  of  in- 
ferior quality,  w^eighed  ten  ounces. 

Increase  by  Root  Buds.  In  studying  natural 
clumps  of  Hydrastis  in  the  woodlands,  I  was 
struck    with    the    fact    that    the    patches    under  ^^^-  ^• 

the  beech  trees,  where  it  luxuriated  to  best  advantage,  spread 
uniformly  outward  in  the  woodlands,  creeping  often  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Again,  a  parent  stem  would  be  surrounded 
with  plants  more  or  less  developed,  the  sports  sometimes 
reaching  several  feet  from  the  parent  stem.  I  was  somewhat 
perplexed  to  account  for  this  method  of  increase,  because  it 
surely  had  not  come  froin  the  seed,  which  are  very  scarce  in 
their  natural  condition,  being  enclosed  in  a  small,  red  berry 
resembling  a  red  raspberry  that  is  greedily  eaten  by  birds  and 
squirrels.  (Fig.  6.)  Nor  does  the  rhizome  divide  itself.  But 
original  experimentation  in  the  Kentucky  woodlands,  as  well 
as  in  our  cold  frames  at  home,  demonstrated  that  some  of  the  delicate  root 
fibres,  creeping  close  beneath  the  ground,  threw  up  adventitious  buds   (Fig.  7),. 


Fig.  4. 

Rhizome   of  Hydrastis. 

(One-half  Size) 


Fis.   6. 

Berry  of  Hydrastis 

(Natural   Size) 
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Fig.    7. 
(A  shows  bud  on  rootlet) 


which  became  new  plants  from  the  decay  of  the  connecting  rootlet   (Fig.  8). 
Some  of  these  root  fibres  spread  to  a  considerable  length,  often  two  or  three 

feet,  or  more,  following  soil  avenues 
of  least  resistance,  frequently  cast  up 
more  than  one  bud  from  the  same 
rootlet  (Fig.  9.)  Creeping  along- 
side decaying  limbs  and  roots,  even 
penetrating  their  substances,  the 
natural  plant  bed  thickens  and 
spreads,  regardless  of  the  seed. 
These,  however,  when  dropped  by 
birds  or  otherwise  scattered,  serve 
as  nuclei  for  new  patches,  but  do 
not,  in  my  opinion,  materially  ac- 
count for  the  increase  of  old  clumps. 
Indeed,  though  propagating  by  seed 
is  possible  in  a  home-made  bed  pro- 
tected from  birds,  and  squirrels,  I 
found  it  necessary,  both  in  a  natural 
woodland  of  large  extent  and  in  my 
exposed  plant  beds  at  home,  to  bag  each  clump  of  green  berries,  in  order  to 
secure  seeds  enough  for  experimentation. 

Increase  by  Cuttings.     Every  full-grown  rhi- 
zome of   Hydrastis   is   studded   with   rootlets   and 

many  undeveloped  buds. 
As  each  eye  of  a  potato 
will,  under  proper  culti- 
vation, make  a  plant,  so 
each  of  these  Hydrastis 
buds,  provided  there  be  a 
good  root  attached,  will 
produce  a  Hydrastis 
plant.      If    a    rhizome   be 

sliced  transversely  into  parts,  each  portion  carrying  its 
bud  and  a  few  fibrous  roots,  and  these  be  planted  a  few 
inches  apart,  in  rows,  in  shaded,  grass-free  beds,  in 
moist  soil  fitted  to  its  growth,  most  of  the  young  plants 
are  certain  to  make  a  thrifty  start,  unless  an  unfortu- 
nate drought  prevails  just. after  the  setting  (Fig.  10). 
Even  here,  the  experience  of  Dr.  Homsher  shows 
that  cuttings  that  have  apparently  succumbed  to 
untoward  conditions,  may  still  be  alive,  throwing  out 
root  fibres  and  producing  a  strong  underground  bud  the 
first  season,  to  come  up  the  second  season  as  vigorous 
young  plants.  The  rapid  rate  at  which  a  Hydrastis  bed 
may  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  seventy 
old    roots   mentioned   above  yielded   345    eye-cuttings    with    rootlets,    and    forty 


Fig 


(Bud  on  rootlet,  fully  devel- 
oped) 


Fig-.  9 
(Young  rhizome  A,  on 
rootlet,  two  buds  (B  and 
C)  set  on  same  rootlet. 
Rootlet  shortened  in  cut 
from  18  inches  long  in 
order  to  show  buds.) 
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eyes  without  fibres.  The  sixty  inferior  plants  gathered  at  the  same  time,  yielded 
240  eye-cuttings,  with  rootlets,  and  seventy  eyes  without  fibres.  I  have  found 
it  best  to  plant  the  cuttings  an  inch  beneath  the  soil,  a  few  inches  apart,  and  thus 
allow  them  to  remain  for  two  years,  when  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  rows,  or  into  beds  of  any  shape  or  size  designed  for 
the  purpose,  it  being  better,  however,  that  these  should  be  patterned 
after  the  manner  of  flower  beds,  with  walks  between,  so  as  to  enable 
a  person  to  reach  the  center,  without  stepping  on  the  bed.  One 
thousand  cuttings  potted  in  April,  one  each  in  a  two-inch  pot,  the 
whole  lot  being  set  in  the  earth  to  form  a  solid  bed  in  a  shady 
ravine,  developed  nearly  the  entire  setting.  This  plan,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  best  method  of  starting  a  new  bed.  In  five  years  the  trans- 
planted plants,  six  inches  apart,  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart,  will 
be  ready  for  gathering. 

Gathering  the  Crop.  The  parent  rhizome  (four  to  six  years 
old),  after  the  leaf  has  withered  but  can  still  be  located,  should  be 
lifted  from  the  earth  and  three-fourths  of  it  cut  off,  the  growing 
end,  carrying  the  terminal  bud,  being  replaced  in  the  earth,  thus 
leaving  in  the  bed  a  full-grown  plant  to  continue  the  future.  In 
addition,  the  small  plants  that  have  arisen  from  the  rhizome  can  be 
removed  to  new  localities,  thus  rapidly  increasing  the  Hydrastis 
crop.  The  parent  bed  remains  thus  preserved  in  a  luxuriant  set- 
ting, the  plants  themselves,  as  well  as  the  root  buds,  contributing  to 
the  increase.  Had  collectors  of  the  natural  drug  adopted  these 
precautions,  the  woodlands  yet  remaining  in  its  native  sections,  would  be  studded 
with  beds  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  original  supply.  To  illustrate  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  Hydras- 
tis crop  can  be  pro- 
duced under  favor- 
a  b  1  e  circumstances, 
attention  is  called  to 
the  following  letter 
from  a  successful 
grower  of  Hydrastis, 
in  whose  efforts  1 
have  been  much  in- 
terested. An  eclectic 
physician,  he  natur- 
ally b  e  c  a  me  con- 
cerned in  the  subject, 
and  listening  to  my 
arguments  some  years 
ago  to  the  efifect  that 
a  Hydrastis  famine 
was  near  at  hand,  began  experimenting  accordingly.*      (Fig.   11.) 


Fig.  10. 
(Cutting  of 
H  y  d  r  astis. 
Rhizome 
sending  u  p 
stalk  from 
eye.) 


Fig.  11. 

Showing  woodland  Hydrastis  culture  by   Dr.   G.  W.   Homsher, 

Camden,  Ohio. 


*  Dr.  Homsher  was   first  more  interested  in  ginseng   than   in  Hydrastis  cultivation. 
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Camden,  Ohio,  December  1,  1911. 
Friend  John  Uri  Lloyd  : 

You  asked  me  to  write  you  briefly  in  regard  to  my  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  Hydrastis. 

In  the  fall  of  1903  I  commenced  the  garden  cultivation,  planting  under  artificial  shade,  about 
800  to  1000  roots.  In  1907  I  bought  twenty-five  acres  of  ideal  woods,  had  my  men  cut  and 
grub  out  the  underbrush  and  prepared  my  beds,  4V^  feet  to  5  feet  wide,  the  soil  being  rich  and 
loamy.  In  the  fall  I  transplanted  all  the  stock  from  the  garden  to  its  native  woods,  thus 
going  back  to  nature.  During  the  year  1907  my  men  succeeded  in  gathering  about  5000  wild 
plants,  which  I  divided  and  planted,  six  inches  each  way,  in  rows.  Every  year  since,  I  have 
added  from  5000  to  8000  plants. 

As  regards  cuttings,  I  will  say  tliat  I  find  it  is  best  to  break  (not  cut)  the  roots,  and  to  see 
that  sufficient  fiber  roots  are  left  with  each  piece  of  root.  My  cuttings  are  accomplished  in 
September.  The  next  spring,  it  may  be  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  plants  from  these 
cuttings  come  up,  but  the  second  year,  nine-tenths  of  these  young  plants  send  up  a  top.  I 
have  found  cuttings  to  send  out  strong  fiber  roots  during  the  summer  and  germinate  a  bud, 
although  no  top  appeared  until  the  folloztnng  year.  After  the  cuttings  are  placed,  the  beds 
should  be  well  mulched  with  rotten  wood  or  decayed  leaves,  not  too  heavy,  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  thick.     (See  photographs  accompanying.)  G.  W.  Homsher,  M.  D. 

Recapitulation.  Hydrastis  Canadensis  can  be  easily  cultivated,  and  after 
the  time  necessary  for  the  maturity  of  the  beds,  may  prove  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, as  well  as  a  pleasant  avocational  side  issue  for  doctors,  druggists  and 
others  in  rural  sections. 

The  photographic  views  of  the  woodland  beds  of  Dr.  Homsher,  together  with 
his  report,  are  fully  comprehensive. 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Grime  demonstrate: 

1.  That  Hydrastis  can  be  propagated  by  hothouse  methods  as  a  quick  starter. 

2.  That  the  rhizomes,  transferred  to  artificially  enriched  soil,  in  a  garden 
shaded  by  bean  and  grape  vines  and  a  few  trees,  grew  more  rapidly  than  the 
wild  plants. 

3.  That  Hydrastis  rapidly  depletes  the  soil,  even  though  it  be  very  rich. 

The  difficulty  at  the  present  time  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  natural  drug  has  been 
exterminated  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  thus  preventing  the  obtaining  of 
green  plants  for  cuttings.  Parties  raising  the  drug  are  utilizing  the  increase 
thereof  to  enlarge  their  own  beds.  However,  most  druggists  in  the  Central  West 
can,  in  their  own  neighborhoods,  obtain  enough  of  the  wild  plants  to  make  a 
start  (a  few  plants  will  answer),  and  as  has  been  shown  by  this  article,  under 
proper  conditions  and  care,  the  increase  will  be  rapid.  A  rich,  loamy  garden, 
shaded,  will  answer  every  purpose,  but  a  deeply  shaded  natural  woodland  is 
ideal. 

The  greatest  trouble  with  natural  woodland  cultivation  comes  from  the 
poacher,  who  considers  everything  that  grows  in  the  woodlands  free,  and  who 
loses  no  opportunity  to  encroach  upon  the  property  of  his  neighbors,  this  being 
particularly  true  at  the  present  high  price  of  Hydrastis. 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  that  the  exhorbitant  price  now  demanded  for  Hydrastis 
is  altogether  owing  to  ordinary  man's  improvident  disposition  and  destructive 
vandalism.  The  present  scarcity  is  unnecessary,  but  promises  to  be  cruellv  last- 
ing, there  being  seemingly  little  prospect  of  cultivated  Hydrastis  drifting  into 
market  in  the  very  near  future,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  bring  the  price  to  a 
normal  condition.     Without  a  doubt,  cultivated  Hydrastis  must  command  a  good 
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commercial  return,  but  prices  that  prevailed  in  the  olden  times,  of  eight  or  ten 
cents  a  pound,  will  never  again  be  accomplished. 

In  this  connection,  I  again  plead  for  government  and  state  intervention  in 
such  directions  as  this.  If  it  is  proper  to  preserve  a  lingering  group  of  bison, 
or  to  search  the  land  over  for  our  vanished  wild  pigeon,  why  is  it  not  proper  to 
conserve,  with  the  help  of  the  strong  hand  of  authority,  America's  valued  flora 
from  absolute  extermination? 


THE  AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION— ITS  ORIGIN, 
RESULTS  AND  POSSIBILITIES. 


JOHN   F.   HANCOCK,  PHAR.  D. 


History  is  supposed  to  be  a  narrative  of  facts  and  events,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  with  an  explanation  of  causes  and  effects. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion are  not  familiar  with  the  causes  and  influences  that  brought  the  Association 
into  existence  and  have  made  it  a  factor  in  the  aims  of  those  who  are  loyal 
to  the  highest  ideals  in  pharmacy. 

It  has  an  interesting  history  that  pays  compliment  to  its  founders  and  sup- 
porters. 

The  birth  of  the  American  IMedical  Association,  whose  members  were  prac- 
tically interested  in  pharmacy,  exerted  an  influence  for  the  betterment  of 
pharmacy  and  made  possible  official  co-operation. 

These  two  branches  of  medicine  have  been,  and  will  always  be,  independent, 
and  they  should  be  harmonious  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  rest  results 
to  both. 

The  American  Medical  Association  was  organized  in  1847,  and  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  was  organized  in  1852.  When  the  Medical  Associa- 
tion came  into  existence,  there  were  many  medical  colleges  throughout  the  borders 
of  its  territory;  when  the  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  organized  in  1852, 
there  were  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Maryland  and  Cincinnati  Colleges  of  Pharmacy.  These  colleges, 
through  their  accredited  delegates,  were  the  active  agents  in  perfecting  the 
organization. 

To  revert  to  the  primary  object,  it  is  necessary  to  make  detailed  statements 
of  conditions  then  existing  in  the  drug  trade  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  pharmacy  was  becoming  more  than  ever  a  distinct  and  independent 
branch  of  medicine.  Its  commercial  interest  had  become  important  and  the 
colleges  of  pharmacy  were  educating  students  for  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness. 

In  all  the  ages  of  the  world,  medicine,  including  its  special  branches  of  practice, 
has  been,  to  a  degree,  in  advance  of  the  civilization  of  the  times,  and  influenced 
by  the  advancement  or  retrogression  of  the  learning  and  civilization  of  the  ages. 

It  is  doubtful  that  an  unalterable  science  of  medicine,  or  an  unchangeable 
method  of  practice,  will  ever  exist  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  we  may  con- 
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gratulate  ourselves  in  having  advanced  to  a  higher  state  of  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  than  has  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  past. 

In  the  years  since  pharmacy,  in  the  United  States,  has  been  detached  from  the 
office  of  the  physician,  marked  improvements  have  been  made  in  its  practice 
and  educational  advantages  have  greatly  increased. 

One  hundred  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  physicians  in  this  country  to 
compound  and  dispense  prescriptions,  and  in  many  cases  to  make  pharmaceutical 
preparations  with  the  assistance  of  members  of  the  family  and  servants,  drawing 
their  supply  of  crude  drugs  from  the  apothecary  shops. 

The  "Bentztown  Bard"  gives  a  graphic  word  picture  of  the  departure  of  the 
apothecary-physician,  so  genial  and  beloved  by  all  the  people  of  his  day,  when  he 
was  able  to  fully  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  past  century  were  found  in  the  larger  cities  a  few- 
educated  and  well  trained  apothecaries,  who  came  from  the  shops  and  schools 
of  pharmacy  in  the  old  world,  where  law  had  provided  the  means  of  scientific  and 
practical  instruction.  These  men  were  recognized  and  encouraged  by  the  best 
element  of  medical  practice  and  soon  became  factors  in  building  a  strong  foun- 
dation for  pharmaceutical  advancement  hi  this  country.  All  honor  to  these  men, 
who  made  possible  present  conditions. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  better  class  of  physicians  in  the  new  world 
were  glad  to  receive  the  assistance  of  qualified  apothecaries,  and  in  turn  gave 
them  every  possible  encouragement.  F'rom  such  influence  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  was  suggested  and  brought  into  existence  in  1821,  and  the 
first  Journal  of  Pharmacy  in  1829,  both  of  which  received  valuable  aid  from 
physicians — the  college  with  its  faculty  of  physicians,  and  the  Journal  edited  by 
a  physician. 

The  success  of  this  college  and  its  Journal,  with  increasing  strength  and  useful- 
ness to  the  present,  was  an  inspiration  for  the  organization  of  colleges  of 
pharmacy  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

These  two  combined  influences  were  the  first  step  towards  the  organization  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  college  became  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  drug  market,  and  the 
Journal  circulated  the  literature  of  pharmacy  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New  York  was  the  next  organization  of 
pharmacists  to  give  a  helping  hand.  New  York  City,  as  a  seaport  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  nation,  was  the  leading  port  of  entry  for  foreign  goods  of  all 
kinds,  and  largely  so  for  drugs,  and  drug  preparations  soon  became  a  point  of 
interest  because  of  the  inferior  quality  of  drugs  imported  into  this  country.  The 
better  class  of  physicians,  pharmacists  and  druggists  became  mutually  interested, 
and  they  found  it  necessary  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  general  government  to  protect 
the  profession  of  medicine  and  the  people  from  the  abuses  of  corrupted  com- 
mercialism in  drugs,  which  abuses  had  been  recorded  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Pharmacy  and  in  medical  literature. 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  1847,  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  held  a 
special  meeting  to  consider  the  best  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  into 
the  United  States  of  sophisticated  and  misnamed  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations. 
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Resolutions  were  adopted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  spurious  medicinal  preparations  were  being 
introduced  daily  into  this  country,  etc. 

It  was  further  resolved  to  invite  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
other  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  medicine  to  unite  with  them  in  presenting  a 
memorial  to  Congress  to  devise  means  to  suppress  this  most  dangerous  fraud, 
etc.,  etc. 

In  presenting  a  few  of  the  many  facts,  the  statement  was  made  that  bromide 
of  potassium  was  imported  and  sold  for  iodide,  some  parcels  being  mixtures  and 
others  entirely  bromide.  The  iodide  was  also  frequently  adulterated  with  large 
proportions  of  other  salts.     Many  other  cases  were  reported. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  November  1, 
1847,  a  similar  petition  or  memorial  was  sent  to  Congress,  naming  the  many 
abuses,  like  those  named  by  the  New  York  College. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  send  copies  of  the  memorial  that  was  adopted  to  the 
various  colleges  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  in  the  United  States  and  request  their 
co-operation. 

On  June  26,  1848,  an  "Act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  adulterated  and 
spurious  drugs  and  medicines"  was  approved  by  the  President  and  became  a  law 
for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  a  circular  to  that  effect 
with  instructions  to  the  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  was  issued 
by  authority  of  the  treasury  department. 

But  it  was  found  that  for  some  reason  the  object  sought  was  not  obtained  in 
all  cases. 

There  was  need  of  a  tariff  standard  for  the  guidance  of  drug  examiners  under 
the  law,  therefore  further  action  was  required  by  those  directly  interested. 

The  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  again  became  active.  The  board  of 
trustees  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  conditions. 

The  investigation  suggested  co-operation  of  all  allied  organizations,  resulting 
in  invitations  being  sent  to  the  colleges  of  pharmacy  of  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Cincinnati,  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  meet  in  New  York 
City  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1851,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
importance  of  recommending  standards  for  the  use  of  drug  inspectors,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  bring  before  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  to  meet  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  sixth  of  May. 

By  resolution  of  the  New  York  College,  the  report  was  committed  to  a  delega- 
tion, and  Dr.  C.  B.  Guthrie  was  appointed  to  present  it.  But  the  Association, 
while  in  favor  of  such  a  tarifif  standard,  regarded  the  hastily  prepared  report  as 
being  incomplete,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  convention  of  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  others  interested,  after  organiza- 
tion and  transaction  of  important  business,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Philadelphia 
in  1852. 

The  convention  of  colleges  of  pharmacy,  held  at  511  Broadway,  New  York,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  October,  1851,  will  ever  be  an  illuminated  chapter  in  the  history 
of  American  pharmacy.  It  was  the  culmination  of  important  events  and  the 
beginning  of  a  great  career  in  organized  pharmacy  in  America. 
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The  convention  was  hastily  called — not  giving  sufficient  time  to  many  who 
would  have  been  present  had  time  permitted. 

On  the  register  of  that  national  pharmactutical  convention  are  names  that  will 
always  be  remembered  with  reverence  and  respect.  Those  men  had  the  keenest 
conception  of  pharmaceutical  honesty  and  honor. 

While  the  subject  of  standards  for  importations  was  under  consideration,  the 
pharmacists  of  the  United  States  who  were  interested  in  the  pharmacopoeal 
convention  to  revise  and  publish  another  Pharmacopoea,  rendered  all  the  assist- 
ance in  their  power  to  make  the  work  successful.  The  men  of  the  convention 
were  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  pharmaceutical  progress  and  improvements,  and 
had  many  more  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  is  experienced  by  pharmacists 
at  the  present  time;  but  they  were  able  to  establish  a  strong  foundation  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  continued  advancement.  While  our  government  has  not 
exacted  the  uniformly  high  standards  of  European  governments  for  the  practice 
of  pharmacy,  individual  ability  may  be  found  here  equal  to  the  most  exacting 
demands  of  the  governments  of  the  Old  World.  No  country  has  made  greater 
advancement  in  a  given  time  and  none  has  greater  promise  for  future  de- 
velopment. 

The  convention  of  1851  adopted  a  series  of  standards  and  rules  for  the 
examiners  of  drugs  at  each  port  of  entry,  and  by  resolution,  the  delegates  of 
the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  were  directed  to  present  the  published  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  for  his  consideration. 

The  following  were  also  discussed  and  adopted,  viz: 

"Whereas,  To  secure  the  full  benefits  of  the  prohibition  of  sophisticated 
drugs  and  chemicals  from  abroad,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  home  adulteration, 

"Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the  several  colleges  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  in  their  respective  states  may  be  best  calculated  to  secure  that 
object." 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday, 
October  6,  1852. 

The  President  of  the  Convention,  Dr.  C.  B.  Guthrie,  of  New  York,  on  taking 
his  seat  to  preside  over  its  deliberations,  extended  thanks  for  the  honor  of  being 
called  to  preside  over  the  first  convention  of  the  kind  ever  assembled  in  the 
United  States. 

On  the  sixth  of  October,  1852,  at  4  p.  m.,  the  adjourned  convention  assembled 
in  the  hall  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  on  Zane  street.  At  this 
meeting  delegates  attended  from  the  following  organizations: 

The  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Richmond,  Va.,  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

The  Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Reports  of  the  meeting  in  New  York  were  received  and  acted  upon,  resolutions 
adopted  and  new  officers  elected  and  business  in  regular  order  was  dispatched. 

The  business  committee  reported  the  draft  of  a  Constitution,  which  was 
debated,  amended  and  adopted.     It  was  at  this  meeting  the  name  was  changed 
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from  National  Association  to  its  present  title,  "The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association." 

Under  this  broad  and  comprehensive  name  may  we  wish  it  a  long  and  useful 
life,  waxing  stronger  as  the  years  multiply. 

In  the  year  of  its  permanent  organization  and  the  subsequent  years  of  its 
infancy  and  youth,  it  was  nurtured  by  those  who  had  the  strength  and  will  of 
earnest  manhood.  Now  that  it  has  grown  to  maturity  it  stands  a  power  of  useful- 
ness significant  of  the  best  there  is  in  pharmaceutical  organization.  What  is 
needed  now  is  the  loyal  support  of  its  membership.  If  its  members  continue  to 
be  as  true  to  its  aim  and  purpose  as  were  those  who  have  passed  away,  no  one  may 
need  to  blush  for  its  character  and  reputation.  It  would  be  needless  to  relate  in 
detail  what  it  has  done  for  those  most  interested  in  pharmaceutical  progress. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  its  history  than  has  been  revealed  through  its 
published  annual  proceedings,  should  attend  its  annual  meetings  and  see  those 
men  who  stand  for  what  is  best  for  pharmacy,  giving  their  time  and  earnest 
work  from  one  meeting  to  another.  Those  who  attend  the  annual  meetings  and 
read  the  published  proceedings  must  realize  that  the  united  efforts  of  the  higher 
type  of  men  in  pharmacy  are  exerting  a  good  and  useful  influence  in  a  depart- 
ment of  science  that  should  appeal  to  the  better  nature  of  man. 

The  report  on  the  progress  of  pharmacy  will  more  than  compensate  the 
practical  pharmacist,  who  pays  his  annual  dues  to  the  Association. 

What  has  been  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  pharmacy,  pharmacists  and 
druggists,  by  the  active  membership  of  the  Association  must  indicate  the  promise 
for  the  future. 

In  pharmacy  and  its  collateral  branches  of  commercialism,  changes  must 
come,  relative  to  the  changes  that  come  in  all  branches  of  industry.  The  older 
members  of  the  fraternity  have  witnessed  the  changes  that  have  come  to  pass 
in  the  last  fifty  years — some  for  better,  some  for  worse.  Those  on  the  Watch 
Tower  should  carefully  observe  and  endeavor  to  ward  off  the  evil  and  invite 
the  good ;  for  pharmacy  should  be  considered  in  a  practical  sense  as  largely 
humanitarian,  be  it  professional  or  commercial.  There  is  no  reason  why  com- 
mercialism should  not  be  as  honest  and  respectable  as  professionalism  can  pos- 
sibly be.    One  term  does  not  signify  honesty  and  competency  more  than  the  other. 

Therefore,  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  we  may  be  hopeful  that  in  this 
age  of  higher  scientific  knowledge  and  industrial  development,  the  future  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  gives  greater  promise  than  has  been  pos- 
sible in  the  past. 

But  in  the  roll  of  its  honored  members,  when  calm  judgment  shall  have  esti- 
mated the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  the  past  in  comparison  with  the 
present  developments  and  advantages,  and  the  anticipated  increase  of  opportunity 
in  the  future,  we  should  not  indulge  a  less  regard  and  esteem  for  the  strong  men 
who  stood  in  the  front  ranks  and  bore  with  fortitude  their  heavy  burdens.  Their 
individuality,  perhaps,  was  made  strong  by  stern  difficulties,  and  all  the  more 
invite  our  admiration  and  applause. 

Without  disparagement  of  any  one  of  those  who  were  present  and  assisted  in 
organizing  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  name  of  one  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  effect  the  organization  may  with  propriety  be  mentioned  at 
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this  time,  the  name  of  William  Procter,  Jr.,  the  Father  of  American  Pharmacy — 
the  one  single  individual  who  did  more  substantial  work  for  the  betterment  of 
pharmacy  in  America  than  any  other  individual  member  of  the  fraternity. 

For  years  before  the  organization,  he  had  been  quietly  but  earnestly  at  work 
with  the  preliminary  elements  of  the  Association.  In  1831,  he  began  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  study  of  pharmacy.  From  the  time  of  his  graduation  to 
the  year  of  his  death,  he  regularly  contributed  valuable  papers  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.  In  1841,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
committee  on  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoea.  In  1844,  he  opened  a  pharmacy 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Lombard  streets,  which  continued  under 
his  ownership  and  management  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Pharmacy  in  his  alma  mater,  the  first  pharmacist  to  hold  a  professor- 
ship in  the  oldest  college  of  pharmacy  in  America. 

In  1846  he  assisted  Prof.  Joseph  Carson  as  co-editor  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Pharmacy.  In  1850  Prof.  Carson  resigned,  and  Prof.  Procter  succeeded  him 
in  editorial  management  of  the  Journal.  A  reference  to  the  Journal  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  will  demonstrate  the 
value  of  his  life  to  pharmacy. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GALENICALS  BY  THE  RETAIL 

PHARMACIST. 


Its  Possibilities  and  Limitations. 


HENRY   C.   BLAIR. 


Pharmacy,  according  to  Professor  Remington,  is  the  science  which  treats 
of  medicinal  substances,  and  comprehends  not  only  a  knowledge  of  medicines 
and  the  arts  of  preparing  and  dispensing  them,  but  also  their  identification,  selec- 
tion, preservation,  combination  and  analysis. 

Accepting  this  as  a  correct  definition,  it  follows  that  a  pharmacist  is  one  who 
knows  theoretically  and  practically  these  arts. 

It  does  not  follow  that  he  must  practice  these  arts,  or  all  of  them,  in  the  case 
of  every  medicinal  substance  that  he  uses  in  his  business,  though  this  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  some  writers. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  works  in  a  drug  store  and  who  does  not  practice 
the  arts  of  the  profession  can  not  be  considered  a  pharmacist. 

Where,  then,  shall  the  line  be  drawn?  In  order  to  serve  the  public  properly, 
to  derive  from  his  business  the  largest  return,  and  to  practice  pharmacy  as  a 
profession,  the  following  rule  in  relation  to  galencials  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
conscientious  pharmacist : 

Manufacture  all  galenicals  unless  they  can  be  procured  of  a  better  quality  than 
you  can  make  or  unless  they  can  be  purchased  for  a  less  price  than  they  cost 
you  to  make,  quality  being  equal. 

The  retail  pharmacist  should  make  the   following  galenicals  because  he  can 
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do  so  just  as  well  as  the  large  manufacturer  and  at  a  much  lower  price  than  he 
must  pay  anyone  else: 

Waters,  solutions,  syrups,  honeys,  mucilages,  emulsions,  mixtures,  glycerites, 
spirits,  elixirs,  collodions,  liniments,  infusions,  decoctions,  most  tinctures,  wines, 
vinegars,  powders,  triturations,  masses,  confections,  pills,  troches,  cerates,  es- 
sences, ointments,  hypodermic  tablets,  compressed  tablets,  and  filled  capsules. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  in  each  of  these  classes. 

In  the  waters,  we  except  rose,  orange  flower  and  cherry  laurel  for  these  can 
be  made  where  the  flowers  can  be  procured  in  a  fresh  condition  of  a  better 
quality  than  those  made  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  solutions,  nitroglycerin  for  obvious  reasons. 

In  the  spirits,  frumenti  for  government  reasons.     Likewise,  wines. 

Gelatin,  sugar,  and  chocolate  coated  pills  cannot  be  made  on  a  commercial 
basis  by  the  retail  pharmacist,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  no  physician  who 
gives  his  patient  proper  advice  will  order  these  except  in  rare  instances,  where 
the  medicine  is  extremely  disagreeable,  or  for  some  other  equally  good  reason. 

Every  pharmacist  should  have  a  machine  for  making  compressed  tablets. 
Any  ordinary  medicine  ordered  in  a  tablet  may  be  made  by  a  hand  machine  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  while  the  expense,  in  time,  may  be  much  greater  than  the  cost 
of  a  ready-made  tablet,  the  freshness  of  the  medicines  and  softness  of  the  tablet 
(less  compression)  will  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  proceeding,  and  when  the 
doctor  and  patient  know  that  this  is  the  practice,  remuneration  without  objection 
will  follow. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  compressed  tablets  are  the  poorest  form  of  administer- 
ing medicines. 

For  about  two  dollars  a  mould  for  making  tablet  triturates  can  be  purchased ; 
it  requires  only  about  fifteen  minutes  to  make  one  hundred  triturates.  These 
are  much  more  soluble  than  compressed  tablets. 

When  business  is  slack,  triturates  can  be  made  up  for  stock  (such  as  will  not 
deteriorate  by  keeping),  and  special  formulae  on  prescription  can  be  made  so 
quickly  that  pharmacists  should  be  prepared  to  do  this  work  and  so  notify  their 
physician  friends. 

The  cost  is  considerably  less  than  that  charged  by  manufacturers. 

Plasters,  except  the  ready-made  kind,  are  used  but  seldom.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  physicians  do  not  know  or  have  forgotten  that  a  pharmacist 
can  make  plasters.  For  many  purposes  and  for  many  reasons,  specially  prepared 
plasters  are  far  superior  to  the  factory-made  ones,  and  if  the  matter  is  properly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession,  they  will  again  come  into  use. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  extracts,  powdered,  solid  and  fluid,  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  list  of  galenicals.    The  reasons  follow: 

The  average  retail  pharmacist  uses  a  great  many  extracts,  but  comparatively 
little  of  any  one.  Unless  he  can  use  a  large  amount  of  any  one  the  cost  of 
making  will  be  from  two  to  ten  times  the  price  he  must  pay  a  manufacturer 
for  them. 

Unless  he  has  apparatus  and  facilities,  which  include  a  vacuum  pan  and  con- 
denser, he  cannot  make  them  of  as  good  quality  as  the  large  manufacturer. 

The  writer  does  not  know  of  any  retail  pharmacist  having  a  vacuum  pan. 
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Therefore,  these  extracts  are  left  out  of  the  Hst  of  galenicals  that  a  pharmacist 
should  make. 

Exceptions  also  must  be  made  to  the  following  tinctures :  Aconite,  belladonna, 
hyoscyamus,  physostigma,  stramonium  and  possibly  cinchona,  nux  vomica  and 
opium. 

Unless  a  retail  pharmacist  uses  large  amounts  of  these  and  becomes  expert 
enough  to  properly  and  accurately  assay  them,  it  does  not  pay,  either  financially 
or  morally,  to  make  them. 

His  cost  of  assaying  makes  them  come  to  a  much  higher  figure  than  that 
charged  by  the  large  manufacturer;  and  the  writer  has  yet  to  see  the  active 
retail  pharmacist  who  can  afford  time  from  his  other  work  to  make  an  assay 
every  time  it  is  required ;  the  result  being  that  this  work  must  be  left  to  an 
employe,  possibly  a  college  student,  who  can  not  be  expert  enough  to  be  relied 
upon.  On  the  other  hand  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  manufacturer  employs 
expert  chemists  who  are  making  assays  every  day  and  who  become  so  expert 
that  there  is  never  and  doubt  as  to  their  findings.  In  fact,  most  reliable  houses 
make  a  number  of  assays  of  each  lot  of  product,  and  these  must  correspond, 
thereby  establishing  beyond  a  doubt  the  exact  strength. 

Our  state  and  federal  laws  require  these  tinctures  to  conform  to  the  U.  S.  P. 
and,  even  if  manufacturers  were  inclined  to  be  dishonest,  the  chances  are  that 
they  would  not  jeopardize  their  business  by  sending  out  unassayed  tinctures. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  pharmacist  should  not  purchase  these  preparations, 
any  more  than  there  is  a  reason  why  he  should  make  his  own  chemicals,  such  as 
hyoscine,  digitalin,  iodoform,  phosphorous  or  carbon  bisulphide. 

Certainly  he  should  know  how  to  make  them  and  assay  them,  just  as  he  should 
know  how  chemicals  are  made  and  tested,  but  when  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  end  results  are  considered,  it  would  be  absurd,  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  for  him  to  do  so.  If  a  retail  pharmacist  purchases  his  extracts  or  tinct- 
ures from  another  manufacturer  he  should  assure  himself  that  the  manufacturer 
employes  first-class  chemists— then  he  should  occasionally  make  tests  or  assays 
to  see  that  he  is  getting  standard  preparations.  If  he  finds  that  he  is  not,  he 
should  notify  the  manufacturer,  who  should  replace  the  article  complained  of 
with  first-class  goods  and  pay  all  expenses,  including  costs  of  testing.  Other- 
wise, the  retailer  should  notify  the  state  and  federal  authorities  and  sue  for 
damages.    One  or  two  cases  of  this  kind  would  be  of  signal  benefit  to  the  public. 

Reputable  manufacturers  are  always  glad  to  have  their  attention  called  to  their 
goods  in  case  of  a  mistake  or  of  an  article  found  to  be  inferior,  and  to  "make 
good"  if  they  can  do  so. 

Recently  when  a  manufacturer  sold  to  the  writer  an  enzyme  preparation,  for 
which  no  test  is  given  in  any  text  book,  but  which  did  not  respond  to  the  test 
applied  as  it  should  have  done,  the  manufacturer  supplied  a  new  lot  at  no  cost 
to  the  waiter,  even  though  the  test  used  was  not  that  in  use  in  the  manufacturer's 
laboratory. 

The  galenical  part  of  our  business  is  not  different  from  the  drug  or  chemical 
part;  we  are  advised  by  some  writers  that  unless  a  man  makes  all  his  own 
galencials.  including  extracts,  he  is  no  pharmacist,  yet  these  same  men  ignore 
the  chemical  issue.     Is  there  anyone  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  a  pharmacist 
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should  make  his  own  chemicals?  Is  it  not  just  as  ridiculous  to  expect  the 
retailer  to  make  galenicals  that  require  even  more  complicated  and  expensive 
apparatus  and  more  accurate  manipulations? 

When  the  question  of  assay  enters  into  the  value  of  a  galenical,  is  it  not  better 
to  rely  on  the  expert  chemists  than  to  risk  the  health  and  even  lives  of  the  public 
by  attempting  to  apply  that  part  of  our  theoretic  knowledge  which  is  so  little  used 
that  we  cannot  become  expert  ? 

We  believe  the  answers  to  these  questions  by  practicing  pharmacists  can  be 
only  in  the  affirmative.  If  a  galenical  requires  apparatus  for  making  or  facilities 
for  assaying  or  testing  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pharmacist,  he  is  justified 
in  purchasing  such  galenicals  from  the  large  manufacturer  just  as  he  purchases 
the  alkaloids,  and  other  chemicals. 


THE  PHYSICIAN  AND  THE  PHARMACIST.* 


W.   A.    PUCKNER. 


Physicians  need  pharmaceutical  advisers — those  whom  they  may  consult  con- 
cerning desirable  methods  of  preparing  medicines  for  administration,  their 
incompatibilities  and  similar  questions,  upon  which  it  is  difficult  for  physicians  to 
keep  posted.  During  recent  years  many  physicians  have  been  inclined  to  forsake 
their  corner  druggist,  because  he  has  been  tried  and  too  often  found  wanting, 
and  have  pinned  their  faith  to  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  and  promoters  of 
specialties  and  their  detail  men.  Dependence  on  the  specialty  proprietors  has, 
however,  been  disastrous — so  disastrous  that  well  informed  physicians  will  have 
no  more  of  the  detail  men. 

The  recent  reports  of  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  of  the  Association's  chemical  laboratory  demonstrate 
amply  that  entire  dependence  cannot  be  placed  on  manufacturing  pharmacists 
and  their  endless  assortments  of  ready-made  tablets,  elixirs  and  syrups. 

While  it  has  not  been  the  aim  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  its 
propaganda  for  honest  medicines  to  specially  favor  the  retail  pharmacist  and  to 
work  in  his  interests,  its  publications  are  such  that  the  retail  pharmacist  could 
use  a  large  part  of  them  as  arguments  that  he  deserves  the  confidence  of  the 
practicing  physician.  The  recent  reports  from  the  Association's  chemical  lab- 
oratory giving  the  results  of  examinations  of  tablets  of  bismuth,  phenol  and 
opium  and  of  certain  compound  digestive  tablets  might  well  be  used  by  the 
pharmacist  as  an  argument  to  physicians,  that  instead  of  using  the  thousand  and 
one  ready  made  tablets  offered  by  manufacturers,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  physician  as  well  as  the  patient  if,  instead,  he  would  prescribe  remedies  to 
be  put  up  by  the  pharmacist.  Again,  the  reasons  given  by  the  Council  on  Phar- 
macy and  Chemistry  for  not  recognizing  the  chemical  substance,  quinine 
arsenate,  can  be  used  by  the  pharmacist  as  another  argument  why  the  physician 
should  write  prescriptions.     Quinine  arsenate,  it  should  be  stated,  was  rejected 
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by  the  Council  because  it  was  held  that  this  compound  containing  both  quinine 
and  arsenic  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  used  in  quantity  to  get  an  efificient  dose 
of  quinine  without  getting  too  much  arsenic,  or  if  used  for  its  arsenic  value,  its 
quinine  content  was  too  small  to  be  of  any  use.  Instead,  it  was  suggested  that 
physicians  had  better  combine  quinine  and  arsenic  in  their  prescriptions  in  the 
quantities  that  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  patients.  While  quinine 
arsenate  is  a  definite  chemical  substance  the  arguments  given  against  its  use  will 
apply  to  most  proprietary  mixtures.  As  another  illustration  of  the  possibilities 
which  lie  before  pharmacists,  a  recent  discussion  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  regarding  the  investigation  of  Ergot  preparations  carried 
out  by  Edmunds  and  Hale  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  may  be  taken.  This  examination 
showed  in  the  first  place  that  the  proprietary  preparations  of  Ergot  claimed  to  be 
wonderfully  reliable,  potent  and  permanent,  possessed  none  of  these  qualities. 
The  examination  further  showed  that  fluidextracts  made  by  different  firms, 
although  claimed  to  have  been  standardized  physiologically,  on  the  other  hand  did 
not  compare  favorably  with  a  fluidextract  made  in  a  small  way  by  the  authors. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
commenting  on  this  work  editorially,  suggested  that 

"Such  results  suggest  that  a  reliable  pharmacist  following  the  official  method 
may  be  able  to  supply  the  physician  with  as  good  preparations  as  the  large  man- 
ufacturing houses,  or  even  better." 

In  other  words,  the  editor  evidently  believes  that  the  time  when  the  pharmacist 
might  with  advantage  make  his  own  fluidextracts  has  not  passed,  even  in  the 
case  of  such  a  drug  as  Ergot. 

Happily,  there  are  signs  that  pharmacists  are  awake  to  the  tendency  of  the 
times  and  are  making  efforts  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  professional  side  of 
their  profession ;  and,  as  a  result,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  physicians  to 
go  back  to  the  old  times,  and  once  more  get  in  touch  with  their  druggist.  The 
pharmacist,  however,  must  realize  that  physicians  need  real  pharmacists  as  ad- 
visers and  not  druggists,  who,  while  prominent  at  "get-together  dinners"  with 
talk  of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Propaganda,  neglect  their  prescription  counters  to 
prepare  grewsome  "patent  medicine"  displays  and  advertising  dodges  in  their 
front  windows. 

An  illustration  that  pharmacists  do  not  always  appreciate  the  needs  and 
demands  of  physicians  was  given  some  time  ago  by  an  editorial  discussion  in  a 
drug  journal  in  which  was  lauded  as  a  shining  light,  one  of  the  class  of  druggists 
who  would  "work"  the  doctor  as  did  the  detail  men  in  the  past.  This  drug  seller 
decorated  his  front  window  with  a  sign  which  read: 

"If  You  Have  No  Family  Physician, 
Let  us  Recommend  One.'" 

To  supply  the  desired  name  of  the  proposed  physician  to  the  unwary  passer-by 
who  might  be  attracted  by  the  sign,  this  seller  of  drugs  placed  the  name  of  all 
doctors  in  his  neighborhood  on  cards,  shuffled  them  and  then  "dealt,"  so  to  say, 
"from  the  top  of  the  deck."  when  his  advice  was  asked.    The  drug  journal  says : 

"The  list  of  doctors  in  the  store  includes  about  a  score  of  names  and  addresses 
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of  efficient  physicians  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  store,  and,  in  recommending 
them,  a  system  of  rotation  and  alternation  is  employed.  Having  recommended 
one  doctor,  the  clerk  crosses  off  that  physician's  name,  and  when  the  next  request 
for  a  good  physician  is  made,  he  selects  the  doctor  whose  name  appears  next  on 
the  list." 

It  appears  that  the  drug  seller  feels  proud  of  his  Paris-like  judgment  and  the 
drug  journal  apparently  believed  that  physicians  were  devoutly  thankful  for 
the  recommendation  thus  given.  This  much  may  be  said  of  this  seller  of  drugs : 
His  advice  is  on  a  par  with  that  which  he  gives  when  he  recommends  a  "patent 
medicine,"  the  composition  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  for  a  disease  that  he  does 
not  understand. 

The  plan  proposed  by  this  druggist  is,  of  course,  an  insult  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  it  is  evident  that  this  has  been  generally  appreciated,  for  the  scheme 
does  not  appear  to  have  found  favor. 

I  am  convinced  that  physicians  fully  appreciate  the  help  which  pharmacists 
can  give  them,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  individual  pharmacist  to  go  to  the 
individual  physician  and  demonstrate  that  he  is  the  one  that  m.ay  be  relied  on. 
This  plan  of  procedure,  I  am  sure,  promises  much  good  both  for  the  pharmacist 
and  the  physician,  and  is  my  excuse  for  presenting  this  thought  at  this  time. 


PHYSICAL  CONSTANTS  OF  THE  U.  S.  P.* 


G.   H.   MEEKER,   PH.  D.,   LL.  D. 


The  historical  and  other  introductory  matter  of  the  eighth  revision  of  the 
U.  S.  P.,  together  with  the  current  federal  and  state  pure  food  and  drug  legisla- 
tion and  the  mi.-.cerianeous  evidences  of  collaboration  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  revision  committee,  permit  us  to  perceive  how  the  pharmacopoeia 
has  grown  from  the  modest  empiric  beginning  of  1820,  then  representing  the 
more  progressive  pharmacologists  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  states,  to  its  present 
position  as  the  official  scientific  definer  of  the  drug  standards  for  the  whole 
American  public. 

The  present  Pharmacopoeia  bears  internal  evidence  that  the  revision  com- 
mittee has  spared  no  pains  in  endeavoring  to  produce  scientific  accuracy  through- 
out; yet  improvements  can  be,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  made  in  the  ninth  revision. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  point  out  certain  important  general  im- 
provements and  some  minor  specific  improvements  which,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  physico-chemic  data  of  the  ninth  revision 
as  compared  with  the  eighth  revision. 

A  treatment  of  the  subject.  "The  Physical  Constants  of  the  U.  S.  P.,"  would 
directly  or  indirectly  require  the  consideration  of : 

1.  The  fundamental  unit  of  length. 

2.  The  fundamental  unit  of  mass. 

3.  Other  units  related  to  1  and  2 — especially  of  volume  and  mass. 


♦(Prepared  at  request  of  the  Scientific  Section  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  A.  Ph.  A.,  and 
read  before  that  body  December  5,  1911.) 
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4.  The  standard  scale  of  temperature. 

5.  Normal  temperature  and  pressure. 

6.  Official  temperature  and  pressure. 

7.  The  crith. 

8.  The  official  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  of  gases. 

9.  Official  specific  gravity. 

10.  The  density  of  water  at  25='  C. 

11.  The  table  of  relative  atomic  masses. 

12.  The  official  data  for  solubilities. 

13.  The  official  data  for  melting  points. 

14.  The  official  data  for  boiling  points. 

15.  The  official  data  for  optical  rotatory  power. 

16.  Data  for  weights  in  vacuo. 

17.  Water  of  crystallization. 

18.  Normal  "air-dry"  moisture. 

19.  Chemic  formulae — especially  structural. 

20.  The  certification  of  weights,  volume  measures,  thermometers  and  polari- 

meters. 

21.  Recalculation  of  stoichiometric  data  for  preparations  and  assays. 

22.  Methods  for  fixing  the  exact  strengths  of  volumetric  solutions,  especially 
alkalies  and  acids. 

23.  Miscellaneous  topics,  such  as  normal  impurities  in  vegetable  oils,  iodine 
number,  saponification  value,  etc. 

24.  Methods  for  making  determinations  of  temperature,  melting  point    (or 
freezing  point),  boiling  point  and  optical  rotatory  power. 

25.  Improvement  and  amplification  of  the  tables  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  labor  involved  in  a  thorough  examination  into  all  of  the  points  concerned 
in  the  foregoing  tabulation  is  so  great  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  has 
not  been  attempted.  However,  a  painstaking  examination  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  com- 
bined with  the  lessons  taught  by  experience  with  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  its  treat 
ment  of  the  points  at  issue,  carries  the  conviction  that  on  the  whole  the  physico- 
chemic  data  of  th*e  U.  S.  P.  are  satisfactory  in  scope  and  trustworthy  in  accuracy. 
Nevertheless,  one  can  observe  shortcomings ;  and  some  of  these  are  noted  below. 

I.      IxMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Needed  reforms  in  the  premises  may  be  tabulated  and  discussed  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  complete  and  unequivocal  adoption  of  the  principle  that  the  standards 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  shall  be,  in  so  far  as  they  are  applicable, 
the  official  standards  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia ;  and  that  all  sets  of  weights, 
volume  measures,  thermometers  and  polarimetric  apparatus  authorized  by  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  shall  only  be  official  when  they  have  been  certified  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

(b)  The  eighth  revision  is  particularly  delinquent  in  the  looseness  of  its  pro- 
visions for  temperature  measurements.  Anyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  tempera- 
ture measurements  knows  how  easily  these  measures  may  go  astray;  and  since 
the  determinations  of  melting  points,  specific  gravities,  etc.,  are  exceedingly  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  question  of  temperature  should  be 
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handled  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner.  We  find  the  following  definition  of 
temperature  on  page  LIII  of  the  Pharmacopoeia: 

"When  there  is  occasion  to  indicate  the  degree  of  temperature,  the  scale  of 
the  centigrade  mercurial  thermometer,  or  in  its  absence  that  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  is  employed. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  (see  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Vol.  Ill, 
•663  et  seq.,  1907),  has  the  following  to  say  concerning  the  definition  of  tem- 
perature : 

Resolution  of  the  International  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures,  adopted 
October  15,  1887: 

"The  International  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures  adopts  as  the  stan- 
dard thermometric  scale  for  the  international  ser\nce  of  weights  and  measures, 
the  centigrade  scale  of  the  hydrogen  thermometer,  having  as  fixed  points  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice  (0°)  and  of  the  vapor  of  distilled  water  boiling 
(100°)  at  standard  atmospheric  pressure,  the  hydrogen  being  taken  at  an  initial 
thermometric  pressure  of  one  meter  of  mercury — that  is  to  say,  1000-=-760=1.3158 
times  the  standard  atmospheric  pressure." 

The  scale  adopted  in  this  resolution  refers  to  the  scale  defined  by  a  certain 
standard  hydrogen  gas  thermometer  in  the  possession  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  at  Sevres.  This  scale  was  compared  with  the 
scale  defined  by  certain  mercurial  thermometers  of  French  hard  glass  (verre 
<iur),  eight  of  which  were  sent  to  the  United  States  to  accompany  the  American 
prototype  kilograms  and  meters.  The  scale  defined  by  a  mercurial  thermometer 
is  the  temperature  found  after  correcting  the  observed  readings  for  various 
sources  of  error  inherent  in  the  mercurial  thermometer.  The  values  of  these 
corrections  have  been  accurately  determined  for  the  above  standard  mercurial 
thermometers  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  thus  serve  as  the 
working  standards  of  the  United  States  for  fixing  temperatures  on  the  inter- 
national hydrogen  scale. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  revision  committee  employ  the  above  definition 
for  temperature,  and  avail  themselves  freely  of  the  information  contained  in 
Circular  No.  8  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

(c)  Since  the  determination  of  melting  points,  boiling  points,  temperatures 
generally,  and  optical  rotatory  power  are  so  important  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it 
is  believed  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  state  ofificial  methods  for  making 
these  observations.  Everyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  these  tests  knows  the 
great  desirability  of  specified  procedure  in  the  premises. 

(d)  The  Pharmacopoeia  should  follow  the  custom  universally  adopted  in 
scientific  publications  by  citations  of  the  original  sources  for  its  data.  This 
necessity  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  If  one  examines  physico-chemic  tables 
such  as  the  Smithsonian  and  those  of  Landolt,  Castell-Evans  and  Beilstein,  and 
the  many  tables  as  well  as  the  original  papers  of  investigators  scattered  through 
the  various  journals,  one  is  impressed  by  the  variation  in  the  values  given  for 
melting  points,  solubilities  and  optical  rotatory  power.  While  it  is  believed  that 
throughout  the  Pharmacopoeia  authorities  should  be  stated  for  all  of  the  data 
included — with  respect  to  melting  points,  boiling  points,  solubilities  and  optical 
rotatory  power,  it  would  appear  to  be  particularly  riecessary   for  the  Pharma- 
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copoeia  to  state  the  authority  which  it  has  accepted  for  each  of  its  stated  values. 
Melting  and  boiling  points  and  optical  rotatory  power  being  particularly  relied 
upon  as  tests  for  purity  and  identity  of  various  substances  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
it  is  only  just  and  proper  that  an  intelligent  profession  should  not  be  compelled 
blindly  to  accept  the  present  arbitrarily  stated  values.  The  remarks  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  subject  of  melting  points,  boiling  points,  solubilities  and 
optical  rotatory  power  apply  also  to  miscellaneous  special  data  such  as  physico- 
chemic  constants  of  oils  and  other  semi-controversial  matters. 

Obviously  the  purity  rubric  plays  an  important  role  here ;  and  it  is  suggested 
that  two  sets  of  data  should  be  given — one  pertaining  to  the  pure  substance,  and 
the  other  showing  the  permissible  limits  of  the  physical  constants.  The  eighth 
revision  appears  to  have  at  times  stated  melting  and  boiling  points  applicable  to 
the  pure  substances  only,  whereas  intending  (as  the  purity  rubric  shows)  to 
permit  tolerable  impurity.  The  intent  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  thus  brought 
into  conflict  with  its  provisions.  It  is  here  further  suggested  that  freezing  points 
might  often  be  substituted  for  melting  points  with  great  advantage.  This  is 
already  done  in  the  eighth  revision  in  the  case  of  Phenol. 

II.       MINOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

(e)  With  respect  to  the  fundamental  unit  of  length,  the  statement  on  page 
Liv  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  that  "the  value  of  the  United  States  National  Prototype 
Standard  Meter  is  identical  with  that  of  the  International  Standard  Meter  derived 
from  the  Metre  des  Archives"  is  not  strictly  accurate.  In  the  first  place,  the 
inference  would  be  drawn  that  there  is  but  one  United  States  National  Prototype 
Standard  Meter ;  whereas,  of  the  prototype  meters  which  were  distributed  to  the 
governments  contributing  to  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
the  United  States  received  Nos.  27  and  21.  No.  27  was  the  first  received,  and  is 
the  one  which  has  been  in  actual  use  by  the  United  States  Government — No.  21 
being  held  as  a  reserve.  When  the  group  of  International  Prototype  Meters  were 
prepared,  the  International  Bureau  selected  No.  26  as  being  most  nearly  identical 
with  the  Metre  des  Archives  from  which  all  of  the  prototype  standards  were 
derived ;  and  this  No.  26  is  preserved  at  Sevres  as  the  real  international  standard 
meter.  When  compared  in  1888  with  the  United  States  Prototype  Standards 
Nos.  27  and  21,  the  value  of  No.  27  was  given  as  1  m. — 1.55  microns  @0°C. 

About  1904  the  United  States  Government  made  a  recomparison  of  No.  27 
with  No.  26,  and  the  value  then  determined  was  1  m. — 2.00  microns  @0^C.  How- 
ever, the  1888  value  has  been  retained  as  the  official  value  of  United  States 
Prototype  Standard  Meter  No.  27,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  so  state. 

On  April  5,  1893,  by  executive  action,  the  international  meter  and  kilogram 
were  declared  the  fundamental  standards  of  length  and  mass  for  the  United 
States  for  both  metric  and  customary  weights  and  measures ;  and  the  official 
relationship  then  established  between  the  yard  and  meter  is  as  stated  on  page  liv 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  On  this  page  the  Pharmacopoeia  says,  rather 
loosely,  concerning  the  kilogram  that  "the  United  States  National  Prototype 
Kilogram,  like  the  International  Standard  Kilogram,  is  derived  from  the  Kilo- 
gramme des  Archives."  The  complete  statement  would  be  that  the  United  States 
is  in  possession  of  Nos.  20  and  4  International  Prototype  Standard  Kilograms. 
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Of  these  two  No.  20  has  not  been  used,  No.  4  being  the  active  standard.  No.  4  is 
not  exactly  1  kilogram,  but  is  1  kg. — 0.75  mg.  The  publications  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  give  as  the  relationship  between  the  pound  avoirdu- 
pois and  the  kilogram,  the  following: 

1  lb.  avoirdupois=0.453592477  kg. 

•which  would  seem  to  be  a  better  method  of  statement  than  that  employed  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  viz.,  700000000/1543235639  kilogramme. 

Authoritative  information  on  the  above  points  concerning  the  fundamental 
standards  of  length  and  mass  are  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards,  but  particularly  in  the  Bulletin  of  Standards,  Vol.  1, 
page  19  et  seq.,  1904,  and  in  Circulars  Nos.  1  and  17  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

(f)  Under  the  topic  of  Gasometric  Estimations,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  certain 
official  values  should  be  stated.  Normal  temperature  and  pressure  should  be 
clearly  defined,  and  an  official  value  for  the  crith  should  be  stated,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  ambiguities  which  now  exist  in  this  portion  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Also  at 
any  portion  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  where  gas  calculations  are  involved  in  the 
assays,  the  factors  employed  should  be  clearly  specified.  To  illustrate  the  present 
ambiguity  of  the  pharmacopoeial  gas  calculations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  under 
assay  of  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  the  calculations  concerning  the  volumes  of 
available  oxygen  is  made  really  at  normal  temperature  and  pressure  and  not  at 
the  official  pharmacopoeial  temperature,  25°  C.  This  truth,  however,  only  appears 
by  inference  when  one  checks  the  calculation.  Furthermore,  in  the  calculations 
upon  the  assay  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  one  does  not  find,  except  inferentially, 
any  statement  for  the  value  of  the  crith.  It  is  believed  that  the  Pharmacopoeia 
should  adopt  for  the  value  of  the  crith  9/100  of  a  gram,  which  is  not  only  a  con- 
venient value,  but  also  the  value  accepted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (see 
page  89  of  Smithsonian  Physical  Tables,  3d  edition).  It  is  further  recommended 
that  in  general,  when  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  no  official  data,  the  Smith- 
sonian data  shall  be  the  guide  in  determining  the  official  pharmacopoeia!  data.  In 
this  connection,  since  there  is  so  much  doubt  as  to  the  exact  value  to  be  assigned 
to  the  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  of  gases,  it  is  suggested  that  the  most  con- 
venient official  coefficient  would  be  .00367  for  each  degree  centigrade,  unless  it 
he  desired  to  state  a  special  coefficient  for  each  kind  of  gas  upon  which  pharma- 
•copoial  calculations  are  made. 

(g)  In  so  far  as  we  have  examined  those  calculations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
involving  the  determination  of  mass  from  stated  volumes  and  specific  gravity,  the 
loose  assumption  is  made  that  the  pharmacopoeial  specific  gravity  gives  the  mass 
■of  1  cc.  of  the  official  liquid.  The  Pharmacopoeia  should  state  a  rule  for  determin- 
ing mass  in  this  connection,  which  rule  should  be  based  upon  the  statement  that 
1  cc.  of  water  at  25°  C  has  a  mass  of  .997  grams.  (See  Smithsonian  Physical 
Tables,  3rd  edition,  page  92.)  The  rule  would  read  substantially,  "The  mass,  in 
grams,  of  1  cc.  of  any  pharmacopoeial  liquid  is  found  by  multiplying  the  officially 
stated  specific  gravity  by  .997."  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  add  a  table  of  masses 
of  unit  volumes  of  official  liquids. 

(h)  With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  values  to  be  assigned  in  a  table 
of  atomic  masses  of  the  elements,  it  is  believed  that  a  table  based  upon  oxygen:^16 
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would  be  much  more  convenient  than  the  present  table  in  the  Pharmacopoia,  and 
that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  further  declare  that  the  official  table  of  atomic 
masses  shall  be  the  last  revised  table  issued  by  the  International  Committee  on 
Atomic  Weights.  So  much  time  elapses  between  the  successive  issues  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  that  noticeable  changes  may  have  occurred  in  the  table  of  atomic 
masses;  and  thus,  in  1912  we  still  find  ourselves  using  the  table  adopted  by  the 
International  Committee  for  1904. 

(i)  Rarely  one  finds  discrepancies  in  statements  concerning  water  of  crystalHza- 
tion.  For  example,  one  may  note  the  various  statements  encountered  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia with  respect  to  the  water  of  crystallization  in  mercurous  nitrate  (pages 
530  and  589). 

(j)  From  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  one  can  infer  that 
of  the  tolerated  innocuous  impurities  permitted  under  the  various  purity  rubrics, 
unless  otherwise  stated  the  impurity  is  taken  to  be  moisture.  This,  however,  is 
inferential,  and  the  pharmacopoeial  statements  should  be  everywhere  explicit 
rather  than  implicit.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  the  next  revision  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  included  explicit  statements  wherever  necessary  concerning  what 
is  considered  to  be  the  normal  amount  of  moisture  in  the  respective  "air-dry" 
substances. 

(k)  Referring  to  the  stoichiometric  data  underlying  the  various  assays  and 
preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  one  occasionally  meets  with  slight  inaccura- 
cies or  inconsistencies,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  this  work  should  all  be  reparcelled 
•out  for  recalculation, 

(1)  The  pharmacopoeial  methods  for  adjusting  the  strengths  of  volumetric 
solutions  of  acids  and  alkalies  appear  to  be  too  narrow.  Everything  is  functioned 
upon  the  preparation  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution  against  purified 
cream  of  tartar  as  a  standard  substance.  This  is  indeed  an  excellent  method ;  but 
it  is  faulty  in  that  there  is  no  safe  check  upon  the  purity  of  the  potassium  bitar- 
trate — and,  aside  from  this,  any  error  made  in  adjusting  the  normal  potassium 
hydroxide  would  be  perpetuated  throughout  the  series  of  alkalies  and  acids.  It 
would  appear  that  a  much  safer  procedure  would  be  to  have  each  alkali  and  acid 
made  directly  and  independently — using  for  alkalies  pure  potassium  bitartrate  and 
pure  potassium  tetroxalate  as  standard  substances  mutually  checking  each  other, 
and  for  acids  pure  sodium  carbonate  and  colorless,  transparent  Iceland  spar  as 
standard  substances ;  and  having  in  addition  the  cross-check  between  the  acids  and 
alkalies  thus  independently  prepared.  In  this  way  faults  in  one  standard  substance 
would  be  detected  through  lack  of  agreement  with  the  other  standard  substances ; 
and  each  standard  solution  being  made  independently  of  the  other,  manipulative 
errors  in  the  preparation  of  one  w^ould  not  be  perpetuated  through  the  series.  For 
the  standardization  of  N/^o  KMn04  the  pure  sodium  oxalate  to  be  furnished  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of.  Standards  (see  Bureau  Circular  No.  26,  p.  8)  would  appear 
to  be  the  most  advantageous  standard  substance.  Pure  arsenous  oxide  is  recom- 
mended as  the  standard  substance  for  testing  volumetric  iodine  solutions. 

(m)  Regarding  the  question  of  improvement  and  amplification  of  the  tables  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  reference  should  be  given  to  the  original  sources  from  which 
the  tables  were  derived.     In  the  alcohol  table  a  verv  useful  addition  would  be  a 
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column  showing  the  "proof"  of  the  spirit.  Since  in  the  commercial  world  from 
which  the  pharmacist  obtains  his  alcohol  the  traffic  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  the 
"proof,"  it  would  seem  very  desirable  for  the  pharmacopoeial  alcohol  table  to  con- 
tain such  a  column. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  foregoing  discussion  makes  no  pretense  of 
being  complete;  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  contains  timely  suggestions  which  may  prove 
of  value. 

Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia. 


IS  THE  PHARMACIST  EQUAL  TO  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  AGE? 

"Another  development  of  pharmaceutic  demand  is  well  illustrated  by  salvarsan. 
This  is  the  year  1911.  More  is  required  of  almost  every  profession  and  trade  in 
this  year  than  in  1811,  vastly  more  than  in  1711.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  send 
a  prescription  for  salvarsan,  ready  for  use,  to  any  drug  store,  in  1911,  with  the 
same  confidence  of  its  prompt  and  proper  preparation,  as  for  laudanum  in  1811. 
Einhorn's  heads  and  packets  for  intestinal  tests  belong  in  the  same  category.  Salol 
and  keratin  coated  pills  are  another  example.  Suppositories  and  bougies  of 
gelatin,  cocoa  butter,  etc.,  are  another.  The  fact  that  expensive  and  troublesome 
apparatus  for  preparing  salvarsan  are  advertised  in  medical  journals  to  physicians 
shows  that  the  pharmacist  is  blinding  his  eyes  to  a  proper  and  ultimately  profit- 
able extension  of  his  scope. 

"The  words  pharmacist  and  chemist  used  to  be  almost  synonymous.  Can  the 
physician  telephone  to  his  druggist  for  a  deci-normal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate, 
or  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  a  reagent  or  drug  for  local  use,  and  be  sure  of 
accuracy?  Some  time  ago,  we  wrote  a  prescription  for  a  certain  extract,  in 
definite  amount  We  weighed  it  in  its  container,  soaked  it  in  alcohol,  dried  and 
weighed  the  box  and  label,  subtracted,  and  found  an  error  of  25  per  cent. 

"Has  the  druggist  even  weights  and  scales  and  graduates  of  sufficient  accuracy 
for  even  approximate  clinical  determinations  ?  Can  he  analyze  urine  in  a  suspected 
case  for  arsenic  or  morphine — fairly  simple  chemic  examinations?  Can  he 
prepare  extemporaneously,  chromic  catgut,  aseptic  dressings,  etc.? 

"We  are  writing  in  no  fault-finding  mood.  We  merely  wish  to  impress  on  the 
pharmaceutic  profession  that  there  is  a  vast  field  of  usefulness  and  profit  requiring 
a  development  of  special  skill,  along  logical  lines  and  into  which  it  is  practically 
forcing  the  medical  profession  to  enter.  And,  meantime,  the  former  profession 
is  complaining  of  the  non-support  of  the  latter  and  trying  to  entice  him  back  by  a 
display  of  elixirs  and  4-ounce  mixtures  which  are  almost  out  of  date  and  which 
any  one  with  a  fairly  accurate  balance  and  a  25-cent  graduate  can  compound." — 
Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  ASSAY  FOR  ALKALOIDAL  FLUIDEXTRACTS. 

CHARLES  H.   LA  WALL. 


While  recently  experimenting  in  the  effort  to  devise  a  method  of  assay  for 
iluidextract  of  colchicum  seed  I  thought  of  trying  the  sodium  chloride  method  of 
salting  out  objectionable  constituents  as  previously  used  by  me  in  the  method  of 
determining  benzoic  acid  in  catsup.     (A.  J.  P.,  April,  1908,  p.  171.) 

A  number  of  plans  were  outlined  and  tried  and  a  method  was  soon  found, 
which,  when  applied  to  a  number  of  fluidextracts  that  had  been  previously  assayed 
l)y  the  standard  methods,  was  found  to  give  results  practically  identical  with  those 
previously  obtained  in  each  case,  with  a  reduction  of  about  50%  in  time,  labor  and 
solvents  required.    The  method  is  as  follows : 

Dissolve  25  Gm.  of  sodium  chloride  in  a  100  Cc.  graduated,  stoppered  cylinder, 
in  enough  water  to  make  85  Cc.  Add  10  Cc.  of  the  fluidextract  to  be  assayed  and 
then  make  up  the  volume  to  100  Cc.  Agitate  well  for  about  one  minute.  Let  stand 
for  five  minutes,  agitate  again  and  pour  on  a  dry  filter.  Collect  50  Cc.  of  filtrate, 
representing  5  Cc.  of  fluidextract,  and  shake  out  with  the  proper  amounts  of  the 
appropriate  solvents,  as  directed  for  the  final  extraction  of  the  alkaloid. 

It  is  sometimes,  although  not  always,  necessary  to  return  the  first  portion  of 
the  filtrate  which  comes  through  cloudy,  collecting  only  clear  filtrate  for  the  final 
extraction. 

The  sodium  chloride,  in  approximately  saturated  solution,  as  in  this  case,  throws 
out  fat,  resins,  chlorophyll  and  particularly  all  substances  that  are  commonly 
extracted  with  immiscible  solvents  such  as  chloroform  and  ether. 

I  have  been  making,  alkaloidal  assays  for  a  number  of  years  but  I  have  never 
obtained  cleaner  final  residues  than  are  obtained  by  this  method.  The  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  results  check  up  very  closely  and  the  alkaloid  is  frequenfly 
beautifully  crystalline. 

In  such  drugs  as  colchicum  seed,  physostigma  and  nux  vomica,  where  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  fat  present,  I  have  found  it  necessary  and  advisable  to  add 
10  Cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  alum  in  place  of  part  of  the  water  used  to 
dissolve  the  salt,  but  I  prefer  not  to  use  the  alum  unless  necessary,  as  there  is  ar 
greater  tendency  to  emulsification  when  the  immiscible  solvent  is  shaken  up 
with  the  liquid. 

The  filtrate  in  most  cases  is  a  straw  yellow  or  brownish  yellow  color,  even 
when  very  green  fluidextracts  are  used. 

The  simplicity  of  the  method  and  its  ease  of  application  should  recommend 
it   for   adoption    wherever   possible.      The   only    instance    among   the   numerous 
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samples .  tried,  a  list  of  which  is  appended,  when  no  satisfactory  results  could 
be  obtained,  is  with  the  fluidextract  of  cinchona,  and  in  this  case  the  difficulty- 
is  not  in  obtaining  a  clear  filtrate  but  in  the  fact  that  the  alkaloids  seems  to  be 
held  back  and  there  may  be  found  the  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  in 
this  one  case. 

In  the  case  of  the  fluidextract  of  guarana  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  down 
the  amount  of  fluidextract  used  to  5  Cc.  and  to  slightly  acidulate  the  sodium 
chloride  solution,  probably  to  break  up  the  tannin-alkaloid  combination. 

The  use  of  this  process  permits  assays  to  be  made  with  surprising  speed,  as 
indeed  can  be  understood  when  one  appreciates  the  fact  that  only  a  single  and 
final  extraction  is  required  after  the  precipitation  and  filtration,  which  takes 
not  over  10  or  15  minutes  from  the  beginning  of  the  process  and  that  the  alkaloid 
is  then  ready  for  gravimetric  or  volumetric  determination  or  both,  as  may  be 
desired.  The  following  results  have  been  obtained  since  the  first  trial  of  the 
process,  which  was  only  a  few  days  ago : 

U.  S.  P        Sodium  Chloride 
Method  Method 

Fluidextract  of  Aconite  Leaves   0.25  0.24 

Fluidextract  of  Aconite  Root 0.44  0.44 

Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Leaves  • 0.38  0.3S 

Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Root   0.52  0.54 

Fluidextract  of  Calabar  Bean  0.12  0.13 

Fluidextract  of  Guarana    3 .  68  3 .  74 

Fluidextract  of  Ipecac    1 .  76  1 .  82 

Fluidextract  of  Cola    0.82  0.83 

Fluidextract  of  nux  vomica   (total  alkaloids) 1.70  1.75 

These  are  sufficiently  varied  in  type  to  indicate  that  the  process  has  a  wide 
range  of  application  and  its  publication  without  further  experiment  at  this  time 
is  deemed  advisable  in  order  that  it  may  be  tried  out  by  others  and  thus  be  made 
available  for  pharmacopoeial  recognition,  if  merited. 

A  method  of  precipitation  and  filtration  of  an  aliquot  portion  for  shaking  out 
is  already  employed  with  success  in  the  official  method  of  assay  of  fluidextract 
of  hydrastis  where  potassium  iodide  is  used  as  the  precipitating  agent. 


SOME  QUERIES  ON  ALKALOIDAL  ASSAY. 


W.    .\.    PEARSON. 


Much  good  work  has  been  recently  presented  on  alkaloidal  assay,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  much  more  satisfactory  and  accurate  methods  will  be 
inserted  in  the  next  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  a  few  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  technique,  however,  that 
should  be  agreed  upon  before  uniformity  is  to  be  expected 

Query  No.  i.     Amount  of  Moisture  in  Drug. 

Crude  drugs  are  not,  as  a  rule,  assayed  in  the  exact  condition  in  which  they 
are  received.  Frequently  they  must  be  dried  before  they  can  be  ground  and 
this  loss  of  water  may  amount  to  as  much   as  30  per  cent.     Is  it  advisable  to 
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compute  the  results  obtained  to  correspond  to  the  original  condition  of  the  drug 
or  to  the  moisture  free  basis  ? 

Query  No.  2.     Fineness  of  Pozvder. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  a  powder  is  ground,  all  of  the  particles  are  not  of 
equal  size  and  that  if  all  the  drug  is  ground  and  only  the  particles  of  a  certain 
size  are  taken,  the  sample  will  not  be  a  representative  one. 

Would  it,  therefore,  be  advisable,  instead  of  stating  that  the  powder  should  be 
of  a  certain  fineness,  to  state  that  it  should  be  at  least  of  a  certain  finesness  or 
between  certain  limits  of  fineness? 

Query  No.  j.     Temperature. 

In  certain  alkaloidal  determinations  the  temperature  plays  an  important  part, 
in  the  results  obtained.  For  example,  in  the  assay  of  opium,  the  crystalization 
flask  is  directed  to  be  set  aside  in  a  moderately  cool  place.  No  limits  are  given 
in  U.  S.  P.  for  "moderately  cool"  and  this  temperature  has  been  variously 
interpreted  by  dififerent  analysts.  It  is  certain  that  much  larger  crystals  are 
obtained  near  0°  C  than  at  slightly  higher  temperatures;  it  therefore  seems  im- 
portant to  ask  what  influence  does  temperature  have  upon  the  results  of  an 
alkaloidal  assay? 

Query  No.  4.     Fumes. 

Free  alkaloids  very  readily  combine  with  acids,  and  the  analytical  laboratory 
contains  fumes  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids.  Before  the  delicate  titration  of 
an  alkaloidal  residue  is  made  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  these  fumes  combining 
with  the  alkaloid  and  lowering  the  results.  To  what  extent  does  the  fumes  ordi- 
narily present  in  the  laboratory  influence  the  results  of  an  alkaloidal  assay  ? 

Query  No.  5.     Indicators. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  the  analysts  in  one  laboratory  that  cochineal  is  the  best 
indicator  for  all  alkaloidal  titrations,  the  men  in  another  laboratory  prefer  the 
general  use  of  iodeosin.  Does  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  indicators  give 
concordant  results  and  would  the  assay  be  considered  as  being  made  according 
to  the  U.  S.  P.  if  an  indicator  not  specified  in  the  particular  assay  were  used  in 
the  titration? 

Query  No.  6.     Color  of  end  point. 

In  all  the  alkaloidal  titrations,  the  U.  S.  P.  specifies  that  the  standard  solution 
should  be  added  until  a  certain  color  is  obtained.  Owing  to  differences  in  judging 
the  end  point  and  the  absence  of  a  definite  color  standard  a  considerable  variation 
is  to  be  expected. 

Ought  not  the  end  point  of  an  alkaloidal  titration  be  determined  by  matching 
a  certain  color  of  a  standard  chart  under  definite  conditions  ? 

Query  No.  y.    Blank  determinations. 

To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  judging  the  color  of  the  end  point  and  to  provide 
a  check  on  the  solutions  being  lised  a  blank  determination  is  usually  made  by 
most  analysts.  Even  this  method  is  faulty  where  the  alkaloidal  residue  still 
retains  some  color.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  specify  that  a  blank  test  be  made 
with  every  alkaloidal  titration? 
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Query  No.  8.     Amount  of  solvent. 

Most  practical  analysts  who  are  regularly  making  alkaloidal  assays  are  agreed 
that  insufficient  solvents  are  specified  for  extraction  of  alkaloids  in  many  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  processes.  For  example,  in  the  assay  of  Nux  Vomica  after  oxidation  of 
the  Brucine  the  quantity  of  chloroform  specified  will  not  leave  the  supernatant 
liquid  clear,  nor  will  twice  the  specified  quantity,  but  by  repeated  extractions  with 
chloroform  the  supernatant  liquid  will  become  clear.  Is  an  assay  made  in  accord- 
ance with  U.  S.  P.  process,  when  excessive  quantities  are  used?  If  additional 
quantities  of  solvents  are  allowable,  should  each  extraction  be  made  until  no 
precipitate  is  obtained  with  Mayer's  reagent? 

Query  No.  p.     Identification  of  alkaloids. 

In  the  determination  of  alkaloids  from  crude  drugs  the  U.  S.  P.  makes  no 
provision  for  the  identification  of  alkaloids  extracted.  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
insert  identification  tests  for  the  alkaloids  after  they  have  been  extracted  and 
estimated  ? 

Query  No.  lo.     Physiological  tests. 

After  the  alkaloids  have  been  extracted  and  estimated,  would  it  be  advisable 
to  insert  physiological  tests  and  determine  the  minimum  lethal  dose  and  note 
the  characteristic  action  ? 

Conclusion. 

In  presenting  the  above  queries  I  realize  that  I  am  presenting  problems  that 
can  only  be  settled  by  extensive  experimental  work.  The  main  practical  question 
is  to  decide  how  great  these  various  factors  probably  are  and  whether  the  neces- 
sary co-operative  work  is  to  be  undertaken. 

Analytical  Department,  Smith,  Kline  &  French  Co. 


SWEET  SPIRIT  OF  NITRE,  A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  CHANGE  IN 

THE  FORMULA. 


linwood  a.  brown. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  samples  of  Sweet  Spirit  Nitre 
collected  by  the  drug  inspector  for  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
were  found  to  be  badly  deficient  in  Ethyl  Nitrite,  and  the  statement  by  the 
druggists  that  they  are  unable  to  keep  it  so  that  it  will  retain  its  strength,  has 
prompted  this  department  to  make  a  study  of  the  question,  endeavoring  to 
determine  whether  the  troulile  was  due  to  the  formula  or  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  kept,  or  both. 

The  Ethyl  Nitrite  used  in  preparing  the  spirit  used  in  the  following  experiments 
was  prepared  by  the  formula  given  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
which  gave  a  yield  of  78.5  grams  Ethyl  Nitrite.    Time  consumed  in  process,  two 
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hours  and  twenty  minutes,  the  work  being  carried  along  with  the  usual  laboratory 
work. 

Experiments  Nos.  i  and  2.  Thinking  perhaps  the  small  amount  of  water 
present  in  U.  S.  P.  strength  alcohol  might  exert  a  hydrolizing  effect  upon  the 
unstable  Ethyl  Nitrite,  we  prepared  440  grams  of  the  spirit  by  diluting  the  Ethyl 
Nitrite  with  absolute  alcohol  (U.  S.  P.)  and  assaying  by  the  U.  S.  P.  method, 
using  mercury,  however,  in  place  of  the  saturated  salt  solution  in  the  nitrometer, 
and  shaking  the  apparatus  after  the  reaction  was  over  until  the  solution  became 
colorless. 

By  shaking  the  nitrometer  until  all  of  the  liberated  iodine  has  combined  with 
the  mercury,  it  seems  to  disengage  the  NO  gas  from  solution  more  completely 
and  allows  quicker  and  more  accurate  readings. 

The  volume  of  gas  was  reduced  to  standard  temperature  and  pressure  of  25°  C. 
and  760  m.m. 

After  assay,  the  above  preparation  was  cooled  and  divided  equally  and  placed 
in  well  ground  glass  stoppered,  flint  glass  bottles,  and  labeled  "Experiments  1  and 
2,"  respectively. 

Experiment  1  was  placed  in  ice  chest  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  9-10^  C,  as 
were  the  other  experiments,  which  were  subjected  to  storage  in  ice  chest. 

Experiment  2  was  placed  on  shelf  in  laboratory  in  rather  bright,  diffused  light 
and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  20  to  30°  C, 

Experiments  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8.  The  material  for  these  experiments  was 
prepared  by  dissolving  a  portion  of  the  Ethyl  Nitrite  in  ordinary  U.  S.  P.  alcohol 
(containing  93.82%  ab.  ale.  by  vol.)  assayed  as  before  and  divided  as  follows: 

Experiment  3  was  kept  in  ice  chest  at  9-10°  C,  in  glass  stoppered,  flint  glass 
bottles. 

Experiment  4,  kept  in  clear,  glass  stoppered,  flint  glass  bottles  on  shelf  in  lab- 
oratory alongside  of  Experiment  2. 

Experiment  5,  kept  in  one-ounce,  amber-colored  bottles,  stoppered  with  corks 
soaked  in  hot  paraffin,  and  then  the  necks  of  the  bottles  dipped  in  paraffin ;  bottles 
kept  in  ice  chest. 

Experiment  6,  same  as  Experiment  5,  but  kept  on  shelf  in  laboratory,  tempera- 
ture 20-30°  C. 

Experiment  7,  same  as  Experiment  5,  except  it  contained  0.25  grams  powdered 
potassium  bicarbonate  in  each  bottle,  kept  in  ice  chest. 

Experiment  8,  same  as  Experiment  7,  kept  on  shelf  in  laboratory,  at  tempera- 
ture of  20-30°  C. 

Experiment  9.  This  sample  was  prepared  with  90%  alcohol.  Sample  kept  in 
ground  glass  stoppered  bottle  in  ice  chest. 

Experiment  10.  Same  as  Experiment  9,  but  kept  on  shelf  in  laboratory  in  clear, 
glass  stoppered  bottle,  in  strongly  diffused  sunlight,  temperature  20  to  30°  C. 

Experiment  11.  This  sample  was  prepared  wMth  80%  alcohol,  kept  in  glass 
stoppered  bottle,  in  ice  chest. 

Experiment  12.  Same  as  Experiment  11,  but  kept  on  shelf  in  laboratory  at 
20-30°  C,  in  strongly  diffused  light. 
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The  following 

table  shows 

the  results  of  our 

analyses, 

and  we 

believe  she 

w  it  is- 

possible  to  make 

and  keep 

Spirit  Ethyl  Nitrite 

of  good  quality : 

Sample  Assayed 

Mch.  29, 

'11 

Apr.  12 

Apr.  26 

May  10 

May  24 

June  7 

June21 

Experiment  No. 

1. 

...      4.36% 

4.21% 

4.11% 

4.10% 

4.02% 

4.05% 

4.01% 

Experiment  No. 

2. 

...     4.36 

4.10 

3.98 

4.00 

3.77 

3.60 

3.49 

Experiment  No. 

3. 

...     4.46 

4.28 

4.22 

4.14 

4.03 

3.83 

3.61 

Experiment  No. 

4. 

...      4.46 

4.21 

3.88 

3.88 

3.69 

3.63 

3.50 

Experiment  No. 

5. 

...      4.46 

3.96 

3.82 

3.76 

3.67 

3.96* 

3.91 

Experiment  No. 

6. 

...      4.46 

4.05 

3.93 

3.77 

3.55 

3.89* 

3.67 

Experiment  No. 

7. 

...      4.46 

4.22 

4.02 

4.03 

3.80 

4.13* 

4.09 

Experiment  No. 

8. 

...      4.46 

4.24 

4.01 

3.81 

3.65 

4.08* 

4.02 

Experiment  No. 

9. 

...      4.46 

4.15 

4.09 

4.09 

3.98 

3.97 

3.81 

Experiment  No. 

10. 

...      4.46 

4.02 

2.51 

2.27 

2.12 

1.88 

1.37 

Experiment  No. 

11. 

...     4.35 

4.14 

4.07 

4.00 

3.93 

3.79 

3.50 

Experiment  No. 

12. 

...     4.35 

3.95 

3.53 

3.28 

2.90 

1.93 

1.17 

Conclusion.  The  deterioration  of  Spirit  Ethyl  Nitrite  appears  to  be  due  to  a 
number  of  contributing  causes,  chief  among  which  are:  (1)  Hydrolysis  of  Ethyl 
Nitrite  by  the  water  contained  in  the  alcohol  used.  (2)  This  change  appears  to  be 
accelerated  by  the  acid  produced  during  the  change.  (3)  Loss  of  Ethyl  Nitrite  by 
volitilization.     (4)  Effect  of  actinic  rays  of  light  on  the  Ethyl  Nitrite. 

Therefore,  in  the  author's  opinion,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  and  most 
efficient  preparation  it  is  necessary  to  use  absolute  alcohol  U.  S.  P.,  in  place  of 
that  now  in  use;  to  keep  the  product  at  a  temperature  not  greater  than  10°  C. 
(50°  F.)  and  to  keep  the  product  in  as  small  a  container  as  possible,  better  in  the 
size  package  called  for  by  the  trade,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  light  by  use  of 
amber-colored  bottles. 

DISCUSSION. 

Philip  Asher  stated  that  his  experience  had  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  dis- 
turbing factor  was  the  slight  acidity  of  the  alcohol  employed.  He  had  been  able 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  neutralizing  the  acidity  with  potassium  bicarbonate, 
and  had  obtained  a  spirit  of  full  Ethyl  Nitrite  content  that  kept  fairly  well. 


COMBRETUM  SUNDAICUM. 


I.  V.  STANLEY  STANISLAUS,  PHAR.  D.,  PH.  D.,  AND  HORATIO  C.   WOOD,  JR.,   M.  D. 


Comhretum  sundaicum  Miquel,  according  to  Holmes  (P.  J.,  1907,  p.  77),  is  a 
shrub  indigenous  to  Sumatra  and  belonging  to  the  family  Comhrctaccae;  its  leaves 
are  said  to  have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time  by  the  Chinese  for  curing  the  opium 
smoking  habit. 

An  infusion  made  from  the  previously  roasted  stalks  and  leaves  and  drunk,  is 
said  to  quickly  give  rise  to  an  aversion  to  opium  smoking  and  hence  originates 
the  name  of  "anti-opium  plant." 

Upon  analysis  only  tannins  and  gums  have  been  found,  and  hence  the  difificulty 
to  understand  the   action  of   the   drug.     A  thought   was   advanced   in   Merck's 


*  Original  one-ounce  bottle. 
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Manual  of  Materia  Medica  (supplement  to,  1905,  page  36)  that  the  drug  may 
contain  caffein,  a  substance  well  known  to  be  an  antedote  in  acute  opium  poisoning. 

Harrison  (P.  J.,  1908,  p.  52)  has  investigated  the  chemical  character  of  Com- 
bretum,  chiefly  directing  his  attention  to  the  detection  of  either  an  alkaloid  or  a 
glucosid,  but  failed  in  this  respect.  lie  found  a  resin  to  which  the  action  of  the 
drug  could  be  attributed. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Blair  of  Philadelphia,  we  were  provided 
with  authentic  specimens  of  the  drug,  which  was  investigated  by  us  both  chem- 
ically and  clinically. 

In  making  the  proximate  analysis  the  well  known  scheme  of  H.  B.  Parsons  as 
found  in  Lyons'  Pharmaceutical  Assaying  (1886)  was  followed.  It,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  would  be  an  unnecessary  procedure  to  recapitulate  herein  the 
scheme,  so  only  the  important  findings  are  presented. 

Five  grams  of  Combretum  in  No.  80  powder  taken  for  analysis : 

Moisture    3 .  300% 

Ash    7.500% 

Residue  from  benzolic  extraction 10.600% 

Residue  treated  with  water  and  evaporated  with 
one  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness  at 
100  C. ;  then  heated  to  110  C.  weighed 0.225  Gm 

Residue  from  benzolic  extraction  treated  with 
30  Cc.  warm  water,  filtered  and  divided  into 
aliquot  portions  A  and  B.  •     ' 

Solution  A  evaporated  to  dryness  gave  a  residue.  0.008  Gm. 

This  residue  ignited  gave  ash 0.002  Gm 

Solution  B  was  tested  for  alkaloid  with  Mayer's, 

Wagner's  and   Scheibler's   reagents None  found 

Solution  B — another  portion  was  tested  for  glucose 

by  Fehling's  test None  found 

Solution  B  was  tested  for  organic  acids :     Found 

gallic  acid   A  trace 

Benzolic  solution  treated  with  alcohol  (0.848)  sev- 
eral times,  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  gave 
a  '■"idue 0.155  Gm. 

An  alcohol  solution  was  tested  for  camphors None  found 

An  alcohol   solution  was   tested    for   resins   with 

acidified  water,  the  residue  dried  and  weighed  0.013  Gm 

Chlorophyll  was  found Abundant 

Calvert  test  gave  no  indication  of  the  presence  of 
fixed  oils. 

The  final  residue  proved  to  be  a  caoutchouc-like 
substance,  dark  green  in  color,  and  soluble  in 
4.9  parts  of  benzol,  freely  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, sparingly  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in 
either  water  or  alcohol. 

The  marc  from  the  first  extraction  was  hot — re- 
percolated  with  alcohol  (0.848)  for  twelve 
hours — the  extract  evaporated.  The  residue 
dried  and  weighed 0.55     Gm. 

An  alcoholic  solution  precipitated  with  ammo- 
niacal  zinc  acetate  solution  gave  partly  tannin, 
which  dried  at  120°  C.  weighed 0.235  Gm. 
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The  precipitate  ignited  gave  ash 0.195  Gm. 

Difference  in  tannin  weight 0.040  Gm.,  or 

found  tannin 1.000% 

Basic  lead  acetate  precipitate — treated  in  the  same 

fashion  as  the  previous  gave  tannin 0.012  Gm. 

Total  tannin  found 1.002% 

The  filtrate  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 

tested  with  Fehling  solution  for  glucose None  found 

The  marc  from  the  alcoholic  extraction,  dried  at 
100  C.  was  macerated  10  hours  with  100  Cc.  of 
water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  divided 
in  three  portions,  A,  B  and  C. 

Portion  A — evaporated,  dried  at  110°  C.  weighed.  0.038     Gm. 

Residue  ignited  gave  ash 0.0013  Gm. 

Portion  B — tested  with  iodin  solution  gave  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  erythrodextrin. 

Portion  C — tested  with  ammonium  oxalate  gave 
no  calcium  test. 

When  tested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  a 
gelatinous  precipitate  consisting  of  pectic  acid 
was  obtained. 

The  marc  from  the  water  extraction  washed 
with  alcohol  and  dried  at  100°  C.  weighed 3.492     Gm. 

This  was  treated  with  100  Go's  of  water,  contain- 
ing 5  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid — heated  until  a 
drop  of  it  gave  no  coloration  with  iodin.  No 
color  whatever  was  obtained.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  was  determined  and  was 
found  to  be 1.0011  Gm. 

The  excess  over  1.000  or  .0011   divided  by  eight 

equals    0 . 0001 1%  of  starch  found 

From  the  above  we  deduce  that  the  probable  prin- 
ciples which  are  active  may  be  the  peculiar 
tannin,  the  resin  and  the  caoutchouc-like  sub- 
stance found  in  the  drug,  and  which  latter  in 
the  process  of  roasting  may  become  so  modi- 
fied and  rearranged  as  to  give  rise  to  some 
new  principle  to  which  the  so  highly  lauded 
effects  as  noticed  by  the  Chinese  may  be  as- 
cribed. 

Credit  is  herein  given  Mr.  Robert  P.  Fischelis,  Ph.  G.,  for  valuable  assistance  rendered  dur- 
ing this  investigation. — I.  V.  S.  S. 

REPORT  OF  A  CASE  OF  OPIUM    HABIT  TREATED   WITH    COMBRETUM    SUNDIACUM. 

This  plant  is  a  woody  climber,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Combretaceae  and  is 
found  abundantly  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  especially  in  Selangor.  A  botanical 
description  of  it  is  not  necessary  as  it  is  a  recognized  plant  in  all  of  the  standard 
botanical  works  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  world.  The  story  of  its  introduction 
into  Chinese  medicine  is  given  by  Wray,  which  is  one  of  those  highly  charac- 
teristic improbable  romances  which  have  been  associated  especially  with  nostrums 
and  Chinese  remedies.  The  story  goes,  that  a  party  of  Chinese  woodcutters 
having  run  out  of  tea  prepared  an  infusion  from  this  plant  as  a  substitute  for 
their  national  drink,  and  in  some  way,  accidentally,  opium  got  mixed  with  it,  and 
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after  taking  this  mixture  for  a  week  they  found  that  their  craving  for  opium  liad 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  method  of  using  it  in  China  is  stated  by  Wray  to  be  as  follows :  The  twigs, 
and  leaves  of  the  plant  are  chopped  up  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch  in  length  and 
dried  for  several  days  and  then  the  woody  portions  of  the  twigs  are  separated 
from  the  leaves  by  a  winnowing  process  and  set  aside  in  a  separate  sack.  The 
leaves  are  then  thoroughly  roasted  and  mixed  again  with  the  sticks.  From  this 
mixture  a  decoction  is  prepared  by  boiling  eight  to  ten  ounces  of  the  plant  in  four 
gallons  of  water  for  several  hours.  This  liquid  is  then  strained  through  a  cloth 
and  used  before  time  for  decomposition.  The  opium  habitue  takes  his  ordinary 
daily  dose  of  opium,  mixes  it  with  a  quart  of  the  decoction  and  from  this  bottle 
he  takes  at  the  intervals  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  smoke,  a  dose  of  three 
ounces  of  this  mixture  and  fills  up  the  bottle  with  pure  decoction  of  combretum. 
This  method  of  preparation  and  use  differs  a  little  in  details  from  that  which  we 
have  seen  elsewhere  described  but  in  principle  all  of  these  methods  of  employment 
are  that  long  established  practice  of  gradual  reduction  in  the  dose  of  the  narcotic. 
Even  the  method  of  adding  an  inert  substitute  for  replacing  the  daily  dose  of 
opium  taken  from  a  stock  bottle  is  a  well  recognized  method  of  reducing  the  dose. 
1  myself  have  had  occasion  in  treating  a  patient  who  had  acquired  the  paregoric 
habit,  to  have  a  preparation  made  exactly  according  to  the  formula  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopeia  for  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  omitting  only  the  opium  and 
substituting  this  preparation  in  the  same  method  as  recommended  for  combretum. 

The  plant  appears  to  have  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  China  for  the  relief  of  the  opium  habit.  The  statements  which 
are  made  concerning  the  results  from  this  treatment  are,  however,  vague  in  the 
extreme  as  to  the  results.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  single  detailed  report 
of  a  case  treated  by  the  method  although  there  are  several  articles  in  which  the 
drug  was  claimed  to  have  been  used  with  good  results.  The  only  trial  of  the 
remedy  which  has  been  published  in  this  country  so  far  as  I  know  is  in  the  paper 
of  Heffner,  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1910. 
This  paper  comes  the  nearest  to  describing  the  effects  in  an  actual  case  of  any 
communication  I  have  seen,  although  there  is  no  detailed  report.  The  case  men- 
tioned after  ten  weeks'  treatment  was  entirely  cured  of  the  opium  habit.  Heffner 
also  states  that  others  have  obtained  favorable  results  from  the  plant  but  gives  no 
reference  to  the  literature.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  worth  while  to  briefly 
describe  the  effects  which  I  have  noted  in  a  marked  case  of  opium  habit. 

L.  R.,  aged  Z7 .  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  acquired  the  opium  habit  through 
the  use  of  Bull's  Cough  Syrup,  later  using  paregoric  and  laudanum.  After 
realizing  that  he  had  acquired  the  opium  habit,  he  took  the  Contrell  Opium  Cure, 
for  which  he  paid  $5.00  a  week,  and  after  a  month's  treatment  learned  that  the 
cure  contained  morphine.  Later  he  used  the  alkaloid  and  states  that  he  has  taken 
as  high  as  forty  grains  a  day  of  morphine,  in  from  three  to  five  grain  doses. 
About  one  and  one-half  years  ago  he  was  treated  at  a  hospital  and  for  two  weeks 
after  leaving  did  not  take  any  opium  but  was  now  using  between  three  and  four 
ounces  of  laudanum  a  day.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital 
in  April,  1911.  An  eight-ounce  bottle  was  filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
tincture  of  opium  and  an  infusion  of  combretum  (prepared  by  Prof.  Stanislaus). 
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Of  this  mixture  he  was  given  one  tablespoonful  every  two  hours  and  for  each 
dose  that  was  taken  out  there  was  poured  in  an  equal  quantity  of  the  infusion  of 
combretum.  During  the  first  week,  although  he  was  not  sleeping  well  and  was 
distinctly  nervous,  the  symptoms  were  ifi  no  way  violent.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
however,  he  became  extremely  restless  and  suffered  intensely  with  insomnia, 
although  there  was  no  diarrhoea.  The  second  week  of  his  stay  in  the  hospital 
was  no  whit  less  painful  to  him  than  to  the  opium  habitue  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment. As  the  combretum  did  not  seem  to  exercise  any  quieting  action  whatsoever 
it  was  stopped  and  the  case  treated  along  conventional  lines.  He  remained  in  the 
hospital  about  six  weeks  and  so  far  has  not  returned  to  the  drug. 

While  from  this  single  case  one  is,  of  course,  not  justified  in  drawing  definite 
conclusions,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  probable  that  the  plant  exercises  any  peculiar 
effect  upon  the  central  nervous  system  which  would  explain  its  action  in  opium 
habit.  It  seems  perfectly  plausible  to  ascribe  its  virtues  to  the  large  percentage 
of  tannic  acid  which  it  contains.  When  the  infusion  is  mixed  wath  the  opium 
there  is  a  heavy  precipitate  consisting,  presumably,  largely  of  the  tannates  of  the 
opium  alkaloids.  As  we  administered  it,  the  bottle  was  always  well  shaken  so 
that  these  were  also  taken. 

The  effect  of  the  tannic  acid  will  be  two-fold.  In  the  first  place  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  symptoms  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  opium  is  diarrhoea,  which, 
of  course,  the  tannin  would  tend  to  restrain  and  as  the  dose  of  tannin  in  the 
method  of  administration  recommended  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  opium 
withdrawn,  the  need  of  the  intestines  is  gradually  met  as  it  occurs.  The  second 
factor  which  has  occurred  to  me,  is  that  the  tannate  of  morphine  which  is  formed, 
being  but  very  sparingly  soluble  is  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  tract  very  slowly 
so  that  instead  of  the  abrupt  pleasurable  effects  of  the  opium  the  drug  is  so  slowly 
absorbed  that  the  patient  is  continually  under  a  comparatively  mild  degree  of 
narcotic  effect.  This,  while  not  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  pleasurable  sensations 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  violent  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  so  that  with 
a  little  determination  the  patient  is  able  to  endure  for  a  time  without  the  drug. 
As  far  as  I  can  determine  it  has  been  the  experience  of  others  that  the  drug"  is 
more  useful  in  reducing  the  dose  than  in  producing  complete  cures. 

I  believe  that  combretum  sundiacum  is  of  service  in  the  treatment  of  the  opium 
habit,  but  whether  it  is  of  any  more  service  than  tannic  acid  or  the  other  vegetable 
astringents,  I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  say. — H.  C.  \\'.,  Jr. 


THE  RED  TAPE  OF  DUTY. 
"The  boy  who  'stood  on  the  burning  deck,'  and  who  committed  suicide  on  a 
technical  point  of  obedience,  has  been  held  up  to  the  school  children  of  this  century 
as  a  model  of  faithfulness  to  duty.  The  boy  was  the  victim  of  a  blind  adherence 
to  the  red  tape  of  duty.  He  was  placing  the  whole  responsibilitv  for  his  acts  on 
some  one  outside  himself.  He  was  helplessly  waiting  for  instruction  in  the  hour 
of  emergency  when  he  should  have  acted  for  himself.  His  act  was  an  empty 
sacrifice.  It  was  a  useless  throwing  away  of  human  life.  It  did  no  good  to  the 
father,  to  the  boy,  to  the  ship,  or  to  the  nation." — IVilliam  George  Jordan. 
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Papers   Presented  at   the    Fifty-Ninth    Convention 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  PHARMACY  AND 
CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


M.    I.    WILBERT. 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  American  pharmacists  to 
the  work  of  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  to  discuss  more  particularly  the  educational  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  and  the  possible  elaboration  of  this  same  line  of  work  in  the 
future. 

The  origin  and  object  of  the  Council  has  been  well  outlined  by  Torald  Sollman 
in  a  series  of  articles  entitled,  "The  Broader  Aims  of  the  Council  on  Pharmacy 
and  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association,"  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  since  then  reprinted  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  for  ready  reference. 

The  origin  of  the  Council  is  also  recorded  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  for  1905  (Vol.  53,  pp.  67-69),  so  that  for  the  time 
being  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  Council  was  organized  in  February,  1905, 
for  the  direct  purpose  of  investigating  the  then  numerous  and  involved  problems 
in  connection  with  the  advertising  and  use  of  proprietary  remedies.  As  originally 
constituted,  the  Council  consisted  of  three  sub-committees — Pharmacy,  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacolog}' — with  the  late  C.  S.  N.  Hallberg  as  secretary  and  "main- 
spring." 

The  functions  of  the  Council  were  primarily  judicial,  and  its  first  work  was  to 
assist  in  ridding  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
of  the  advertisements  of  secret  or  semi-secret  proprietary  remedies. 

To  appreciate  the  really  far-reaching  effects  of  this  work,  more  particularly 
the  courage  required  to  carry  it  on,  one  must  compare  a  number  of  the  Journal 
published  five  or  six  years  ago  with  a  corresponding  number  of  today,  and  note 
the  direct  money  loss  in  the  way  of  "gilt  edge"  advertising  that  was  involved. 

At  that  time  wiseacres  on  all  sides  predicted  that  the  undertaking  was  rank 
folly,  that  the  Journal  of  the  A.  M.  A.  could  not  exist  without  the  patronage  of  ~ 
proprietary  medicine  manufacturers,  and  that  the  life  of  the  Council  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  short  one. 

Fortunately,  these  prophets  had  not  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
average  American,  and  more  particularly  the  average  American  physician,  is 
willing  to,  and  does  occasionally,  do  some  thinking  for  himself,  and  usually  fol- 
lows his  thinking  up  with  a  practical  adaptation  of  the  course  that  appeals  to  him. 
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While  the  members  of  the  Council,  individually  and  collectively,  were  maligned 
and  abused  in  some  quarters  for  being  "hare-brained"  destructionists,  theif  work 
was  appreciated  and  praised  by  the  better  element  in  American  medicine,  and  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time  physicians  all  over  the  country  were  willing  to  have 
the  Council  adopt  much  more  stringent  rules  than  the  originators  of  the  same 
had  dared  to  hope  for. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  in  1908,  the  original  ten  rules  were  amended 
so  as  to  provide  for  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  therapeutic 
claims  made  in  connection  with  patented  and  proprietary  remedies.  A  fourth 
sub-committee,  on  therapeutics,  was  organized,  and  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
Journal  were  given  a  second  overhauling,  resulting,  as  before,  in  a  considerable 
loss  of  revenue  from  advertisers  of  a  pecuniarily  reliable  type,  but  resulting  also 
in  a  corresponding  increase  of  respectability  and  an  augmentation  in  the  number 
of  subscribers,  showing  that  physicians  at  least  are  willing  to  learn  and  are 
capable  of  appreciating  sacrifices  for  an  evidently  just  cause. 

No  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  credit  for  the  final  success  of  the  Council  is 
due  to  the  activity  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion under  the  supervision  of  W.  A.  Puckner,  the  present  secretary  of  the  Council. 

This  laboratory  was  organized  early  in  1906,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the 
work  done,  while  largely  made  up  of  reprints  of  articles  published  in  the  Journal, 
are  nevertheless  interesting  in  that  they  present  for  ready  reference  the  unusual, 
and  in  many  respects  original,  chemical  data  involved  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Council. 

These  "Reports,"  with  the  "Reports  of  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,"  now  also  reprinted  annually,  the  "Propa- 
ganda for  Reform  in  Proprietary  Medicines,"  and  the  current  number  of  "New 
and  Non-Ofiicial  Remedies,"  contain  a  rather  complete  reflection  of  the  various 
activities  of  the  Council  that  are  more  fully  recorded  in  the  8,000  or  more  pages 
of  the  weekly  "Bulletins"  circulated  up  to  the  present  time. 

As  the  total  of  these  reports  comprises  upwards  of  1,400  printed  pages,  it  would 
be  futile  to  endeavor  to  reflect  the  various  accomplishments  of  the  Council  in 
the  course  of  a  short  paper. 

It  may  be  permissible,  however,  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  work  done  in 
exposing  the  nature  of  the  acetanilide  mixtures,  the  discussion  on  the  misuse  of 
digestive  ferments  and  liquid  foods,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  exposition 
of  the  misleading  claims  that  were  made  in  connection  with  Arhovin,  Somnos. 
Isopral,  Chinosol,  Probilin,  Collargol,  and  a  host  of  other  proprietary  prepara- 
tions, now  living  or  dead,  w'hich  were  being  marketed  by  the  manufacturers  with 
a  view  of  securing  prompt  returns  on  money  invested  in  printer's  ink. 

Since  1908,  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  has  been  increasingly 
active  in  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  various  problems  that  are  involved  in 
present-day  therapeutic  practices  and  has  busied  itself  with  the  development  of 
plans  for  the  systematic  upbuilding  of  a  rational  materia  medica  by  means  of 
which  it  should  be  possible  to  eliminate  at  once  and  for  always  both  therapeutic 
nihilism  as  well  as  therapeutic  fetishism,  and  to  place  therapy  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion of  well  established  truths. 

From  the  very  origin  of  the  Council,  the  members  have  appreciated  the  need 
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for  conducting  an  educational  campaign   in   favor  of   recognized  open   formula 
or  official  medicaments. 

The  earliest  efforts  in  this  direction  were  undertaken  by  individual  members 
of  the  Council  through  the  publications  of  the  Journal  office. 

Beginning  in  1905,  there  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  a  series  of  articles  entitled,  "The  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  Physician." 
These  articles  were  designed  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more  reliable,  official 
medicaments  and  to  point  out  the  advantages,  to  both  physician  and  patient,  that 
might  accrue  from  the  rational  use  of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  remedies. 

The  articles  were  subsequently  published  in  book  form,  and  have  been  since 
reprinted  on  two  different  occasions. 

Early  in  1906,  largely  through  the  initiative  and  instrumentality  of  the  late 
C.  S.  N.  Hallberg,  the  American  Medical  Association  published  an  epitome  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  under  the  title,  "Manual  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and 
the  National  Formulary." 

This  latter  publication  proved  to  be  the  immediate  incentive  for  the  now  wide- 
spread U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  propaganda  that  has  done  so  much  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  retail  druggists  to  the  possibility  of  improving  their  own  standing  in  the 
community  by  developing  the  professional  side  of  their  calling. 

Following  the  publication  of  these  books,  an  effort  was  made,  through  a  special 
committee,  to  induce  teachers  of  materia  medica  to  devote  much,  if  not  all,  of 
their  time  to  the  discussion  of  w^ell  established  official  medicaments,  so  as  to 
give  to  future  generations  of  medical  men  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  possible 
tises  and  limitations  of  the  more  important  articles  in  our  materia  medica. 

While  this  work  has  not  been  entirely  futile,  the  practical  results  have  not  been 
commensurate  with  the  time  and  money  that  have  been  expended.  The  reasons 
for  this  apparent  failure  are  directly  traceable  to  the  redundancy  of  the  present 
official  standards  for  drugs  and  medicinal  preparations  and  the  ever  threatening 
possibility  of  having  one  of  the  members  of  the  state  board  of  medical  examiners 
propound  a  question  regarding  the  possible  uses  and  action  of  some  little  known 
or  practically  obsolete  drug. 

This  latter  obstacle  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  overcome,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  several  state  boards  and  the  teachers  of  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics,  the  Council  has  reasonable  hopes  of  being  able  to  issue  a  list  of 
reliable  medicaments  to  which  systematic  instruction  in  materia  medica  can 
largely  be  confined. 

This  then,  leads  up  to  the  most  recent  and  perhaps  the  most  important  piece 
of  investigative  work  as  yet  undertaken  by  the  Council ;  a  systematic  review  and 
study  of  the  moot  points  in  drug  therapy.  While  it  is  true  that  here  the  indi- 
vidual problems  are  legion,  it  is,  nevertheless,  expected  that  many  of  them  can  be 
satisfactorily  studied  in  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time,  and  that  this  work  once- 
thoroughly  established,  will  be  taken  up  and  continued  by  individual  investigators 
and  by  other  medical  organizations. 

It  is  not  expected  to  revolutionize  the  materia  medica  of  the  country  in  any 
given  period  of  time,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  systematic  and  conscientious 
investigation  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  certain  statements  made  in  connection 
with  more  or  less  well  established  remedies  will  serve  to  put  the  practice  of  drug 
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therapy  on  a  firm  foundation,  against  which  the  "isms"   and  "pathies"  of  the 
future  will  rail  in  vain. 

The  program,  as  outlined,  is  broad  enough  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  scientific  medicine  to  participate  in,  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  members  of  the  American  Pharmaeutical  Association,  both  individually 
as  well  as  collectively,  will  lend  their  aid  in  clearing  up  some  of  the  many  per- 
plexing questions  in  connection  with  tlie  origin,  composition  and  uses  of  well 
established  drugs. 


THE  REAL  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  PHARMACIST. 


HENRY  P.    HYNSON,   PHAR.   D. 


These  conclusions  are  arrived  at  from  a  point  of  view  secured  by  standing 
upon  a  mass  of  my  own  needs  and  deficiencies,  that  is  heightened  and  made  more 
secure  by  the  deficiencies  of  many  proprietors,  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact, 
and,  more  particularly,  by  the  glaring  defects  of  clerks  I  have  employed. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  I  am  not  presuming  to  criticise  the  syllabus 
of  studies  outlined  by  the  able  national  committee  which  has  had  that  matter  in 
charge ;  indeed,  I  will  be  glad  if  I  am  able  to  assist  that  body  of  earnest  workers 
in  the  good  work  they  are  doing. 

It  would  seem,  that  a  person  knowing  and  knowing  well,  all  the  subjects  that 
committee  has  prepared  for  a  college  curriculum,  might  be  a  fairly  good  pharma- 
cist. Yet,  I  believe  there  will  be  many  who  will  make,  when  the  course  of  studies 
proposed  is  put  into  operation,  a  uniform  rating  of  over  ninety  percentum,  and 
then  fail,  sadly  fail,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  retail  pharmacist  of  today, 
even  in  strictly  pharmaceutical  pursuits. 

I  will  confess  that  my  standard  of  success  is  quite  different  from  that  of  many 
others  who  may  be  very  properly  rated  as  both  sane  and  sound.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  pharmacist  wears  large  diamonds  in  his  shiny,  celluloid  shirt  front,  or 
rides  in  an  orange,  red  and  green  colored  automobile,  or  cleaves  placid  waters 
with  a  sputtering  motor  boat,  and  pays  for  them  all,  while  still  having  "money 
to  burn,"  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  prove  that  he  is  or  has  been  a  successful 
pharmacist.  I  am  quite  ready  to  grant  that  money  making  and  money  saving 
constitute  one  and  a  very  essential  element  of  success.  Any  one  who,  barring 
unusual  misfortune,  fails  to  do  this  can  not  be  styled  successful.  But,  beside 
providing  for  himself  a  comfortable  living  and  a  few  ducats  for  a  "rainy  day," 
the  really  successful  pharmacist  must  have  made  himself  truly  useful  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  is  located  and,  by  all  means,  he  must  have  won  respect  for 
the  vocation  in  which  he  has  served ;  g\ory  and  honor  must  have  been  added  to 
his  profession  because  of  his  accomplishments  and  because  of  his  honorable 
practice.  Only  such  practitioners  will  be  remembered ;  only  such  practitioners 
will  leave  the  world  of  pharmacy  and,  incidentally,  the  world  at  large,  better 
because  they  lived,  thus  evidencing  the  only  kind  of  success  that  is  really  worth 
seeking. 

Now,    to    win    such    satisfactory    results,    one   must,    of    all    things,    have    an 
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abundance  of  common  sense.  That  means,  I  believe,  that  he  should  possess  that 
<iuality  of  mind  which  will  prevent  him  from  making  a  fool  of  himself  when 
solving  problems,  the  exact  counterpart  of  which  he  has  not  solved  before  or 
which  have  not  been  solved  in  his  presence.  Some  call  it  logic,  some  call  it 
reason,  but  it  is  neither,  because  satisfactory  results  may  not  follow  the  use 
of  these  qualities.  It  would  be  better  to  style  it  self-reliance  or  dependence 
upon  natural  "wit." 

I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  accurately  concluded  that  this  "common  sense"  is 
ever  inherent;  I  am  strongly  of  the  belief  that  it  is,  after  all,  acquired  through 
experience.  Here,  the  important  matter  for  consideration  is  to  find  out  how 
it  is  that  some  acquire  so  much  of  this  most  valuable  knowledge  quite  early,  even 
with  their  first  impression.  If  it  is  environment  or  parental  excellence,  then, 
for  the  love  of  coming  generations,  let  us  try  to  find  what  and  how  it  is,  that 
very  many  more  may  acquire  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  hazy  about  this ;  I  trust  to  be  understood  and  as  saying 
that  when  this  quality  of  mind  is  found  lacking  in  a  student  or  apprentice,  in 
some  way  or  another,  it  must  be  supplied  to  him  and,  if  he  can  not  acquire  it 
by  some  process  of  education,  then  he  must  be  forced  out  of  Pharmacy's  domain 
by  our  colleges,  or  if  not  by  them,  by  our  boards.  Judging  from  the  output  of 
a  half  dozen  colleges,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  schools  have  not  been  able  to 
eliminate  this  fool-class  of  w^ould-be  pharmacists.  To  do  this,  however,  is 
fundamental,  and  we  must  not  be  satisfied ;  we,  who  try  to  be  honorable  and  true, 
must  not  be  satisfied  until  we  "nip  off"  these  entirely  impossible  buds  from  the 
pharmaceutical  bush,  quite  early,  even  before  they  begin  to  open.  But  to  do  this 
effectively,  we  must  establish  a  just  and  thorough  test  for  "buds".  Anxiously,  I 
wonder  if  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  use  such  tests  in  unendowed  schools? 

Another  peculiar  something  a  pharmacist  needs  to  be  taught  is  to  be  dignified ; 
he  must  acquire  true  dignity.  By  this,  I  mean  he  must  be  intelligent  enough, 
careful  enough  and  honest  enough  to  know  himself  and,  thus  knowing  himself, 
he  must  be  so  well  equipped  as  to  win,  first,  his  own  respect  and,  secondly,  the 
respect  of  those  who  really  and  truly  know  him. 

True  pharmaceutical  dignity,  then,  is  the  behavior  that  is  inspired  by  reasonable 
self-respect  and  by  the  generous  respect  of  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact 
in  the  practice  of  our  profession.  Refinement  and  dignity  are  much  the  same  or 
are,  at  least,  inseparable.  Both  are  the  result  of  self-examination  and  self- 
instruction,  acquired  and  stimulated  by  comparing  ones  self  with  idealistic  stan- 
dards of  excellence;  when  he  should  be  more  accurate  in  his  findings  and  more 
severe  in  his  requirements  for  himself  than  he  is  in  his  estimation  of  others. 

We  pharmacists  need,  probably  more  than  anything  else,  to  be  cultured; 
broadly  cultured.  I  understand  culture  and  training  to  mean  much  the  same. 
I  do  not  believe  either  consists  entirely  in  possessing  much  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  of  higher  mathematics  or  of  many  modern  languages.  All  these  con- 
tribute to  culture,  but  I  question  the  quality  of  any  one's  culture  when  he  is  not 
able  to  make  himself  easy  in  polite  society  or  able  to  successfully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  higher  social  life.  The  appropriately  cultured  person  is  always  con- 
ventional, and  it  is  a  sad  spectacle  one  makes  who  is  conspicuous  because  of 
oddities  that  are  his. 
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Standards  for  culture  may  be  selected  from  those  persons  in  a  community  who 
enjoy  universal  respect  and  from  those  who  are  prominent  because  of  real  worth 
and  because  they  really  merit  the  position  they  occupy.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false,  in  any  community,  and  thus  find  helpful 
standards. 

Yet,  withal,  pharmacists,  like  all  men  who  really  bear  the  image  of  the  creator, 
need  to  be  or  to  become  truly  romantic ;  that  is,  able  and  willing  to  do  even  the 
unusual,  if  that  is  necessary  for  truth's  sake.  Romance  never  clashes  with  the 
conventional ;  it  is  often  the  quality  that  enables  us  to  be  conventional  at  the 
sacrifice  of  pride,  ambition  or  some  such  less  creditable  attribute  of  our  nature. 
We  are  romantic  when  we  sacrifice  possible  gain,  gain  that  others  do  not  hesitate 
to  acquire,  because  we  will  not  ignore  the  higher  ideals  of  our  vocation,  and  it 
is  the  true  and  beautifully  romantic  spirit  that  enables  up  to  resist  temptations, 
to  do  the  right  and  boldly  stand  for  the  nobler  and  more  useful  forms  of  practice ; 
certainly  that  form  which  obeys  civil  law  and  follows  the  leadings  of  the  more 
delicate  precepts  of  personal  righteousness. 

The  pharmacist  needs  to  be  taught  and  to  learn  much  more  regarding  true 
art;  he  must,  indeed,  become  more  artistic.  Probably,  such  knowledge  is  really 
a  part  of  general  culture;  certainly,  one  may  be  neither  polite  nor  dignified 
without  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  art.  It  is  this  information  that  will  make 
him  able  to  appreciate  real  values  and  it  is  this  same  knowledge  that  will  lead 
him  to  employ  durable,  appropriate  and  useful  fixtures  and  appointments  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  business.  Nothing,  it  is  believed,  conduces  so  largely  to 
the  doing  of  better  things,  in  better  ways,  than  does  this  knowledge  of  true  art. 
It  inspires  its  possessor  with  the  desire  to  present  the  higher  forms,  those  that 
more  nearly  approach  the  ideal.  The  real  artistic  spirit  will  guard  one  against 
committing  vulgarities  which  entirely  counteract  the  helpful  influence  of  the 
highest  technical  acquirements. 

I  have  not  intended  to  convey  the  thought  that  less  technical  knowledge  is 
required.  I  would,  however,  suggest  this,  in  case  it  be  found  necessary  to  make 
place  for  this  more  general  teaching. 

I  am  confident,  because  of  what  I  have  heard  so  many  times,  that  it  will  be 
said  these  broader  teachings  are  no  part  of  a  technical  training.  Let  me  advise 
that  I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  the  technical  training  of  the  pharmacist  at 
all,  but  have  tried  to  show  what  I  believe  to  be  his  greatest  educational  needs, 
no  matter  where  they  are  to  be  supplied,  and  I  am  trying  to  be  extremely  practical 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is,  annually,  going  to  the  schools  of 
pharmacy  of  this  country,  as  has  certainly  been  the  case  since  1876,  a  class  of 
young  men  who  need  and  have  needed  the  very'  instruction  that  I  have  suggested ; 
needed  for  the  better  serving  of  the  public,  for  the  greater  advancement  of 
pharmacy  and  for  general  betterment  of  themselves.  Do  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  is  this  kind  of  grist  that  has  been  coming  and  continues  to  come  to  the 
pharmaceutical  college  mill.  I  believe  I  may  truly  say  it  is  the  very  same  kind 
that  will  continue  to  come  for  years  and  years.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  to  be 
our  duty,  a  part  of  our  work,  to  so  modify  our  mills  that  they  will  clean  this 
grist  and  prepare  it  for  the  final  finer  grinding.  Let  us  take  it  as  we  find  it,  as  it 
comes  to  us  and,  during  a  preliminary  year,  blow  out  all  the  chaff,  blow  it  forever 
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away,  while  cleaning  and  polishing  the  sound  grain.  As  it  is,  we  are  mixing  chaff 
and  crudities  and  deliciencies  and  misfortunes  all  together  with  results  that  are, 
by  no  means,  satisfactory  to  the  three  factors  most  interested:  the  public,  the 
employer  and  the  employe.  Secondary  schools  may  help  and  colleges  may  more 
largely  assist,  but  while  these  remain  such  uncertain  quantities  as  they  now,  most 
certainly,  are,  a  practical  preparatory  course  in  the  schools  of  pharmacy  is  really 
the  only  thing  that  will  supply,  out  of  the  material  at  hand,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  pharmacists  required  to  meet  present  day  demands. 

Common  sense,  dignity,  culture,  are  the  possessions ;  romantic,  artistic  are  the 
qualities.  Is  there  a  successful  practical  pharmacist  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  or  anywhere  else,  who  will  not  admit,  when  he  fully  understands  what 
these  mean,  that  they  are  more  essential  to  the  really  helpful  assistant  than  is  all 
the  strictly  technical  training  he  may  secure  at  the  best  of  our  pharmaceutical 
schools?  These  possessions  and  qualities  make  up  the  advantages  that  it  has 
been  thought  result  from  "drug  store  experience".  It  is  very  true  that,  when 
this  so-called  experience  gives  such  things,  it  is,  indeed,  most  advantageous.  But 
what  is  the  situation  when  it  does  not  give  these,  but  instills  everything  that  is 
contrary,  what  then? 

Let  us  see,  just  for  a  moment,  what  these  possessions  and  these  qualities  mean. 
Common  sense,  I  believe,  means  no  more  than  the  ability  to  properly  attack  a 
problem.  When  a  clerk  "goes  at  a  thing  right,"  we  know  how  valuable  he  is; 
how  safe  he  is,  and  how  much  he  will  accomplish.  We  all  know  that  this  ability 
does  not  come  from  technical  training,  necessarily,  although  technical  training, 
if  properly  directed,  will  greatly  assist  in  its  development. 

Dignity  and  culture  make  the  successful  salesman  or  merchant;  they  claim 
respect  and  inspire  confidence.  These,  assisted  by  artistic  temperament  and  attain- 
ments, make  an  invincible  combination  that  will  be  more  effective  in  the  proprietor 
than  it  is  in  the  assistant,  however  powerful  it  may  there  appear.  Carriage, 
manner,  conversation,  dress,  store,  stock,  utensils,  labels,  advertisements,  every- 
thing material  that  is  worth  while,  should  come  under  the  beneficent  control  of 
these :  dignity,  culture,  art. 

It  is,  however,  the  romantic  spirit,  true  heroism,  that  makes  up  the  character 
and  shapes  the  policies  of  the  business  and  the  business  man.  Nothing  less  and 
nothing  different  will  prove  effective.  Neither  fear  of  the  law  or  lust  for  gain 
will  be  powerful  enough.  Romance,  alone,  will  bring  about  good  results ;  love  it 
is,  after  all,  love  for  the  real,  the  true  and  the  good. 

And  so,  my  dear  friends,  with  the  material  at  hand,  w^e  must  try  a  year  of 
probation ;  a  year  of  tutoring  in  common  things,  that  are  really  higher  things ; 
a  year  in  making  up  deficiencies  and  in  smoothing  rough  surfaces ;  a  year  in 
refining,  which  means  a  year  of  much  elimination,  of  helpful  elimination.  Am 
I  understood?  Three  years?  Yes,  by  all  means,  but  be  very  careful  that  there 
is  no  more  of  the  technical  than  there  is  now.  One  year  of  fundamental  prepara- 
tion; one  year  devoted  to  making  and  finishing  men;  two  years  devoted  to  making 
and  finishing  practical,  useful  pharmacists. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  MAKING  TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM. 


WILLIAM    R.    WHITE. 


Tincture  of  opium,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  galenical  prepara- 
tion in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  study  and  investigation. 
Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  its  manufacture,  the  majority  of  which  have 
involved  both  the  principle  of  maceration  and  percolation.  The  chief  feature  of 
this  method,  however,  is  that  it  is  based  entirely  on  the  principle  of  maceration. 
There  are  three  points  in  which  the  writer  claims  it  has  an  advantage  over  the 
U.  S.  P.  method: 

First.     It  entirely  exhausts  the  opium. 

Second.     It  avoids  the  slow  process  of  percolation. 

Third.     It  recovers  a  part  of  the  menstruum  left  in  the  marc. 

The  process  is  as  follows : 

Take  100  grams  of  U.  S.  P.  granulated  opium  and  add  to  it  500  c.  c.  of  boiling 
water;  macerate  for  48  hours  with  occasional  stirring;  add  500  c.  c.  of  alcohol, 
macerate  again  for  48  hours  with  occasional  agitation,  allow  the  drug  to  precipi- 
tate ;  decant  the  clear  supernatant  liquid,  place  the  residue  on  a  filter  and  allow 
the  menstruum  to  filter  until  it  ceases  to  drop,  then  place  the  filter  and  contents 
in  a  tincture  press  and  express  as  much  as  possible;  add  the  filtrate  to  that 
portion  decanted,  measure  the  whole,  noting  the  difference  between  that  obtained 
and  the  1000  c.  c.  first  used.  The  marc  is  then  exhausted  with  hot  water  by  adding 
about  80  c.  c.  at  a  time,  allowing  it  to  macerate  a  few  hours,  then  expressing  it. 
This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  opium  is  exhausted,  which  can  be  ascertained 
by  testing  the  filtrate  with  the  general  alkaloidal  reagents.  The  combined  extrac- 
tions are  then  evaporated  on  a  water  bath  until  the  volume  is  equal  to  one-half 
the  difference  noted  above.  This  is  then  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol 
and  added  to  the  measured  filtrates.  The  whole  tincture  is  then  filtered,  and  is 
ready  for  use. 

If  a  press  is  not  available,  the  same  fesults  can  be  obtained  in  the  exhaustion 
of  the  drug  with  the  hot  water  by  repeatedly  macerating  and  filtering  instead  of 
expressing,  except  that  all  of  the  alcohol  left  in  the  marc  will  be  lost  by  the 
subsequent  evaporation. 

About  400  c.  c.  of  hot  water  has  usually  been  found  sufficient  to  complete  the 
exhaustion.      Some   samples   of   opium,    however,    seem   harder   than    others    to 
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exhaust.  The  principal  objection  to  this  method  is  the  time  that  is  required  in 
evaporation.  This  is  to  a  large  extent  under  the  control  of  the  operator  and 
can  be  hastened  when  desired  by  using  a  greater  number  of  evaporating  dishes 
or  by  evaporating  in  vacuo. 

There  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  dispute  over  the  question  whether  water  will 
exhaust  opium  of  its  morphine,  since  the  U.  S.  P.  has  ruled  upon  this  fact  in 
its  directions  for  making  the  deodorized  tincture  opium,  also  in  the  extraction 
of  the  opium  in  the  assay  process. 

In  1902,  Dr.  E.  A.  Ruddiman  published  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy, 
vol.  xvi.,  p.  368,  in  which  he  claimed  that  the  opium  was  not  entirely  exhausted 
by  the  dilute  alcohol  used  in  the  1890  U.  S.  P.  process. 

In  1906,  H.  A.  B.  Dunning,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  stated  that 
it  had  been  proved  by  assay  that  neither  the  old  nor  ihe  new  U.  S.  P.  method 
for  making  tincture  opium  exhausts  the  opium  completely.  After  repeatedly 
assaying  the  tincture  made  by  the  above  method,  the  writer  can  state  that  his 
results  have  proved  conclusively  that  this  method  does  completely  exhaust  the 
opium  of  its  morphine. 

The  saving  in  alcohol  by  using  this  method  is  quite  an  item  in  the  cost  of  the 
tincture,  especially  where  large  quantities  are  made  at  a  time. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  will  state  that  this  method  has  been  in  constant  use 
by  one  firm  for  fifteen  years  with  the  most  favorable  results,  and  it  is  his  firm 
belief  that  the  practicability  of  this  method  will  appeal  especially  to  those 
pharmacists  who  are  not  prepared  to  assay  their  finished  tincture. 


NATIONAL  FORMULARY  AND  U.  S.  P.  WORK— W^HAT  HAVE  YOU 

DONE  WITH  IT? 


WM.   A.    HALL. 


The  U.  S.  P.  and  National  Formulary  work — What  have  you  done  with  it? 
The  thought  that  was  in  my  mind  a  year  ago  when  I  consented  to  prepare  a  paper 
was  a  litle  history  of  what  has  been  done  in  Detroit  along  that  line,  thinking  it 
might  be  of  help  to  organizations  in  other  places,  and  that  they  might  profit  by 
what  fruit  we  had  gleaned  out  of  it. 

We  first  considered  this  work  some  six  years  ago.  I  think  1905  was  the  incep- 
tion of  it.  We  started  in  with  the  meeting  that  the  Wayne  County  Medical  Asso- 
ciation had  on  the  "U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia''  which  had  just  come  out,  and  at  that 
time  we  read  a  paper  before  the  physicians  and  quite  a  number  of  the  pharmacists 
of  the  city  that  were  invited  to  be  present  on  "What  Physicians  Are  Prescribing." 
We  were  met  with  open  arms  by  the  physicians  and  invited  to  come  again,  and 
the  thought  was  in  each  one's  mind,  both  pharmacist's  and  physician's,  that  the 
idea  was  a  happy  one  of  a  joint  meeting.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  our  local 
Pharmacists'  Association,  the  Detroit  Retail  Druggists'  Association,  and  secured 
the  following  year  Prof.  Schlotterbeck,  who  presented  "Synthetics"  for  consid- 
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eration.  Every  meeting  we  have  had  has  been  one  of  constantly  increasing 
interest  on  the  part  of  both  pharmacists  and  physicians.  The  physicians  have 
been  entirely  wilhng  to  meet  us  half  way  and  bridge  over  the  chasm,  that  is  wont 
to  be  assumed  as  existing  between  the  two  professions,  and  placed  many  orders 
for  copies  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary. 

Next  year  we  took  up  the  question  of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations.  We 
had  our  committee  prepare  six  or  eight  samples  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  preparations 
so  that  we  had  quite  an  array  of  samples  on  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  the 
physicians  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  The  physicians  discussed  and  commented 
freely  on  the  very  favorable  appearance  of  the  preparations.  That  did  us  a  great 
deal  of  good,  not  only  in  the  way  of  having  these  preparations  prescribed,  but  it 
gave  the  physicians  an  idea  of  working  away  from  the  proprietary  remedies,  along 
lines  of  legitimate  work,  along  the  lines  of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations — 
not  that  other  preparations  of  merit  should  not  be  prescribed — because  they  are 
and  will  be,  but  that  the  work  should  be  along  ethical  lines — it  must  be  carried 
along  the  lines  which  are  advocated  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  by  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  N.  A.  R.  D.  took 
this  matter  up,  as  you  have  read  in  "Notes,"  and  then  later  evolved  the  scheme 
of  having  a  write  up  of  the  preparations  sent  to  a  list  of  physicians  that  the  local 
druggists  selected  along  with  some  literature  on  these  special  preparations.  Then 
the  druggist  following  up  the  plan  should  detail  the  physicians  individually,  have 
a  talk  with  them,  and  thus  help  to  create  a  kindly  relationship  even  outside  of 
the  detail  work. 

We  followed  the  presentation  of  these  preparations  next  year  with  an  address 
by  Prof.  Remington  on  the  subject  of  "The  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  Physician." 
The  following  year  "Preparations"  were  again  taken  up  and  a  chart  prepared 
showing  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  sales  of  about  ten  of  the  leading  pro- 
prietary medicines  in  the  Detroit  markets  and  those  that  would  not  be  considered 
ethical  preparations.  Last  year,  we  adopted  after  discussion  resolutions  instruct- 
ing our  delegates  to  the  U.  S.  P.  Revision  Convention.  This  year  we  had  Prof. 
Hynson  who  spoke  to  us  on  "The  Formation  and  Workings  of  the  Committee  of 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association,"  as  well  as  a 
clear  presentation,  with  historical  references,  of  the  relations  that  should  exist 
between  the  pharmacist  and  physician.  All  these  meetings  were  helpful.  They 
brought  the  ethical  preparations  before  the  physicians'  minds  and  it  resulted  not 
only  in  a  general  enlightenment  but  a  decided  increase  on  the  part  of  the  physician 
of  that  line  of  preparations,  thus  benefiting  not  only  the  physician  but  also  the 
patient  and  the  druggist. 

I  took  pains  to  collect  some  data  in  reference  to  this  work  by  inquiring  of 
different  representative  pharmacists  in  the  city.  Taking  two  hundred  prescrip- 
tions in  the  year  1907,  when  we  made  our  first  samples,  and  in  1910,  when  the 
canvass  was  made,  it  showed  a  very  gratifying  result.  The  figures  were,  in  brief, 
as  follows :  In  1907,  of  the  200  prescriptions  that  were  looked  up,  there  were 
called  for  of  the  U.  S.  P.  preparations  and  definite  chemicals  372  ethical  prepara- 
tions. In  1910,  after  three  years'  work,  there  was  a  call  for  440,  showing  an 
increase  of  18%.  On  these  same  200  prescriptions  there  were  102  patents  and 
proprietaries  called  for  in  1907,  while  in  1910  only  52,  a  decrease  of  50%.     In 
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1907  the  per  cent  of  the  special  or  proprietary  articles  to  the  total  number  of 
articles  called  for  in  these  same  200  prescriptions,  was  17.4%,  while  in  1910,  the 
per  cent  had  dropped  to  11.8.  What  was  done  in  Detroit  can  be  duplicated  in 
other  places.  But  you  will  say  that  we  have  the  physicians  prescribing  in  Detroit. 
All  right,  but  how  do  the  pharmaceutical  houses  get  their  preparations  called  for 
by  the  physician?  Why,  by  detail  work,  and  we  can  do  the  same,  and  don't 
neglect  the  valuable  team  work  or  get-together  meetings.  Now  it  seems  to  me  we 
can  do  something  and  in  the  end  the  physician  will  get  into  the  habit  of  pre- 
scribing the  preparations  that  we  so  desire  to  get  before  him.  If  he  sees  that  the 
local  druggist  can  and  does  make  the  preparations  that  he  wants  to  use,  will  it 
not  be  a  natural  thing  for  him  to  designate  these?  These  preparations  may  be 
made  for  you  if  you  do  not  care  to  make  them  yourself,  but  the  idea  is  to  get 
better  preparations,  more  ethical  preparations  in  use  by  the  physicians  which  will 
result  in  a  betterment  all  around. 

Briefly,  these  are  the  results  which  we  have  been  able  to  attain.  The  many 
physicians  assured  different  members  of  our  organization  of  their  thanks  that  we 
brought  these  things  up  before  them,  and  I  hope  what  has  been  our  experience 
in  good  results  may  be  your  experience  too. 


THE  MICROSCOPIC  CRITIC. 

"Most  people  study  character  as  a  proofreader  pores  over  a  great  poem;  his 
ears  are  dulled  to  the  majesty  and  music  of  the  lines,  his  eyes  are  darkened  to  the 
magic  imagination  of  the  genius  of  the  author ;  that  proofreader  is  busy  watching 
for  an  inverted  comma,  a  misspacing,  or  a  wrong-font  letter.  He  has  an  eye 
trained  for  the  imperfections,  the  weaknesses.  Men  who  pride  themselves  on 
being  shrewd  in  discovering  the  weak  points,  the  vanity,  dishonesty,  immorality, 
intrigue  and  pettiness  of  others  think  they  understand  character.  They  know  only 
part  of  character — they  know  only  the  depths  to  which  some  men  may  sink ;  they 
know  not  the  heights  to  which  some  men  may  rise.  An  optimist  is  a  man  who 
has  succeeded  in  associating  with  humanity  for  some  time  without  becoming  a 
cynic." — IViUiam  George  Jordan. 


TRUE  WORK  NEVER  FAILS. 

"There  is  no  honest  and  true  work,  carried  along  with  constant  and  sincere 
purpose,  that  ever  really  fails.  If  it  sometimes  seem  to  be  wasted  effort,  it  will 
prove  to  us  a  new  lesson  of  'how'  to  walk ;  the  secret  of  our  failures  will  prove 
to  us  the  inspiration  of  possible  successes.  Man  living  with  the  highest  aims,  ever 
as  best  he  can,  in  continuous  harmony  with  them,  is  a  success,  no  matter  what 
statistics  of  failure  a  near-sighted  and  half-blind  world  of  critics  and  com- 
mentators may  lay  at  his  door." — William  George  Jordan. 
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PERSONALITY  IN  PHARMACY. 


p.   HENRY  UTECH,  PH.  G. 


So  many  different  factors  enter  into  the  regime  of  the  pharmacist's  life  that  it 
is  well  nigh  impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  just  which  forces 
play  the  more  important  role  in  the  scheme  of  the  successful  man's  career.  Any 
attempt  to  analyze  the  problem  must  necessarily  take  into  account  such  vital 
factors  as  talent,  opportunity,  heredity,  environment,  etc.,  and  then  by  some 
process  of  elimination,  or  natural  selection,  determine,  psychologically  or  other- 
wise, just  how  far  or  how  much  each  of  these  factors  have  exercised  their  influence 
or  power  in  shaping  the  destiny  or  career  of  the  individual.  To  have  made  a 
success  of  life  is  the  crowning  ambition  of  man.  To  have  achieved  this  unique 
distinction  is  the  highest  glory  of  mankind.  According  to  one  authority,  the 
receipe  is  very  simple.  He  says:  "Success  in  life  represents  a  rule  in  three. 
Multiply  one's  talent  by  one's  opportunity  and  divide  by  circumstances  and  limita- 
tions, and  you  have  the  career."  But  -leaving  aside  the  psycholog}'  of  the  matter 
for  others  to  discuss,  let  me  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to  still  another  all- 
important  faculty  and  note  briefly  the  importance  of  personality,  i.  e.,  how  our 
personal  attitude  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fundamental  asset  in  conducting  a 
successful  business,  be  it  pharmacy  or  otherwise.  Let  us  pause,  therefore,  and 
inquire  into  the  problem  of  ourselves  and  see  how  far  the  personal  element  has 
contributed  to  our  personal  welfare ;  and  see  at  the  same  time,  how  many  of  our 
fellow  workers  place  such  little  emphasis  on  personality  as  a  factor  in  determining 
the  relative  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  world  of  business. 

The  world  today — as  in  all  the  ages  of  the  past — still  gives  the  first  prize  to 
persons  of  high  and  noble  character,  all  other  attributes  appear  to  have  lesser 
consideration.  One  of  the  first  prophets  in  history  was  cognizant  of  this  condition 
when  he  gave  the  admonition  that  "a  good  name  was  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches,"  but  somehow,  in  our  eagerness  to  achieve  material  success,  maxims, 
wisdom  and  past  traditions,  are  all  scattered  to  the  wind.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
more  of  our  pharmacists  are  not  possessed  of  higher  ideals,  for  I  know  of  no 
profession  or  vocation,  in  which  the  note  of  personality  is  so  all  important.  To 
have  acquired  the  respect,  esteem  and  good  will  of  a  community,  is  the  best  asset 
a  business  man  can  command.  Many  a  man  has  built  up  a  future  on  reputation 
of  his  good  name — it  represents  sterling  worth  in  character,  as  in  metal.  Having 
acquired  this  reputation  for  honesty,  integrity,  uprightness  in  your  dealings,  the 
battle  is  almost  won.     Instinctively,  people  prefer  to  deal   with   a  high   rather 
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than  a  low  type  of  individual ;  there  is  a  feeling  of  security  and  satisfaction 
about  it,  an  inherent  sense  of  admiration  for  the  person  of  clean  character  and 
high  ideals.  And  in  addition  to  all  these  advantages,  the  business  community 
trusts  and  respects  him,  takes  note  of  his  work  and  ability,  and  when  the  oppor- 
tunity calls  for  responsible  men,  his  name  appears  first  on  the  list. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  think  this  is  not  the  time,  nor  place,  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  question  of  morality,  but  the  problem  of  honesty  and  integrity 
is  so  closely  identified  with  the  new  standard  of  ethics  in  business,  that  it  becomes 
our  bounden  duty,  as  pharmacists,  to  awaken  from  our  lethargy,  particularly  at 
this  time  when  the  public  scrutiny  is  upon  us  and  when  we  have  the  endorsement 
and  approval  of  the  chief  executive  of  our  land,  who  has  confidence  in  our  ability 
and  who  is  inciting  us  on  to  still  higher  ideals  of  social  responsibility. 

We  are  living  today  in  an  epoch-making  period  in  the  history  of  pharmacy. 
Our  profession  is  undergoing  a  great  crisis,  and  the  public  eye  is  upon  us  as 
never  before.  Two  great  national  issues  are  before  us  demanding  consideration, 
viz.,  the  ethical  standard  of  our  products  and,  our  attitude  toward  the  liquor 
question,  and  the  individual  conscience — the  personality  of  each  and  every 
pharmacist — will  determine  just  what  our  measure  of  success  in  dealing  with 
these  problems  shall  be.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the 
question  of  honesty  and  morality  in  articles  of  food  and  drugs  is  being  freely 
and  thoroughly  discussed  ever}^\vhere.  For  some  unaccountable  reason,  many 
of  our  people  inherently  believed  that  most  drugs  were  either  poisonous  or 
adulterated,  but  thanks  to  our  good  friend,  Dr.  Wiley,  his  able  assistants,  and 
the  influence  of  the  secular  press,  this  opinion  is  being  successfully  controverted. 
Still  it  behooves  us,  as  loyal  workers  in  a  common  cause,  to  render  all  the  assist- 
ance possible,  each  in  his  own  community,  to  clear  up  any  local  prejudice  or 
misapprehension  that  may  exist,  and  thereby  indirectly  elevate  the  whole  moral 
standard  of  our  calling.  The  combined  influence  of  such  a  concerted  efifort  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  great  and  lasting  benefit. 

The  other  phase  of  public  scrutiny  to  which  we  as  a  profession  have  lately 
been  subjected,  is  the  problem  of  liquor  selling.  And  it  is  this  particular  feature 
of  our  business  which  is  mainly  responsible  for  bringing  odium  and  disfavor  upon 
us  as  a  profession  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  While  we 
have  thousands  of  honorable,  upright,  conscientious  men  engaged  in  the  business 
of  pharmacy,  the  small  percentage  who  indulge  in  this  debasing  and  nefarious 
practice,  naturally  bring  the  entire  profession  into  disrepute.  Unfortunately, 
the  world  does  not  judge  people,  or  a  profession,  by  its  highest  types,  but  prefers 
to  cast  the  lot  of  the  whole  with  the  few,  who,  taking  advantage  of  their  social 
position,  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  mercenary  and  illegitimate  practices  in  their  wild 
desire  for  material  gain.  But  the  battle  is  on,  and  we  cannot  aflford  to  ignore  it. 
We  shall  have  to  gird  our  loins,  like  the  knights  of  old,  and  call  into  play  all 
the  latent  forces  at  our  command  if  we  are  to  emerge  victoriously  from  the  im- 
pending crisis.  Our  personality  must  positively  and  definitely  assert  itself  if  we 
would  preserve  the  integrit}^  and  good  name  of  the  profession  which  we  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  Just  what  measures  to  employ  in  order  to  combat  this 
growing  menace  in  our  midst,  is  not  for  me  to  suggest.  Much  abler  minds  than 
mine  have  been  baflled  in  their  endeavors  to  curtain  this  pernicious  traffic.     That 
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eminent  scholar,  Martineau,  says  somewhere,  "Until  somebody  has  a  conscience 
nobody  can  feel  a  law,"  and  I  should  be  glad  indeed  to  have  this  grand  old 
association — which  has  already  fought  many  a  battle  for  the  interests  of  legitimate 
pharmacy — endorse  this  sentiment  and  take  some  definite  action  in  condemnation 
of  this  open  and  deliberate  practice  by  the  pharmacists  of  our  land.  This  much 
we  can  do — this  much,  as  an  organization  looking  for  the  uplifting  of  pharmacy, 
we  ought  to  do.  Economists  tell  us  that  idealism  for  the  few  is  not  possible 
until  we  all  attain  perfection,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  urge  our 
fellow  workers  to  advance  a  few  steps  toward  the  attainment  of  an  ideal  profes- 
sion of  pharmacy. 


BEWARE  OF  SCHEMES  THAT  ARE  QUESTIONABLE. 

"Beware  of  the  many  alluring  schemes  that  are  being  constantly  cooked  up  by 
*get-rich-quick'  sharps  and  brought  to  you  for  adoption  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  increasing  your  business.  They  look  very  enticing  if  you  fail  to  go  deeply 
into  their  outcome,  but  are  always  very  costly  to  the  victim,  knowledge  of  which 
comes  too  late  to  be  of  service.  If  you  permit  yourself  to  be  cajoled  into  identi- 
fying your  store  with  any  one  of  these  schemes  you  will  discover  shortly  that 
your  neighbor  has  gone  you  one  better,  and  taken  up  with  another,  that  will 
double  discount  your  fake  game — and  so  it  will  go  on  until  business  becomes 
thoroughly  demoralized  and  you  will  all  be  hunting  ways  of  escape. 

"Our  Association  succeeded  some  years  since  in  entirely  eliminating  all  the 
nuisances  of  this  character  from  the  drug  business,  but  it  has  taken  hard  work 
and  eternal  vigilance  ever  since  to  keep  clear  of  them. 

"We  have  been  led  into  the  writing  of  this  article  because  calls  have  been 
coming  from  all  directions  concerning  a  lottery  scheme  that  is  being  pushed  under 
the  auspices  of  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  city,  that  is  being  urged  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  own  income  by  depleting  yours.  We  are  amazed  that  a 
reputable  journal  would  take  up  with  such  a  questionable  method  of  advertising 
itself  at  the  cost  of  its  friends  and  patrons,  whose  business  will  be  demoralized 
and  unsettled  by  falling  in  with  it. 

"Do  a  litle  quiet  thinking  before  the  damage  is  done." — Western  Pa.  Retail 
Druggist. 
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THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGE  OF 

PHARMACY. 


ERNEST  C.   MARSHALL,   PH.   G. 


The  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  was  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  to  improve  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy in  the  state  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

The  records  of  the  Medical  Society  from  1821  to  1824  contain  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  relations  existing  between  the  apothecaries  and  the  physicians  and  to 
the  need  of  a  better  education  of  the  pharmacists  of  the  state,  and  of  a  regulation 
by  the  commonwhealth  of  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

On  June  6,  1821,  the  Society  appointed  a  committee  to  see  if  the  apothecaries 
"will  conform  to  the  Pharmacopaeia,"  and  also  one,  consisting  of  Drs.  Mason, 
Hayward,  Bigelow,  Chaplin  and  Wyman,  on  "the  better  education  of  apothe- 
caries," 

October  2,  1822,  the  Society  voted  that  its  fellows  should  write  recipes  after 
Januar}^  1,  1823,  according  to  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  and  to  advise  the  apothe- 
caries of  their  purpose  by  publication  in  the  Columbian  Centinel,  Patriot  and 
Advertiser. 

June  4,  1823,  it  appointed  a  committee  to  render  more  safe  the  retailing  of 
medicines  and  followed  this  by  the  appointment  of  another  committee  to  petition 
the  Legislature,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  apothecaries,  for  the  better 
regulation  of  pharmaceutical  practice  throughout  the  state. 

February  4,  1824,  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  apothecaries 
reported,  which  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  were  requested  to  report 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  subject. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  organizers  of  the  Massaschusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 
was  held  at  the  call  of  Dr.  Ephraim  Elliott  (A.  M.,  Harvard,  1780),  Daniel  Noyes 
and  \V.  B.  White,  on  February  7,  1823.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Terence  Wakefield 
was  chosen  moderator  and  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Brewer,  secretary. 

The  only  business  which  appears  by  the  record  of  the  meeting  to  have  been 
transacted  was  the  reading  and  the  discussion  of  a  communication  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  to  "the  Druggists  and  Apothecaries  of  Boston,"  and  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  representing  the  Pharmacists  to  meet  the  committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  communi- 
cation, said  committee  to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 

Another  meeting  followed  this  one  on  a  date  not  specified  in  the  record  and  a 
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report  from  the  committee  appointed  to  consult  with  the  committee  of  the  Medical 
Society  was  received,  which  report  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  rest  in  abeyance 
for  some  months,  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  organizers  appears  to  have  been 
held  on  December  8,  1823,  on  which  date  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the 
report  of  the  previous  committee  into  consideration. 

Although  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  tenor  of  the 
communication  from  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  to  the  druggists  and 
apothecaries  of  Boston  and  of  the  report  from  the  committee  thereupon,  the  work 
has  been  fruitless  of  result,  but  the  substance  of  the  communication  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  petition  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  to  the  Legislature, 
which  petition  was  filed  on  June  6,  1823,  by  a  committee,  of  which  tw-o  of  its 
members  were  John  Gorham,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  College,  and 
Jacob  Bigelow,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  of  the  same  institution.  The  petition 
reads  as  follows : 

Boston,  June  6,  1823. 
To    the   Honorable   Senate   and   House    of   Representatives   in    General    Court 
Assembled: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  beg  leave  to  respectfully  represent  that  the  compounding  and  vending  of 
medicines  in  small  quantities  by  unqualified  persons  is  attended  by  extreme  hazard 
to  the  community  and  that  mistakes  of  an  alarming  if  not  of  fatal  character  have 
arisen  from  this  source. 

They  would  beg  leave  further  to  state  that  this  evil  is  of  such  a  nature  as  will 
in  all  probability  increase  with  our  increasing  population,  as  physicians  are  daily 
discontinuing  the  practice  of  compounding  or  preparing  the  medicines  which  they 
use.  and  have  therefore  become  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  druggists 
and  other  retailers  of  medicines.  They  therefore  pray  your  honorable  body  that 
the  Counsellors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  together  with  an  association 
of  apothecaries  for  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  if  such  an  association  should 
hereafter  be  incorporated*  may  have  the  power  to  appoint  boards  of  examiners 
in  various  parts  of  the  state,  who  shall  examine  all  persons  who  may  hereafter 
wish  to  compound  or  retail  medicines  in  small  quantities,  or  to  put  up  the  prescrip- 
tions of  physicians,  and  to  grant  licenses  without  expense  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  retail  medicines,  and  they  further  pray  that  said  board  may  have  the  power  to 
determine  upon  what  subjects  the  candidates  shall  be  examined  and  be  allowed  to 
prohibit  all  others  than  those  who  have  passed  an  examination  or  been  licensed  for 
retailing  medicines  in  small  quantities  after  the  passing  of  this  act  prayed  for,  and 
in  case  no  association  of  apothecaries  should  be  formed  at  present  *  the  under- 
signed respectfully  pray  that  the  Counsellors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
may  have  the  power  of  appointing  the  boards  of  examiners  and  proceeding  in  the 
business  alone  until  such  an  association  may  be  formed*  and  as  in  duty  bound  will 
ever  pray. 

John  G.  Coffin, 
Daniel  Thurber, 
George  Hayward,. 
Jacob  Bigelow, 
John  Gorham. 

This  petition  shows  conclusively  the  desire  of  the  Medical  Society  that  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  druggists  should  be  formed  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  regulation  of 
the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  the  state,  and  also  the  lines  along  which  its  committee 


*The  italics  are  ours. 
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was  proceeding,  and  it  is  therefore  considered  probable  that  the  business  of  the 
letter  to  the  druggists  which  was  considered  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  organizers 
concerned  the  formation  of  such  an  association. 

The  petition  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  opposed  with  acrimo- 
nious articles  in  the  press  of  that  day,  principally  in  communications  signed 
"Vesicator,"  in  which  articles  the  members  of  the  Medical  Society  were  termed 
pickpockets,  tyrants  and  accused  of  being  influenced  solely  by  mercenary  motives, 
and  the  Legislature  gave  the  Society  leave  to  withdraw  its  bill  and  petition! 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  endavor  set  in  motion  by  the  Society  continued  to 
receive  the  approval  of  the  druggists,  at  least  so  far  as  it  related  to  their  organiza- 
tion and  education.  On  December  11,  1823,  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  organ- 
izers was  held  at  which  meeting  letters  were  read  from  several  of  the  trustees  of 
the  College  of  Apothecaries  in  Philadelphia;  these  letters  presumably  supporting 
the  idea  of  the  organization  by  the  pharmacists  of  Boston,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  to  report  a  plan  for  a  permanent 
organization. 

On  December  26,  1823,  this  committee  reported  a  plan  of  organization  and  a 
constitution,  both  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  organizers  and  the  meeting  then 
adjourned  until  December  29,  1823,  on  which  date  the  first  board  of  officers  for 
The  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  was  elected  and  the  college  came  into 
actual  being;  Dr.  Ephraim  Elliott  being  chosen  as  its  first  president. 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  thus  notes  the  birth  of  the 
college,  in  its  issue  of  January,  1825  : 

MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY. 

An  institution  with  this  appellation  has  been  organized  in  this  city  and  has  gone 
into  operation.  Its  objects  are  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  to  be :  'to- 
provide  the  means  of  a  systematic  education ;  to  regulate  the  instruction  of 
apprentices,  to  promote  a  spirit  of  pharmaceutical  investigation  and  to  diffuse 
information  among  the  members  of  the  profession ;  to  discountenance  the  sale  of 
spurious,  adulterated  and  inferior  articles,  etc'  We  are  happy  to  perceive  upon 
the  list  of  members  the  names  of  the  most  reputable  apothecaries  in  this  city  and 
we  hope  most  sincerely  that  the  laudable  and  truly  important  objects  which  they 
have  in  view  may  be  fully  answered. 

The  preamble  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  organizers  is  noteworthy.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

PREAMBLE. 

The  apothecary  is  intimately  connected  both  with  the  mercantile  and  the  learned 
professions.  On  the  one  hand,  he  must  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  and 
the  various  forms  of  commercial  transactions,  and  acquire  the  enterprise,  pru- 
dence, and  skill  of  the  merchant ;  and  on  the  other  he  must  familiarize  himself  with 
the  branches  of  natural  science  which  are  cultivated  by  the  physician. 

Medical  science  has  for  its  object  the  cure  of  diseases.  For  this  purpose,  the 
character  of  the  diseases  and  the  remedies  for  them  must  be  ascertained.  It  is 
often  found  requisite  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  that  the  numerous 
remedies  should  be  collected,  prepared  and  kept  in  a  proper  state  for  exhibition. 
This  latter  branch  belongs  to  the  pharmacist  and  is  by  the  division  of  science  in 
this  country,  assigned  to  the  apothecary,  while  the  former  is  reserved  exclusively 
to  the  physician. 

Pharmacy  embraces   a  knowledge  of  the  physical   and   chemical   qualities   of 
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medical  articles,  and  the  art  of  preserving,  preparing  and  compounding  them  for 
application  in  practice.  Of  these  the  preparation  of  medicines  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  includes  the  principal  operations  in  pharmacy.  These  operations 
require  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  chemistry,  but  also  an 
extensive,  minute  and  practical  acquaintance  with  its  details  and  manipulations. 
Since,  then,  it  is  committed  to  the  apothecary  to  select  and  prepare  the  medicines 
■on  which  the  practitioner  depends  for  his  success  in  preserving  life  and  restoring 
health ;  since  these  medicines  are  very  various  in  number  and  quality,  and  require 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  for  their  preparation ;  since  also  they  are  easily 
sophisticated  so  as  to  destroy  their  efficiency  without  it  being  detected  by  simple 
inspection  (thereby  increasing  the  temptation  to  adulterate  which  arises  from  the 
competition  in  prices),  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  a  scientific  and  practical  educa- 
tion in  pharmacy  is  requisite,  to  qualify  the  apothecary  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  profession  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  safety  to  the  community. 

In  order  therefore  to  provide  the  means  of  a  systematic  education ;  to  regulate 
the  instruction  of  apprentices,  to  promote  a  spirit  of  pharmaceutical  investigation, 
and  to  diffuse  information  among  the  members  of  the  profession;  to  dis- 
countenance the  sale  of  spurious,  adulterated  and  inferior  articles;  to  regulate 
the  business  as  far  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  our  social  institutions ;  to 
cherish  habits  of  friendly  intercourse,  and  in  general  to  advance  the  character 
and  interests  of  the  profession,  we  the  undersigned,  druggists  and  apothecaries, 
agree  to  associate  together  under  the  following  constitution,  which  we  adopt  in 
principle  and  to  which  we  will  adhere  in  practice. 

On  April  12,  1824,  by-laws  were  adopted  of  which  the  following  are  worthy 
of  being  noted : 

Article  3.  No  members  shall  receive  an  apprentice  for  less  than  five  years, 
and  it  shall  be  obligatory  upon  all  apprentices  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  College, 
and  it  was  further  provided  that  to  be  eligible  for  membership  a  person  must  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  for  three  years  with  a  person  competent  to  instruct  him. 

September  24,  1824,  it  was  voted  to  levy  a  fine  of  25  cents  on  all  members  not 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  meetings,  and  25  cents  extra  on  all  those  not  present 
at  its  close. 

March  16,  1825,  President  Elliott  declined  re-election  as  president  and  a  letter 
•of  sympathy  was  sent  him  by  the  College  for  the  affliction  which  caused  his 
declination. 

Trade  questions  obtruded  themselves  early  into  the  business  of  the  College,  for 
on  March  16,  1825,  the  question  of  a  regulation  of  retail  prices  was  considered  and 
?  committe  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  prices  for  the  trade,  and  again  on 
March  21,  1827,  another  committee  for  the  same  purpose  was  appointed,  and 
another  on  September  16,  1829. 

On  March  17,  1830,  the  price  of  sulphate  of  c|uinine  was  fixed  at  two  cents  per 
grain  for  quantities  under  forty  grains,  and  on  March  16,  1831,  the  retail  prices 
were  again  the  subject  of  regulation,  and  on  September  20  of  that  year  the  price 
of  citric  acid  was  fixed  at  fifty  cents  per  ounce;  sulphate  of  quinine  at  three 
shillings  and  nine  pence  per  drachm,  and  bi-carbonate  of  soda  at  eight  cents  per 
•ounce,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  president  inquire  of  the  Boston  Association  of 
Physicians  relative  to  blisters,  whether  the  size  written  by  them  means  to  include 
the  margin  or  otherwise. 

On  September  26,  1831,  early  closing  of  the  shops  was  considered. 
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On  March  21,  1832,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  retailing  of 
medicines  by  wholesalers,  and  on  September  23,  1833,  another  committee  was 
appointed  to  revise  prices.  On  December  18,  1833,  this  committee  reported  the 
price  of  morphia  and  its  salts  should  be  six  cents  a  grain,  and  strychnine  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  per  grain. 

December  16,  1835,  another  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  prices,  and  they 
reported  that  the  price  of  kreosote  should  be  two  cents  a  drop,  bi-carbonate  of 
soda  six  cents  an  ounce,  Seidlitz  powders  fifty  cents  a  box;  Rochelle  powders 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a  box  and  soda  powders  twenty-five  cents  a  box. 

Almost  all  the  business  transacted  was  in  reference  to  prices,  but  little  attention 
being  given  to  the  question  of  the  education  of  apprentices  although  some  effort 
was  made  for  the  formation  of  an  exchange  and  library  for  the  trade,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1826  and  '27  the  college  secured  the  services  of  Professor  John  W. 
Webster,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  College,  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  before  its  members,  and  in  1830  a  similar  course  was  delivered  by  Martin 
Gay. 

March  16,  1831,  it  was  voted  that  the  trustees  may  establish  a  School  of  Phar- 
macy and  that  they  may  nominate  one  or  two  lecturers  on  the  sciences  connected 
with  Pharmacy. 

December  17,  1835,  it  was  voted  that  "apprentices  belonging  to  members  of  this 
society  shall  attend  Dr.  Hale's  lectures  on  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  once  a  week," 
but  March  18,  1835,  the  Committe  on  Lectures  reported  that  owing  to  the  ilhiess 
of  Dr.  Hale,  the  course  of  lectures  had  not  commenced. 

December  14,  1842,  the  expediency  of  dissolving  the  college  was  considered  and 
on  March  21,  1843,  it  was  voted  to  suspend  the  article  relating  to  meetings  and  to 
have  but  one  meeting  a  year,  and  here  the  record  closes  of  the  early  days  of  the 
College  for  no  further  meetings  are  made  the  subject  of  record  until  December  31,. 
1850,  when  a  meeting  was  called  by  the  secretary  at  the  request  of  William  A. 
Brewer,  Thomas  Restieaux  and  Daniel  Henchman  for  the  purpose,  as  stated  in 
the  call,  of  "reviving  the  Society." 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  William  A.  Brewer  was  elected  president  of  the  College, 
and  a  complete  reorganization  was  effected,  w'ith  a  membership  of  about  sixt>', 
and  pharmaceutical  meetings  were  appointed  for  each  month. 

Mr.  William  A.  Brewer,  writing  from  New  York  City  in  1881  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  years,  in  a  series  of  interesting  letters,  now  in  the  ]\Iedical  Librarv, 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  College  and  which  throw  interesting  side-lights 
upon  its  history,  says : 

It  is  sixty  years  since  I  entered  the  drug  business  as  ajiprentice  to  the  firm  of 
Bartlett  &  Brewer,  the  junior  partner  being  an  elder  brother.  Its  business  was 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  they  prepared  everything  possible  for  our  sales  in  the 
country  and  town.  About  two  years  after  I  entered  the  business  the  conference 
of  Dr.  Ephraim  Elliott  and  Mr.  Daniel  Noyes  with  a  few  of  the  oldest  dispensing 
apothecaries  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Mr.  Brewer  gives  the  most  credit  for  the  scientific  character  of  the  College  to 
Mr.  Daniel  Noyes,  whom  he  says  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  evidently  by  his 
account,  one  who  appreciated  the  necessity  for  a  systematic  and  thorough  educa- 
tion of  pharmacists. 
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April  3,  1852,  the  College  was  granted  a  charter  by  the  state,  and  February  29, 
1876,  this  charter  was  indefinitely  extended. 

During  the  winter  of  1852  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  was  given  by 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  and  in  1853  and  1854  a  course  of  lectures  on  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry  was  given  by  Professor  J.  P.  Cooke  of  Harvard  College  and 
in  1858  Mr.  Charles  T.  Carney  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry,  None  of  the  courses  was  largely  attended  and  the  effort  to  evolve  a 
systematic  course  of  instruction  failed  of  any  definite  result,  but  they  doubtless 
sowed  the  seed  which  was  to  bring  abundant  fruit  in  the  future. 

Nine  years  later  in  the  spring  of  1867,.  largely  through  the  efforts  of  George 
F.  H.  Markoe,  the  board  of  trustees  authorized  Mr.  Markoe  and  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Lincoln  to  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  nine  free  lectures  upon  Phar- 
macy, these  lectures  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Markoe.  The  number  of  persons  attend- 
ing this  course  was  twenty  and  its  results  were  such  that  the  College  decided  to 
inaugurate  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  a  circular 
was  issued  announcing  that  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica, 
Botany  and  Pharmacy  was  to  be  inaugurated  on  December  11,  1867,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  College,  No.  12  Temple  Place.  These  lectures  were  opened  by  an  intro- 
ductory lecture  by  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Colcord,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  lecturers  were,  for  Pharmacy,  George  F.  H.  Markoe;  for  Chemistry,  E.  L. 
Stoddard ;  for  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  C.  M.  Tracey.  The  fees  for  the  three 
courses  were  $25. 

The  circular  announcing  this  important  step  forward  in  the  life  of  the  College 
was  signed  by  Thomas  Hollis,  Henry  W.  Lincoln  and  George  F.  H.  Markoe. 

Since  this  time  there  has  been  no  break  in  the  instruction  of  the  College  and  its 
history  has  been  that  of  every  other  educational  institution,  with  changes  of  its 
faculty  and  progression  and  development  along  the  lines  natural  to  such  an  insti- 
tution. 

The  College  has  received  several  bequests  and  donations  to  its  funds  which  have 
placed  it  upon  a  secure  and  safe  foundation  for  the  future,  and  it  should  become 
by  a  wise  development  of  its  resources,  an  institution  second  to  none  in  the  country 
and  a  credit  even  to  Boston,  with  educational  institutions  of  which  any  city  might 
be  proud. 

The  most  important  of  its  bequests  is  that  known  as  the  Warren  B.  Potter  fund. 
Its  history  is  singular  in  the  fact  that  the  generous  donor  of  this  fund  stipulated 
that  it  should  bear  the  name  of  her  husband,  rather  than  her  own,  another  instance 
of  self-abnegation  with  which  the  history  of  womankind  abounds. 

Warren  B.  Potter  was  a  wholeale  druggist  of  Boston,  who  died  in  the  poosses- 
sion  of  about  $3,000,0CX).  His  will,  after  his  decease,  bequeathed  to  his  wife  the 
sum  of  $5000  and  the  income  only  from  the  remainder  of  his  estate  during  her 
life,  and  no  mention  of  the  College  was  made  in  the  will. 

At  the  death  of  Mrs.  Potter,  in  1904,  she  bequeathed,  from  her  savings  from  this 
income,  $50,000  to  the  College  and  made  it  a  residuary  legatee,  the  College  receiv- 
ing as  such  the  additional  sum  of  $196,699.69,  making  the  total  amount  received 
from  this  philanthropic  woman  $246,699.69.  Because  of  the  stipulation  that  the 
fund  should  bear  the  name  of  her  husband,  her  service  to  the  College  has  not  met 
with  the  recognition  to  which  she  is  justly  entitled,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
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way  may  be  devised  to  keep  her  name  before  the  members  of  the  College  and 
before  the  members  of  the  profession  as  one  whose  memory  should  be  perpetuated, 
not  only  as  a  patron  of  the  College  and  the  profession  of  Pharmacy,  but  also  as 
the  generous  friend  of  humanity,  for  her  bequests  to  other  institutions  and 
charities  mark  her  conspicuously  as  one  whose  noble  gifts  entitle  her  to  that 
name. 

The  history  of  the  College  since  1867  has  been  uneventful  and  is  marked  simply 
by  the  changes  which  inexorable  time  brings  to  the  life  of  every  institution  as  well 
as  to  that  of  every  individual.  With  ambition  to  improve  the  character  and  stan- 
dards of  Pharmacy  and  to  make  itself  a  beacon-light  for  the  profession  in  America, 
it  is  assured  of  a  glorious  future  and  not  alone  of  a  glorious  one,  but  what  is 
better,  one  most  useful  to  American  Pharmacy  and  to  America. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  very  great  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
rendered  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  study  by  Professor  B.  F.  Davenport,  the 
former  Professor  of  Chemistry  of  the  College,  and  E.  H.  Brigham,  M.  D.,  the 
Librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  without  whose  kindly  and  helpful 
aid  I  would  have  been  unable  to  secure  much  of  the  interesting  material  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  College. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MODERN  DRUGGIST. 

"But  the  fact  must  be  faced  squarely  that  the  old  use  of  complicated  prescrip- 
iions  has  been  greatly  curtailed  and  that  it  must  continue  to  decline.  There  are 
two  ways  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  druggist.  The  easiest  way  is  for  him  to 
relegate  his  profession  to  still  greater  obscurity,  pushing  his  prescription  counter 
farther  and  farther  to  the  rear,  and  making  it  smaller  and  smaller,  giving  greater 
and  greater  attention  to  the  business  of  soda  water,  cigars,  magazines,  postal, 
express,  gas,  laundry  and  other  agencies,  stationery  and  toilet  articles  and  the  like. 
Some  druggists  have  already  solved  the  problem  so  satisfactorily  in  this  way  that 
they  say  openly  that  they  do  not  care  an  obstruction  to  a  stream  of  water-n, 
whether  they  get  prescriptions  or  not.  This  is  an  undignified  solution,  but  a  few 
weeks  of  European  travel  rather  tend  to  convert  one  to  the  view  that  the  type  of 
American  drug  store,  with  its  many  conveniences,  is  something  to  be  retained, 
even  with  quack  medicines.  The  latter,  indeed,  have  a  conservative  value  in 
acting  as  fool  killers  and  in  reducing  certain  patients  to  the  point  at  which  they 
are  glad  to  accept  skilled  medical  attendance. 

"The  second  way  of  solving  the  problem  is  for  the  druggist  to  study  critically 
the  advance  of  medical  science  and  art  and  to  meet  the  new  demands  made  upon 
him  or,  rather,  which  may  be  made  upon  him  if  he  will  prepare  for  them.  For 
example,  he  might  secure  quite  a  little  business  merely  by  keeping  track  of  new 
remedies,  inquiring  as  to  the  likelihood  of  their  use  in  his  own  community,  putting 
thm  in  stock  or,  at  least  arranging  for  their  delivery  more  promptly  than  the 
psysician  can  secure  them  on  direct  order.  Co-operation  would  help  in  this 
regard." — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHARMACY. 

When,  at  the  Detroit  meeting  in  1866,  the  Association  honored  me  with  election 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  I  wondered 
how,  without  any  experience  in  literary  work,  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  pre- 
pare an  acceptable  report  in  the  light  of  previous  reports  so  ably  made  by  Procter. 
Parrish,  Maisch,  and  others,  and  it  was  with  no  little  trepidation  that  I  began  the 
important  task  thus  committed  to  me  at  the  first  meeing  of  he  Association  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  attend.  But  it  would  be  false  modesty  if  I  were  to  deny  that 
I  accomplished  the  allotted  task  to  my  own  satisfaction ;  and  that  it  was  acceptable 
to  the  Association  also,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that — no  other  member  being  at  the 
time  available — I  was  again  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  making  the  report  on  the 
progress  of  pharmacy  at  the  following  meeting  in  New  York,  in  1867. 

It  is  thus  but  natural,  that  having  made  two  consecutive  reports  I  should  have 
been  looked  upon,  in  some  degree  at  least,  as  an  authority  and  should  have  been 
frequently  consulted  on  questions  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Progress  of  Pharmacy,  the  more  particularly  because  of  .the  increasing  difficulty 
from  year  to  year  to  find  members  competent,  and  if  competent  willing  to  under- 
take the  work;  and  when,  in  1872,  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  who  was 
elected  although  not  present,  was  unable  to  accept  the  task  of  making  the  report. 
I  was  prevailed  upon  by  other  members  of  the  committee  to  make  a  "volunteer 
report"  which  was  duly  presented  at  the  Richmond  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  1873. 

At  this  meeting  the  Association  decided  to  abolish  the  Committee  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy  and  to  appoint  a  reporter,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  make  the  annual 
reports  heretofore  made  by  that  committee.  Logically,  the  choice  fell  upon  me  to 
fill  the  newly  created  office,  and  it  has  so  happened  that  with  the  exception  of  four 
years  (1892-1895),  following  my  resignation  in  1891  by  reason  of  impaired  health. 
I  have  made  the  reports  on  the  progress  of  pharmacy  annually  to  the  present  date. 

During  these  many  years  as  reporter,  the  work  of  abstracting  the  Journals  and 
preparing  the  manuscript  for  the  printer  has  been  done  by  me  without  assistance ; 
and,  with  the  primary  consideration  to  give  the  rank  and  file  of  the  pharmaceutical 
profession  actually  engaged  in  business  a  clear  review  of  the  more  important 
papers  that  have  been  published  in  the  world's  periodical  literature  on  subjects 
related  to  the  professional  as  well  as  practical  side  of  their  calling,  the  accumu- 
lated facts  were  presented  in  a  form  in  which  they  might  be  utilized  without  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  the  original  when  practicable,  or,  when  not.  with  sufficient 
explanation  to  justify  looking  up  the  original.  For  the  brief  reference  to  some 
newly  discovered  fact  or  observation,  while  in  most  cases  sufficient  to  the  pro- 
fessional man,  the  teacher,  or  the  chemist,  who  has  access  to  a  well  appointed 
library,  is  useless  to  the  average  pharmacist  who  probably  has  convenient  access 
only  to  one  or  two  journals,  and  whose  interest  may  be  awakened  only  by  a  more 
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detailed  description.  I  conceived  that  what  interested  me,  and  what  I  could  under- 
stand, would  also  be  interesting  and  understood  by  the  practical  pharmacist,  and 
this  enabled  me  to  decide  what  to  include  (and  its  extent)  and  what  to  omit  in  tlie 
report,  from  the  many  subjects  that  have  increasingly  presented  themselves  from 
year  to  year. 

Losing  sight  of  the  main  ])urpose  of  the  report  on  the  i)rogress  of  pharmacy, 
to  present  a  cow.prchcnsk'C  and  orderly  reviezv  of  the  advances  made  in  matters 
related  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy  during  certain  specified  periods,  that  zvould 
prove  of  the  greatest  ixilite  as  a  u^ork  of  reference  for  future  consultation  or 
research  zvork,  it  has  frequently  been  urged  that  there  is  too  great  a  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  report,  and  that  the  information  contained  therein  has  in  a 
certain  sense  become  obsolete  before  it  reaches  the  eye  of  the  members  through 
the  medium  of  this  report.  It  would  be  futile  to  argue  with  those  who  hold  this 
view  and  do  not  consider  its  more  important  value  as  a  work  of  reference ;  but  it 
must  be  conceded  that  it  is  desirable  to  shorten  the  interval  between  the  period 
covered  by  the  report  and  the  accessibility  of  its  contents  to  the  members  of  the 
Association.  This  has  hitherto  been  impracticable  for  two  reasons  :  firstly,  because 
the  labor  of  making  the  report  devolved  upon  a  single  individual ;  and,  secondly, 
because  its  prompt  publication  depended  on  the  regularity  with  which  the  minutes 
and  other  matters  for  publication  were  available  to  the  editor  of  the  "Proceedings." 

It  is  now  confidently  hoped  that  these  untoward  conditions  will  be  remedied 
by  the  decision  of  the  Association  to  publish  a  monthly  "Journal,"  in  lieu  of  the 
annual  volume  of  "Proceedings,"  in  which  such  interesting  abstracts  for  the  report 
as  are  available  w  ill  be  published  in  advance  of  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of 
Pharmacy.  This  report  is  hereafter  to  be  a  separate  publication,  and  by  giving 
the  reporter  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  collaborators,  of  his  own  selection,  the 
work  of  making  the  abstracts  will  be  divided,  and  the  delay  in  publication  ma- 
terially shortened.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  also,  the  period  to  be  covered 
by  the  report  for  the  present  year  (1911)  is  to  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
six  months  from  June  30  to  December  31,  making  a  total  of  eighteen  months,  and 
hereafter  the  reports  are  to  cover  the  calendar  year,  from  January  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31  inclusive.  The  increased  work  imposed  by  extending  the  period  of  the 
report  for  1911  to  December  31.  will  necessarily  cause  some  delay  in  its  publi- 
cation, but  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  manuscript  for  future  reports 
will  be  ready  within  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  last  journal 
to  be  abstracted. 

In  conformity  with  the  new  plan  I  have  selected  a  small  number  of  abstracts 
which,  as  they  will  appear  in  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  for  the 
year  1911,  are  herewith  submitted.  C.  Lewis  Dieiil. 

Paf^ynis     Phiiits. — Iiidiiicnous     Occurrence  a  river  which  empties  along  with  the  Anapo 

>il(iu,s;    the    Cyane    River    in    Sicily. — Dr.    P.  into  the  basin  of  the  "Porte  Grande"  of  Syra- 

Siedler  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  jour-  cuse,  in  Sicily,  it  is  still  found  and,  particu- 

ney  to  one  of  the  few  localities  in  which  the  larly   at   the   headwaters,   in   grtat   profusion, 

plant  producing  the   "papyrus"  of   the  anci-  forming  dense  thickets  on  both  sides  of  the 

ents,  botanically  known  as  Cypcrus  Papyrus,  river.     These  plants,  rising  from  the  water  in 

L    (Papyrus    Antiquorum,    Willd.),    is    still  straight  stems  to  the  height  of  five  meters, 

found.     The  plant  is  said  to  have  disappeared  are    surmounted   by  a   wealth   of   flowers   in 

oimipletely  from  Eg\-pt,  but  along  the  Cyane.  form  of  graceful  plumes,  and  afford  a  novel 
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and  magnificent  feature  of  the  landscape. 
The  stems  are  blunt-three-cornered  and  have 
a  circumference  of  about  18  Cm.  at  the  base, 
tapering  to  the  apex  from  which  the  plumes 
expand  to  the  number  of  more  than  100  rays. 
The  boatmen  illustrate  the  manner  of  making 
the  sheets  of  "papyrus,"  by  splitting  sections 
of  the  stems  deprived  of  the  sheath  and  about 
30  Cm.  long  into  strips  about  20  Mm.  thick, 
and  plaiting  these  strips  into  a  mat  or  sheet, 
which  when  flattened  out  under  pressure 
forms  a  sheet  of  papyrus  suitable  for  receiv- 
ing inscriptions  or  for  decoration  with  draw- 
ings and  paintings — such  decorated  sheets  be- 
ing offered  for  sale  in  the  stores  of  Syracuse 
as  mementos.  While  it  is  permitted  to  take 
samples  of  the  papyrus  plants,  cut  off  above 
the  roots,  from  the  country,  it  is  not  permit- 
ted to  take  plants  abroad  with  the  living 
roots  attached.— Pharm.  Ztg.  to  VI  (1911), 
No.  63,  634-63. 

Dcrris  EUiptica. — Characters  of  Active 
Cunstitttciit. — W.  Lenz  has  extracted  from  the 
roots  of  Derris  EUiptica  by  means  of  boiling 
benzene  a  crystalline  principle  possessing  the 
p6isonous  properties  of  the  drug,  which  is 
used  in  Java  as  an  insecticide  and  fish-poison, 
and  is  also  said  to  be  a  constituent  of  the 
Borneo  arrow  poison  called  "Siren."  The 
new  principle,  for  which  the  author  proposes 
the  name 

Derrin,  crystallizes  from  benzene  in  deli- 
cate, yellowish  laminae,  which  are  rendered 
nearly  colorless  by  washing  with  cold  ether. 
It  is  obtained  in  colorless  crystals  also  from 
its  alcoholic  solution ;  melts  at  about  158°, 
and  is  readily  soluble  in  acetone,  benzene 
(benzol)  and  chloroform,  but  difficulty  in 
cold  alcohol  and  cold  ether. 

The  new  substance  must  not  be  confused 
with  "Derrid,"  an  amosphous,  resinous  body 
isolated  by  Greshoff  (see  Proceedings  1891, 
655),  from  the  root-bark  of  the  plant,  and  is 
described  by  v.  Sillevoldt  as  a  yellow  powder, 
melting  at  73°,  and  having  an  aromatic  taste, 
followed  by  a  benumbing  sensation  similar  to 
cocaine.  Arch.  d.  Pharm.  249  (1911),  No.  4, 
298-304. 

Derris  Stuhlmanni. — Constituents  of  tlie 
Root-bark. — W.  Lenz  records  some  prelimi- 
nary investigations  of  the  root-bark  of  Der- 
ris Stuhlmanni  received  from  German  East 
Africa  where  it  is  employed  as  a  snake  anti- 
dote both  externally  and  per  os.  It  yielded 
to  petroleum  ether  3%  of  a  colorless  fat  of 


ointment  consistence ;  then  to  ether  5%  of  a 
white  wax-like  mass,  melting  at  89°-90°,  and 
evidently  mainly  composed  of  a  wax-alcohol ; 
then  to  alcohol  2%  composed  mainly  of  resin 
and  wax  free  from  tannin  and  sugar,  but 
had  a  vanillin-like  odor  without,  however, 
giving  its  reaction.  The  extracted  material 
then  yielded  10.2%  of  a  mucilageous  sub- 
stance to  water,  consisting  when  completely 
dry  of  a  horn-like  mass,  having  an  insipid 
sweet  test,  and  containing  an  abundance  of 
sugar.— Ibid,  304-305. 

Digitalis  Leaves. — New  Researches  on  Glu- 
cosidcs. — In  a  preliminary  article  giving  the 
results  of  his  researches  on  the  glucosides  of 
digitalis  leaves,  Dr.  F.  Kraft  observes  that 
among  the  digitalis  glucosides  described  by 
Schmiedeberg  in  1875  (see  Proceedings  1875, 
444-447),  digitalein  was  regarded  as  the  most 
important,  since  it  combined  activity  with 
water-solubility,  and  would  therefore  be  a 
constituent  of  a  properly-prepared  infusion 
of  the  drug.  Nevertheless,  neither  Schmiede- 
berg, nor  later  Kiliani,  succeeded  in  prepar- 
ing a  chemically  pure  body  to  which  the  spe- 
cific name  "digitalein"  could  be  applied  with 
the  assurance  of  uniformity  in  composition, 
activity,  and  chemical  properties ;  and  the 
same  holds  true  of  the  so-called  "digalen" 
described  by  Cloetta  (see  Proceedings  1905, 
532),  which  must  also  be  considered  a  more 
or  less  impure  form  of  "digitalein."  But,  by 
avoiding  all  reagents  and  operations  that  are 
liable  to  cause  its  decomposition.  Dr.  Kraft 
has  for  several  years  past  succeeded  in  pre- 
paring "digitalein"  in  a  pure,  water-soluble 
form,  which  he  now  describes  and  proposes 
to  distinguish  by  naming  it 

Gitalin. — This,  as  obtained  by  a  very  simple 
process,  described  in  some  detail  by  the  au- 
thor, is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  neutral  in  reaction,  and  melt- 
ing at  150°-155°.  It  is  soluble  in  600  parts  of 
cold  water  and  in  all  proportions  in  chloro- 
form without  undergoing  change;  soluble 
also  in  the  other  organic  solvents,  with  ex- 
ception of  petroleum  ether  and  carbon  disul- 
phide,  but  in  these  solutions,  even  in  that  of 
ether,  it  quickly  undergoes  change,  forming  a 
water-insoluble  modification.  It  is  obtainable 
also  in  a  crystalized  form,  as 

Gitalinhydrate ;  but  this  shows  considerable 
variation  from  the  original  amorphous  prod- 
uct, and  melts  at  75°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water  (3000  parts)  and  in  alcohol;  but  un- 
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der  proper  treatment  can  be  dehydrated  and 
restored  to  its  original  condition. — Schw. 
Wochr.  f.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  XLIX  (1911), 
Nos.  12  and  13,  IGl  and  173. 

Russian  Opium. — Morphine  Content  of  a 
Sample  Cultivated  at  Dorpat. — J.  J.  Muschin- 
ski  observes  that  although  the  poppy  is  culti- 
vated as  an  oil-producing  plant  in  the  south- 
ern and  western  governments  of  Russia,  ex- 
periments to  obtain  opium  have  practically 
been  neglected,  while  the  few  endeavors  that 
have  been  made  (in  Turkestan  and  Trans- 
caucasia) resulted  in  the  production  of  in- 
ferior opium,  as  was  shown  in  the  Russian 
Exhibit  at  Vienna  in  1873.  The  author  says 
that  in  the  summer  of  1910  two  kinds  of 
poppy  were  grown  from  seed  in  the  Dorpat 
Botanical  Garden,  the  one  from  the  seeds  of 
Papaver  Somnifer.,  L.  var.  Glabnim,  Boiss, 
the  other  from  the  seed  of  the  poppy  com- 
monly cultivated  for  its  oil.  Owing  to  un- 
favorable weather  conditions,  the  experi- 
ments with  the  former  failed;  but  they 
proved  very  satisfactory  with  the  common 
poppy,  the  weather  conditions  being  favor- 
able during  the  collection  of  the  opium,  in 
the  usual  manner,  by  incisions.  The  dark- 
ened and  thickened  exudation  when  scraped 
into  a  glass  dish  and  dried  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  amounted  to  7.5  Gm.,  and  had 
the  characterstic  odor,  taste  and  color — the 
latter  perhaps  a  little  lighter — of  commercial 
opium.  When  dried  at  100°,  this  opium  lost 
11.4%  of  moisture,  and  assayed  by  Dietrich's 
mthod  12.2%  of  morphine. — Pharm.  Ztg. 
(LVI,  1911),  No.  60,  604;  from  Farmaz. 
Journ.  Russ.,  1911,  246. 

Umbelliferous  Fruits. — Content  of  Fixed 
Oil  and  Its  Character — Dr.  Clemmens  Grimme 
has  made  some  interesting  investigations  con- 
cerning the  fixed  oil  content  of  umbelliferous 
fruits  which  in  the  industrial  distillation  of 
volatile  oils  are  not  taken  into  account  and 
are  usually  included  in  the  still  residues 
which  are  utilized  either  in  the  moist  or  dried 
condition  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  cattle 
food,  etc.  The  fixed  oils  were  prepared  from 
the  best  known  of  the  umbelliferous  fruits  by 
extracting  them  with  ether,  and  after  distill- 
ing off  the  solvent  heating  the  residue  to 
drive  off  the  volatile  oil  as  completely  as 
practicable.  This  treatment  did  not  deprive 
the  residual  fixed  oil  completely  of  the  odor 
of  volatile  oil,  which,  however,  was  due  to 
mere  traces  of  the  latter  and  did  not  interfere 


with  the  determination  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  characters  and  constants.  They  were 
usually  dark-colored  liquids,  having  an  aro- 
matic taste  and  odor,  variable  congealing 
points,  and  were  obtained  in  a  yield  of  from 
10  to  18  percent — a  yield  that  would  seem  to 
justify  the  assumption  that,  considering  the 
enormous  quantities  of  these  fruits  that  are 
modernly  subjected  to  distillation,  it  might 
prove  quite  profitable  to  separate  the  fixed 
oil  from  the  still  residues  which  would  re- 
main after  suitable  treatment  for  this  pur- 
pose, quite  as  valuable  for  the  purposes  of 
cnttle-food.  The  fruits  that  have  been  ex- 
amined by  the  author  are  the  following: 
Carum  Carvi,  L. ;  Petroselinuni  sativum, 
Hoffm. ;  Apium  graveolens,  L. ;  Pi>npinella 
Anisum,  L. ;  Daucus  Carota,  L. ;  Foeniculum 
Officinale,  L. ;  Anethum  graveolens,  L. ;  Cum- 
ium  Cyminum,  L. ;  Anthericus  Cerefolium, 
Hoffm. ;  Coriandrum  sativum,  L. ;  and  Pty- 
chotis  Ajozvan,  D.  C. — Pharm.  Zeutralh.  LII 
(1911),  No.  25,  G61-667. 

Licorice. — Cultivation  in  Moravia. — Prof. 
W.  Mitlacher  gives  some  interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  the  cultivation  of  the  licorice 
plant  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Moravia, 
where  it  is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale 
on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  hills  en- 
compassing the  Thaja  River,  in  the  loose, 
sandy  soil  that  is  equally  adapted  to  grape 
culture.  In  fact,  the  two  crops  are  periodi- 
cally alternated  in  some  sections.  The  fields 
are  planted  with  sections  of  runners  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger  and  30  Cm.  in  length,  in 
a  slanting  or  horizontal  position,  about  Vz  M. 
apart  and  to  a  depth  of  about  30  Cm.,  and 
then  covered  with  soil.  The  plantation  is 
then  left  practically  without  attention  for 
four  years,  the  time  required  for  the  maturing 
of  the  crop;  the  only  attention  given  being 
the  occasional  loosening  of  the  soil,  and  the 
removal  of  weeds  or  of  unhealthy  plants. 
During  the  first  years  the  plants  only  pro- 
duce thin  switches,  which  in  the  following 
years,  however,  develop  into  strong  densely 
foliated  stems  and  reach  their  maturity  in 
the  fourth  year,  when  the  crop  of  licorice 
root  is  collected.  From  the  root-stocks  and 
the  runners  remaining  in  the  ground,  new 
plants  are  then  produced,  reaching  as  be- 
fore their  maturity  in  four  years,  so  that 
crops  of  roots  are  obtained  in  a  number 
of  successive  periods  of  four  years  each,  de- 
pending on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  aided  at 
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the  beginning  of  each  period  with  the  applica- 
tion of  manure,  until  the  soil  is  practically  ex- 
hausted. The  planting  may  be  done  during 
the  first  half  of  April  or  in  the  fall  of  the 
year;  the  harvest  begins  in  September  and 
continues  until  the  middle  of  March.  The 
product,  consisting  of  handsome  thick  roots 
and  runners,  commercially  designated  as 
"roots,"  is  light-yellow  in  transverse  section 
and  has  a  pure  sweet  taste,  while  an  inferior 
product,  composed  of  the  shoots  of  the  sub- 
terraneous stem  and  small  runners,  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  licorice  paste, 
which  is  also  made  largely  in  Moravia  from 
the  better  "roots."— Pharm.  Ztg.  LVI  (1911), 
No.  57,  576;  from  Pharm.  Praxis.,  1911,  No.  6. 

Matricaria  Discoides,  D.  C. — Increase  of 
this  American  Species  in  Europe. — Schimmel 
&  Co.  mention  that  Matricaria  discoides,  D. 
C,  a  plant  resembling  German  Chamomile,  but 
smaller  and  particularly  differing  in  having 
much  smaller  marginal  flowers,  has  accli- 
mated itself  in  Europe  with  surprising  rap- 
idity since  it  was  introduced  from  North 
America  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  very  common,  for  example,  in 
Wiirtemberg  and  in  many  parts  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  in  particular  in  the  neighborhood 
of  railway  stations,  and  has  also  been  ob- 
served in  the  vicinity  of  Leipzig,  where 
Schimmel  &  Co.  have  ecaused  a  small  quan- 
tity to  be  collected  for  distilling  purposes. 
From  the  entire  plant,  all  parts  of  which  ap- 
pear to  contain  volatile  oil,  they  obtained 
0.15%  of  a  dark  brown  oil,  studded  with 
paraffin  crystals  when  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. Its  odor  is  intermediate  between  that 
of  common  and  Roman  chamomile  oil ;  sp.  gr. 
at  30°,  0.9175;  acid  val.,  18.7;  ester  val.,  77.5. 
On  account  of  its  fairly  considerable  paraffin- 
content  the  oil  did  not  form  a  clear  solution 
even  with  90%  alcohol.  The  separated  paraf- 
fin, recrystallized  twice  from  dilute  alcohol, 
melted  between  58°  and  61°. — Schinimel's 
Rep.,  Oct.,  1911,  107. 

IVax  Oil. — Coiiipositioii. — Th.  Ekecrantz 
and  E.  Lundstrom  have  made  an  interesting 
investigation  to  determine  the  composition  of 
Wax  Oil,  an  obsolete  preparation  which  un- 
der the  name  Oleum  Cerae  was  formerly  offi- 
cial in  many  of  the  European  pharmacopoeias 
and  is  still  employed  externally  as  a  remedial 
agent.  Practically  nothing  is  known  regard- 
ing its  components,  and  the  little  that  is  pub- 
lished in  the  literature  refers  to  a  product 
that  is  obtained  by  dry  distillation  either  from 


the  beeswax;  direct  or  in  admixture  with 
indifferent  substances — such  as  sand  or  brick 
dust,  whereas  the  commercial  wax  oil  is  at 
the  present  time  always  prepared  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  the  wax  with  burnt  lime.  Ob- 
viously, the  products  obtained  by  the  latter 
method  must  differ  in  composition  from  those 
obtained  by  the  direct  distillation  of  the  wax, 
and  the  authors  therefore  prepared  the  wax 
oil  for  their  examination  by  subjecting  bees- 
wax of  assured  purity  to  distillation  three 
times,  with  twice  its  weight  of  lime,  obtaining 
thus  about  67.5%  of  a  brown-yellow  oil, 
which  gradually  congealed  into  a  grey-yellow 
mass,  interspersed  with  crystalline  leaflets. 
This  yielded  when  distilled  with  steam  about 
50%  of  a  mobile,  yellow-green  liquid  of  sp. 
gr.  0.7825,  having  pronouncedly  the  odor  of 
the  wax  oil,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
saturated  hydrocarbons.  The  portion  of  the 
wax  oil  not  volatilized  by  the  steam  con- 
sisted preponderously  of  "nonokosan,"  C29H60, 
which  is  probably  produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  myricyl  alcohol  of  the  wax  to  the  cor- 
responding acid  and  the  subsequent  splitting 
oft  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  valuation  of  a 
sample  of  wax  oil  may  properly  depend  on 
the  following  constants :  Specific  gravity, 
0.790  to  0.792 ;  acid  number,  between  8  and 
12 ;  iodine  number,  between  80  and  90. — 
Archiv.  d.  Phar.  248  (1910),  No.  7,  500-513. 

Paraldehyde,  G.  P.  V. — Contradictory  Re- 
(juircmcnts. — R.  Richter  points  out  that  while 
the  new  German  Pharmacopoeia  admits  the 
presence  of  4%  of  acetaldehyde  in  paralde- 
hyde, which  must  be  otherwise  free  from  con- 
taminants, the  constants  and  tests  given  ap- 
ply to  pure  paraldehyde.  Thus,  the  specific 
gravity  at  15°  is  given  at  0.998-1000,  the  boil- 
ing point  at  123°-125°,  while  the  congealing 
point  has  been  lowered  (from  the  M.  P.  10.5 
given  in  the  G.  P.  IV)  to  6.5°.  The  author 
finds,  however,  that  otherwise  pure  paralde- 
hyde, containing  4%  of  acetaldehyde,  has  a 
sp.  gr.  at  15°  of  0.993,  this  being  due  to  the 
much  lower  specific  gravity  (0.7876)  of  the 
contaminant;  and  that,  although  the  congeal- 
ing point  of  such  a  mixture  is  6.50,  on  distilla- 
tion about  54%  distil  over  before  the  tem- 
perature has  risen  to  122.7°,  the  remainder 
(46%)  passing  over  between  122.7°  and 
124.2°.  It  is  somewhat  problematical  whether 
it  is  the  pharmacopoeial  intent  that  paralde- 
hyde shall  or  that  it  may  contain  4%  of 
acetaldehyde;  but  the  author  can  see  no  rea- 
son  for  its  presence,   since  it  can  easily  be 
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removed  from  the  commercial,  product  by 
fractionation.  Indeed,  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  its  presence  is  liable  to  produce  un- 
toward by-eflfects,  this  opinion  being  war- 
ranted by  his  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  with  paraldehyde  in  a  prominent 
German  asylum.  He  therefore  concludes  that 
acetaldehyde  should  be  excluded  from  paral- 
dehyde as  far  as  possible  by  observing  the 
following  requirements :  1.  Specific  gravity 
as  high  as  possible,  preferably  within  the 
limits  of  the  G.  P.  V.  2.  Boiling  point  con- 
forming practically  with  the  G.  P.  V.  3.  Con- 
gealing point  from  10°-12°.  4.  Quantitative 
determination  of  mctaldehydc,  which  is  al- 
ways liable  to  be  formed  during  the  sponta- 
neous conversion  of  paraldehyde  into  acetal- 
dehyde. This  is  accomplished  by  evaporating 
10  Gm.  of  the  paraldehyde  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. In  all  other  respects  the  tests  of  the 
G  P.  V.  will  suffice.— Pharm.  Ztg.  LVI 
(1911),    No.   53,   536-538. 

Cantharidin. — Quantitative  Determination 
in  Cantharides  and  the  Tincture. — The 
"Hagen-Buchholz  Prize"  of  1909-10  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  subject  of  "A  Comparative 
Examination  of  the  Methods  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  estimation  of  free  and  com- 
bined cantharidin  in  Cantharides  and  Tinc- 
ture of  Cantharides,"  has  been  awarded  by 
the  German  Apothecaries  Society  to  three 
papers,  contributed  by  A.  Kneip,  N.  Ney  and 
F.  Reimers,  respectively,  a  symposium  of 
which  is  published  in  the  Archiv.  der  Pharma- 
zie.  From  this,  it  appears  that  by  experimen- 
tation with  the  various  published  processes, 
as  well  by  processes  of  their  own  these  three 
authors  have  reached  results  which  differ 
very  decidedly  from  each  other.  Ney  recom- 
mends the  method  of  Panchaud  as  modified 
by  Siegfried,  with  some  modifications  of  his 
own,  and  Reimers  recommends  the  method 
of  the  Pharm.  Germ,  as  modified  by  Fromme. 
Both  of  these  methods  depend  on  the  use  of 
chloroform  for  the  extraction  of  the  canthar- 
idin after  certain  preliminary  treatment  with 
acids — the  one  sulphuric,  the  other  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Kneip,  on  the  other  hand,  rec- 
ommends a  method  of  his  own,  in  which, 
after  acidification  of  the  powdered  canthari- 
des with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  (25% 
HCl),  they  are  extracted  with  a  mixture  of 
30  parts  of  petroleum  ether  and  50  parts  of 
benzol.  Both  Kneip  and  Reimers  also  de- 
termined the  water-content  in  the  drug  and 
the  ash    (found  by  Kneip  to  be  7.45-11.58% 


and  5.54-6.99%,  respectively),  and  Reimers 
also  determined  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
sample.  The  results  obtained  by  the  three 
authors  are  exhibited  in  the  following : 

Ney  Kneip 

Total   Cantharidin 0.885%         0.918% 

Free  Cantharidin   0.580%        0.730% 

Combined    Cantharidin 0.305%        0.188% 

Reimers 

(3  Samples) 

Total    Cantharadin    0.878%)     0.889%     0.809% 

For  the  details  of  these  highly  interesting 
papers  (and  the  various  processes  experi- 
mented with)  the  original  "symposium"  must 
be  consulted  in  Arch.  d.  Pharm  249  (1911), 
No.  4,  259-285. 

Tincture  of  Cantharides. — Quantitative  Es- 
tinmtion  of  Cantharidin. — Dr.  R.  Gaze  recom- 
mends the  following  method  for  the  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  Cantharidin  in  Tincture 
of  Cantharides :  50  Cc.  of  the  tincture,  25 
Cc.  of  water  and  1  Cc.  of  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  (1:2),  are  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  a  water  bath ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
10  Cc.  of  water,  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(25%)  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  trans- 
ferred and  rinsed  into  a  separatory  funnel,  in 
which  it  is  shaken  out  consecutively  with  10, 
5,  5  and  5  Cc.  of  chloroform.  The  chloro- 
formic  solution  and  washings  are  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  the  flask  in  which  they  have 
been  collected,  on  a  water  bath,  and  finally 
with  the  aid  of  a  bellows,  and  after  standing 
twelve  hours  the  dry  residue  is  washed  con- 
secutively with  10,  5,  5,  5  and  5  Cc.  of  petro- 
leum ether,  the  fractions  being  decanted 
through  a  small  filter.  The  washed  contents 
of  the  flask  and  the  filter  are  allowed  to  be- 
come air-dry.  then  washed  first  with  10  Cc.  of 
water  containing  one  drop  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate solution,  followed  by  pure  water — and 
dried  at  50°  C.  The  residue  in  the  flask  is 
now  dissolved  in  a  little  acetone,  the  solution 
filtered  through  the  washed  and  dried  filter 
into  a  weighing  flask,  the  flask  and  filter  be- 
ing washed  quantitatively  with  sufficient 
acetone.  The  acetone  solution  is  evaporated 
at  a  gentle  heat,  finally  with  the  aid  of  bel- 
lows, and  the  brownish-yellow  residue  in  the 
weighing  flask  is  then  heated  at  50°  in  the 
water-oven  to  constant  weight. 

The  method  under  certain  preliminary  mod- 
ifications is  also  applicable  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Cantharidin  in  "Oleum  Cantharidum." 
but  the  details  must  be  consulted  in  the  origi- 
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nal  paper.— Apoth.  Ztg.  XXVI  (1911),  No.  34, 
332-333. 

Extracts  of  Belladonna  and  Hyoscyamus.— 
Superiority  of  the  Alcoholic  Extract  from 
the  Dried  Drugs. — The  new  German  Pharm- 
acopoeia (V)  having,  in  conformity  with  the 
"Protocol"  adopted  by  the  International 
Pharmaceutical  Congress  at  Brussels,  dis- 
missed the  extracts  of  belladonna  and  hyos- 
cyamus prepared  from  the  fresh  plants  and 
replaced  them  with  extracts  prepared  from 
the  dried  leaves  of  the  plants,  by  percolation 
with  70%  alcohol,  P.  W.  Danckworth  has 
made  a  series  of  experiments  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the  two  meth- 
ods of  preparation,  as  well  as  the  advantage, 
if  any,  of  using  only  the  leaves  instead  of 
the  whole  herbaceous  portion.  Extracts  were 
accordingly  prepared  from  fresh  herb  and 
leaves  by  the  process  of  the  G.  P.  IV,  and 
from  the  dried  herb  and  leaves  by  process  of 
percolation  directed  in  the  "Brussels  Pro- 
tocol," the  material  being  of  the  identical  har- 
vest, and  the  resulting  extracts  adjusted  so 
as  to  retain  15%  of  water.  Referring  to  the 
original  paper  for  the  details  of  these  experi- 
ments, the  result  in  the  case  of  Belladonna 
may  be  condensed  as  follows : 

1.  The  leaves  contain  less  alkaloid  than  the 
entire  herb. 

2.  By  percolation  of   the  dried   drug  with 


70%  alcohol  the  yield  of  extract  is  not  only 
larger,  but  the  alkaloidal  content  is  also' 
greater  than  in  the  extract  made  from  the 
fresh  drug. 

3.  The  extract  obtained  by  percolation 
from  the  dried  herb  contains  more  alkaloid 
than  that  obtained  from  the  dried  leaves,  but 
the  yield  of  extract  from  the  leaves  is  greater. 

4.  The  international  requirement  that  the 
extract  shall  retain  only  10%  of  water  should 
be  changed  to  15%. 

It  is  of  practical  interest  that  the  yields  of 
extract,  containing  15%  of  water,  when  cal- 
culated for  the  fresh  herb  and  leaves  re- 
spectively, was  as  follows : 

Herb:  Fresh,  1.88%  (=:1.699%  alkaloid); 
dried,  3.97%   (=1.917%  alkaloid). 

Leaves:  Fresh,  2,02  (=1.207%  alkaloid); 
dried,  5.38%   (=1.282%  alkaloid). 

The  actual  yield  from  the  dried  material 
was :  From  herb,  31.30% ;  from  leaves, 
20.88%.  If  the  chlorophll  is  filtered  out  after 
distilling  the  alcohol  from  the  percolate,  these 
quantities  are  reduced  to  26.6%  and  25.55% 
respectively,  the  percentage  of  alkaloid  being 
correspondingly  increased. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  Hyo- 
scyamus leaves  and  herb,  but  these  were  con- 
fined to  a  single  specimen  each  of  the  herb 
and  dried  leaves. — Arch.  d.  Pharm.  249^ 
(1911),  No.  4,  247-253. 


ENTHUSIASM. 

Enthusiasm  is  that  Hfe  spark  that  comes  into  vital  contact  with  the  hearts  of 
men  and  which  influences  them  in  a  way  that  promotes  the  greatest  activity  and 
devotion  to  a  cause. 

Cold,  perfunctory  work,  no  matter  how  intrinsically  valuable,  fails  to  obtain  the 
psychological  results  that  are  so  important  in  carrying  any  movement  or  project 
through  to  success,  especially  if  either  are  dependent  for  success  upon  the  united 
action  and  support  of  any  considerable  body  of  men. 

In  N.  A.  R.  D.  work  enthusiasm  has  been  the  cement  that  has  bound  leader  to 
leader  and  worker  to  worker  and  has  imbued  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  gospel  with  the 
fervor  of  trade  and  professional  philosophy  and  religion,  making  it  a  cause  worth 
planning  for,  fighting  for  and  sacrificing  for. 

When  we  look  around  us  we  find  that  successful  business  establishments  are 
alive  with  enthusiasm  and  are  working  to  achieve  certain  business  ideals.  Prin- 
ciple is  the  foundation  of  their  enthusiasm  and  activity. — N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes. 
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REPORT-  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  UNOFFICIAL  STANDARDS. 


The  following  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards 
relates  to  certain  crude  drugs  and  chemicals  suggested  for  inclusion  in  the  next 
revision  of  the  National  Formulary,  and  by  order  of  the  Council  is  published  in 
the  Journal  in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  discussion  before  the  standards 
proposed  are  finally  adopted. 

Manufacturers,  importers,  analysts,  and  others  interested  in  any  of  the  proposed 
standards,  are  requested  to  send  their  criticisms  and  comments  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Geo.  M.  Beringer,  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


APPROVED  MONOGRAPHS  SUBMITTED  AS  STANDARDS  FOR  UN- 
OFFICIAL DRUGS  AND  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 


ABSINTHIUM. 

WORMWOOD. 

^laderwort.     Wermuth  or  Vermuth. 

The  dried  leaves  and  tops  of  Artemisia 
Absinthiiitn  Linne  (Fam.  Compositae). 

Gray-green  and  finely  silkj-hairy  and  gland- 
ular throughout;  largest  leaves  reaching  10 
or  12  cm.  in  length  and  of  nearly  equal 
breadth,  on  long  petioles,  the  blades  roundish- 
triangular  in  general  outline  but  three  times 
pinnately  lobed  or  divided,  the  ultimate  seg- 
ments oblong  or  obovate  obtuse,  entire  or 
slightly  toothed ;  upper  leaves  becoming  short- 
er petioled,  smaller  and  narrower,  the  upper- 
most being  only  about  2  cm.  long  and  re- 
sembling the  ultimate  segments  of  the  larger 
ones ;  heads  racemose-panniculate  drooping 
on  short  peduncles,  greenish-yellow,  3  to  4 
mm.  broad,  round-ovoid,  the  outer  bracts  lin- 
ear-oblanceolate„  obtuse,  the  inner  broader 
and  scarious-margined;  receptable  hairy;  out- 
er flowers  sometimes  sterile.  Strongly  and 
characteristically  aromatic  and  very  bitter. 

On  extraction  with  ether  the  air-dried 
leaves  should  not  yield  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
a  disagreeably  bitter  oil,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  of  a  taste  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
drug.  The  ash  content  should  not  exceed 
10  per  cent. 

ACONITI  FOLITA. 

ACONITE  LEAVES. 

Monkshood  Leaves.    Wolfsbane  Leaves. 

The  dried  leaves  of  Aconitum  Napellus 
Linne.     (Fam.  Ranunculaceae). 

Leaves  orbicular-cordate  in  outline,  long- 
petiolate,     palmately     divided,     usually     into 


three  or  five  segments,  the  sinuses  extending 
almost  or  quite  to  the  petiole  and  each  seg- 
ment subdivided  into  several  linear,  acute  di- 
visions, the  lower  lobes  longest  and  somewhat 
spreading. 

Aconite  Leaves  should  be  stored  in  a  dry 
place  in  a  closed  can  or  bottle  and  should  not 
be  used  if  they  fail  to  respond  to  the  follow- 
ing test.— 1  Gm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  leaf 
is  infused  with  30  Cc.  of  warm  distilled  water 
and  when  cold  strained.  When  the  mouth  is 
rinsed  with  a  small  portion  of  this  strained 
liquid  it  should  produce  the  characteristic 
tingling  and  benumbing  sensation  of  acon- 
itine. 

When  assayed  by  the  method  for  assaying 
Aconite  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  VIII  it  should 
yield  not  less  than  0.2  per  cent  of  alkaloids. 

Upon  incineration  Aconite  Leaves  should 
yield  not  over  16  per  cent  of  ash. 

ADONIS. 
ahoxi.'^. 

False    Hellebore.      Pheasant's-eye. 

The  dried  herbage  of  Adouis  venujlis  Linne 
(Fam.  Ranunculaceae) .  Glabrous,  with  the 
exception  of  the  younger  portions,  which  may 
be  slightly  grayish-puberulent ;  stems  1.5  to  5 
dm.  long,  thick,  but  soft  and  weak,  shining, 
simple  or  branched,  the  branches  mostly  from 
near  the  base  and  similar  to  the  main  stem ; 
naked  below,  except  for  some  scale-like  leaf- 
vestiges,  densely  leafy  above;  leaves  2  to  4 
cm.  long  and  two-thirds  or  more  as  broad, 
pinnately  divided  into  several  segments,  the 
larger  of  which  are  again  divided,  the  ulti- 
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mate  segments  being  narrowly  linear  and 
acute;  flowers  terminal,  yellow  but  usually 
drying  to  a  whitish  color,  3  to  6  cm.  broad; 
sepals  5,  green  or  grayish-puberulent,  rather 
more  than  half  the  lengths  of  the  petals,  ob- 
long, obtuse,  tinely  nerved;  stamens  indefi- 
nite; pistils  numerous,  in  fruit  forming  an 
ovoid,  obtuse,  dense  head  of  ovoid  akenes, 
which  are  tipped  with  the  very  small  persist- 
ent styles.  Odor  indefinite.  Taste  bitterish, 
afterward  somewhat  acrid 

Upon  incineration  A<lonis  should  yield  not 
more  than  12  per  cent  of  a  white  ash  which 
should  be  almost  entirely  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

FOLIA  ALTHAEAE. 

ALTHAE.\    LEAVES. 

Marshmallow  Leaves. 

The  dried  leaves  of  Althaea  offlchmls  L. 
(  Fam.  Malvaceae)  containing  not  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  stems  or  foreign  material. 

Gray-green  or  yellowish  gray-green  and 
densely  and  finely  tomentose  throughout ;  peti- 
oles Yf,  to  Ys  2iS  long  as  the  blades;  blades 
varying  from  5  to  15  cm.  in  length  and  from 
3  to  10  cm.  in  breadth,  ovate  or  rhomboidal 
ovate  in  outline,  rounded  or  occasionally 
nearly  truncate  at  the  base,  acute  at  the  sum- 
mit; margin  doubly  serrate-dentate,  the  prin- 
cipal teeth  from  one  to  three  pairs,  the  lowest 
almost  large  enough  to  be  regarded  as  lobes, 
the  secondary  very  irregular,  triangulate, 
acute,  broader  than  long,  the  sinuses  acute; 
two  to  four  or  occasionally  six  principal  veins 
originating  with  the  midrib  in  the  petiole, 
prominent  underneath,  terete ;  branches  of 
the  midrib  arising  at  a  wide  angle,  nearly 
straight,  each  terminating  in  a  marginal  tooth. 
Leaf,  thin,  but  appearing  thick  by  its  hairy 
covering.  Odor  slight  and  scarcely  charac- 
teristic. Taste  mucilaginous.  Upon  incinera- 
tion the  ash  should  not  exceed  1.5  per  cent. 

AMMONII  HYPOPHOSPHIS. 

AMMONIUM   HYPOPHOSPHITE. 

It  should  contain  not  less  than  97.5  per 
cent  of  pure  Ammonium  Hypophosphite 
(NHiPHoOi  =  83.06).  It  should  be  kept  in 
well-stoppered  bottles. 

Deliquiescent,  colorless,  hexagonal  plates, 
odorless,  having  a  saline  and  bitter  taste. 

Soluble  in  one  part  of  water  at  25°  C,  and 
in  14.5  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C. ;  very  soluble 
in  boiling  water  or  boiling  alcohol. 

When  heated  in  a  test  tube,  the  salt  is  de- 


composed, with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
phosphide,  which  is  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus 
paper  and  when  heated  with  potassium  hy- 
drate gives  off  ammonia  vapors. 

The  aqueous  solution,  slightly  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  with  silver  nitrate, 
T.  S.  a  white  precipitate,  which  rapidly  turns 
brown  or  black,  owing  to  separation  of 
metallic  silver. 

The  aqueous  solution,  slightly  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  yields,  on  heating  with 
copper  sulphate  T.  S.,  a  reddish-brown  pre- 
cipitate. 

It  should  not  respond  to  the  U.  S.  P.  time 
limit  test  for  heavy  metals  when  10  Co.  of 
the  solution  (1  to  20)  is  acidulated  with  1 
Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  tested 
as  directed  by  the  U.  S.  P.,  the  total  dilu- 
tion for  arsenic  and  antimony  being 
1  in  40,  for  iron  1  in  300,  for  other  metals 
1  in  100.  (By  total  dilution  is  meant  the  dilu- 
tion after  addition  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
solution). 

If  10  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20) 
be  measured  into  a  beaker  containing  SCc.  of 
nitric  acid  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  a  waterbath,  the  residue  should 
not  respond  to  the  U.  S.  P.  modified  Gutzeit 
test  for  arsenic. 

The  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20)  should  re- 
main clear  five  minutes  after  the  addition  of 
about  5  Cc.  ammonium  oxalate  T.  S.,  and  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  water  (absence  of  cal- 
cium salts"). 

Assay. — Introduce  into  a  stoppered  weigh- 
ing bottle  about  0.1  Gm.  of  ammonium  hypo- 
phosphite,  previously  dried  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  100°  C,  and  weigh  accurately. 
Dissolve  it  in  100  cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  add  50  cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium 
permanganate  V.  S.  and  boil  15  minutes 
Add  5  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  V.  S. 
and  heat  until  the  precipitate,  which  has  been 
produced  is  dissolved.  Then  titrate  the  excess 
of  oxalic  acid  with  tenth-normal  potassium 
permanganate  V.  S.  From  the  total  number 
of  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium  permanga- 
nate V.  S.  subtract  the  number  of  Cc.  of 
tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  V.  S.,  multiply  the 
remainder  by  0.2076  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  weight  of  ammonium  hypophosphite 
taken.  The  quotient  represents  the  percentage 
cf  actual  ammonium  hypophosphite  present. 
(Each  Cc.  Oi  tenth-normal  potasium  perman- 
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ganate  V.  S.  corresponds  to  0.002076  Gm.  of 
ainmonium  hypophosphite). 

METHOD  FOR  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  AMMONIA. 

Weigh  accurately  2.4  gm..  of  the  ammon- 
ium salt  in  a  glass  tube  about  3  cm.  long  and 
about  1  cm.  wide.  Place  a  distilling  flask  of 
about  1  liter  capacity,  containing  300  Cc. 
water  on  wire-gauze,  and  connect  it,  by  means 
of  a  glass  tube  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle,  with 
the  glass  tube  of  a  small  condenser.  Insert 
the  lower  end  of  this  tube  in  an  Erlenmeyer 
flask  of  about  700  cc.  capacity,  containing  50 
Cc.  tenth-normal  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  V.  S.,  so  that  the  tube  is  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid.  Introduce  also  a  few 
drops  of  alizarin  red  test  solution  (1%)  into 
the  receiver. 

Now,  put  the  unstoppered  tube,  containing 
the  ammonium  hypophosphite,  into  the  distil- 
ling flask,  then  add  10  Cc.  of  10%  sodium 
l-,ydroxide  solution  at  once,  connect  with 
the  condenser,  and  heat  the  contents  of  the 
flask  to  vigorous  boiling  and  continue  the 
application  of  the  same  degree  of  heat  for 
about  one-half  hour,  or  until  the  distillate 
fails  to  color  litmus  paper  blue.  During  the 
last  fifteen  minutes  of  boiling  the  lower  end 
of  the  condenser  need  not  be  below  the  sur- 
:'rice  of  the  liquid  in  the  Erlenmeyer  flask. 

Titrate  with  tenth-normal  potassium  hy- 
drate U.  S.  Multiply  the  number  of  cc's  of 
tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  U.  S.  consumed 
b}'  the  distillate  by  the  respective  factor,  and 
divide  this  product  by  the  weight  of  the  am- 
monium salt  taken.  The  quotient  represents 
the  percentage  of  actual  ammonium  salt. 

ANETHOL. 

ANETHOL. 
C,oH,o=148.10. 

The  methyl  ether  of  Para-Propenyl  plienol 
(C3H5,  C6H4,  O  CH3)  constituting  the  main 
constituent  in  oils  of  anise,  star  anise  and 
fennel  and  obtained  by  fractioning,  chilling 
and  crystallizing.  It  should  be  kept  in  well 
stoppered  amber  colored  bottles  protected 
from  light  and  air. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  anethol  is  a  color- 
less or  faintly  yellow  highly  refractive  liquid 
having  a  sweet  taste  and  the  aromatic  odor  of 
anise. 

At  +20  to  +21°  C.  it  solidifies  to  a  white 
glistening  crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  22° 
to  23°  C. 

Specific  gravity  0.984  to  0.986  at  25°  C. 

Boiling  point  232°  to  234°  C. 


Its  refractive  index  is  1.56  at  20^  C. 

It  should  be  optically  inactive  or  show  a 
deviation  of  not  over  0.08°  in  100  mm.  tube 
at  25°  C.  due  to  slight  traces  of  the  oil  from 
which  the  anethol  has  been  prepared  (If  from 
anise  oil  this  deviation  will  be  laevogyrate, 
if  from  fennel  oil  dextrogyrate). 

Anethol  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  readily 
soluble  in  ether  or  chloform,  and  makes  a 
clear  solution  with  two  volumes  of  alcohol. 

If  10  cc.  of  anethol  be  shaken  with  50  cc.  of 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  in  a 
graduated  cylinder  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
six  hours  it  should  show  no  appreciable  dim- 
inution in  its  volume  nor  should  a  crystalline 
deposit  separate  (absence  of  aldehydes). 

RADIX  ANGELICAS. 

ANGELICA  ROOT. 

Garden  Angelica. 

The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Angelica  Arclnui- 
gelica  Linne.     (Earn.  Umbellifcrac). 

Rhizomes  short  and  thick,  5  cm.  to  10  cm 
long,  frequently  crowned  with  the  bases  of 
stem  and  leaves,  sometimes  split,  the  roots 
are  numerous,  10  to  20  cm.  in  length,  5  to  7 
mm.  thick  at  the  base  and  gradually  tapering 
to  about  1  mm.,  frequently  twisted  or  braided 
together,  externally  dark  grey-brown  to  red- 
dish or  purplish-brown  and  with  conspicuous 
rather  deep  furrows,  when  dry  breaking  with 
a  smooth  fracture. 

On  cross  section  the  rhizome  shows  a  dis- 
tinct pith  which  is  absent  in  the  root  and 
both  exhibit  a  spongy  bark  nearly  or  quite 
as  wide  as  the  woody  zone,  in  which  are 
radial  rows  of  brownish  ducts  containing 
oleoresin.  The  large  diameter  of  these  se- 
cretion vessels  is  characteristic,  as  they  meas- 
ure about  200  microns.  The  wood  rays  are 
finely  porous  and  narrower  than  the  medul- 
lary rays.    The  bark  is  rich  in  starch. 

Insect  eaten  or  mildewed  roots  should  be 
rejected. 

Angelica  root  has  a  strongly  aromatic  odor 
and  a  sweetish,  pungent  aromatic,  followed 
bj'  a  bitter  taste. 

Upon  incineration  Angelica  Root  should 
yield  not  over  8  per  cent  of  ash. 

FRUCTUS  ANGELICAE. 

ANGELICA    SEED. 

The  ripe  fruit  of  Angelica  Archangclica 
Linne   (Fain.   Umbcllifcrae). 

From  4  to  8  mm.  broad  and  1  to  2  mm. 
thick,  oval,  the  base  faintly  notched,  the  sum- 
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mit  bearing  5  minute  calyx-teeth  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  style ;  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown 
color;  consisting  of  two  mericarps  joined 
by  their  broad  faces,  or  separate  mericarps 
each  nearly  flat  upon  one  surface,  which  bears 
a  central  longitudinal  groove  and  has  sharp, 
slightly  upturned  margins,  convex  upon  the 
other  surface,  which  is  traversed  longitud- 
inally upon  the  back  by  3  strong  ribs,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  narrow  grooves 
and  from  the  margin  by  muph  broader 
grooves;  pericarp  soft,  rather  tough  and 
-corky,  showing  6  large  oil-tubes  on  cross  sec- 
tion, and  enclosing  a  single  seed.  Odor  char- 
acteristic and  agreeable;  taste  aromatic,  pun- 
gent and  sweetish. 

Upon    incineration    Angelica    Seed    should 
yield  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  ash. 
SEMEN  ARECAE. 

ARECA. 

The  ripe  seed  oiAreca  catechu  Linne  (Earn. 
Fahnae),  yielding  when  assayed  by  the  pro- 
xess  given  below  not  less  than  0.5  per  cent  of 
Areca  alkaloids. 

From  20  to  25  mm.  long,  conical,  grayish- 
brown  with  numerous  spiral,  reddish,  de- 
pressed veins  running  chiefly  from  the  hilum ; 
hard;  heavy;  odorless,  or  faintly  aromatic 
when  broken;  taste  astringent,  bitter  and 
slightly  acrid.  A  transverse  section  exhibits 
a  marbled  appearance,  dark  brown  lines  alter- 
nating with  white  portions,  the  former  being 
folds  of  the  seed  coat,  and  the  latter  the  en- 
dosperm. 

Upon  ignition  Areca  should  yield  not  o%er 
2  per  cent  of  ash. 

ASSAY     OF     ARECA. 

Areca,  in  No.  60  powder,  fifteen 
grammes    15  Gm. 

Chloroform,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters   150  Cc. 

Ether,  thirty-five  cubic  centimeters.     35  Cc. 

Ammonia  Water,  ten  cubic  centi- 
meters         10  Cc. 

Distilled  Water,  Hfteen  cubic  centi- 
meters         15  Cc. 

Fiftieth-Normal  Hydrochloric  Acid, 

Haematoxylin  Test  Solution,  each 
a  sufficient  quantity. 

Place  the  Areca  in  a  250  Cc.  Erlenmeyer 
flask  and  add  150  Cc.  of  a  mixture  composed 
of  1  volume  of  chloroform  and  4  volumes  of 
ether,  the  mixture  having  been  cooled  to  20° 
C  before  measuring.  Stopper  the  flask  se- 
curely, and  let  it  stand  ten  minutes.     Add  10 


Cc.  of  ammonia  water  and  shake  the  flask 
vigorously  every  10  minutes  for  two  hours. 
Add  15  Cc.  of  water,  agitate,  and  place  the 
flask  in  water  at  20°  C.  for  15  minutes.  Pour 
100  Cc.  of  the  clear  liquid,  representing  10 
Gm.  of  Areca,  through  a  dry  filter  into  a 
graduated  cylinder,  transfer  the  solution  to 
a  250  Cc.  Ehrlenmeyer  flask,  wash  the  filter 
and  graduated  cylinder  with  the  10  cc.  of  the 
chloroform-ether  mixture,  adding  the  wash- 
ings to  the  measured  solution,  evaporate  or 
distil  oflt  the  solvent  and  dissolve  the  residue 
in  5  Cc.  of  absolute  alcohol.  Add  30  Cc.  of 
ether,  10  Cc.  of  water  and  5  drops  of  haema- 
toxylin test  solution  to  the  solution,  and 
titrate  with  fiftieth-normal  hydrochloric  acid 
V.  S.  until  the  water  solution  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color.  Add  30  Cc.  of  water  and  con. 
tinue  the  titration  until  the  aqueous  layer  be- 
comes of  a  citron-yellow  color  or  until  fur- 
ther addition  of  acid  fails  to  clarify  the 
liquid.  Each  Cc.  of  fiftieth-normal  hydro- 
chloric acid  V.  S.  consumed  is  assumed  as 
equivalent  to  0.0031  Gm.  of  the  mixed  alka- 
loids of  Areca. 

RADIX  ARNICAE. 

ARNICA  ROOT. 

Arnica   Rhizome.     Mountain  Tobacco. 
Leopard's  Bane. 

The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Arnica 
montana  Linne  (Fam.  Compositae). 

From  4  to  10  cm.  long  and  3  to  5  mm.  thick ; 
of  oblique  growth,  usually  curved  at  the  upper 
end,  cylindraceous,  annulate  with  leafy  scars, 
usually  bearing  some  remains  of  leaf  and 
stem  bases,  and  with  numerous  rather  coarse 
roots  on  the  inferior  surface;  externally  dark 
reddish-brown,  internally  whitish;  rather 
tough,  the  transverse  section  displaying  a 
thick  bark,  short  yellow  wood  wedges  and  a 
large  spongy  pith,  the  inner  bark  containing 
a  circle  of  rather  large  resin  cells.  Odor 
characteristic.  Taste  pungent  and  bitter,  after- 
ward somewhat  acrid. 

Upon  incineration  Arnica  Root  should  yield 
not  over  12  per  cent  of  ash. 

ASCLEPIAS. 

PLEURISY  ROOT. 

Butterfly    Weed.      Orange    or    Yellow    Milk 
Weed.     WHiite  Root. 

The  dried  root  of  Asclepias  tuberosa  Linne 
(Fam.   Asclepiadaceae). 

Irregularly  broken  or  transversely  or  lon- 
gitudinally sliced  pieces  of  an  irregularly  or 
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interruptedly  fusiform  root  from  10  to  20 
cm.  long  and  about  1  to  3  cm.  thick;  extern- 
ally varying  from  orange  when  fresh,  to  dull 
yellowish-gray  when  old,  and  more  or  less 
annulate  and  finely  longitudinally  wrinkled ; 
longitudinally  sliced  surfaces  yellowish-white 
concave,  the  upcurved  edges  rather  sharp ; 
fracture  short;  rough-granular  yellowish  or 
grayish-white,  starchy,  the  outer  layer  of  the 
thin  bark  yellow  or  orange,  the  wood  wedges 
yellow.  Nearly  odorless  and  of  a  disagree- 
able, bitterish  and  somewhat  acrid  taste. 
Upon  incineration  Asclepias  should  yield  not 
more  than  9  per  cent  of  ash. 

BOLDO. 

BOLDO   LEAVES. 

The  leaves  of  Peumis  Boldus  Mol.  (Fam. 
Monimiaceac). 

From  1.5  to  2.5  cm.  long  by  1  to  1.75  cm. 
broad,  the  petiole  1  to  3  mm.  long,  stout  and 
rigid;  broadly  ovate  or  oval,  the  base  varying 
from  rounded  to  very  slightly  indented,  the 
summit  rounded  or  slightly  notched,  the  mar- 
gin entire  and  sharply  revolute;  thick,  cori- 
aceous, rigid  and  brittle,  from  pale-green  to 
brownish-green,  pappillose  roughened  on 
both  surfaces,  the  principal  veins  coarsely  ret- 
iculate, impressed  above,  sharply  prominent 
underneath;  odor  peculiar,  when  crushed  very 
strong,  disagreeable  and  somewhat  like  that 
of  oil  of  chenopodium;  taste  bitter,  warm  and 
pungent,  peculiar,  somewhat  camphoraceous 
and  slightly  terebinthinate. 

Under  the  microscope  a  transverse  section 
shows  a  well  marked  hypoderm  from  which 
develop  papilla-like  excrescences,  each 
crowned  with  a  group  of  radiating  one-celled 
thick-walled  hairs.  Those  on  the  lower  sur- 
face being  somewhat  smaller.  Stomata  num- 
erous on  the  lower  surface.  The  mesophyl 
contains  numerous  oil  secretion  cells. 

Upon  incineration  Boldo  should  yield  not 
over  10  per  cent  of  ash. 

BROMAURIC  ACID. 

Bromauric  Acid  Au  BrsH  Br+5  H2O  = 
607.97  representing  71.8  per  cent  of  its  weight 
of  the  true  gold  tribromide  Au  Br,  =  436.96. 
It  should  be  kept  in  glass  stoppered  amber 
colored  vials. 

Bromauric  acid  is  used  in  commerce  to  take 
the  place  of  Gold  Tribromide,  because  it  is 
very  stable  and  more  easily  obtained. 

Dark  red-brown,  flat  needle  shaped  crystals 
or  irregular  coarse  granular  masses,  odorless, 
having  a  metallic  and  acid  taste.     Permanent 


ill  the  air  wlicn  quite  pure,  but  deliquescent 
when  chloride  is  present. 

It  melts,  when  pure,  at  27°  C. 

Very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

If  the  metallic  gold  obtained  by  igniting 
0.1  gm.  of  bromauric  acid  be  heated  with  5 
c.  c.  nitric  acid,  and  the  acid  solution  diluted 
and  filtered,  no  weighable  residue  should  re- 
main after  evaporation  and  ignition. 

The  aqueous  solution  has  a  strongly  acid 
reaction  and  yields  with  silver  nitrate  T.  S.  a 
yellowish  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia  water. 

If  0.2  Gm.  of  Bromauric  Acid  be  dissolved 
in  10  Cc.  of  water,  16  Co.  oft  tenth-normal 
ver  nitrate  V.  S.  and  12  Cc.  of  ammonium 
carbonate  T.  S.  added,  the  mixture  digested 
10  minutes  on  a  waterbath,  then  cooled  and 
filtered,  the  filtrate,  on  supersaturating  with 
nitric  acid,  should  not  become  more  than 
slightly  opalescent  (limit  of  chloride). 

When  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  should  leave  a  residue  of  metallic 
gold  equal  to  32.43  per  cent. 

CACAO  PREPARATA. 

COCOA — CACAO. 

A  powder  prepared  from  the  roasted,  cured 
kernels  of  the  ripe  seeds  of  Theobroma  Ca- 
cao Linne,  or  of  other  species  of  Theobroma 
(Fam.  Sterculiaceae)  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  their  fat. 

A  brownish  powder  having  a  chocolate-like 
odor  and  taste,  free  from  sweetness. 

When  extracted  with  cold  water,  cocoa 
should  yield  not  less  than  14  per  cent  nor 
more  than  22  per  cent  of  soluble  matter. 

When  extracted  with  ether,  cocoa  should 
yield  not  less  than  18  per  cent  of  fat,  and  the 
fatty  residue  should  not  have  a  spicy  odor  or 
taste. 

The  residue,  after  extraction  with  ether, 
when  examined  under  the  microscope  should 
not  show  more  than  traces  of  cacao  shells, 
and  should  show  no  foreign  starch  granules 
or  other  foreign  substances. 

Upon  incineration  Cocoa  should  yield  not 
less  than  3.5  per  cent  nor  more  than  8  per 
cent  of  ash,  which  should  not  have  a  dis- 
tinctly reddish  color. 

CACTUS  GRANDIFLORUS. 

CACTUS   GRANDIFLORUS.      CEREUS   CRA.NDIFLORUS. 

Synonyms  :  Night-blooming  Cereus ;  Queen 
of  a  Single  Night;  Large  Flowered  Cactus; 
Sweet  Scented  Cactus ;  Vanilla  Cactus. 

The    fresh,    succulent    stems    of    the    ztnld 
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^ruzi.-i]i<r  Cactus  gniiidiflorus  Linne  ( Cereus 
iirandiflorus  Miller),  Fam.  Cactaceae,  a  green 
climber  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico.  Cactus  grandiflorus  as  collected 
from  the  growing  plant  is  usually  preserved 
in  alcohol  and  in  this  form  the  medicinal 
article  commonly  enters  the  trade.  The 
amount  of  added  alcohol  should  be  stated  on 
the  label.  Cactus  cultivated  in  houses  should 
not  be  used  medicinally. 

Stems  in  pieces  of  varying  length,  about 
1.5  to  2  cm.  in  diameter  cylindrical,  but  with 
5  to  7  angles,  along  which  at  intervals  of 
abouut  2  cm.  there  are  small  tufts  of  6  to  8 
spines  about  2mm.  long,  and  at  irregular  in- 
tervals of  about  :>  to  15  cm.  there  is  a 
branched  root. 

The  transverse  section  presents  a  central 
woody  ring  about  3mm.  in  diameter.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  stem  presents  a  spongy  paren- 
chyma with  numerous  large  crystals  or 
"sphaeraphides"  therein. 

The  fresh  stems  are  very  succulent,  and 
lose  upon  drying  about  95  per  cent  of  their 
weight. 

When  bruised  Cactus  Grandiflorus  has  a 
strong,  hcrby  odor,  an  insipid,  acidulous  taste 
and  is  mucilaginous  to  the  touch. 

The  sliced  stems  color  alcohol  green. 

The  fresh  juice  has  an  acid  reaction. 

CALCII   DIOXIDUM. 

CALCIUM    DIOXIDE. 

(Calcium  Peroxide) 

A  partly  hydrated  form  of  calcium  dioxide 
(Ca02),  containing  not  less  than  60  per  cent 
of  pure  calcium  dioxide  when  estimated  by 
the  method  given  below. 

A  grayish-white  or  yellowish-white  powder, 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  readily  soluble 
in  diluted  acids,  except  sulphuric,  with  the 
formation  of  hydrogen  dioxide. 

A  solution  of  0.1  Gm.  of  calcium  dioxide  in 
5Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which 
0.1  Gm.  of  ammonium  chloride  has  been 
added  and  then  rendered  slightly  alkaline 
with  ammonia  water,  yields  a  dense  white 
precipitate  with  amonium  oxalate  T.  S.  (pres- 
ence of  calcium). 

QU.\XTAT.\T1VE    ESTIMATION    OF    CALCIUM 
DIOXIDE. 

Agitate  about  0.2  Gm.  of  calcium  dioxide 
with  25  Cc.  of  water  and  dissolve  the  sub- 
stance by  the  addition  of  25  Cc.  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid   (1  in  5).     Then  add  grad- 


ually from  a  burette,  tenth-normal  potassium 
permanganate  V.  S.  until  a  permanent  color 
remains  after  agitation.  Multiply  the  number 
of  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium  permangan^ 
ate  V.  S.  consumed,  by  0.003578,  and  divide 
this  product  by  the  weight  of  calcium  perox- 
ide taken ;  the  result  multiplied  by  100  repre- 
sents the  percentage  of  pure  calcium  peroxide 
present. 

CALCII  LACTAS. 

CALCIUM   LACT.\TAE. 
Ca   (CsHsOa)^  5  H=0  =  236.19. 

It  should  contain  not  less  than  98  per  cent 
of  pure  calcium  lactate. 

White  granular  masses  or  a  white  crystal- 
line powder,  odorless,  with  a  slight  chalky 
taste. 

Soluble  in  10  parts  of  cold  water  when 
freshly  prepared.  Freely  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  solubility  is  lessened  with  age. 

When  heated  to  100°  C.  the  salt  loses  all 
its  water  of  crystallization;  on  ignition  at  a 
red  heat  it  decomposes  and  a  residue  of  cal- 
cium oxide  remains. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  neutral 
to  litmus  paper. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20) 
yields  with  ammonium  oxalate  T.  S.  a  white 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  but  soluble 
ill  hydrochloric  acid. 

On  adding  potassium  permanganate  to  a 
mixture  of  calcium  lactate  and  sulphuric  acid 
and  gently  heating,  the  odor  of  aldehyde  will 
become  perceptible. 

If  one  gramme  of  calcium  lactate  be  added 
f-  20  c.  c.  of  water  a  clear,  colorless  solution 
should  result.  (Absence  of  insoluble  impur- 
ities). 

The  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20)  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  should  not 
repond  to  the  U.  S.  P.  time  limit  test  for 
heavy  metals. 

The  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20)  should  not 
be  rendered  more  than  faintly  turbid  by  bari- 
um chloride  T.  S.  (limit  of  Sulphate)  and  not 
more  than  faintly  turbid  by  the  addition  of 
silver  nitrate  T.  S.   (limit  of  chloride). 

On  gently  warming  Calcium  lactate  with  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  no  odor  of  rancid  fat 
should  be  noticeable.  (absence  of  butyric 
and  other  fatty  acids). 

If  from  10  c.  c.  of  the  aqueous  solution  (1 
in  20)  the  calcium  be  completely  precipitated 
by  ammonium  oxalate  T.  S.  the  filtrate 
should,  on  evaporation  and  ignition,  leave  not 
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more  than  0.0025   gramme  residue    (limit  of 
magnesium). 

(To  be  continued.) 


COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
FORMULARY. 
The  following  is  the  third  installment  of 
some  of  the  new  formulas  that  have  been 
suggested  for  inclusion  in  the  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  National  Formulary.  The 
Committee  is  desirous  of  having  them  thor- 
oughly tried  by  pharmacists  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  so  as  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  unfavorable  comment  after  the 
final  publication  of  the  book.  Comments  and 
criticisms  based  on  practical  experiences  will 
be  welcome.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 

Prof.  C.  Lewis  Diehl, 
932  Cherokee  Road, 

Louisville,  Ky., 

who  will  submit  the  comments  to  the   Sub- 
Committee  having  the  matter  in  charge. 

MISTURA  FERRI   SALICYLATA. 

Salicylated  Mixture  of  Iron.  Cohen's  Sali- 
cylated  Iron  Mixture. 

Sodium  Salicylate 125       Cm. 

Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride.     125       Cc. 

Ammonium  Carbonate 6.5  Gm. 

Citric  Acid  14      Gm. 

Oil  of  Betula 4      Cc. 

Glycerin    1~5       Cc. 

Distilled   Water,    a    sufficient 

quantity  to  make 1000       Cc. 

Dissolve  the  Citric  Acid  in  200  Cc.  Distilled 
Water,  add  the  Ammonium  Carbonate  and 
then  dissolve  the  Sodium  Salicylate  in  this 
solution,  add  the  Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride, 
Glycerin  and  the  Oil  of  Betula,  mix  and  then 
add  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  make  1000 
Cc.  and  filter. 

GARGARISMA  GUAIACI  COMPOSITA. 

Compound  Gargle  of  Guaiac.  Cohen's 
Guaiac  Gargle. 

Ammoniated        Tincture        of 

Guaiac    100  Cc. 

Compound    Tincture    of    Cin- 
chona         100  Cc. 

Clarified  Honey  200  Cc. 

Potassium  Chlorate  40  Gm. 

Oil  of  Peppermint 2  Cc. 

Distilled     Water,     a     sufficient 
quantity  to  make 1000  Cc. 


Place  the  Clarified  Honey  in  a  bottle  gradu- 
ated to  1000  Cc,  then  gradually  add  the  mi.x- 
ture  of  the  Oil  of  Peppermint  and  the  Tinc- 
ture, shaking  after  each  addition.  Then  add 
in  divided  portions  with  continuous  shaking 
the  solution  of  the  Potassium  Chlorate  in 
500  Cc.  of  Warm  Distilled  Water,  then  add 
sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  make  the  mix- 
ture measure  1000  Cc. 

NEBULA  AROMATICA. 

Cohen's  Aromatic  Oil  Spray.     Aromatol. 

Phenol    2  Gm. 

Menthol  2  Gm. 

Thymol    1  Gm. 

Camphor    3  Gm. 

Benzoic  Acid   3  Gm. 

Eucalyptol     2  Cc. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon 2  Cc. 

Oil  of  Cloves 2  Cc. 

Oil  of  Betula 5  Cc. 

Liquid     Petrolatum,    a     sufficient 

quantity  to  make 100  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  aromatics  in  the  Liquid  Petro- 
latum and  filter. 

NEBULA  EUCALYPTOLIS. 

Eucalyptol  Spray. 

Eucalyptol    5  Cc. 

Liquid  Petrolatum  95  Cc. 

Mix  them. 

NEBULA    MENTHOLIS. 

Menthol  Spray. 

Menthol  2  Gm. 

Liquid    Petrolatum,    a    sufficient 

quantity  to  make 100  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  Menthol  in  the  Liquid  Petro- 
latum by  agitation  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

NEBULA    MENTHOLIS   COMPOSITA. 

Compound  Menthol  Spray. 

Menthol  1 .     Gm. 

Camphor    1 .     Gm. 

Oil  of  Betula 5  Cc. 

Eucalyptol    2  Cc. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon 2  Cc. 

Liquid   Petrolatum,  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  make 100      Cc. 

Agitate  the  ingredients  in  a  stoppered  bot- 
tle until  solution  is  obtained,  then  filter,  if 
necessary. 

NEBULA  THYMOLIS. 

Thymol    1  Gm. 

Liquid     Petrolatum,    a    sufficient 

quantity  to  make 100  Cc. 

Mix  them. 
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INUNCTUM    MENTHOLIS. 

Menthol  Inunction. 

Menthol  5  Gm. 

Hydrous  Wool  Fat 95  Gm. 

Rub  up  the  Menthol  with  a  portion  of  the 
Hydrous  Wool  Fat  till  a  perfectly  smooth 
mixture  is  obtained,  then  add  the  remainder 
and  incorporate  thoroughly. 

INUNCTUM    MENTHOLIS  COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  Menthol  Inunction. 

Menthol   5  Gni. 

Methyl  Salicylate  10  Gm. 

Wool  Fat   85  Gm. 

Dissolve  the  Menthol  in  the  Methyl  Sali- 
cylate and  thoroughly  incorporate  the  mix- 
ture with  the  Wool  Fat. 

Compound  Menthol  Inunction  should  be 
kept  in  collapsible  metal  tubes,  well  sealed  or 
in  small  tightly-stoppered  wide-mouth  bottles. 

PASTA  RESORCINOLIS  FORTIOR,  LASSAR. 

Lassar's  Stronger  Resorcin  Paste. 

Resorcinol    20  Gm. 

Zinc  Oxide  20  Gm. 

Starch   20  Gm. 

Liquid  Petrolatum   40  Gm. 


Thoroughly  triturate  the  Zinc  Oxide  with 
sufficient  of  the  Liquid  Petrolatum  to  make  a 
thin  smooth  paste.  Reduce  the  Resorcin  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  mix  it  with  the  Starch  and 
add  the  mixture  to  the  Zinc  Oxide  paste  and 
triturate  till  a  uniform  smooth  mixture  is  ob- 
tained, gradually  adding  the  remainder  of  the 
Liquid  Petrolatum  and  thoroughly  incorpor- 
ating the  mixture. 

MEL  ROSAE  CUM  RORACIS. 

Honey  of  Rose  with  Borax. 

Borax  in  fine  powder 10  Gm. 

Glycerin    5  Gm. 

Honey  of  Rose 85  Gm. 

Mix  the  Borax  with  the  Glycerin,  then  add 
the  Honey  of  Rose  and  stir  till  dissolved. 

MEL   SODII   BORATIS. 

Mel  Boracis.     Honey  and  Borax. 

Borax,  in  fine  powder 10  Gm. 

Glycerin    5  Gm. 

Clarified  Honey 85  Gm. 

Mix  the  Borax  with  the  Glycerin,  then  add 
the  Honey  and  stir  till  dissolved. 


THE  DRUGGIST  AND  THE  MEDICAL  ALMANAC. 
"Soon  will  the  festive  almanac  men  of  the  nostrum  makers  begin  to  flood  the 
innocent  and  defenseless  public  with  their  nauseating  booklets,  each  bearing  on 
its  back  cover  the  printed  endorsement  of  their  truck  by  the  retail  druggist.  And 
the  pity  of  it  is  that  many  druggists  will  'fall  for  it,'  as  the  expressive  slang  phrase 
is.  But  there  is  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  drug- 
gists have  seen  a  light,  and  have  seen  that  the  more  intelligent  of  their  customers 
have  seen  the  same  light,  and  are  no  longer  advertising  to  the  public  that  they  are 
partners  with  the  nostrum  people  in  their  gentle  little  game  of  gulling  the 
unsophisticated.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  druggist  to  refuse  entirely  to 
handle  nostrums,  but  the  time  is  at  hand,  and  has  been  at  hand  for  some  years, 
when  it  pays  druggists  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  do  not  endorse  false  statements 
published  broadcast  by  the  nostrum  makersr." — Druggists'  Circular. 
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Committee  on  Publication  : 

Jos.  W.  England,  Chairman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  M.  Beringer Camden,  N.  J 

F.  W.  Meissner La  Porte,  Indiana 

Jos.  L.  Lemberger Lebanon    Pa. 

Frederick  J.  VVulling.  .  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ex-Officio:   The  Editor,  Associate  Editors 

AND  Treasurer. 

James  H.  Beal,  Editor Scio,  O. 

C.  Lewis  Diehl Louisville,  Ky. 

Associate  Editor  and  Reporter  on  the 
Progress  of  Pharmacy. 

All  communications  for  insertion  in  the 
Journal,  or  respecting  advertising  should  be 
sent  to  the  Editor. 

rules  of  censorship. 

1.  All  contracts  for  advertising  are  ac- 
cepted subject  to  revocation  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Publication  Committee. 

2.  No  advertisement  will  be  accepted  for 
any  article  or  service,  the  sale  or  furnishing 
of  which  is  illegal  in  the  state  of  publication 
or  in  any  state  in  which  the  Journal  circu- 
lates. 

3.  Advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
articles  belonging  to  the  class  of  preparations 
commonly  known  as  patent  medicines,  nor 
for  any  medicinal  preparation  advertised  di- 
rectly to  the  laity,  or  which  is  advertised  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  self  medica- 
tion. 

4.  Copy  which  is  vulgarly  or  extravagantly 
worded,  or  which  makes  extravagant  claims 
of  therapeutic  virtues  will  not  be  accepted. 

5.  No  advertisement  will  be  accepted  which 
by  intent  or  inference  would  result  in  de- 
ceiving, defrauding  or  misleading  the  reader. 

<> 

THE  HYDRASTIS   SITUATION. 

The  timeliness  of  the  paper  on  Hydrastis 
Cultivation  by  Prof.  John  Uri  Lloyd  is  em- 
phasized by  the  following  item  clipped  from 
a  recent  market  report : 

"Golden  Seal  Root — Continues  to  adance, 
the  market  displaying  great  firmness,  $6 '  @ 
$6.25  per  pound  for  whole  root,  and  $6.25  (a} 
$6.50  for  powdered  being  asked.  It  is  re- 
ported from  a  leading  quarter  that  a  canvass 
of  three  counties  in  West  Virginia  disclosed 
but  one  small  patch  of  the  root." — Pharni. 
Era. 

Prof.  Lloyd's  long  study  of  the  subject 
enables  him  to  speak  as  one  having  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes  who  have  only  second- 
hand information.   His  paper  presents  several 


new  and  interesting  items  regarding  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  highly,  important  drug  that 
liave  not  been  previously  published. 

<> 

EX-POST-FACTO  OBJECTION  TO  LEG- 
ISLATION. 

In  the  past,  members  of  the  drug  fraternity 
have  been  famous  for  filing  their  objections 
to  proposed  legislation  or  executive  action 
after  these  had  become  established  facts,  when 
objections  were  useless. 

In  this  issue  appears  a  proposed  ruling  of 
the  U.  S.  Board  of  Food  and  Drugs  Inspec- 
tion regarding  the  importation,  transportation 
and  sale  of  certain  narcotic  drugs  and  their 
preparations. 

The  proposed  ruling  is  far-reaching,  and  in 
some  respects  perhaps  merits  the  adjective, 
drastic.  If  any  legitimate  use  of  these  drugs 
will  be  interfered  with  by  the  operation  of  the 
ruling,  now  is  the  time  to  present  the  evi- 
dence. 

The  same  advice  will  apply  in  regard  to  the 
standards  for  certain  National  Formulary 
drugs  and  chemicals  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Unoflficial  Standards.  Objections 
to  these  will  be  useless  after  they  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  National  Formulary  and 
have  become  a  part  of  the  law. 

<> 

WHEN  IS  AN  APOTHECARY  NOT  AN 
APOTHECARY? 

Some  light — or  the  reverse — is  thrown  up- 
on this  subject  by  a  recent  decision  of  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  cases 
of  H.  K.  Mulford  &  Co.,  Smith,  Kline  & 
French,  and  Hance  Brothers  &  White,  plain- 
tiffs in  error,  vs.  United  States,  defendant  in 
error.  Each  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error  sought 
t)  have  set  aside  a  judgment  of  the  District 
Court  by  which  they  have  been  held  liable  to 
the  payment  of  $200.00  revenue  tax  as  rec- 
tifiers of  spirits,  because  of  the  recovery  of 
alcohol  from  the  marc  left  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tinctures  of  vanilla,  ginger,  etc.  The 
Circuit  Court  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
District  Court  and  denied  the  relief  aske< 
for.  The  portions  of  the  law  construed  by 
the  Court  are  as  follows. 

"Rectifiers  of  distilled  spirits  shall  pay 
$200.00.  Every  person  who  rectifies,  purifies 
or  refines  distilled  spirits  or  wine  by  any  oth- 
er process  than  by  original  and  continuous 
distillation  from  mash,  wort  or  wash,  through 
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continuous  closed  vessels  and  pipes  until  the 
manufacture  thereof  is  complete  *  *  * 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  rectifier,  and  as  being 
engaged  in  the  business  of  rectifying." 

Also  the  exempting  provision  that  no  tax 
shall  be  imposed  "upon  apothecaries  as  to 
wines  and  spirituous  liquors  which  they  use 
exclusively  in  the  preparation  or  making  up 
of  medicines." 

The  learned  judge  says:  "The  exemption 
does  not  embrace  one  who  recovers  alcohol 
from  a  substance  with  which  it  has  been  prev- 
iously mixed.  Such  a  person  is  ncrt  one  of 
the  apothecaries  referred  to  in  the  exempting 
clause."  And  again  :  "The  recovery  of  spirits 
from  the  dregs  of  vanilla  bean  or  ginger  root 
is  not  the  business  of  an  apothecary  ;  the  com- 
pounding of  medicines  is :" 

In  the  light  of  the  learned  judge's  dictum, 
the  Professors  of  Pharmacy  have  been  mak- 
ing a  mess  of  it;  for  ever  since  colleges  of 
pharmacy  have  existed  they  have  been  teach- 
ing their  students  that  the  recovery  of  alco- 
hol from  marcs  and  percolates  was  an  essen- 
tial and  imporant  part  of  the  apothecary's 
business.  Even  the  esteemed  U.  S.  P.,  which, 
by  act  of  Congress,  is  presumably  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  makes  the  same  great 
blunder,  since  it  frequently  directs  the  hum- 
ble apothecary  to  "recover"  or  "distill  off"  the 
alcohol  from  percolates,  etc.,  and  if  he  should 
fail  to  do  so,  he  sliould  be  liable  for  the  sale 
of  adulterated  drugs.  Evidently  he  is  to  be 
fined  if  he  does  not,  and  fined  if  he  does. 

Of  course,  what  the  Court  says  is  law,  but 
it  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  discover  that 
a  judge  who  has  never  studied  pharmacy, 
after  listening  to  the  arguments  of  a  couple 
of  lawyers  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject 
was  coextensive  with  his  own,  should  know 
more  about  what  constitutes  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  an  apothecary  than  those  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

<> 

HONORS    TO    PROF.    CHARLES 
CASPARI. 

The  resolutions  of  appreciation,  ordered 
by  the  Council  to  be  presented  to  the  retir- 
ing General  Secretary,  Prof.  Charles  Caspari, 
were  presented  to  him  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Professor  Remington,  at  the 
Hotel  Stafford,  Baltimore,  on  the  evening 
of  December  26,  1911.  The  occasion  was 
informal,  John  F.  Hancock,  our  veteran  ex- 
Frcsident,    in    the    chair.      The     resolutions. 


beautifully  engrossed,  bound  in  blue  leather 
with  white  superscription,  represented  the 
colors  of  his  college.  The  recipient  was  then 
thoroughly  surprised  by  the  presentation  of  a 
gold  watch  and  jeweled  fob,  the  gift  of 
twenty  appreciative  friends,  whose  names 
were  obscured  by  the  presenter  under  the 
seasonable  title  of  "Kris-Kringle,"  and  his 
son,  Charles  E.  Caspari,  was  present  and 
responded  appropriately.  To  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Caspari  was  overwhelmed  by  these 
niarks  of  appreciation  of  his  seventeen  years 
devoted  service  as  General  Secretary  does 
not  fully  describe  the  situation.  The  happy 
event  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  the  par- 
ticipants. J.  P.  R. 


(Cnmmuntrattnna  <xnh 
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CHEER   FROM   PHILADELPHIA. 

In  January,  1912,  the  Journal  of  the 
American  PHARMACEUTitAL  Association  was 
published  for  the  first  time :  in  some  such 
prosaic  fashion.  History  will  in  the  dim  fu- 
ture record  the  events  which  we  are  celebrat- 
ing today.  There  will  be  no  expression  in 
this  brief  record  of  the  long  debates  at  the 
annual  meetings,  the  "ifs"  and  "ands,"  the 
"buts"  and  "hows,"  the  "pros"  and  "cons," 
and  even  J.  W.  England's  thorough  and  illu- 
minating reports  to  the  Council,  which  have 
proved  so  convincing  to  the  Association, 
might  probably  escape  the  future  historian's 
eye  and  pen.  There  is,  therefore,  a  reason 
while  the  facts  are  fresh  in  our  minds  to  re- 
mind the  future  great  recorder  of  "events 
pharmaceutical"  that  the  founding  of  the 
Journal  was  not  accomplished  without  much 
labor  and  travail  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  now  brought  the  venture  to  the  point,  of 
the  issue  of  the  first  number. 

The  writer  does  not  include  himself  among 
those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  for  a  word  of  counsel  or  advice  now 
and  then  was  all  that  he  could  give.  What  is 
needed  now  is  the  enthusiastic  and  persistent 
financial  support  of  our  members  and  non- 
members.  Our  editor  is  able  and  more  than 
willing  to  give  his  best  services.     Congratu- 
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lations  are  in  order  and  the  editorial  office 
will  soon  be  flooded  with  telegrams  and  let- 
ters. 

May  the  new  Journal  enter  upon  its  career 
with  hope  and  confidence.  May  its  success 
grow  from  year  to  year  as  it  will  prove  more 
and  more  worthy  to  represent  American 
Pharmacy  and  the  Association  which  we  love 
to  honor.  Joseph  P.  Remington. 

<> 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  DR.  CHARLES 
E.  DOHME. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  December  13,  1911. 

Dear  Dr.  Beal — The  news  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Dohme  did  not  come  to  me 
until  today. 

Mr.  Dohme  was  a  grand  character,  a  lov- 
able man  who  in  every  walk  of  his  life  was  a 
worthy  example  for  those  who  desire  to  win 
the  respect  of  their  neighbors  and  co-workers. 
He  had  self-reliance  and  linked  it  with  con- 
centration to  achieve  success,  not  in  the  nar- 
row meaning  which  some  would  give  the 
term,  but  that  broader  and  better  significance 
which  includes  service  to  fellow  man.  He 
appreciated  the  good  and  beautiful,  he  was 
always  kind,  courteous  and  generous ;  in  his 
judgment  of  others  he  was  just  and  consid- 
erate. He  loved  truth  in  all  things  and  ex- 
emplified his  attachment  to  that  greatest 
above  all  attributes  in  business  as  well  as 
social  activities. 

One  of  the  "grand"  men  in  pharmacy  has 
gone  to  his  reward  and  we  have  profited  be- 
cause we  have  known  him  and  shared  in  his 
work  and  its  results.  We  are  saddened  be- 
cause of  his  demise,  but  are  glad  to  remem- 
ber that  flowers  of  friendship  were  given 
him  while  he  lived,  for  pharmacists  and 
friends  were  glad  to  evidence  their  aprecia- 
tion  of  his  worth,  a  consideration  which  al- 
ways found  response  with  him,  for  he  was 
deeply  appreciative. 

Others  are  better  qualified  and  more  capa- 
ble to  speak  of  Mr.  Dohme's  abilities  and  ac- 
complishments, but  the  benefits  the  writer  has 
shared  through  his  good  cheer  and  advice, 
his  friendship  and  example,  prompt  these  few 
words,  however  feebly  and  poorly  they  may 
be  expressed,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
indicative  of  the  esteem  for  the  departed, 
which  so  many  share. 

E.  G.  Eberle. 


PROPOSED  RULING  OF  THE   BOARD 

OF  FOOD  AXi)  DRUGS  INSPECTION 

Regulating    the    Importation    and    Sale     of 

Opium,  Morphin,  Cocain,  Coca,   Their 

Derivatives  and  Preparations. 

The  indiscriminate  and  promiscuous  use  of 
opium,  cocain,  their  derivatives  and  prepara- 
tions is  recognized  as  a  great  menace  to  the 
public  health.  The  administration  of  these 
agents,  however,  by  skillful  hands  contrib- 
utes much  to  the  relief  of  pain  and  suffering. 
Section  11  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June 
30,  1906,  regulates  the  importation  of  any 
drug  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  "or 
is  otherwise  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  or  is  of  a  kind 
forbidden  entry  into,  or  forbidden  to  be  sold 
or  restricted  in  sale  in  the  country  in  which 
it  is  made  or  from  which  it  is  exported." 
Many  foreign  counries  restrict  the  sale  and 
use  of  these  agents  rigidly.  Most  of  the 
states  have  laws  regulating  the  sale  and  use 
of  these  drugs  more  or  less  within  their  bor- 
ders, but  interstate  transactions  cannot  be 
reached  with  the  result  that  the  states'  efforts 
tJ  stamp  out  drug  addictions  are  ineffective. 
This  regulation  simply  extends  the  system  in 
vogue  in  most  states.  For  the  purpose  of  co- 
operation with  the  states,  and  in  order  that 
these  drugs  may  be  available  for  legitimate 
purposes  and  that  their  illegitimate  use  be 
curtailed  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  directed 
that  for  every  importation  of  cocain,  whether 
purified  or  otherwise,  its  salts  or  derivatives 
or  preparaions  thereof,  or  coca,  or  any  prepa- 
ration or  derivative  thereof,  shall  be  filed 
with  the  chief  or  acting  chief  of  the  appro- 
priate food  and  drug  inspection  laboratory  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  the  time  of  entry,  a  dec- 
laration of  the  owner  or  ultimate  consignee 
of  the  merchandise,  in  the  following  form ; 


IMPORTERS      DECLAR.'\TI0N. 


(a) 


I (name  of  representative),  of  the 

(name  of   firm  or  corporation), 

manufacturing  chemist  or  dealer  in  drugs,  do 
solemnly  and  truthfully  declare  that  the.... 

....(number  of  pounds  or  ounces)   in 

(number)  packages  or  cases  or  containers  of 
cocain,  its  derivatives  or  preparations ;  or 
coca,  or  derivatives  or  preparations  thereof, 
more  particularly  described  in  the  invoice  and 
entry  herewith  submitted,  and  imported  at 
(port),  per (steamship),  on 
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the day  of ,  are  expressly  im- 
ported and  are  intended  to  be  used  by 

(name  or  firm  or  coporation),  in  the  prepa- 
ration  of   medicines,   or   are   to   be   sold   by 

(name  of  firm  or  corporation),   for 

medicinal  purposes  or  for  manufacturing 
medicinal  agents,  and  such  cocain,  or  coca,  or 
their  derivatives  or  preparations  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  such  manner  as  to  ren- 
der them  in  any  way  "dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  United  State." 

(b)  The  importation  of  opium  or  its  prep- 
arations and  derivatives  is  prohibited,  except 
for  medicinal  purposes,  by  Act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  Act  to  Prohibit  the  Importation 
and  Use  of  Opium  for  other  than  Medicinal 
Purposes.  Approved  February  9,  1909."  Un- 
der this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
prescribed  a  regulation  governing  the  filing 
of  declarations  by  importers  of  opium,  its 
derivatives  and  preparations,  to  the  effect  that 
such  products  will  not  be  imported  for  other 
than  medicinal  purposes.  This  regulation 
shall  govern  the  importation  of  these  products. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  each 
and  every  subsequent  purchaser  or  receiver 
of  such  imported  opium,  morphin,  cocain, 
coca,  their  derivatives  or  preparations  thereof, 
shall  be  required,  except  as  provided  below, 
to  file  the  follov.ing  form  of  declaration: 

DOMESTIC   DECLARATION. 

I (name  of  individual  or  repre- 
sentative) of  the (name  of  individual 

firm  or  corporation),  manufacturing  chem- 
ist, or  wholesaler  or  retailer  or  practitioner 
of  medicine,  or  dentist,  or  veterinarian,  hos- 
pital, sanitarium,  or  any  other  dealer  in  or 
purchaser  of  drugs,  do  solemnly  and  truth- 
fully declare  that  the (number  of 

pounds  or  ounces)  in (number)  cases 

or  packages,  of  opium,  morphin,  cocain,  coca, 
their  derivatives  or  preparations  thereof, 
more  fully  described  by  the  invoice  or  bill  of 

lading  or  bill  of  sale,  purchased  from 

(name  of  individual,  firm  or  corporation),  by 
(name  of  individual,  firm  or  cor- 
poration) ,  the day  of are 

expressly  purchased  and  intended  to  be  used 
by (name  of  individual,  firm  or  cor- 
poration), for  treating  disease,  or  in  the  prep- 
aration of  medicines  or  the  manufacture  of 
alkaloids  or  salts  of  alkaloids,  and  such  prep- 
arations or  alkaloids,  or  salts  of  alkaloids,  if 
sold  or  given  away,  are  to  be  sold  or  dis- 


posed of  or  given  away  by  said  firm  for 
medicinal  purposes  only,  and  such  opium, 
morphin,  cocain,  coca,  their  derivatives  or 
preparations  thereof,  are  not  intended  for  any 
other  but  medicinal  purposes. 

(d)  Provided,  however,  that  this  declara- 
tion is  waived  in  case  the  purchase  is  made 
upon  the  original  written  order  or  prescription 
of  a  legally  authorized  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  or  veterinary  medicine,  which 
order  or  prescription  shall  be  dated  and  shall 
contain  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom 
prescribed,  or  if  ordered  by  a  practitioner  of 
veterinary  medicine,  shall  state  the  kind  of 
animal  for  which  ordered  or  prescribed,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  the  person  giving  the  order 
or  prescription.  Such  order  or  prescription 
shall  be  retained  on  file  for  a  period  of  five 
years  by  the  person,  firrn  or  corporation  who 
compounds  or  dispenses  the  ari:icle  ordered 
or  prescribed,  and  it  shall  not  be  compounded 
or  dispensed  after  the  first  time,  except  upon 
the  written  order  of  the  original  prescriber. 
Should  any  evidence  appear  that  such  pre- 
scriber or  practitioner  is  promoting  or  fos- 
tering in  any  way  a  drug  habit,  the  privilege 
of  filling  his  prescriptions  shall  be  withdrawn. 
Provided  further  that  this  declaration  shall 
be  waived  in  the  case  of  purchase  made  by 
properly  accredited  federal  or  state  officials, 
or  purchases  made  purely  for  scientific  work. 

(e)  All  declarations,  prescriptions,  orders, 
and  transactions  of  each  and  every  dealer  in 
these  commodities  shall  be  retained  on  file  for 
a  period  of  five  years  in  the  office  of  the  con- 
signor or  vendor  or  compounder  or  dispenser 
in  separate  books  or  files  which  shall  at  all 
times  be  open  to  inspection  by  properly  ac- 
credited government  and  state  officials. 

(f)  The  terms  "for  medicinal  purposes 
only"  and  "for  treating  disease"  shall  mean 
the  use  of  opium,  or  morphin,  or  coca,  or  co- 
cain, or  preparations  or  derivatives  thereof 
for  the  treatment,  mitigation,  or  prevention 
of  disease  of  man  or  other  animals.  The 
simple  use  of  any  of  these  products  for  in- 
ducing sleep  in  infants  or  similar  purposes  is 
not  properly  called  "for  medicinal  purposes" 
or  "for  treating  disease." 

(g)  In  order  that  the  public  may  be  advised 
of  the  poisonous  nature  of  any  and  all  of  the 
above  drugs,  each  and  every  package  contain- 
ing same  shall  bear  in  conspicuous  manner  on 
the  label  or  labels  of  the  package,  including 
any  wrapper  or  cover,  the  word  "poison"  in 
uncondensed  gothic  type,  and  the  skull  and 
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crossbones,  all  printed  in  red  on  a  white  back- 
ground or  white  on  a  red  background. 

(h)  Cocain,  manufactured,  crude  or  other- 
wise, its  salts,  derivatives,  or  preparations 
thereof,  coca,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation 
thereof,  imported  for  medicinal  purposes,  may 
be  entered  for  immediate  transportation  in 
bond,  or  consumption,  or  for  warehousing  at 
the  following  named  ports  and  no  others : 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Honolulu,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, San  Francisco,  San  Juan,  Seattle,  and 
St.  Louis.  Delivery  will  be  made  only  when 
the  chief  or  acting  chief  of  the  port  labora- 
tory is  satisfied  that  the  importations  are  for 
medicinal  purposes  only. 

(i)  The  manner  of  entering  opium,  its 
derivatives  or  preparations  and  the  minimum 
size  packages  containing  same  is  provided  for 
by  Treasury  Decision  No.  29,657.  The  entire 
number  of  packages  of  cocain,  purified  or 
otherwise,  coca,  or  any  derivative  or  prepara- 
tion of  such  substances  offered  for  importa- 
tion shall  be  ordered  into  the  appraiser's 
warehouse  for  examination,  and  no  delivery 
shall  be  made  of  cocain  or  salts  of  cocain, 
either  singly  or  assorted  in  quantities  or  pack- 
ages containing  less  than  twenty-five  ounces; 
nor  of  coca  or  any  preparation  made  from 
same  in  quantities  or  packages  containing  less 
than  one  hundred  pounds,  nor  of  crude  cocain 
or  any  other  antecedent  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cocain  or  salts  of  cocain  in  quantities 
or  packages  containing  less  than  ten  pounds, 
and  then  only  upon  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  as  to  the  quality,  purity,  and 
fitness  for  medicinal  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  upon  the  compliance  with  all  laws 
and  regulations  governing  importations  of 
drugs  and  medicines. 

(j)  The  following  are  the  principal  prod- 
ucts affected  by  this  regulation :  Opium,  co- 
dein,  morphin,  heroin,  dionin,  peronin,  diace- 
tyl  morphin,  coca,  cocain,  their  salts  and 
derivatives  and  any  preparation  derived  from 
or  containing  any  of  the  before  mentioned 
bodies. 

(k)  In  order  that  there  may  be  readily 
available  a  complete  record  of  all  imported 
drugs,  subject  to  this  regulation,  and  disposi- 
tion and  uses  to  which  they  are  put,  all  im- 
porters, jobbers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  com- 
pounders, dispensers,  or  other  dealers  shall 
report  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  first  of  January  of 
each  year  the  amounts  on  hand,  the  amounts 


imported,  purchased   or  received  during  the 
year  and  the  disposition  and  use  made  thereof. 
(1)   It  is  suggested  that  the  report  be  made 
in  the  following  form: 

Amt.  Anit. 

imported,      rtold  or 
Anif »  on  hainl.         piirchuKed    dinponed 
Jan.  1,         .Jan.  1.  or         of  during 

1912.  lUU.  received.        year. 

Opium 

Morphine  and 

Its  salts 

Cocaine     and 

its  salts 

Coca 

Heroin     and 

Its  salts 

C  o  d  e  1  n  and 

its  salts 

Diacetyl  mor- 
pliine    and 

its  salts 

Other  p  ro  d  - 
u  c  t  s  af- 
fected     

L'sed  for  manuf'g  di^peoHinK. 
etc..  purposes. 

How 
For  much 

.\mt.         manufg      manuf'd 
used.  what?        of  each 

Opium    

.Vlorpliine  and 

its  salts 

Cocaine     and 

its  salts 

Coca 

Heroin     and 

its  salts 

C  o  d  e  i  n  and 

its  salts 

Diacetyl  mor- 
phine   and 

its  salts 

Other  p  ro  d  - 
u  0  t  s  af- 
fected     

<> 

THE   REPLY   BY   GEO.   iM.   BERINGER. 

December  22,  1911. 
Bureau  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,   Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : 

Gentlemen — Your  favor  of  December  14th 
with  enclosure,  copy  of  "Tentative  Food  In- 
spection Decision  Regulating  the  Importation 
and  Sale  of  Opium,  Morphin,  Cocain,  Coca, 
their  Derivatives  and  Preparations,"  was  duly 
received.  I  have  given  this  draft  careful  con- 
sideration, and  in  accordance  with  your  re- 
quest, I  will  venture  to  e.xpres  my  opinion  and 
criticism  thereon. 

The  object  that  you  have  in  view  to  sup- 
press the  indiscriminate  and  promiscuous  use 
of  the  narcotic  drugs  mentioned  is  one  that 
meets  with  my  hearty  approval.  Section  11 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  cited  as  the  au- 
thority   for     such    decision    and    reglilation. 
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From  my  understanding  of  this  section  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  20,  1906,  I  fail  to 
see  wherein  it  can  be  broadened  to  cover 
state  or  intra-state  commerce.  It  appears  to 
me  to  specifically  apply  to  foods  and  drugs 
which  are  being  imported  or  are  offered  for 
import  into  the  United  States  and  provides  a 
method  for  the  decision  of  the  admission  of 
foods  and  drugs  of  proper  quality  and  for 
forbidding  entry  to  those  that  are  adulterated 
or  misbranded  or  otherwise  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Under  this  section,  in  my  opinion,  a  dec- 
laration of  the  importer  is  fully  justified  and 
the  "form  suggested  under  paragraph  (a)  may 
prove  satisfactory. 

Paragraph  (b)  relates  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  act  of  February  9,  1909,  prohibiting  im- 
portation and  use  of  opium  for  other  than 
medicinal  purposes  and  appears  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  that  act. 

Paragraph  (c),  providing  for  domestic  dec- 
laration, docs  not  appeal  to  me  as  coming  un- 
der the  provisions  of  either  section  No.  11  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  or  of  the  special  act 
of  February  9,  1909.  As  much  as  such  regu- 
lation may  be  desired  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  now  warranted  by  the  existing  law.  Fur- 
ther, the  form  proposed  covers  the  purchase 
of  any  of  the  prescribed  drugs  by  an  indivd- 
ual,  firm  or  corporation  either  as  manufactur- 
ing chemist,  wholesaler,  retailer,  practitioner 
of  medicine,  dentistry  or  veterinarian  as  a 
sanatarium  or  any  other  dealer  in  or  pur- 
chaser of  drugs.  This  aims  to  control  not 
only  inter-state  commerce  in  these  drugs,  but 
likewise  intra-state  commerce  in  these  drugs. 
I  doubt  if  the  latter  control  comes  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  national  government  depart- 
ment. 

Section  (d)  likewise  covers  such  purely 
local  business  as  well  as  inter-state  dealings  in 
prescription  sales  of  these  drugs.  Here  again 
I  doubt  if  it  is  within  the  province  of  the 
National  Government  to  enforce  such  regula- 
tions which  appear  to  be  properly  a  part  of 
the  police  powers  of  each  state.  In  many  of 
the  states  the  anti-narcotic  laws  already 
passed  practically  provide  for  such  regula- 
tion. 

The  remarks  on  paragraph  (d)  likewise 
apply  to  paragraph  (e). 

In  paragraph  (f)  I  understand,  of  course, 
that  your  aim  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  infant 
cordials  and  anodynes  containing  Opium  or 
Morphine.     In  doing  this,  however,  the  word- 


ing would  conflict  with  the  sales  of  such 
household  remedies  as  Paregoric  and  Brown 
Mixture  which  are  not  infrequently  adminis- 
tered to  infants.  The  remarks  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  your  department  under  para- 
graphs (d)  and  (e)  likewise  apply  to  this 
paragraph. 

Paragraph  (g)  relates  to  the  proper  label- 
ing of  such  poisonous  drugs.  This  is  pro- 
vided for  in  many  of  the  state  laws  covering 
the  sales  of  such  remedies  which  provide  for 
the  skull  and  crossbones  poison  label  in  red, 
but,  as  a  rule,  exempt  from  this  provision 
preparations  of  Opium  containing  not  more 
than  two  grains  per  fluid  ounce.  This  like- 
wise suggests  a  conflict  with  the  regulations 
of  the  state  laws  and  your  proposed  regula- 
tion by  inspection  decision,  and  here  again 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  comes  up. 

Paragraph  (h)  being  a  regulation  relating 
to  the  customs  should  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Paragraph  (i)  relates  to  importations  and 
their  proper  entering.  This  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  left  to  the  Treasury  Department  or 
the  combined  Treasury  and  Agriculture  De- 
partments for  decision  as  it  is  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  customs  regulation. 

Paragraph  (k),  providing  for  a  complete 
record  to  be  kept  by  all  importers,  jobbers, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  compounders,  dispens- 
ers or  other  dealers  and  a  report  from  each 
of  these  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
the  first  of  January  of  each  year  is,  in  my 
opinion,  impracticable,  even  if  it  were  within 
the  proper  bounds  of  a  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  or  properly  con- 
sidered as  covered  by  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  June  30,  1906.  It  certainly  would  not 
be  practicable  for  each  physician  and  each 
retail  druggist  of  the  country  to  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  all  of  the  small  amounts  of  Opium, 
Morphine,  Coca,  etc.,  dispensed  on  the  pre- 
scription work  during  a  year.  To  require 
that  every  time  Laudanum,  Paregoric  and 
Dover's  Powder  are  made  that  a  record 
should  be  kept  of  the  amounts  of  Opium  con- 
sumed therein  would  possibly  be  no  great 
hardship,  but  the  regulation  that  every  time 
a  prescription  calling  for  a  few  grains  of 
Opium  in  pills,  suppositories  or  ointment  is 
dispensed,  that  a  record  must  be  kept  and  re- 
ported is  impracticable.  Morphine  is  one  of 
the  most  commonly  prescribed  medicaments 
usually  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  yet 
ii:  the  aggregate  enormous  amounts  are  used 
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during  the  year.     To  keep  track  of  such  small 
dispensings  is  not  practicable. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  paragraph  (d) 
exemption  of  the  declaration  is  waived  in 
case  the  purchase  is  made  upon  the  original 
written  order  or  prescription  of  a  legally  au- 
thorized practitioner  of  medicine,  dentistry 
or  veterinarian  medicine,  and  possibly  I  have 
erred  in  construing  that  a  record  would  have 
to  be  kept  of  such  dispensings.  However,  the 
wording  of  paragraph  (k)  covers  retailers, 
compounders  and  dispensers,  and  would  seem 
to  imply  the  correctness  of  such  a  construc- 
tion. 

I  am  compelled  to  differ  from  the  regula- 
tions as  outlined  not  because  I  am  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  object  desired  to  be  at- 
tained, but  because  I  believe  there  is  no  pro- 
vision or  authority  contained  in  the  present 
law  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  in  the  matter  contemplated  by 
this  proposed  inspection  decision.  If  there  is 
need  for  a  national  law  that  shall  take  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  the  police  regu- 
lation relating  to  the  sale  and  use  of  narcotic 
drugs,  then  it  should  be  made  a  special  en- 
actment of  the  National  Government  so  that 
its  legality  would  be  above  suspicion. 

If  such  legislation  is  called  for,  then  an  act 
should  be  carefully  prepared  so  as  to  not 
unnecessarily  interfere  with  legitimate  sale 
and  proper  use  of  medicines.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  and  the 
conduction  of  the  drug  business  should  be 
consulted  so  that  no  unnecessary  interference 
with  business  nor  hardship  will  be  occasioned 
ir  the  proper  discharge  of  their  vocation. 
Yours   respectfully, 

George  M.  Berixger. 


THE    XEEDLESSNESS    OF   WORRY. 

"There  are  two  reasons  why  man  should 
not  worry,  either  one  of  which  must  operate 
in  every  instance.  First,  because  he  cannot 
prevent  the  results  he  fears.  Second,  because 
he  can  prevent  them.  If  he  be  powerless  to 
avert  the  blow,  he  needs  perfect  mental  con- 
centration to  meet  it  bravely,  to  lighten  its 
force,  to  get  what  salvage  he  can  from  the 
wreck,  to  sustain  his  strength  at  this  time 
when  he  must  plan  a  new  fuure.  If  he  can 
prevent  the  evil  he  fears,  then  he  has  no  need 
to  worry,  for  he  would  by  so  doing  be  dissi- 
pating energy  in  his  very  hour  of  need." — 
William  Gcorqe  Jordan. 
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COLWCIL  LETTER  NO.  7. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  11,  1911. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Council : 

Motions  No.  16  (Date  of  Salary  of  Gen- 
eral Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Journal), 
and  No.  17  (Election  of  Members;  applicants 
A^os.  42  to  81  inclusive)  have  each  received  a 
majority  of  affirmative  votes. 

The  Denver  Branch  has  elected  John  A. 
Martin,  of  Denver,  as  representative  to  the 
Council  to  succeed  A.  W.  Clark,  whose  term 
expires  this  year. 

Motion  No.  18  (Election  of  Charles  M. 
Ford  Local  Secretary  for  1912).  Moved  by 
J.  W.  England,  seconded  by  J.  H.  Beal,  that 
Charles  M.  Ford,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  be  elected 
Local  Secretary  in  place  of  E.  L.  Scholtz,  re- 
signed. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  Local  Secre- 
tary be  elected  at  an  early  date,  and  you  are 
therefore  requested  to  send  in  your  vote  at 
once. 

Charles  Emile  Dohme,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
died  on  December  7,  1911.  Mr.  Dohme  joined 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in 
1863,  almost  fifty  years  ago.  He  has  been  a 
most  loyal  member,  was  President  of  the 
Association  in  1898-99,  and  has  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  American  Pharmacy,  espe- 
cially as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceial  Convention  from 
October,  1901,  to  May,  1910. 

J.  W.  England, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 

415  N.  33d  St. 

<> 

COUNXIL   LETTER   No.   8. 
Phil.\delphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  27,  1911. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Council: 

Motion  No.  i8  (Election  of  Charles  M. 
Ford  Local  Secretary  for  1912),  has  received 
a  majority  of  affirmative  votes. 

The  following  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Chairman  J.  A.  Koch  of  the 
Finance   Committee : 

".As  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  has 
been  changed  to  cover  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  December  31,  all  the  present  ap- 
propriations will  lapse  on  the  31st..  The 
Finance     Committee,    therefore,    presents     to 
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the  Council  the  enclosed  budget  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  1912." 

Proposed  budget  of  appropriations  for  the 
year  1912: 

Salaries    $5,500  00 

Journal     3,500  00 

Proceedings    1,500  00 

Clerical     expenses,  Secretary's    of- 
fice      1,000  00 

Printing,  stationery  and  postage...  500  00 

Miscellaneous   expenses    500  00 

Stenographers    200  00 

Badges  and  bars 75  00 

Journals   for  Reporter 35  00 

Committee  on  Membership     50  00 

Traveling  expenses    200  00 

Premium  on  treasurer's  bond 37  50 

Insurance   50  00 

Certificates    50  00 

Section  on  Scientific  Papers 25  00 

Section  on  Education  and  Legisla- 
tion      25  00 

Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy....  25  00 
Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy. . .  25  00 
Cornmittee  on  Unofficial  Standards  150  00 
National     Formulary    general    ex- 
penses   ._ 1,000  00 

Reappropriation  of  balance  in  Na- 
tional   Formulary    Experimental 

fund   728  62 

Reappropriation      of      unexpended 
portion  of  Special  Committee  on 

Membership  appropriation 84  81 

Total    $15,285  93 

Motion  No.  ig.  (Approval  of  budget  of  ap- 
propriations for  1912. 

Do  you  approve  of  proposed  budget  of  ap- 
propriations for  1912  as  above  submitted? 
J.  W.  England,  Secretary  of  Council 


FADS  AND  PHILOSOPHIES. 

"Everything  that  is  great  in  life  is  the 
product  of  slow  growth ;  the  newer,  and 
greater,  and  higher,  and  nobler  the  work,  the 
slower  is  its  growth,  the  surer  is  its  lasting 
success.  Mushrooms  attain  their  full  power 
in  a  night;  oaks  require  decades.  A  fad  lives 
its  life  in  a  few  weeks;  a  philosophy  lives 
through  generations  and  centuries.  If  you 
are  sure  you  are  right,  do  not  let  the  voice  of 
the  world,  or  of  friends,  or  of  family  swerve 
you  for  a  moment  from  your  purpose.  Ac- 
cept slow  growth  if  it  must  be  slow,  and 
know  the  results  must  come,  as  you  would 
accept  the  long,  lonely  hours  of  the  night, — 
with  absolute  assurance  that  the  heavy-leaded 
moments  nmst  bring  the  morning." — William 
George  Jordan. 


CHARLES  E.  DOHME. 
1843-1911. 

After  an  illness  of  four  years,  Charles  E. 
Dohme  died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore,  on  De- 
cember 7,  1911. 

Charles  Emile  Dohme  was  born  at  Obern- 
kirchen,  Schaumburg,  Germany,  on  March  12, 
1843,  and  came  to  this  country  with  his  par- 
ents in  1851.  He  attended  Knapp's  Institute 
in  Baltimore,  and  subsequently  entered  the 
drug  store  cf  A.  P.  Sharp,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Howard  and  Pratt  Streets,  Balti- 
more, as  an  apprentice,  serving  the  full  term 
of  four  years. 

In  the  choice  of  vocation,  Mr.  Dohme  was 
largely  influenced  by  his  older  brother,  the 
late  Louis  Dohme,  who  had  obtained  a  posi- 
tion in  the  store  of  Mr.  Sharp  some  years  be- 
fore. Like  Louis  Dohme,  Charles  matricu- 
lated at  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  took  his  degree.  He  then  obtained  a  po- 
sition as  clerk  in  the  pharmacy  of  George  L. 
Kidwell  &  Son,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and 
subsequently  went  with  Andrews  &  Thomp- 
son, of  Baltimore,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  1866,  when  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Sharp  &  Dohme,  being  placed 
in  charge  of  the  manufacturing  department. 
There  his  influence  soon  made  itself  felt  in  a 
signal  manner.  A  large  part  of  the  appara- 
tus needed  in  the  various  processes  had  to  be 
devised,  and  in  this  work  he  developed  an 
extraordinary  resourcefulness.  His  practical 
mind  enabled  him  to  overcome  one  mechani- 
cal difficulty  after  another,  and  to  devise  a 
long  series  of  appliances  which  not  only  fa- 
cilitated operations,  but  produced  a  previously 
unattained  perfection  of  products. 

Mr.  Dohme  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
scientific  and  ethical  sides  of  pharmacy.  He 
identified  himself  closely  with  the  Maryland 
College  of  Pharmacy.  He  supported  it  freely 
and  gave  encouragement  in  other  forms.  He 
used  his  influence  to  bring  about  a  raising  of 
standards,  and  encouraged  young  men  who 
gave  special  promise.  Besides,  he  sought  to 
establish  cordial  personal  relations  between 
the  faculty,  the  members  of  the  College  and 
the  students,  and  on  numerous  occasions  gave 
receptions    and    entertainments    at    his    home 
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which  were  notable  for  their  enjoyable  char- 
acter. In  1896  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  College,  serving  one  year. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1863.  In 
1889-90  he  held  the  position  of  local  secre- 
tary; in  1890-91  he  was  second  vice-presi- 
dent; in  1895  he  was  elected  first  vice-presi- 
dent, and  in  1898  he  was  chosen  president. 
For  twelve  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  in  1900  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopceial  Convention.  In  1901, 
Mr.  Dohme  became  chairman  of  the  Board, 
and  had  a  share  in  the  work  of  bringing  out 
the  Spanish  translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  and  contributed  numer- 
ous papers  on  pharmaceutical  processes  to  the 
proceedings  of  various  associations. 

Mr.  Dohme's  sociability  was  strikingly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Baltimore  Drug  Trade  Bowl- 
ing Club  some  ten  years  ago.  He  belonged 
also  to  the  Germania  Club,  the  leading  Ger- 
man club  of  Baltimore.  Besides  attending 
many  meetings  of  pharmaceutical  associa- 
tions, he  taveled  extensively  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  his  home  is  filled  with  pic- 
tures of  the  places  he  had  visited.  He  was  a 
great  reader  and,  notwithstanding  his  active 
professional  and  business  life,  possessed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  thousands  of 
books  in  his  private  library.  He  was  a  lib- 
eral patron  of  the  arts  and  rarely  missed  a 
performance  of  grand  opera  or  a  high-class 
concert.  His  love  of  music  led  him  to  join 
the  Mount  Vernon  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  choir,  and  he  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  old  Oratorio  Society,  in  whose 
renditions  he  took  an  active  part. 

The  year  1866  was  a  momentous  one  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Dohme,  for  not  only  was  he  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm  in  that  year,  but  he  also 
married,  his  bride  being  Miss  Ida  Schulz,  of 
Baltimore.  The  union  was  blessed  wih  three 
daughters  and  a  son,  the  latter  being  Dr.  A. 
R  L.  Dohme,  and  the  former  Miss  Adele 
Dohme,  Mrs.  Hans  Von  Marees,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Holzhauer,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  funeral  took  place  from  his  home  on 
December  9,  1911.  Rev.  Richard  W.  Mogue, 
pastor  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  conducted  the  services. 

Eight  employes  of  the  firm  served  as  active 


pallbearers,  while  the  following  acted  as  hon- 
orary pallbearers : 

Henry  T.  Hilken,  Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  John 
F.  Hancock,  D.  M.  R.  Culbreth,  R.  M.  War- 
ing, J.  C.  Muth,  H.  B.  Gilpin,  G.  F.  Bailey,  H. 
P.  Hynsori,  W.  A.  Sailer,  J.  H.  Winkleman 
and  H.  P.  Merryman. 

Burial  was  in  Loudon  Park  Cemetery. — 
J.  W.  E. 

<> 

WILLIAM  MUIR. 
1950-1911. 

William  Muir  died  at  his  home,  356  First 
Street,  Brooklyn,  November  24,  1911,  aged 
sixty-one  years.  He  was  born  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  in  July,  1850.  When  a  lad  his  par- 
ents came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  boy  obtained  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  then  took  a  place  in 
the  drug  store  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Farwell,  Joralemon 
and  Court  Streets.  He  matriculated  at  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  received  his  diploma  in  1870. 
About  the  time  of  his  graduation,  his  em- 
ployer opened  a  store  at  Broadway  and 
Fourth  Streets,  New  York,  and  in  this  he 
worked  for  some  time.  Then  he  clerked  for 
Charles  W.  Kitchen,  at  Fulton  and  Washing- 
ton Streets,  Brooklyn,  and  for  William  Vin- 
cent, of  the  same  city.  In  1884,  Mr.  Muir 
went  into  business  for  himself,  at  Bedford 
avenue  and  South  Second  street,  Brooklyn. 
Two  years  later  he  moved  to  Broadway  and 
Gates  avenue,  where  he  remained  until  June 
11,  1898.  Since  that  time  he  had  not  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  drug  business,  it  be- 
ing understood  that  he  retired  with  a  compe- 
tency. 

He  was  always  a  strong  organization  man. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
the  Kings  County  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
In  July,  1879,  the  first  Kings  County  Board 
of  Pharmacy  was  organized.  Dr.  Muir  be- 
came a  member  of  that  board  in  1894,  and 
remained  in  it  until  the  Greater  New  York 
board,  of  which  he  was  also  a  member,  took 
it?  place  in  1901,  and  Dr.  Muir  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter.  He  remained  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  until  August  1,  1910,  when 
it  went  out  of  existence  under  the  pharmacy 
law  of  that  year,  to  be  succeeded  by  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  regents  of  the  State  Univer- 
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sity.  Dr.  Muir  was  elected  vice  presideirt  of 
the  old  board  in  1908  and  its  president  the 
following  year. 

Owing  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Muir  more  than 
anyone  else  the  Brooklyn  College  of  Pharm- 
acy has  grown  in  twenty  yars  to  a  large  and 
flourishing  institution,  owning  a  building  and 
equipment  valued  at  something  like  $100,000. 
As  a  result  of  his  work  the  college,  in  1897, 
gained  legislative  permission  to  grant  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  receive  it. 

He  joined  the  New  York  State  Pharma- 
ceutical Assocation  in  1896,  and  was  elected 
president  in  1898,  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  He  attended  every  meeting  of  this 
latter  organization  from  the  time  of  its 
formation  up  to  last  year,  and  was  a  loyal 
and  devoted  member.  Dr.  Muir  joined  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in 
1907. 

The  deceased  is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
brother  and  sister.  He  was  a  Mason  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  work  of  that  fra- 
ternity. The  funeral  services  were  held  first 
by  his  lodge,  at  his  late  residence,  and  then 
at  Plymouth  Church  (the  old  Beecher 
church),  his  usual  place  of  worship. — /.  IV.  E. 

<> 

MEMORIAL  TABLET  TO  MAHLON  N. 
KLINE. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1911,  the 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  many  friends,  attended  services  at  the 
Church  of  the  Savior,  Philadelphia,  which 
marked  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mahlon  N.  Kline,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Smith,  Kline  &  French  Co.,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  American 
pharmacy. 

The  services  were  beautiful  and  impressive, 
and  the  tablet  was  placed  in  the  wall  of  the 
Church  of  the  Savior  near  where  Mr.  Kline 
died,  suddenly,  two  years  ago,  just  as  he  had 
arrived  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Brother- 
hood, in  the  work  of  which  he  took  the  deep- 
est interest.  The  tablet  was  inscribed  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  sacred  memory  of  Mahlon  N.  Kline, 
accounting  warden  from  1898  to  1909,  this 
tablet  is  placed  here  by  his  friends  to  keep  in 
mind  his  consecrated  life  and  devoted  service. 
From   this   church   his   soul   began   its    flight 


homeward  to  God  on  the  eve  of  Advent  Sun- 
day, 1909." 

Poor,  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  cried  out,  on  his 
return  from  the  mountains  to  Sleepy  Hollow, 
after  twenty  years'  sleep,  and  no  one  knew 
him — "How  soon  we  are  forgotten  when  we 
are  gone!"  But  this  is  only  a  half  truth  in 
the  case  of  a  life  like  that  of  Mahlon  N. 
Kline,  whose  fine  Christian  manhood  and 
strong  personality  exerted  an  influence  upon 
his  fellow  men,  in  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual character,  that  was  positive  and  far- 
reaching,  and  will  last  through  the  years  to 
come. — /.   W.  E. 

<> 

A.  K.  FINLAY. 

Alexander  Kirkwood  Finlay,  of  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  died  October  20,  1911,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  long  a  resident  of  the  Crescent 
City.  For  many  years  he  had  a  store  at  the 
corner  of  Camp  and  Julia  streets,  and  later 
operated  a  prescription  laboratory  in  the 
Medical  Building  on  Baronne  street.  His 
reputation  as  a  pharmacist  was  national.  He 
retired  from  active  business  ten  years  ago. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Louisiana 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  serving  on  that  body  from 
1888  to  1893,  several  years  as  president.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  and  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation in  1882,  and  its  president  in  1885-6. 
In  1883,  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
National  Retail  Druggists'  Association  and 
was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  first  execu- 
tive committee.  Later  he  became  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  organization.  Mr.  Finlay  was 
a  life  member  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  which  he  joined  in  1885.  He 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  1890.—/.  W.  E. 


RESULTS  VERSUS  MOTIVES. 
"We  never  see  the  target  a  man  aims  at  in 
life;  we  see  only  the  target  he  hits.  We  judge 
from  results,  and  we  imagine  an  infinity  of 
motives  that  we  say  must  have  been  in  his 
mind.  No  man  since  the  creation  has  been 
able  to  live  a  life  so  pure  and  noble  as  to  ex- 
empt him  from  the  misjudgmcnt  of  those 
around  him.  It  is  impossible  to  get  aught 
but  a  distorted  image  from  a  convex  or  a 
concave  mirror." — William  George  Jordan. 
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PHILADELPHIA    ERANCH. 

(Scientific  Secion.) 

The  Scientific  Section  was  convened  on 
Tuesday  evening,  December  5,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  "The  Physical  Con- 
stants of  the  U.  S.  P." 

Dr.  George  H.  Meeker  of  the  Medico-Chir- 
urgical  College  delivered  the  principal  paper 
and  gave  numerous  suggestions  as  regards  the 
proper  choice  of  constants  and  the  proper 
constants  for  the  next  revision,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  standards  as  formulated  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  should  be  as 
largely  as  possible  adopted.  This  paper  con- 
tained so  much  of  valuable  suggestions  that 
it  is  difficult  to  abstract  efficiently,  and  as  a 
result  our  readers  are  referred  to  the  full  text 
of  the  paper  which  will  be  published  shortly. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  J. 
■G.  Hildebrand  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Mr.  W.  T.  Toplis.  A  number  of 
very  excellent  suggestions  and  practical  con- 
siderations of  the  question  were  given  by 
both  speakers.  Dr.  Hildebrand  spoke  espe- 
cially of  temperature  in  the  proper  determi- 
nation of  most  physical  constants  and  called 
attention  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  the 
especial  need  of  accurate  temperature  deter- 
minations. He  also  said  that  the  boiling  point 
was  a  far  less  accurate  constant  than  the 
freezing  point  in  the  determination  of  the 
purity  of  materials.  He  also  described  cer- 
tain apparatus  and  gave  a  discussion  of  spe- 
cific gravity  determination  which  afforded  a 
very  interesting  discussion. 

Mr.  Toplis  compared  the  accuracy  of  a  car- 
penter in  measuring  a  piece  of  wood,  a  skilled 
steel  worker  in  measuring  a  piece  of  steel, 
and  an  astronomer  in  making  his  measure- 
ments, with  the  pharmacist,  the  usual  ana- 
lytic chemist,  and  the  physico-chemical  in- 
vestigator respectively,  and  stated  that  the 
accuracy  which  each  of  these  conditions 
showed,  proved  it  to  be  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  that  the  approximate  accuracy  of 
the  carpenter  was  as  valuable  to  him  as  the 
extreme  accuracy  of  the  astronomer  or 
physico-chemical   theorist   was    to   him.      He 


therefore  concluded  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
constants  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  be 
graded  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of 
those  who  were  to  make  the  greatest  use  of 
tlicm. 

The  subject  was  fully  discussed  Ity  m-arly 
all  present. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  discussion  of  the  papers 
read  was  most  excellent.  The  meeting 
throughout  proved  a  most  valuable,  instruct- 
ive and  interesting  evening. 

The  continuation  of  the  evening's  discus- 
sion, after  the  adjournment  of  the  Scientific 
Section,  was  also  very  spirited,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  The  Additions  and  Dele- 
tions for  the  next  U.  S.  P.  was  discussed, 
•and  in  connection  therewith,  the  physical  con- 
stants were  still  further  discussed. 

As  a  summary  of  the  discussion  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  standards  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia may  best  be  controlled  by  publishing 
definite  and  accurate  methods  by  which  the 
constants  should  be  determined  and  then  per- 
mitting a  reasonable  variation  in  the  limits 
set  for  these  constants.  That  accurate  meth- 
ods of  determination,  rather  than  narrowly 
defined  standards,  therefore  seem  to  be  the 
best  plan.  That  the  constants  which  are  of 
distinctive  importance  on  account  of  the  use 
to  which  the  substance  is  to  be  put  should  be 
most  emphasized  and  that  other  constants  of 
minor  importance  may  be  more  or  less 
ignored.  C.  H.  Kimberly, 

Secretary. 
<> 

PITTSBURGH   BRANCH   OF  THE 
A.  Ph.  a. 

A  the  December  meeting,  held  on  the  14th, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  A.  Ph.  A.  an  un- 
usually attractive  program  was  presented,  and 
the  discussions  were  animated  and  full  of 
good  meat. 

The  topic,  "Microscopical  Examination  of 
Powdered  Drugs,"  which  was  handled  by 
Dr.  L.  K.  Darbaker  was  of  absorbing  interest, 
and  proved  one  of  the  most  instructive  fea- 
tures presented  before  the  branch  during  the 
closing  year.  Dr.  Darbaker  used  the  black- 
board freely  in  illusrating  his  subject,  and  in 
addition  to  freehand  sketches  exhibited  nu- 
merous lantern  slide  specimens.  The  speaker 
evidenced  entire  familiarity  with  his  subject 
and  seemed  as  much  at  home  with,  and  to 
understand     the     characteristics     of     seeds, 
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leaves,  barks  and  roots  of  medicinal  plants 
just  as  a  father  does  his  children. 

The  methods  followed  by  experts  in  deter- 
mining the  identity  of  unknown  samples  of 
powdered  plant  drugs  was  shown,  as  was  also 
the  manner  of  procedure  followed  in  ascer- 
taining what  portion  of  the  plant  was  present 
whether  leaf,  seed,  bark,  root  or  wood,  then 
how  to  recognize  the  family  to  which  it  be- 
longs and  finally  how  to  reach  the  individual 
identity  of  the  plant  from  which  the  sample 
under  investigation  is  taken. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Judd  read  an  editorial  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Beal,  with  comments  there- 
on, upon  the  subject  "The  Local  Branches," 
and  urged  that  the  methods  recommended  by 
Dr.  Beal  for  increasing  interest  in  and  at- 
tendance upon  the  meetings  of  this  branch 
be  adopted. 

"The  main  thing  is  to  bring  together  and 
harmonize  all  the  association  activities  of 
pharmacists,  and  while  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous, of  course,  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  such  a 
joint  membership  is  by  no  means  essential  o 
successful  coperative  work"  formed  the  bur- 
den of  Dr.  Beal's  editorial  utterances.  Dr. 
Judd  said  another  important  suggestion  that 
should  be  acted  upon  is  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  local  newspapers  by  sending  them  an- 
nouncements of  the  meetings  and  reports  of 
the  papers  read.  In  his  argument  favoring 
this  phase  of  activity  Dr.  Beal  says:  "If  the 
followers  of  some  fake  'pathy'  or  the  wild- 
eyed  believers  in  some  new  medical  ism,  hold 
a  convention,  the  papers  are  filled  wth  their 
doings.  Why  should  the  fakes  and  the  frauds 
have  all  the  publicity,  while  legitimate 
pharmacy  remains  unknown  and  unappreci- 
ated?" 

Following  the  above  presentation  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  Dr.  F.  J.  Blumenschein 
was  named  as  a  publicity  agent  with  instruc- 
tions to  cultivate  the  press,  and  B.  E.  Pritch- 
ard  assigned  the  duty  of  arranging  for  joint 
meetings  with  the  local  Druggists'  Associa- 
tion. 

Upon  suggestion  from  the  president  the 
proposed  new  fornuilas  for  incorporation  into 
the  National  Formulary  were  read  by  title 
only  and  referred  to  the  committee  appointed 
at  last  meeting  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
at  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Blumenschein  took  up  the  subject  of 
"Deletions  and  Additions  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia," and  gave  expression  to  some  radical 


personal  opinions  concerning  the  wisdom  of 
some  of  the  proposals.  This  precipitated  a 
free-for-all  discussion  during  which  a  wide 
variety  of  ideas  with  reference  to  the  contents 
of  the  published  lists  were  brought  out,  par- 
ticipated in  by  Drs.  Koch,  Judd,  Emanuel 
and  Darbaker.  The  secreary  read  from  he 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton Branch  opinions  concerning  the  work 
that  is  being  done  from  Dr.  Wiley  Prof. 
Remington,  Dr.  Murray  Gait  Hotter,  Dr. 
that  is  being  done  from  Dr.  Wiley,  Prof. 
Stanislaus,  all  of  whom  had  participated  in 
a  discussion  similar  to  that  now  being  held. 
Dr.  Koch  closed  the  discussion  by  insisting 
that  "regardless  of  other  men's  opinions  the 
members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  should 
make  their  ideas  known  to  the  Revision 
Committee,  doing  our  duty  as  we  see  it, 
whether  acceptable  to  the  committee  or  not." 
As  the  hour  reached  by  this  time  was  11 :30, 
and  as  President  Campbell,  who  comes  down 
from  Greensburg  especially  to  attend  these 
meetings,  was  holding  his  watch  in  hand  in 
manifest  anxiety  for  fear  he  would  not  make 
his  home-returning  train,  it  was  wisely  con- 
cluded to  adjourn  at  this  point. 

B.  E.  Pritchard,  Secretary. 

<> 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  New 
England  Branch  was  held  at  Hotel  Plaza, 
Boston,  Wednesday  evening,  December  13. 
President  James  F.  Fineran  presided. 

Dinner  was  served  at  6  o'clock,  after  which 
the  members  listened  to  some  very  interesting 
speaking. 

The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  B.  H.  Smith,  Chief 
of  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Inpection  Labora- 
tory at  Boston.  He  spoke  on  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  the  causes  for  its  passage  and  the 
practical  application  of  its  provisions.  He 
explained  the  difficulties  of  making  decisions 
and  reviewed  a  number  of  recent  court  rul- 
ings which  affected  his  department. 

The  next  speaker  was  Prof.  Charles  F. 
Nixon,  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  P.  Revision 
Committee,  who  took  up  the  proposed  pharm- 
acopoeial  additions  and  deletions.  Mr.  Nixon 
also  described  the  methods  by  which  satisfac- 
tory formulas  and  processes  were  obtained. 

Mr.  William  H.  Glover  followed  with  re- 
marks about  certain  changes  proposed  for  the 
National  Formulary,  starting  considerable 
discussion  about  Liquid  Petrox  for  which  a 
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new  formula  had  been  suggested.  The  con- 
census of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  Liquid 
Petrox  was  very  satisfactory  at  present. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1912  resulted 
a.^  follows :  President,  Charles  F.  Nixon, 
Leominster,  Mass. ;  Vice  President,  Albert  W. 
Meserve,  Kenebunk,  Maine ;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, R.  Albro  Newton,  Southborough,  Mass. ; 
Chairman  Committee  on  Professional  Rela- 
tions, Frank  F.  Ernst,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. ; 
Chairman  Committee  on  Membership,  Wil- 
liam H.  Glover,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

R.  Albro  Newton,  Secretary. 

<> 

CITY  OF  WASHINGTON  BRANCH. 

The  City  of  Washington  Branch  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  met  in  regular  session  at  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Pharmacy,  December  20, 
1911.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretary, 
Dr.  Henry  E.  Kalusowski  was  called  to  the 
chair  and  Dr.  M.  G.  Motter  acted  as  Secr- 
tary. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  hav- 
ing been  extensively  printed  in  the  drug 
journals,  their  reading  was,  on  motion,  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  first  business  of  the  evening  was  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
which  was  as   follows : 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  begs  to 
submit  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  representative  of  the  Branch 
on  the  Council  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  serve  also 
as  Secretary  of  the  Branch.  This,  for  the 
reason  that  such  practice  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing among  other  branches ;  the  advantages 
are   sufficiently  obvious. 

2.  For  officers  and  committeemen  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Lewis  Flemer; 
First  Vice-President,  Lyman  F.  Kebler ; 
Second  Vice-President,  Henry  E.  Kalusow- 
ski ;  Secretary  and  Council  Member, 
Samuel  L.  Hilton :  Treasurer,  Wymond  H. 
Bradbun*^;  Committee  on  Membership,  Her- 
bert C.  Easterday ;  Committee  on  Legislation, 
Willard  S.  Richardson ;  Committee  on  Medi- 
cal Relations,  Frank  C.  Henry ;  Committee 
on  Scientific  Communications,  Rodney  H. 
True;  Committee  on  Publicitv,  Martin  I. 
Wilbert. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Murray  G.\lt   Motter, 
Chairman. 

M.  G.  Motter  moved  that  the  report  be 
adopted  and  the  acting  Secretary  directed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Branch  for  the 
officers    and   committeemen    named. 

S,  L,  Hilton  expressed  his  appreciation  of 


the  honor  of  serving  as  Secretary  of  the 
Branch,  but  explained  that  in  view  of  other 
[ircssing  duties  he  would  be  obliged  to  de- 
chne  the  nomination;  he  therei'ore  mover,  as 
an  amendment,  to  substitute  the  name  of 
Henry  B.  Floyd,  Professor  of  Commercial 
Pharmacy  in  the  National  College  of  Phar- 
macy, for  his  own.  Seconded  by  Wymond 
H.  Bradbury.  After  some  discussion,  the 
amendment  was  put  and  carried ;  the  report, 
as  amended,  was  adopted,  the  acting  Secre- 
tary cast  the  ballot  as  directed  and  the  Chair 
announced  the  officers  elect. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  by  Prof.  W. 
A.  Puckner,  of  Chicago,  on  'The  Physician 
and  the  Pharmacist,"  was  read  by  the  acting 

Secretary. 

The  ensuing  discussion  was  limited  largely 
to  the  possibilities  of  developing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  retail  drug  business,  such 
laboratory  work  as  is  necessary  for  making 
the  several  official  preparations. 

H.  E.  Kalusowski  expressed  the  belief  that 
many  fluidextracts  can  be  prepared  far  more 
satisfactorily  and  efficiently  in  a  small  way 
by  the  pharmacist  than  in  a  large  way, 
where  often  unidentified  drugs  in  bulk  are 
turned  over  to  an  incompetent,  underpaid 
and  inexperienced  boy.  The  choice  of  alco- 
hol is  important  and  the  details  of  the 
method  of  preparing  the  extract  require 
skill  and  experience. 

W.  H.  Bradbury  does  not  believe  that  the 
retail  druggist  will  return  to  the  making  of 
fluidextracts ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  getting 
farther  and  farther  away  from  it,  and  the 
young  graduate,  though  better  educated  and 
trained  at  the  outset,  is  not  inclined  to  take 
up  such  work. 

S.  L.  Hilton  thinks  that  the  retail 
pharmacist  is  getting  back  to  making  a  large 
number  of  preparations  for  himself,  though 
the  commercial  druggist  may  not.  There 
are  obviously  two  classes  of  men  in  the 
business,  the  scientific  and  the  commercial. 

Worth  Hale  thought  the  physician  would 
go  a  long  way  to  patronize  a  pharmacist  of 
this  type.  He  has  found  that  the  prepara- 
tions on  the  market  vary  widely,  regard- 
less of  the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer. 
His  own  ergot  preparations,  for  instance, 
have  been  found  to  be  distinctly  stronger 
than  the  market  product,  though  some  of 
the  latter  came  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turer.   With  reference  to  digitalis,  the  crude 
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drug  certainly  does  not  vary  as  much  as  do 
the  finished  products. 

H.  E.  Kalusowski  offered  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  present  day  conditions  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  manufacturer  has  hypno- 
tized the  retailer  into  the  belief  that  he  can 
CO  the  work  on  a  large  scale  cheaper  as  well 
as  better. 

S.  L.  Hilton  cited  a  recent  calculation  as 
to  the  cost  of  certain  tablets,  which  have 
been  cut  and  re-cut;  after  allowing  the  usual 
percentages  for  cost  of  materials,  labor, 
sales,  etc.,  the  manufacturer  still  has  a  profit 
of  90  per  cent.  The  retailer,  with  a  small 
tablet  machine,  can  easily  turn  the  trick 
himself.  He  has  found  that  he  can  make 
certain  fluidextracts  at  a  cost  considerably 
lower  than  the  prices  offered  by  the  large 
manufacturers. 

W.  S.  Richardson  quoted  the  man  who 
said  he  could  sell  witch  hazel  at  any  price, 
so  long  as  he  had  a  spiggot  and  a  barrel  in 
his  back  room;  and  W.  O.  Emery  told  of  a 
jrnk  dealer  who  bought  empty  arrack  bar- 
rels, filled  them  with  cologne  spirit,  and  then 
sold  the  contents  as  arrack. 

The  members  present  then  discussed  the 
third  instalment  of  proposed  new  formulas 
for  the  N.  F.  Several  of  the  members  ex- 
fiessed  the  belief  that  some  at  least  of  these 
new  additions  would  serve  no  good  purpose 
ether  than  to  fill  a  somewhat  vociferous  de- 
mand from  a  very  limited  section. 

Discussing  the  formula  for  Honej'  of  Rose 
with  Borax,  H.  E.  Kalusowski  expressed 
himself  as  pleased  at  seeing  this  old  prepa- 
ration rejuvenated.  He  could  not  recall  ever 
leaving  seen  a  formal  pliarmaccutical  process 
suggested  for  it. 

The  discussion  recurred  to  the  question 
of  patents  and  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  coincident  with  the  increase  in  their 
manufacture  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
advertising,  or  perhaps  methods  and  localities 
have  changed.  Mr.  Bradbury  remarked  that 
many  of  the  patents  undoubtedly  had  some 
virtu€  and  that  this  fact  was  practically  ad- 
mitted by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry,  which  had  admitted  many  of  them 
to   its  quasi-scientific  list. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
Branch,  on  motion,  adjourned  at  10:20. 

MURR.W   G.\LT   MOTTER, 

Acthig  Secretary. 


DENVER   BRANCH. 

Members  of  the  Denver  Branch  of  the 
American  Pharmeceutical  Association  gath- 
ered at  the  Traffic  Club  at  6:30  p.  m.  Tues- 
day evening,  December  19th,  as  guests  of  the 
Davis-Bridaham  Drug  Co.,  who  entertained 
the  members  at  dinner. 

After  enjoying  the  elaborate  meal  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  at  8:10  by  Pres.  Best. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  president  stated  that  the  nomination 
of  officers  for  1912  was  in  order,  whereupon 
Mr.  Ford  moved  that  the  present  officers  be 
renominaited  for  another  year.  The  motion 
was  seconded  and  carried.  A  further  mo- 
tion that  nominations  be  closed  was  also  sec- 
oneded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Martin  was  then  called  on  to  report 
what  arrangement  his  committee  had  made 
with  the  city  association  regarding  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  next  August. 

]\Ir.  Martin  reported  that  the  cit>'  associa- 
tion had  appointed  a  committee  of  four. 
Healy,  Clark,  Wilson  and  McKenzie,  who 
with  the  local  secretary  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  was  to  have  en- 
tire charge  of  affairs.  This  committee  has 
power  to  appoint  sub-committees  as  it  may 
require. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  con- 
ference committee's  report  be  accepted  and 
the  committee  discharged.     Motion  carried. 

The  Membership  Committee  reported  five 
new  members  as  follows :  Messrs.  Jylin  A. 
Baily,  Edward  Eberhardt,  Wm.  J.  Wobido,  L. 
A.  Jeancon,  and  Edgar  C.  Healy.  The  report 
was  accepted  and  the  new  members  were  wel- 
comed by  the  president. 

The  chair  then  called  on  Mr.  Martin,  coun- 
cil member,  to  state  if  or  not  he  had  re- 
ceived any  word  from  the  council  regarding 
the  election  of  a  local  secretary-  to  succeed 
Mr.  Scholtz  who  resigned.  Mr.  Martin  said 
that  Mr.  England  had  nominated  Mr.  C.  M. 
Ford  as  local  secretary  which  motion  had 
been  seconded  by  Mr.  Beal  and  that  the 
question  had  been  put  to  the  council  for  a 
vote.  He  had  not  heard  further  on  the  mat- 
ter but  thought  Mr.  Ford  would  be  elected 
to  fill  the  vacanc3\ 

The  secretary  then  read  a  message  from 
Mr.  A.  W.  Scott  of  Ft.  Collins,  which  had 
been  received  by  long  distance  phone.  Mr. 
Scott  expressed  his  regrets  for  being  unable 
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to  attend  the  Denver  meeting  and  extended 
liis  best  wishes  for  an  enjoyable  evening. 

Mr.  Nitardy  stated  that  the  By-Laws  of 
the  branch  were  not  adequaite  and  should  be 
amended.  He  offered  the  following  as  a 
suitable  set  of  by-laws. 

By-Lazi's  of  the  Denver  Branch  of  the  A. 
Ph.  A. 

ARTICLE  I. 

OFFICERS  AND  COM  MITTEF.S. 

1.  Officers — The  officers  shall  consist  of  a 
president,  first  and  second  vice-presidents,  and 
a  secretary-treasurer. 

2.  Executive  Committee — The  officers  of 
the  branch  shal  1  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee  which  may  transact  all  business 
for  the  branch,  unless  otherwise  provided  for. 
Three  shall  be  a  quorum. 

3.  Standing  Committees — Three  standing 
committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president 
at  the  first  meeting  after  election  of  officers 
each  year  as  follows  : 

(a)  Membership  Committee — To  consist  of 
a  chairman  and  secretary.  Its  duty  shall  be 
to  carry  on  a  vigorous  campagn  for  new 
members ;  it  may  use  such  funds  as  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  shall  direct  for  this  purpose 
and  shall  make  an  annual  report  at  the  Janu- 
ary meetng  of  the  branch. 

(b)  Program  Committee — To  consist  of  a 
chairman  and  two  associate  members.  The 
committee  shall,  at  its  first  meeting,  elect  one 
of  its  members  as  secretary-.  Its  duty  shall  be 
to  provide  a  suitable  and  interesting  program 
for  all  regular  branch  meetings  and  shall  send 
a  notice  of  same  to  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  branch  two  weeks  prior  to  each 
meeting. 

(c)  Committee  on  Education  and  Legisla- 
tion— To  consist  of  a  committee  of  one.  The 
committee  may  at  any  meeting  make  such  re- 
ports or  suggestions  as  may  be  desirable  or 
opportune,  and  shall  make  an  annual  report 
at  the  January  meeting  of  the  branch. 

4.  Special  Committees — The  president  may, 
at  any  time,  appoint  such  special  committees 
and  define  their  duties  as  may  be  required 
for  the  proper  execution  of  the  work  of  the 
branch.  Such  committees  shall  continue  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

ARTICLE  II. 

ELECTION    AND    DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  in 
January. 

2.  The  officers  elected  shall  assume  their 
duties  with  the  adjournment  of  the  January 
meeting  each  year. 

3.  The  president  shall  call  all  regular  and 
special  meetings  and  preside  over  same,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  defined  in  these 
by-laws. 

4.  The  first  vice-president  shall  assume  the 
duties  of  the  president  in  his  absence. 

The  second  vice-president  shall  assume  the 


duties   of   the    first   vice-president   in   his   ab- 
sence. 

6.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  send  a  no- 
tice ov  all  Branch  and  Executive  Committee 
meetings  to  the  members  of  the  branch  or 
commibtee  respectively;  keep  minutes  of 
these  meetings ;  carry  on  all  correspondence 
for  the  branch ;  collect  all  dues  and  other 
moneys ;  pay  out  such  moneys  as  authorized 
by  the  presieknt  or  Executive  Committee ; 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  accounts;  make 
an  annual  reoort  at  the  January  meeting  of 
each  year  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  Evecutive  Committee-. 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEETINGS. 

1.  Regular  meetings  of  the  braitch  shall  be 
held  the  evening  of  the  third  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  except  during  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September.  Special  meetings  may 
be  called  by  the  president  at  any  time.  Five 
members  shall  be  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

MEMBERSHIP    AND    DUES. 

1.  Any  member  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  shall  be 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Denver 
Branch. 

2.  The  branch  dues  shall  be  $1.00  per  year, 
due  in  January  for  the  ensuing  year,  or  pay- 
able at  the  time  of  joining  the  branch. 

ARTICLE  V. 

PUBLICITY. 

1.  Notice  and  proceedings  of  all  branch 
n.eetings  shall  be  sent  to  the  Journal  o;  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  the  Rock-y  Mountain  Druggist,  and 
such  other  pharmacal  journals  as  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  may  direct. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

AMENDMENT    OF    BY-LAWS. 

These  By-Laws  may  only  be  amended  when 
notice  of  the  proposed  change  is  given  at  the 
preceding  meeting.  A  three-fourths  vote 
shall  be  necessary. 

It  was  moved  that  the  reading  of  the  pro- 
posed By-Laws  be  accepted  as  the  notice 
for  change  of  By-Laws  as  required.  They 
will  be  acted  on  at  the  next  meeting. 

President  Best  then  introduced  Mr.  George 
McDermand,  chemist  of  the  tar  plant  of  the 
Denver  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  who  read  a  paper 
on  the  "Manufacture  o;  Coal  Tar  and  Coal 
Tar  Products." 

During  the  reading  of  the  paper  Mr.  Mc- 
Dermand exhibited  samples  of  the  various 
products  referred  to  and  answered  many 
questions  on  matters  related  to  coal  tar,  which 
added  much  to  the  value  of  the  interesting 
paper. 

The  president  then  called  on  Mr.  Charles 
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M.  Ford,  who  presented  a  paper  on  "Legal- 
ized Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs." 

Mr.  Ford's  paper  created  quite  a  discussion 
on  preservatives,  especially  Sodium  Benzoate. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hover  then  read  some  e.xtracts 
from  a  proposed  ruling  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  the  restriction  and  regula- 
tion of  the  sale  of  narcotic  drugs. 

Expressions  on  the  traffic  were  decidedly  in 
favor  of  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  cocaine  entirely  on  the  ground  that 
cocaine  does  and  has  done  more  harm  than 
:t  can  ever  do  good. 

As  it  was  about  time  for  the  owl  car,  the 
meeting  adjourned  after  giving  a  rising  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Davis-Bridaham  Co.  Mr. 
McDermand  and  Mr.  Ford. 

F.  W.  NiTARDY  Secretary. 


All  changes  of  address  of  members  should 
be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  promptly. 

The  Association  will  not  be  responsible  for 
non-delivery  of  the  Annual  Volume  or  Year 
Book,  or  of  the  Journal  unless  notice  of 
change  of  address  is  received  before  ship- 
ment or  mailing. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should 
be  given,  thus : 

Henry  Milton, 
From  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Titles  or  degrees  to  be  used  in  publications 
or  in  the  official  records  should  be  given,  and 
names  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written. 

<> 

Carl  E.  Smith, 
From  U20  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
To  627  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  E.  Brower,  Sergt.  1st.  Class.  H.  C. 
From  Fort  Wingate,  N.  M. 
To  Fort  Greble,  R.  I. 

H.  voN  Oehsen,  Sergt.  1st.  Class.  H.  C. 
From  2111,  18th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
To  721  13th  St.  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FAULTS  OF  TABLET  MEDICATION. 

"The  much-used  tablet,  compressed  or 
triturate,  doubtless  renders  much  medication 
valueless,  and  perhaps,  fortunately,  harmless. 
The  speed  of  solution  of  most  tablets  on  the 
market  is  problematical,  hence  if  the  action 
of  a  tablet  is  immediately  desired  it  should 
be  predissolved,  or  at  least  crushed  by  the 
teeth  before  swallowing,  and  then  a  good 
drink  of  water  taken  with  it.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  anything  that  may  bite 
or  iritate  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  will 
do  the  same  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  Hence  bromide  tablets  should  never 
be  taken  undissolved.  Potassium  chlorate 
tablets  dissolved  in  the  mouth  or  swallowed 
are  dangerous.  Potassium  chlorate  solutions 
for  the  mouth  and  throat  are  valuable,  but 
there  is  no  justification  for  ever  taking  potas- 
sium chlorate  into  the  stomach  or  into  the 
system." — J.  A.  M.  A. 


REMOVING  FASTENED  STOPPERS. 
Regeant  bottles  holding  caustic  alkalies,  al- 
kaline carbonates,  etc.,  very  frequently  be- 
come fixed,  and  the  usual  method  has  been  to 
tap  the  stopper  with  a  wooden  block  or  the 
application  of  heat  to  the  neck,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  Results  are  poor  in  certain 
cases  and  often  culminate  in  the  fracture  of 
the  neck.  The  inverse  process  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  In  other  words,  freeze  the  stop- 
per, thus  causing  a  contraction  of  the  stopper 
from  the  neck.  The  bottles  which  I  used  for 
experiment  had  failed  to  open  under  the  heat- 
ing and  tapping,  and  were  bad  cases  of  fixed 
stoppers.  The  bottles  held  sodium  carbonate 
that  had  formed  sodium  silicate,  an  excellent 
cement,  and  so  were  firmly  fixed.  They  were 
inverted  in  a  mixture  of  crushed  ice  and  cal- 
cium chloride,  taking  care  that  the  freezing 
solution  did  not  touch  the  lips  of  the  bottles. 
After  standing  twenty  minutes,  each  stopper 
was  removed  without  the  slightest  exertion. 
This  is  the  neatest  and  safest  way  to  remove 
stoppers  from  bromine  bottles  and  other  cor- 
rosive chemicals. — Scientific  American. 


SPECIAL    ATTENTION 

Drug  stores  (snaps)  for  sale  and  trade  in  48  states.  Drug  stores  handled. 
Drug  jobs  in  48  states.  Medical  practices  furnished  and  handled.  Physicians 
furnished.  Established  1904.  Strictly  reliable.  Gilt  edge  references. 
Let  me  know  your  wants. 

F.  V.  KNIEST,  R.  P.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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IODONE,LILLY-A  New  Chemical  Compound 

Liberates  Free  Iodine  on  Contact  with  Moisture 


Chemical  Note— lodone,  Lilly,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  the  anhvdride  of 
phthalic  acid.  It  is  a  lustrous  crystalline  compound  of  dark  green  color.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture  it  liberates  52  per  cent,  of  free  iodine.  To  make  it  applicable  to  medical 
and  surgical  uses  it  is  diluted  with  inert  vehicles  in  such  proportions  that  it  liberates  but 
2  per  cent,  of  free  iodine  on  contact  with  moisture. 

lodone,  Lilly,    Makes  Iodine  Available  for  a    Wide  Range  of 
Medical  and  Surgical  Uses 

For  years  iodine  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  germicides,  besides 
it  possesses  peculiar  stimulating  properties  on  the  processes  of  repair.  Its  use 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  however,  has  been  limited  owing  to  want  of  satisfactory 
means  of  applying.  The  tincture  is  too  irritating  in  many  cases,  besides  it  does 
not  meet  the  demand  for  a  dry  dressing  and  previous  dry  preparations  of  the 
class  of  iodoform  do  not  liberate  free  iodine  under  ordinary  conditions.  lODONE, 
Lilly,  in  both  its  forms  frees  iodine  under  the  conditions  stated  above  and 
all  claims  for  it  have  been  thoroughly  established  by  extensive  clinical  tests. 

lODONE  SURGICAL  POWDER,  LILLY 

Applied  to  Infected  Wounds,  Boils,  Ulcers,  Abscesses,  Etc. 
Liberates  gradually  and  automatically  2  per  cent,  free 
iodine  on  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  secretions,  it 
gives  prolonged  action  without  irritation—stenWz'mg,  and 
stimulating  repair.  When  secretions  of  moisture  cease 
it  acts  as  a  simple  dry  dressing. 

lODONE  OINTMENT 


nEP  TIGHTLY  STOPPEEni 

ONE   OUNCE 

lODONE 

SURGICAL 

POWDER 

"SKATES  2  PEP  CENT.  lODlW 

'"terful  Antiseptic  and  Germici* 

.  Cjiefauy  ipmovt  the  paraffined  « 

Miier  the  glass  stopper  to  ?"' 

POi<-  sprinkler  disc. 


^••l  LILLY   S    COMPA"* 

INDIANAPOLIS 


TWO    OUNCES 

lODONE 
OINTMENT 

LIBERATES  ?  PERCENT.  lODINB 


LILLY 

For  Skin  Diseases  of  Parasitic 
Origin,  Eczema,  Erysipelas 

and  other  cutaneous  affections 
where  iodine  is  indicated. 

An  Opportunitg  for  the  Retail 
Druggist 

These  products  are  being  adver- 
tised widely  to  physicians  and 
in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  Lilly  policy  will  be  sup- 
plied solely  through  Retail  Drug 
channels.  We  suggest  that  you  prepare  for  early  calls 
by  ordering  a  few  packages  from  your  jobber. 


% 
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ELI  LILLY  &  COMPANY 
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TEW  YORK 
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Bact er i  n  s 

BACTERINS  (bacterial  vaccines)  are  killed  bacteria  suspended  in  physiologi- 
cal salt  solution.  They  stimulate  the  production  of  protective  substances  (anti- 
bodies) and  are  used  to  prevent  or  overcome  bacterial  infections. 

Each  bacterin  is  indicated  for  the  infection  caused  by  its  corresponding 
bacterium;  for  instance,  a  staphylococcic  bacterin  is  used  for  staphyloccic  in- 
fection.   Accurate  diagnosis  is  therefore  necessary. 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  PRACTITIONER  the  use  of  stock  bacterins  is  advisable 
because  valuable  time  is  thereby  saved. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  mixed  infections  are  usually  present  in  infectious 
diseases.  "MIXED"  AND  "POLYVALENT"  (MANY  DIFFERENT  STRAINS) 
BACTERINS  ARE  THEREFORE  BECOMING  DESERVEDLY  POPULAR.  As 
I'egards  their  use,  Polak  states: 

"The  mixed  vaccines  of  reliable  laboratories  have  given  better  results 
than  when  a  single  variety  was  used.  This  has  been  shown  repeatedly 
in  the  blood  picture  when  an  autogenous  vaccine  of  a  single  strain  used 
in  large  doses  up  to  500,000,000  has  failed  to  increase  the  leucocyte- 
count  or  diminish  the  polynuclear  percentage,  the  mixed  vaccines  of 
several  strains  have  promptly  produced  a  marked  leucocytosis.  Even 
colon  bacillus  infections,  such  as  the  infection  of  a  pelvic  hematocele 
by  the  colon  bacillus,  have  yielded  .more  promptly  to  mixed  vaccines 
of  polyvalent  strains  than  when  a  single  autogenous  germ  has  been 
used."  (Journal  American  Medical  Association,  November  25,  1911, 
p.  1738.) 

THE  PROPHYLACTIC  VALUE  OF  BACTERINS  is  proved  beyond  question 
in  typhoid  fever,  and  preventive  medicine  suggests  immunization  against  strep- 
tococcic, colon,  staphylococcic,  pneumococcic  and  tubercular  infections  by  the 
use  of  their  corresponding  bacterins. 

THE  RESULTS  FOLLOWING  THE  GENERAL  USE  IN  THE  U.  S.  ARMY 
of  typho-bacterin  in  protective  vaccination  against  typhoid  fever  are  little  short 
of  marvelous.  "During  the  past  three  years  60,000  men  completed  the  three 
inoculations;  but  twelve  cases  of  typhoid  fever  developed  during  this  time  and 
no  death  occurred."  (Phalen  and  Callison,  Medical  Record,  December  9,  1911, 
p.  1203.) 

We  prepare  the  following: 

Acne-Bacterin  (Acne  Vaccine)  Pyocyano-Bacterin     fPyocyaneus    Vac- 
Cholera-Bacterin  (Cholera  Vaccine)  cine) 

Coli-Bacterin   (P..  Coli  Vaccine)  Scarlatina-Bacterin    (Scarlet  Fever  Vac- 
Influenza-Bacterin  Mixed  (Influenza  Vac-  cine) 

cine  Mixed)  ^  .  ,^  .  ^,  ^  ,.  Staphylo-Bacterin  (Staphylococcic  Vac- 
Fnedlaender-Bactenn  (Fnedlaender  ^  ac-  cine) 

(ine)  .  ..,,...  Staphylo-Bacterin  Mixed  (Mixed  Staphy- 

NeiDser-Bacterin  (Gonococcic  Vaccine)  lococcic  Vaccine) 

^^rfn  ""Mi xoaT'' '"'^^^  (Gonococcic  Vac-  gtaphylo-Acne-Bacterin      (Staphylo-Acne 

Neoformans-Bacterin    (Xeoformans   Vac-  gtaphyip-Albus-Bacterin       (Staphylo(Al- 

Pneumo-Bacterin      (Pneumococcic     Vac-  ''^'^  \accine) 

ciriQ)  Stapliylo-Aureus-Bacterm  (Staphylo-Au- 
Pneumo-Bacterin    Mixed     (Pneumococcic  nus  \  accino) 

Mixed)  Strepto-Bacterin  (Streptococcic  Vaccine) 

Pulmonary-Bacterin  Mixed  Typlio-Bacterin    (Typhoid  Vaccine) 

Collies  of  Mulford's  Working  Bulletins  mailed  free  upon  request. 
State  bacterins  in  which  specially  interested. 


A  moderate  stock,  with  distribution  of  scientific  literature, 
will  interest  your  physicians. 


H.  K.  MULFORD  COMPANY,  Chemists 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  San  Francisco 

Chicago  St.  Louis  Atlanta  Seattle  Toronto 
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*  OFFICIAL  ROSTER  FOR  1011-1912. 

General  Officers. 
President — John  G.  Godding,  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Honorary  Prcsidott — Henry   Biroth,   130  V  erniont  St.,  Blue  Island,  111. 
First  Vice  President — Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  111. 
Second  Vice  President — Charles  M.  Ford,  1236  Ogden  St.,  Denver,  Col. 
Third  Vice  President — Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Treasurer — Henry  M.  Whelpley,  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
General  Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Journal — James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio. 
Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy — C.  Lewis  Diehl,  932  Cherokee  Road,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Local  Secretary — Charles  M.  Ford,  Denver,  Col. 

Officers  of  the  Council  for  igii-igi2. 
Chairman^EvGENE  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Vice  Chairman — James  M.  Good,  2601  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary — Joseph  W.  England,  415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Members  of  the  Council  for  1911-1912. 
(Elected  by  the  Association.) 

Oscar  Oldberg,  Chicago,   111 Term  expires  1912 

Charles  E.  Caspari,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1912 

George  M.  Beringer,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1912 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio,  O Term  expires  1913 

J.  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1913 

H.  H.  Rusby,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

E.  G.  Eberle,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1914 

George  F.  Payne,  Atlanta,  Ga Term  expires  1914 

James  M.  Good,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1914 

(Elected  by  Local  Branches.) 

Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Northern  Ohio  Branch,  Cleveland Term  expires  1911 

E.  H.  LaPierre,  New  England  Branch,  Cambridge,  Mass Term  expires  1912 

Thomas  D.  McElhenie,  New  York  Branch Term  expires  1912 

John  B.  Thomas,  Baltimore  Branch,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

C.  A.  Stover,  Chicago  Branch,  Chicago Term  expires  1912 

F.  J.  Wulling,  Northwestern  Branch,   Minneapolis Term  expires  1912 

William  R.  White,  Nashville  Branch, Nashville Term  expires  1912 

Ambrose  Hunsberger,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Philadelphia,   Pa Term  expires  1912 

J.  A.  Koch,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1914 

Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans  Branch,  New  Orleans Term  expires  1914 

John  A.  Martin,  Denver  Branch,  Denver Term  expires  1914 

Henry  B.  Floyd,  City  of  Washington  Branch.  Washington  D.  C Term  expires  1914 

(Members  Ex-Officio.) 
The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  General   Secretary,  Treasurer,  Reporter  on  the   Progress 
of  Pharmacy,   Secretary  of  the  Council,   Local   Secretary,   Historian,  and  the   Chairmen  of 
the  Sections. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Comniittce  on  Finance. 
(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman.  E.  H.  LaPierke. 

Otto  F.  Claus. 

Comniittce  on  Publication. 
(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
J.  W.  England,  Chairman.  F.  J.  Wllling. 

G.  M.  Beringer.  J.  L.  Lemberger. 

F.  W.  Meissner,  Jr. 

The  Editor,  Associate  Editors,  and  Treasurer,  ex-officio. 

*  Report  errors  and  omissions  to  the  General  Secretary. 
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Committee  on   Centennial  Fund. 
(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
John  G.  Godding,  Chairman.  J.  A.  Koch. 

James  H.  Beal. 

Auditing  Committee. 
(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 
Otto  F.  Glaus,  Chairman.  Solomon  Boehm. 

Francis  Hemm. 

Committee  on  Invested  and  Trust  Funds. 

(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 

James  H.  Beal.  Thomas  P.  Cook. 

E.  G.  Eberle.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  ex-officio. 

Committee  on  Membership. 

John  C.  Wallace.  Lewis  C.  Hopp. 

Charles  M.  Ford.  William  O.  Richtmanx. 

Otto  Raubenheimer.  Charles  E.  Caspari. 

William  R.  White.  J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Transportation. 
(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman.  Charles  B.  Whilden. 

Wilhelm  Bodemann.  F.  C.  Godbold. 

H.  M.  Whelpley.  VV.  S.  Elkins,  Jr. 

Charles  G.  Merrell.  VV.  A.  Hover. 

F.  J.  WuLLiXG.  C.  Herbert  Packard. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 
(Elected  by  the  several  Sections.) 
Section  on  Scientific  Papers. 
Chairniaii — W.    Q.    Richtmann,    Satsuma    Heights,  Fla. 
Secretary— Charles  H.  La  Wall,  39  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Associate— F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Section  on  Education  and  Legislation. 
Chairman— JoHys  C.  Wallace,  01  E.  Washington  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Secretary — Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City,  la. 

r  H.  D.  Kniseley,  Checotah,  Okla. 
Associates  j  Philip  Asher,  1606  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

[  L.  D.  Ha^nhill,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing. 
Chairman— V.  Henry  Utech,  209  Chestnut  St.,  Aleadville,  Pa. 
Secretary—].  Leon  Lascoff,  Lexington  and  83  d  St.,  New  York. 
Associate— W.  H.  Glover,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Section  on  Commercial  Interests. 
Chairmau—ERKEST  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Secretary— R.  W.  Ramsaur,  Palatka,  Fla. 

f  B.  E.  Pritchard,  1211  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Associates  j  Louis  Berger,  470  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 

[Frank  H.  Carter,  776  Massachusetts,  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy. 
Chairman— Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Secretary— Caswell  A.  Mayo,  62  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 
Historian— EvwARD  Kremers,  Madison,  Wis. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  LOCAL  BRANCHES,  1911-1912. 
(The  General  Secretary  should  have  prompt  notice  of  corrections  and  changes.) 

CHICAGO  branch. 

President—].    H.   Wells.  Second  J'ice  Prcsidcut—\\'u.L\AM  Gray. 

First  J'ice  Prcsident—S.  K.  Saas.  Third  I'ice  President— Mrs.  M.  M.  Gray. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.    B.    Day. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Practical  Pharmacy — J.  A.   Becker.  Publicity— Otto  Rruder. 

Medical  Relations — Bernakd  Fantus.  Legislation — J.  P.  Crowley. 
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Council  Representative — A.  H.  Clark. 

PITTSBURGH   BRANCH. 

President — Andrew  Campbexl.  Third  Vice  President — Leonard  K.  Darbaker. 

First  Vice  President— Lovis  Saalbach.  Secretary— B.   E.   Pritchard. 

Second  Vice  President— Fkter  G.  Walter.  Treasurer— P.   Henry  Utech. 

Coiinnittee  Chairmen. 
Membership— CuARLES  E.  Willetts.  Medical  Relations— George  W.  Kutscher. 

Practice — Frederick  J.  Blumenschein.  Education  and  Legislation — Ja.mes  H.  Beal. 

CITY    OK    WASHINGTON    BRANCH. 

President— Lewis  Flemer.  Secretary  and  Council  Member— Wesry  B. 

First  Vice  President — Lyman  F.  Kebler.  Floyd. 

Second  V.  P.— Henry  E.  Kalusowski.  rr^a.y»>vr— Wymond  H.  Bradbiry. 

Committee   Chairmen. 
Membership— llEKmRT  C.  Easterday  Medical  Relations— Frask  C.  Henry. 

Legislation— WiLi.]\RV  S.   Richardson.  Scientific  Communications— Rovsev  H.   Frve. 

Publicity— Martin  J.  Wilbert. 

NEW   ENGLAND   BRANCH. 

P;v.y/(/r»/— Charles  F.  Nixon.  J'ice  President— Albert  W.  Meserve. 

Secretary-Treasurer — R.  Albro  Newton. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Professional  Relatious—FRANK  F.  Ernst.  M embership—\V\LiA.\M   H.  Glover. 

BALTIMORE   BRANCH. 

President— E.  F.  Kelly.  Vice  President— W.  M.  Fouch. 

Secretary-Treasurer — E.   W.   Hodson. 

Coin  mil  tee   Chairmen. 
.Membership— n.  A.  B.  Dunning.  Science  and  Practice— H.  P.  Hynson. 

Professional  Relation.';—].   F.   Hancock.  Education  and  Legislation—].   E.   Hancock. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Committee  on  U.  S.  P. 

H.  A.  B.  Dunning Term  expires  1912      L.  D.  H.wenhill,  C/;;»...Term  expires  1917 

■Charles  E.  Caspari Term  expires  191.3      L.   F.   Kebler Term  expires  1918 

A.  B.  Lyons Term  expires  1914      Harvey  A.  Sell Term  expires  1919 

William    Mittelbach.  . .  .Term  expires  1915      E.   Fullerton  Cook Term  expires  1920 

Reid  Hunt Term  expires  1916      E.  H.  LaPierre Term  expires  1921 

Board  of  Canvassers. 

William  A.  Frost,  Chairman. St  Paul,  Minn.      Truman  Griffen Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Albert  D.  Thompson IMinneapolis,  Minn. 

Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

Henry  Kraemer,  424  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1912 

Eustace  H.  Gane,  91  Fulton  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

B.  L.  Murray.  Care  Merck  &  Co.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

W.  A.  Puckner,  535  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago Term  expires  1912 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn Term  expires  1913 

George  D.  Rosengarten,  P.  O.  Box  1625,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1913 

Charles  E.  Vanderkleed,  200  1st  Ave.,  Collingswood.  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

M.  L  Wilbert,  728  20th  St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  1913 

George  M.  Beringer,  (Chairman),  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

H.  H.  Rusby,  776  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis Term  expires  1914 

John  M.  Francis,  240  Seyburn  Ave..  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

J.  A.  Koch,  Bluff  and  Pride  Sts.,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1915 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  114  William  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1915 

L.  D.  Havenhill,  Lawrence,  Kan Term  expires  1915 

E.  L.  Newcomb,  527  5th  Ave.,  S.  E..  Minneapolis Term  expires  1915 
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Pharmaceutical  Syllabus. 
(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  6  E.  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore Term  expires  IQl? 

E.  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1913 

Harry  B.  Mason,  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

George  M.  Beringer,  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1915- 

William  B.  Day,  Michigan  Blvd.,  and  12th  St.,  Chicago Term  expires  1916 

Willis  B.  Gregory,  530  Main  St.,  Buffalo Term  expires  1917 

Henry  L.  Taylor,  2  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y Term  expires  1918- 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting. 
(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

J.  O.  Burge,  Chairman Nashville      F.  C.  Godbold New  Orleans 

George  B.  Kauffman Columbus,  O.      Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

J.  C.  Burton Stroud,  Okla. 

Committee  on  National  Legislation. 
(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

W.  S.  Richardson,  C/n«.  .Washington,  D.  C.      F.  A.  Hubbard Boston,   Mass. 

John  C.  Wallace New  Castle,  Pa.      E.  G.  Eberle Dallas,  Tex. 

Christopher  Koch Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

On  Status  of  Pharmacists  in  Government  Service. 

George  F.  Payne,  Chairman Atlanta      W.  R.  White Nashville 

H.  H.  Rusby Newark      W.  B.  Day Chicago 

Otto  Raueenheimer Brooklyn 

William  Procter  Memorial  Fund. 

J.  F.  Hancock,  Chairman Baltimore      F.  C.  Ryan Detroit 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr Baltimore      Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

A.  R.  L.  Dohme Baltimore      Parker  C.  Cook Baltimore 

B.  F.  Fairchild New  York      J.  K.  Lilly Indianapolis 

Caswell  A.  Mayo New  York      H.  S.  Wellcome London.  Eng. 

E.  G.  Eberle Dallas  George  Merrell Cincinnati 

J.  L.  Lengfield San  Francisco  Jose  P.  Alacan Havana,  Cuba 

C.  M.  Ford Denver  William  B.  Day Chicaga 

Clement  B.  Lowe Philadelphia  E.  L.  Patch Boston 

Lewis  C.  Hop? Cleveland 

On  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Lazvs. 

J.  W.  England,  Chairman Philadelphia      J.  H.  Beal Scia 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

J.  P.  Remington Philadelphia 

On  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 

F.  E.  Stewart,  Chairman Philadelphia      Solomon  Boehm St.  Louis 

S.  L.  Hilton Washington,  D.  C.      L.  G.  Blakeslee St.  Louis 

L.  W.  Griffin Boston 

International  Committee  on  Pharmaceutical  Nomenclature. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman New  York      H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis 

Joseph  P.  Remington Philadelphia      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

E.  O.  Engstrom Pittsfield 

On  Drug  Reform. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  Chairman Lawrence,  Kan.      Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

E.  V.  Howell Chapel  Hill 

On  Weights  and  Measures. 

George  C.  Diekman,  Chairman. .  .New  York      C.  W.  Johnson Seattle 

A.   H.   Clark Chicago      Philip  Asher New  Orleans 

George  A.  Gorgas Harrisburg 

Delegates  to  A.  M.  A.  Section  on  Pharmacology. 

J.  P.  Remington,  Chairman Philadelphia      L.  F.  Kebler Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis      G.   M.   Beringer Camden 

J.  H.  Beal Scio      Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn 

H.  H.  Rusby Newark,  N.  J.      Theo.  J.  Bradley Albany 

I.  V.  S.  Stanislaus Philadelphia      George  E.   Norton Cambridge 
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Delegates  to  N.  IV.  D.  A. 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  Chairman New  York      Theo.  F.  Meyer St.  Louis 

Fred  L.  Carter Indianapolis      Howard  Brewer Worcester,  Mass. 

J.  H.  Beal Scio,  O. 

On  Physiological  Testing. 

E.  M.  HouGHTOX,  Chairman i:jO  Longfellow  Ave.,  Detroit 

Reid  Hunt Hygienic  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Jr 434  S.  44th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Charles  R.  Eckler 432  E.  St.  Clair  St.,  Indianapolis 

Thomas  S.  Githexs Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York 

General  Membership  Committee,  igii-igi2. 
William  B.  Day,  Chairman,  74  East  12th  St..  Chicago. 


Ala. — W.  E.  BiXGHAM,  Tuscaloosa. 
James  C.  VanAntwerp,  Mobile. 

Ariz. — Harry  Brisley,  Prescott. 
R.  P.  H.  Roziene,  Phoenix. 

Ark.— W.  L.  DeWoody,  Pine  Bluff. 
F.  Schachleiter,  Hot  Springs. 
Miss  M.  A.  Fein,  Little  Rock. 

Calif. — Albert  Schneider,  San  Francisco. 
Charles  B.  Whildex,  San  Francisco. 
George  H.  P.  Lichthardt,  Sacramento. 
Thomas  W.  Jones,  Los  Angeles. 
J.  G.  MuNsox,  San  Jose. 

Colo. — S.  L.  Bresler,  Denver. 
Fred  W.  Nitaruy,  Denver. 
E.  L.  Scholtz,  Denver. 

Conn. — Charles  A.  Rapelye,  Hartford. 
John  B.  Ebbs,  Waterbury. 

D.  C. — W.  S.  Richardsox,  Washington. 
M.  L.  Wilbert,  Washington. 

Del. — H.  K.  Watsox,  Wilmington. 

E.  a.  Truitt,  Middleton. 

Fla. — J.  M.  Dixox,  Jacksonville. 
Erxest  Berger,  Tampa. 

Ga. — William  S.  Elkixs,  Atlanta. 
Max  Morris,  Macon. 

Ida. — Clarence  O.  Ballou,  Boise. 
H.  M.  Skeels,  Twin  Falls. 

Til. — C.  H.  Avery,  Chicago. 
George  W.  Sohrbeck,  Moline. 
Wilhelm  Bodemaxx,  Chicago. 
W.  B.  Day,  Chicago. 

Ind. — Frank  H.  Carter,  Indianapolis. 

F.  S.  Hereth,  Indianapolis. 
W.  H.  Rudder,  Salem. 

F.  W.  AIeissxer,  Jr.,  La  Porte. 

Iowa — Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City. 

G.  Scherling,  Sioux  City. 

Kan. — Lucius  E.  Sayre,  Lawrence. 
Math  IAS  Noll,  Atchison. 

Ky. — John  W.  Gayle,  Frankfort. 
C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Louisville. 

La. — Fabius  C.  Godbold,  New  Orleans. 
M.  T.  Breslix,  New  Orleans. 
Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans. 

Me. — Alfred  P.  Cook,  Portland. 
M.  L.  Porter,  Danforth. 
C.  H.  Davis,  Bangor. 


Md. — H.  A.  B.  Dunning,  Baltimore. 
Evander  F.  Kelly,  Baltimore. 
H.  L.  Meredith,  Hagerstown. 

Mass. — C.  Herbert  Packard,  Boston. 
E.  H.  LaPierre,  Cambridge. 
James  F.  Guerin,  Worcester. 
William  H.  Glover,  Lawrence. 

Mich. — William  A.  Hall,  Detroit. 
Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  Detroit. 
J.  O.  Schlotterbeck,  Ann  Arbor. 
W.  C.  Kirchgessner,  Grand  Rapids. 

Minn. — F.  J.  Wulling,  Minneapolis. 
Albert  D.  Thompson,  ^linneapolis. 
W.  A.  Frost,  St.  Paul. 
Charles  T.  Heller,  St.  Paul. 

Miss. — Oscar  W.  Bethea,  Meridian. 
A.  S.  Cody,  Osyka. 

Mo. — H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis. 
Otto  H.  Claus,  St.  Louis. 
W.  Mittlebach,  Booneville. 
Charles  E.  Zinn,  Kansas  City. 
J.  G.  WiRTHMANN,  Kansas  City. 

Mont. — Howard  Rockefeller,  Butte. 
Lee  Warren,  Billings. 

Neb. — Charles  R.  Sherman,  Omaha. 
Autumn  V.  Pease,  Fairbury. 

N.  H. — William  D.  Grace,  Portsmouth. 

Herbert  E.  Rice,  Nashua. 
N.  J. — George  M.  Beringer,  Camden. 

Charles  Holzhauer,  Newark. 

H.  A.  Jordan,  Bridgeton. 
N.  Y. — George  C.  Deikman,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Weinstein,  New  York  City. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  New  York  City. 

W.  C.  Alpers,  New  York  Citj'. 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  Brooklyn. 

Albert  M.  Roehrig,  Buffalo. 

Warren  L.  Bradt,  Albany. 

N.  C. — E.  V.  Zoeller,  Tarboro. 
E.  V.  Howell,  Chapel  Hill. 

N.  D. — H.  L.  Haussmen,  Grafton. 

W.  S.  Parker,  Lisbon. 
New  Mexico — B.  C.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque. 
Ohio — Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Cleveland. 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio. 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Cincinnati. 

George  B.  Kauffman,  Columbus. 

Okla. — Foress  B.  Lillie,  Guthrie. 
H.  D.  Kniseley,  Checotah. 
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Ore. — John  A.  Laue,  Portland. 

G.  C.  Blakeley,  The  Dalles. 
Pa. — Joseph  W.  England,  Philadelphia. 

W.  L.  Cliffe,  Philadelphia. 

\V.  McIntyre,  Philadelphia. 

E.  FuLLERTON  CooK,  Philadelphia. 

Julius  A.  Koch,  Pittsburg. 
R.  I. — W.  O.  Blanding,  Providence. 

James  O'Hare,  Providence. 
S.  D. — Irwin  A.  Keith,  Lake  Preston. 

E.  C.  Bent,  Dell  Rapids. 

Tenn. — John  T.  McGill,  Nashville. 
William  R.  White,  Nashville. 

F.  W.  Mayo,  Memphis. 
Tex. — Jacob  Schrodt,  Dallas. 

Robert  H.  Walker,  Gonzales. 

R.  H.  Needham,  Fort  Worth. 
Utah — F.  A.  Druehl,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Otto  R.  Peters,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Vt— E.  W.  Oilman,  Marshfield. 

W.  E.  Terrill,  Montpelier. 

W.  H.  ZoTTMAN,  Burlington. 
Va. — Charles  B.  Fleet,  Lynchburg. 

T.  A.  Miller,  Richmond. 
Wash. — C.  W.  Johnson,  Seattle. 

Cornelius  Osseward,  Seattle. 

P.  Jensen,  Tacoma. 


W.  Va. — John  Coleman,  Wheeling. 
George  O.  Young,  Buckhannon. 

Wis. — Edward  Williams,  Madison. 
Edward  Hebbard,  La  Crosse. 
Henry  Z.  Ruenzel,  Milwaukee. 

Wyo. — Arthur  Neville,  Fort  Mackenzie, 

Hawaiian  Islands — 
Samuel  Louis  Rumsey,  Honolulu. 

Province  of  Manitoba — 
H.  E.  J.  Bletcher,  Winnipeg. 

Province  of  New  Brunswick — 
M.  V.  Paddock,  St.  John. 

Province  of  Nova  Scotia — 
F.  C.  Stimson,  Halifax. 

Province  of  Ontario — 
C.  F.  Heebner,  Toronto. 

Province  of  Quebec — 
J.  E.  Morrison,  Montreal. 

Cuba — Jose  Guillermo  Diaz,  Havana 
Jose  P.  Alacan,  Havana. 

Alaska — Guy  L.  Smith,  Douglas. 

Philippine  Islands — 
Newton  C.  Comfort,  Manila. 

Porto  Rico — Fred  C.  Baum,  San  Juan. 


SPECIAL    ATTENTION 

Drug  stores  (snaps)  for  sale  and  trade  in  48  states.  Drug  stores  handled 
Drug  jobs  in  48  states.  Medical  practices  furnished  and  handled.  Physicians 
furnished.  Established  1904.  Strictly  reliable.  Gilt  edge  references. 
Let  me  know  your  wants. 

F.  V.  KNIEST,  R.  P.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


THE   NATIONAL   FORMULARY 

The  Standard  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act 

In  Cloth  Binding,  plain $1.50  per  copy 

In  Cloth  Binding,  interleaved    1.75  per  copy 

In  Sheep   Binding,  plain 1.85   per  copy 

In  Sheep  Binding,  interleaved  2.00  per  copy 

For  Sale  by  Book   Dealers   and  Wholesale   Druggists 


AMEUICAX    IMlAUMArEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 


WORTH  NOTING 

Increase  in  Profit  for  the  New  Year 


A  new-  catalogue  and  price  list  is  being  issued'  by 
the  Merrell  ConipaiiT  ^vhich  every  live,  up-to-date  druggist 
ought  to  have  at  once. 

You  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  sterling  qual- 
ity of  pharmaceutical  products  bearing  the  Merreil  label. 

Yon  have  ahva^-s  known  of  the  preference  on  the 
part  of  your  physicians  for  the  MoiTcll  Oreen  Plant  Fluid 
{^l         Extracts,  Natural  Salicylates  and  other  Merrell  Prepara- 
tions. 

You  knew  that  the  Merrell  line  as  a  whole  was 
more  than  acceptable  to  the  best  physicians. 

But  perhaps  you  thought  the  Merrell  prices  as  high 
as  the  quality.  The.  prices  icere  in  fact  competitive,  but 
the  goods  were  not  always  obtainable,  as  your  jobber  often 
sent" other  lines  on  which  he  made  an  extra  profit  at  your 
expense. 

Now — the  quality  is  the  same  as  for  the  past  80 
years — only  improved  where  possible. 

And  the  price — which  has  been  competitive  with 
anv  line  you  would  accept— is  now  lO^o  better  than  before. 

Your  specification— "Merrell  Only''  will  pay  you  if 
not  your  jobber — and  will  be  icorth  n-Jiile. 

Should  yon  have  any  trouble  getting  the  goods  write 
us  direct  and  get  the  high-class  line  at  New  Era  prices 
without  delay. 

Buy  the  Merrell  line  and  "save  the  difference.'" 
Uniform  discount  throughout  the  list.  If  you  do  not  re- 
ceive the  Merrell  catalogue  by  early  mail — sen<l  foi-  copy 
at  once.  

THE  WM.  S.  MERRELL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

MANUFACTURLRS  OF 

High  Class  Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  Preparations 

CINCINNATI 

Established  1828 
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'IMES    change,    and    each    new   year    brings    its    quota   of    advancement,    but    as    the 


world  goes  on  the  rate  of  progress  is  steady. 


That  science  makes  rapid  strides  is 
evidenced   in   the  high  quality  of 

N.  Y.  Q.  Products 

which     present  abundant     proof 

that     medicinal  chemicals    have 

kept    pace    with    other    lines    in 

the     march     of  progress.        We 

would     ask  you    to    specify 

N.    Y.    Q.  in     your     orders 

j4^^j^hiL      *his    ye?r 
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nvN  YORK  aumni  a/id  cheaical  works 

/^^EW    YORK^    CITY  "-^ 


R.  HILLIER'S  SON  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  AND  DRUG  MILLERS 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of 

Crude,  Ground  and  Powdered  Drugs 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

We    make    a    specially    of    EXTRA    FIXE    POWDERS    for    tablet 

manufacturers. 


SALES    DOUBLED 

In  7  stores  of  The  May  Drug  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  through  the  correct  arrangement, 
efficient  display,  thorough  protection  afforded  to  all  merchandise,  drugs,  fluid 
extracts,   sundries,  etc.,   by  the 

NON-BREAKABLE  ALL  PLATE  GLASS  SHOW  CASE 

Incomparable  Drug  Fixtures — Iceless  Soda  Fountains 

Planned,    Designed  and   Made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  STORE  FIXTURE  CO. 

CLEVELAND     K  Century  Experience— OHIO 
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"Lest  We  Forget" 


The  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  will 
meet  in  Denver,  the  Queen  City  of  the 
Rockies,  August  1  9th,  1912. 

Railroad    fares    and    Hotel    Rates  w^ill 
be  low. 

The  trip  and  meeting  will  furnish 
pleasant  recollections  for  a  life  time. 

You  can  attend   if  you  only  think   so. 

Lay  your  plans  now. 
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The  Very  Best 


The  aims  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  we  recognize  to  include 
the  furtherance  of  all  that  is  honorable,  higher  and 
nobler.  Truth,  honesty,  reliability  and  sincerity  are 
what  the  A.  Ph.  A.  stands  for  in  American  Pharmacy. 
What  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  its  sphere  offers  the  American 
Pharmacist  we  want  to  offer  him  in  ours.  Honest, 
reliable  and  safe  Fire  Insurance  resulting  from  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  a  desire  to  truly  serve. 

We  are  proud  to  have  an  opportunity  to  advertise 
in  the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

The  American  Druggists'  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany is  the  only  Capital  Stock  Druggists'  Fire  In- 
surance Company  in  existence.  It  has  a  surplus  as 
to  Policyholders  in  excess  of  a  Quarter  Million  Dol- 
lars. It  does  business  lawfully.  It  is  under  the 
supervision  of  tjiirty-one  (31)  state  Insurance  De- 
partments, thus  safe-guarding  reliability.  It  has 
local  representatives  in  these  thirty-one  (31)  states. 
It  writes  insurance  only  ou  the  property  of  retail 
druggists.  Its  adjustments  are  made  by  experienced 
drug  men.  It  pays  fire  losses  without  delay.  It  sells 
insurance  at  the  lowest  premium  charge  consistent 
with  safety.  For  his  better  protection  every  A.  Ph. 
A.  member  should  carry  at  least  one  policy  with  the 
A.  D.  F.  I.  Co. 


For  information  address, 

El}t  Am^rtrcin  Sruggtstfi  3\rt  3lna.  QI0. 

1215-1216  Mercantile  Library  BIdg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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No.  2 


Office  of  Publication,  79-89  North  Third  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Subscription,   $3.00  per   annum,   within  the  United    States.     To   Canada,  $'$.:'..'>.     To   other 
foreign  countries  in  Postal  Union,  $3.50  per  annum.     Single  copies,  twenty-tive  cents. 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  Second-Class  matter. 

Papers  and  communications  for  insertion  in  the  Journal  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor, 
James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  H.  M.  VVhelpley. 
2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Association  does  not  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Offen- 
sive personalities  must  be  avoided. 


ASSOCIATION  RESPONSIBILITY. 
<4T  DID  not  like  a  statement  made  by  your  president  in  hi.s  annual  address  at 


1  the convention,  so  I  dropped  my  membership  and  since  then  have  used 

my  influence  against  the  association." 

Probably  every  pharmaceutical  association  in  the  United  States,  local,  state  or 
national,  has  been  similarly  condemned  because  of  the  real  or  fancied  oflfense  of 
some  of  its  members. 

What  a  just  and  sapient  decision !  Because  some  one  member  or  official 
chances  to  disagree  with  the  individual  on  a  question  of  policy,  the  whole  asso- 
ciation is  to  be  condemned  ! 

It  may  be  that  the  seceding  individual  is  enjoying  increased  rank  or  pay,  or  that 
the  laws  under  which  he  does  business  have  been  materially  improved,  or  that 
his  business  has  been  increased,  or  that  he  is  able  to  obtain  better  prices  for  his 
goods  because  of  the  unselfish  labors  of  this  same  association,  but  no  matter,  one 
member  having  offended,  all  have  offended  ! 

No  doubt  this  aggrieved  individual  has  frequently  declaimed  at  the  injustice  of 
muck-raking  newspapers  which  hold  all  druggists  to  be  booze  sellers  and  sub- 
stitutors  because  a  few  have  been  proved  to  be  such,  but  he  makes  himself  guilty  of 
the  same  offense  when  he  summarily  condemns  a  whole  association  for  the  faults 
of  a  few  members. 

In  trying  to  imagine  the  mental  condition  which  would  lead  a  member  to  such 
an  unjust  and  unreasonable  decision  the  following  suggest  themselves: 

One  cause  mav  be  mere  peevishness  of  temper,  or  an  unwillingness  to  allow  to 
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other  members  the  same  freedom  in  action  and  expression  of  opinion  that  he 
would  claim  for  himself.  We  have  frequently  noticed  that  people  who  are  freest 
in  the  criticism  and  condemnation  of  others  themselves  have  sensibilities  as  deli- 
cate as  Job's  tenderest  furuncle.  These  are  infirmities  of  temperament,  and  while 
we  condemn,  we  must  also  pity  those  who  are  thus  afflicted. 

Another  reason  may  be  the  member's  desire  to  have  an  excuse  for  altogether 
repudiating  his  obligaations  to  a  society  which  has  a  just  claim  upon  his  loyalty 
and  service.  The  disposition  and  character  of  one  who  is  willing  to  accept  the 
benefits  of  services  rendered  at  a  sacrifice  by  others,  while  evading  his  just  pro- 
portion of  the  financial  and  other  burdens,  cannot  be  properly  described  in 
printable  language,  and  more  need  not  be  said. 

The  third  and  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the  complaining  member  has 
totally  misconceived  the  relation  of  a  voluntary  society  to  its  members,  and  its 
power  to  coerce  their  actions.  When  this  is  the  cause  there  is  hope  that  he  will, 
upon  reflection,  revise  his  unjust  judgment  and  again  become  a  loyal  and  useful 
member  of  the  society. 

In  the  case  of  a  commercial  corporation,  the  acts  of  an  agent  may  be  regarded 
as  probably  reflecting  the  predetermined  policy  of  the  whole,  because  the  direct- 
orate of  such  a  body  can  say  to  its  servant,  "Do  this,''  and  "he  does  it"  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  a  voluntary  association  when  the  same  command  is  given  to  a  member, 
he  may  do  it  or  not,  as  it  suits  him. 

A  voluntary  association  is  a  combination  of  people  who  desire  to  act  together 
in  the  furtherance  of  a  common  object  or  polic}-.  \\'hat  this  object  or  policy  shall 
be  is  determined  by  the  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  by  formal  resolutions,  or 
by  a  course  of  conduct  so  uniform  and  so  long  continued  as  to  justify  the  belief 
that  it  represents  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  is  not  determined  by  the  isolated 
acts  or  statements  of  individual  members,  or  even  by  officials,  for  over  these  the 
association  can  exert  only  a  moral  influence,  and  can  enforce  its  commands  only 
within  wide  and  very  generous  limits. 

While  we  are  upon  this  subject  of  responsibility  why  not  turn  the  question 
"end  for  end,"  and  consider  the  responsibility  of  the  member  to  his  association  ? 
Whether  the  association  is  large  or  small,  local  or  national,  the  chances  are  that 
it  has  done  far  more  for  him  than  he  has  ever  done  for  it. 

After  many  years  of  obseryation  of  association  work,  the  writer  is  fully  per- 
suaded that  every  druggist  who  is  eligible  should  be  and  can  afford  to  be,  if  not 
an  active,  at  least  a  supporting  member  of  his  local  and  of  both  the  great  national 
associations — more  than  this,  that  he  cannot  aft'ord  not  to  be  a  member  of  these. 

What  do  the  extra  dues  amount  to  when  compared  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  to  be  done?  Why  should  the  great  burden  of  reformatory  and  constructive 
work  be  borne  by  a  few?  If  the  active  members  give  liberally  of  their  time, 
energy  and  money  for  the  development  of  better  conditions  in  pharmacy,  why 
should  the  inactive  ones  grudge  the  help  of  a  few  paltry  dollars?  For  very  shame 
they  should  tender  their  dues  voluntarily,  together  with  their  apologies  for  not 
being  able  to  do  more  of  the  active  work  themselves ! 

Shall  the  man  engaged  in  pharmaceutical  work,  and  who  claims  to  be  at  least 
a  semi-professional  man.  be  shamed  by  the  member  of  the  hod-carriers'  or  brick- 
lavers'  union  ? 
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Who  will  lii^lit  his  battles  for  him  if  the  associations  do  not:  If  the  laws  are 
insulificient  or  unjust,  what  forces  will  secure  their  correction  if  not  the  asso- 
ciations? If  he  is  suffering  from  unfair  discrimination  by  another  and  more 
powerful  branch  of  the  trade,  who  will  procure  fair  treatment  for  him  if  not  the 
associations?  If  his  business  is  being  unjustly  invaded  by  uncjualiiied  persons, 
upon  whom  can  he  rely  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  confine  the 
sale  of  drugs  to  those  whom  the  law  requires  to  be  qualified,  if  not  upon  the 
associations  ? 

If  he  thinks  he  can  accomplish  any  one  of  these  things  without  the  aid  of 
organization,  let  him  go  before  the  State  Legislature,  or  Congress,  or  other 
l)ranches  of  the  trade,  as  an  individual,  and  thus  realize  what  an  insignificant 
grain  of  human  sand  he  is  when  he  attempts  to  act  singly.  Let  him  make  but  one 
such  etfort  and  he  will  ever  after  be  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  association  man. 

T.    11.    BE.\L. 

<n> 

THE  UNQUALIFIED  MEDICINE  VENDOR. 

THE  greatest  hole  in  the  average  pharmacy  act  is  that  provision  which  permits 
the  unqualified  vendor  to  sell  what  are  known  as  the  "ordinary"  or  "house- 
hold" drugs  and  medicines,  a  clause  which  is  generally  interpreted  to  mean  that 
he  may  sell  almost  anything  not  recognized  by  the  laity  as  dangerously  poisonous 
- — as  well  as  some  that  are  so  recognized — and  including  the  greater  portion  of  the 
articles  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  druggist's  stock. 

Are  we  justified  in  hoping  that  public  opinion  will  ever  sufficiently  change  from 
its  present  state  of  indifference,  founded  mainly  on  misinformation,  to  permit  the 
closing  of  this  legal  aperture? 

If  we  appeal  to  the  memories  of  those  whose  generation  reaches  beyond  the 
earlier  pharmacy  acts  we  shall  learn  that  the  enactment  of  these  first  laws,  feeble 
as  they  were,  at  one  time  seemed  as  improbable  as  the  checking  of  the  unqualified 
vendor  seems  now.  May  we  not  reasonably  hope  therefor  that  public  opinion 
will  continue  to  advance  until  it  will  favor  legislation  that  will  provide  real  and 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  public  health. 

Is  there  any  real  argument,  except  the  selfish  one,  in  favor  of  the  legal  restric- 
tion of  the  sale  of  medicines — those  which  are  alleged  to  be  harmless  as  well  as 
those  which  are  admittedly  dangerous — to  the  registered  pharmacist? 

The  vendor  of  ordinary  varieties  of  merchandise  must  meet  the  competition  of 
all  comers,  why  should  not  the  vendor  of  medical  merchandise  do  likewise? 

The  two  cases,  however,  are  not  at  all  parallel.  If  a  citizen  desires  to  establish 
a  grocery  or  hardware  store  the  only  authority  to  be  reckoned  with  is  the  credit 
man  of  the  wholesaler  from  whom  he  expects  to  receive  his  supplies.  If.  however, 
he  desires  to  practice  pharmacy  he  must  reckon  not  only  with  his  jobber,  but  the 
law  steps  in  and  declares  that,  in  the  interest  of  public  safety,  he  must  serve  a 
certain  number  of  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  that  finally  he  must  satisfy  a  keenly 
critical  examining  board  as  to  his  fitness  to  safely  compound  and  dispense  drugs 
and  medicines.  If  this  heavy  burden  of  educational  preparation  and  experience 
is  laid  upon  the  man  who  calls  himself  a  druggist,  why  should  it  not  be  equally 
imposed  upon  all  who  vend  drugs  and  medicines? 
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"But,"  says  the  objector,  "why  not  restrict  the  handhng  of  strychnine,  arsenic 
and  other  dangerously  poisonous  substances  to  the  educated  and  trained  pharma- 
cist, but  let  any  one  who  chooses  to  do  so  handle  patent  medicines  and  ordinary 
and  non-poisonous  drugs?"' 

Why  not  indeed?  Why  not  pay  the  policeman  for  his  time  only  when  he 
prevents  a  murder  or  a  crossing  accident  and  let  him  stand  watch  and  ward 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time  at  his  own  expense? 

Why  not  pay  the  fireman  for  the  time  spent  in  extinguishing  a  fire,  and  let  him 
be  on  hands  at  the  station  house  betw^een  fires  at  his  own  cost  and  keep ;  or  why 
not  pay  premiums  to  the  insurance  companies  only  when  there  is  a  fire,  and  let 
them  carry  the  policy  at  other  times  for  nothing? 

The  necessity  for  supporting  the  qualified  vendor  of  poisons  and  dangerous 
chemicals  is  the  same  as  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  policeman,  the  fireman  and 
the  insurance  company — that  they  may  be  on  hand  when  wanted. 

If  the  unqualified  vendor  may  handle  the  greater  portion  of  the  medicinal 
articles  of  the  druggist's  stock  on  the  plea  that  they  are  non-poisonous,  what  is 
there  left  for  the  druggist  to  sell?  Certainly  not  enough  in  the  form  of  highly 
dangerous  drugs  to  justify  the  long  and  expensive  preparation  which  the  law 
exacts. 

But  are  there  any  strictly  harmless  drugs  and  medicines,  or  any  the  unrestrained 
and  incautious  use  of  which  may  not  be  dangerous  to  the  user?  If  there  are  any 
such  their  names  are  as  yet  unknown  to  the  student  of  materia  medica. 

While  the  activity  of  drugs  may  vary  through  an  infinite  number  of  degrees, 
it  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  whenever  the  activity  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a  decided  therapeutic  efifect  in  disease,  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  dele- 
terious effect  when  improperly  used,  either  as  to  time  or  quantity. 

If  space  permitted,  many  other  reasons  might  be  given  for  restricting  the 
prescribing  and  dispensing  of  a/7  drugs  and  medicines  to  those  who  have  been 
properly  trained  to  exercise  these  respective  functions,  and  when  doctors  and 
druggists  are  willing  to  lay  aside  their  foolish  antagonisms  and  work  together  the 
day  w^ill  not  be  far  distant  when  the  law  will  contain  such  provisions. 

J.  H.  BEAL. 
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REASONS  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  IIOSTMTAI, 
CORPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 


GEO.  F.  PAVNE. 


We  wish  to  see  remedied  as  far  as  possible  the  present  and  long  standing  con- 
dition which  makes  it  actually  impossible  to  secure  for  the  Medical  Department 
the  class  of  men  necessar}'  for  the  efficient  performance  of  duties  connected  with 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  sanitary  service  in  general.  Inasmuch  as  all  branches 
of  the  army  are  practically  in  competition  with  each  other  for  men  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications,  it  is  obvious  that  efficiency  can  only  be  maintained 
by  offering  equal  opportunities  for  advancement  in  all  branches,  or,  as  in  this 
case,  by  a  compensatory  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  in  those  branches  in  which 
the  noncommissioned  grades  are  relatively  few  in  number  as  compared  with 
other  corps. 

Prior  to  the  Act  of  May  11,  1908,  the  privates  first  class  of  the  Hospital  Corps 
received  $5.00  per  month  more  than  privates  of  the  line  of  the  army.  It  appears 
to  have  been  recognized  by  Congress  that  the  work  of  the  Hospital  Corps  was 
not  only  arduous  and  confining,  but  that,  involving  as  it  does  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  the  compounding  of  drugs,  etc.,  it  was  extremely  technical  and 
responsible,  and  that  to  secure  the  class  of  men  who  met  the  requirements  inci- 
cated,  it  was  necessary  to  oft'er  some  better  inducement  than  the  pay  of  a  private 
soldier.  The  Act  of  IVIay  11,  1908,  gave  no  increase  in  pay  to  the  private  first 
class,  Hospital  Corps,  while  the  pay  of  other  soldiers  was  increased  froyn  20  to 
80  per  cent  zvitli  tlie  sole  exception  of  the  Hospital  Corps.  About  12  per  cent 
of  the  total  strength  have  the  grade  of  corporal  at  $24.00  per  month  on  first 
enlistment,  while  in  the  Hospital  Corps  the  proportion  of  corporals  to  the  total 
strength  is  but  1.42  per  cent.  Plainly  therefore  the  opportunity  for  advancement 
for  the  privates  of  this  corps  are  about  ten  times  less  than  in  other  staff*  depart- 
ments. In  actual  figures  the  difference  against  the  Hospital  Corps  amounts  to 
the  loss  of  400  corporals;  there  being  in  this  corps  but  fifty  corporals  for  1.42% 
of  its  total),  while  on  the  basis  which  prevails  in  other  staffs — the  Signal  Corps 
for  example  (12.88%) — there  would  be  450.  It  requires  no  elaborate  argument 
to  show  that  the  loss  of  promotion  which  would  be  possible  with  450  corporals 
has  a  most  serious  effect  on  the  class  of  men  who  enlist  for  the  lower  grades — 
those  of  private  and  private  first  class.  To  a  great  extent  the  Hospital  Corps 
is  now  compelled  to  accept  men  who  realize  their  inability  to  make  good  in  other 
branches  where,  the  prospects  of  advancement  being  so  much  better,  there  is  a 
far  wider  field  from  which  to  make  a  selection.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  unless 
legislation  can  be  enacted  which  will  give  to  the  Hospital  Corps  the  same  pro- 
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portionate  numl:)ei-  of  corporals  as  in  other  corps,  that  there  must  be  some  com- 
pensatory increase  in  the  pay  of  the  privates  first  class.  The  increase  requested 
is  $3  per  month,  \vhich  will  make  the  pay  of  this  grade  $21  instead  of  $18.  It 
is  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  farrier,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  cares  for  sick  mules  and  horses  now  receives  $21,  a  higher  wage  than 
that  now  paid  the  Hospital  Corps  privates,  first  class,  who,  under  the  direction 
of  the  medical  officers,  care  for  the  sick  soldier  or  oiftcer. 

The  sergeants  of  the  Hospital  Corps  now  actually  receive  less  pay  than  any 
other  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  same  grade  in  any  branch  of  the  service. 
Their  fiat  pay  is  $30  per  month,  without  the  opportunity  to  qualify  in  marks- 
manship, gunnery,  or  so-called  special  ratings,  as  in  other  branches ;  these  qualifi- 
cations add  from  $2  to  $9  per  month  to  the  flat  pay  of  sergeants  in  all  other 
branches.  In  the  Signal  and  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  the  sergeant  and  second  class 
electrician  sergeant  respectively,  who  may  fairly  be  compared  with  the  sergeants 
of  the  Hospital  Corps,  receive  $36  flat  pay. 

To  obtain  the  position  of  sergeant  in  the  Hospital  Corps,  the  soldier  is  required 
to  qualify  in  a  written  examination  in  pharmacy,  materia  medica,  care  of  sick, 
elementary  hygiene,  arithmetic,  minor  surgery  and  hygiene,  and  is,  in  addition, 
examined  orally  in  army  regulations,  nursing,  practical  pharmacy,  clerical  work, 
drill,  minor  surgery,  including  extraction  of  teeth.  In  other  branches,  an  exam- 
ination of  relatively  equal  scope  and  difficulty  is  required  only  of  sergeants  and 
second  class  electrician  sergeants  of  the  Signal  and  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  and 
their  pay  is  $36,  as  compared  with  $30  of  the  Hospital  Corps  sergeants. 

The  duties  of  the  Hospital  Corps  sergeants  are  arduous,  confining  and  respon- 
sible. In  the  compounding  of  prescriptions  alone,  he  assumes  a  responsibility 
which  merits  adequate  remuneration.  In  the  pay  increase  of  1908  sergeants  of 
infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  received  an  increase  of  659(  ;  the  sergeants  of  the 
Hospital  Corps  received  an  increase  of  20%.  It  is  proposed  in  accompanying 
bill  to  pay  the  sergeants  of  the  Hospital  Corps  $36,  as  in  the  case'  of  Signal 
Corps  sergeants  and  second  class  electrician  sergeants.  Considering  the  long 
hours  of  duty  and  nature  of  the  work  devolving  upon  them,  it  is  believed  that  the 
proposed  equalization  is  not  only  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  sick,  but  also 
just  to  the  corps. 

The  grade  of  pharmacist  at  ^75 — corresponding  to  that  of  master  signal  elec- 
trician and  master  electrician — is  created  by  this  bill  with  the  object  of  placing 
the  Hospital  Corps  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  other  branches  and  offering  to  the 
noncommissioned  officers  of  this  branch  opportunities  equal  to  those  obtainable 
in  others.  This  course  is  necessary  if  the  medical  department  is  to  secure  its 
quota  of  the  best  and  most  desirable  soldiers.  At  the  larger  hospitals  it  is 
necessarv,  as  there  will  be  found  five  or  six  sergeants  first  class  all  receiving  the 
same  rate  of  pay.  although  the  senior  carries  the  responsibility  for  his  juniors. 
The  work  of  such  a  man  requires  highly  technical  training  and  considerable 
ability;  such  men  will  not  at  present  enlist  in  the  Hospital  Corps  because  they 
realize  the  better  opportunities  open  to  them  in  other  branches.  The  grade  of 
pharmacist  exists  in  the  navy  and  in  the  ISIarine  Hospital  service  at  a  far  higher 
rate  than  that  proposed  for  the  army. 

An  increase  of -SI  5  per  month  (from  $50  to  $65)  is  proposed  for  the  sergeants 
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Tirst  class.  The  proposed  rate  equals  that  of  the  engineer  in  the  coast  artillery. 
What  has  been  said  about  the  qualifications,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
sergeants  of  the  Hospital  Corps  applies  with  greater  force  to  the  sergeants  first 
class.  The  latter  are  selected  by  competitive  and  searching  examination  from  the 
best  qualified  sergeants;  they  perform  the  duties  of  pharmacists,  clerks,  store- 
keepers, disciplinarians,  anesthetists  and  are  practically  continually  on  duty  and 
at  work.  The  sick  soldier  is  sick  quite  as  much  at  night  as  during  the  day  and  it 
is  the  function  of  the  sergeants  first  class  and  sergeants  to  nurse  and  supervise 
the  nursing  of  the  sick.  The  sergeants  first  class  are  practically  the  house  sur- 
geons, pharmacists  and  chief  nurse  combined,  of  our  military  hospitals. 

Alone  of  all  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  army,  the  sergeants  first  class  are 
subject  to  re-examination  professionally  every  three  years.  This  fact  alone 
compels  these  men  to  devote  to  study  the  majority  of  the  few  hours  of  spare  time 
which  others  can  devote  to  amusement.  Under  present  conditions  the  sergeants 
first  class  are  all  on  the  same  level  of  pay ;  there  is  no  reward  for  exceptional 
qualifications  or  merit.  In  this  respect  the  Hospital  Corps  differs  from  any  other 
branch  of  the  army  and  with  a  most  unfavorable  result. 

The  duties  of  the  Hospital  Corps  in  the  field  are  even  more  arduous  than  in 
garrison.  The  work  of  driving  an  ambulance  filled  with  sick  is,  for  example. 
<]ui{e  as  important  as  driving  a  wagon  loaded  with  forage.  Yet  the  wagon  driver 
receives  $40  if  a  civilian  and  $21  if  a  soldier;  while  the  Hospital  Corps  private 
receives  but  $16  or  $18. 

In  the  navy  the  first  class  hospital  apprentice  corresponding  to  first  class  private 
Hospital  Corps,  receives  ^33  as  compared  with  $18  in  the  army. 

The  privates  of  today  are  the  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  future;  it  is  a 
military  axiom  that  good  noncommissioned  officers — men  trained  in  their  specific 
duties- — are  absolutely  necessary  for  military  efficiency.  It  follows  that  if  the 
Hospital  Corps  cannot  obtain  good  material  for  privates  the  quality  of  its  non- 
commissioned officers  will  decline.  The  private  soldier  seeks  and  obtains  his 
reward  to  noncommissioned  rank — that  of  corporal,  sergeant,  etc.,  and  without 
some  improvement  in  the  pay  of  those  and  other  grades,  it  is  evident  that  men 
competent  to  become  noncommissioned  officers  will  not  enter  the  Hospital  Corps. 

The  soldier,  whether  officer  or  enlisted  man,  has  practically  no  voice  in  the 
selection  of  his  nurse  or  pharmacist;  the  national  government  provides  both  and 
whether  skilful  or  otherwise,  the  soldier  must  perforce  be  content.  The  functions 
of  the  nurse  and  of  the  pharmacist  are  too  responsible  to  be  entrusted  to  men  of  a 
low  order  of  intelligence  or  who  lack  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of 
their  duties.  It  is  a  riiatter  of  official  record  in  the  War  Department,  as  reported 
by  numerous  medical  officers,  whose  iaterests  are  purely  professional  and  humani- 
tarian, that  the  morale  and  quality  of  the  Hospital  Corps  are  a  progressively 
declining  factor.    The  outcome  is  obvious  and  requires  no  comment. 

Following  the  custom  in  all  branches  of  the  army,  it  is  proposed  to  change  the 
designation  Hospital  Corps  to  Medical  Corps.  The  Hospital  Corps  is  the  only 
branch  in  which  the  soldier  belongs  to  one  corps  and  the  officer  who  immediately 
commands  him,  to  another.  The  present  arrangement  has  nothing  to  commend 
it  and  much  to  criticise.  It  is  unwieldy,  administratively  cumbersome  and  inhibits 
•the  development  of  that  espirit  de  corps  which  is  maintained  in  other  branches. 
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The  National  Guard  under  certain  conditions  becomes  an  actual  portion  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  the  above  arguments  apply  with  equal  force  to  its  mem- 
bers, hence  the  pharmacists  of  the  whole  country  are  deeply  interested.  This 
matter  is  a  serious  one,  for  even  during-  actual  hostilities  more  men  die  in  the 
United  States  Army  from  sickness  than  from  the  missiles  of  the  enemy,  which 
shows  how  very  important  is  the  promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Hospital  Corps. 


BETTER  PAY  DESERVED  BY  THE  ARMY  HOSPITAL  CORPS. 

"The  decline  in  efficiency  of  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  an  official  report  by  the  surgeon-general  to  the  chief  of 
stafif.  As  a  result,  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  taken  up  the 
cause  of  the  military  pharmacists  and  proposes  to  urge  legislation  which  will 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  surgeon-general.  The  functions  of  this  corps  range  from  those  of 
kitchen  helper  to  those  of  the  trained  nurse;  it  includes  the  pharmacist,  clerk,, 
photographer,  ambulance  driver  and  orderly.  The  nursing  of  the  sick,  the  steril- 
ization of  instruments  and  dressings,  the  compounding  of  medicines — all  the 
details  of  an  intricate  system  of  property  accounting  and  sick  records  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  corps.  They  are  the  only  nurses  at  army  hospitals, 
except  at  four  or  five  general  hospitals  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Philippines. 

"The  federal  government  is  under  a  moral,  if  not  a  legal,  obligation  to  furnish 
efficient  and  capable  nursing  and  pharmaceutical  service  to  the  army.  The  gov- 
ernment should  also  set  an  example  in  the  organization  and  service  of  its  hospitals. 
The  sick  .soldier  should  not  be  left  to  the  untrained  and  incompetent.  From  the 
privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps  are  drawn  its  non-commissioned  officers.  If  the 
privates  are  not  carefully  selected  men  of  education  and  reliability,  the  non- 
commissioned officers  will  not  be  much  better.  Supervision  of  military  hospitals, 
the  sick,  the  attendants  and  the  equipment  requires  no  slight  qualifications.  When 
to  this  is  added  proficiency  in  pharmacy,  nursing  and  minor  surgery  it  is  evident 
that  the  government  must  ofifer  better  inducements  if  it  expects  to  obtain  men 
with  the  necessary  ability. 

"The  Army  Pav  bill  of  1908  gave  increased  pay  to  the  various  grades,  aver- 
aging 40  per  cent  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  80  per  cent  increase.  It  gave  the 
Hospital  Corps  not  more  than  20  per  cent  increase,  thus  placing  it  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  in  attracting  the  best  class  of  privates.  All  the  branches  of  the 
army  are  practically  in  competition  with  one  another  for  educated  and  reliable 
men.  The  more  intelligent  the  man.  the  more  carefully  he  considers  and  selects 
the  .branch  of  service  which  offers  the  best  inducements  in  pay  and  in  opportunity 
for  advancment.  In  these  respects,  the  Hospital  Corps  today  is  the  lowest  of  any 
branch  of  the  service. 

The  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  August  3,  looking  to  a  modest  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  Hospital  Corps, 
an  increase  rendered  necessary  by  the  practical  impossibility  of  obtaining  men  of 
any  description  for  this  branch  of  the  service.  The  surgeon-general  is  held 
responsible  for  the  health  of  the  army  and  the  efficiency  of  its  medical  service. 
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His  opinion  is  that  of  an  unprejudiced  expert.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
himself  a  trained  physician  of  no  mean  professional  attainments,  will,  we  hope, 
agree  with  the  surgeon-general.  There  should  be  no  opposition  from  any  quarter 
to  legislation  that  would  remedy  an  obviously  dangerous  condition.  The  American 
Medical  Association,  no  less  than  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  is 
interested  in  the  needs  of  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  Army  and  its  members  should 
give  such  assistance  as  is  in  their  power  to  aid  in  the  passage  o'  a  bill  increasing 
the  pay  of  the  HosjMtal  Corps." — Jour.  Am.  Med.  Association. 


DRUG  QUALITY  DURING  THE  PERIOD  1906-1911. 


a.    R.   L.   DOHME  and    HERMAN    ENGELIIARDT. 


We  have  felt  that  statistical  data,  based  on  a  continuous  examination  over  a 
period  of  six  years,  of  three  of  the  principal  crude  drugs  used  in  this  country, 
might  prove  of  interest  to  chemists  in  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  For  this  reason  we  have  collated  the  results  of  the 
assays  and  tests  of  these  drugs  we  have  made  in  the  laboratories  of  Sharp  & 
Dohme  during  that  period  of  time  and  present  them  in  this  paper.  The  quality 
of  the  wnld-grown  plants  depends  largely  upon  atmospheric  as  well  as  upon  soil 
conditions  of  the  country  where  grown.  Thus  it  is  pointed  out  by  a  large  German 
drug  house  that  not  much  could  be  expected  from  the  forthcoming  crop  of  drugs, 
inasmuch  as  but  little  snow  had  fallen  last  winter  in  Europe,  that  the  roots  had 
in  consequence  been  exposed  to  severe  cold  weather,  and  sultered  from  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  spring;  added  to  this  came  an  extremely  hot  almost  rainless 
summer  in  which  the  growth  of  the  surviving  plants  was  greatly  retarded.  As 
but  few  crude  drugs  are  cultivated  as  yet  anywhere  in  the  world,  these  uncertain- 
ties in  extent  of  crop,  and  quality  of  product  will  continue  until  such  time  as 
raising  crude  drugs  will  become  as  much  a  business  as  raising  cereals  or  fodder. 
The  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  the  capable  guidance  of  Dr.  Rodney  H.  True  will,  if  con- 
tinued, soon  make  this  country  more  or  less  independent  of  other  countries  in 
many  drugs  as  well  independent  of  failures  of  crops  or  poor  climatic  conditions. 
\\''e  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  that  something  be  done  to  eliminate 
the  largely  used  drug  Golden  Seal  from  the  itching  palms  of  money  lenders, 
because  it  can  truly  be  said  of  this  drug  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  trust  and  an 
unscrupulous  one  at  that.  To  think  of  being  compelled  to  pay  four  dollars  and 
more  a  pound  for  a  wild  and  freely  growing  plant  indigenous  to  this  country 
when  it  can  easily  and  profitably  be  raised  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  pound,  only 
accentuates  the  fact  that  the  Sherman  law^  may  even  be  made  applicable  to  crude 
products  of  nature.  Below  follow  the  results  obtained  by  us  in  the  examination 
of  samples  of  the  drugs  offered  us  by  dealers  and  gatherers  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

The  samples  of  Aconite  Leaves,  a  drug  which  is  very  seldom  used,  and  which, 
consequently,  has  been  deleted  from  the  U.  S.  P.,  showed  up  very  well,  only  one 
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sample  was  below  the  usual  strength  (about  0.4%),  assaying  only  0.24%  of  ether- 
soluble  alkaloids. 

Aconite  Root.  This  drug  did  not  vary  very  much  in  ihe  percentage  of  ether- 
soluble  alkaloids. 

Asafetida.  It  seems  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  drug  which  answers 
the  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  P.     The  following  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

190G    1907  1908  1909  1910  1911  (up  to  lO/l) 

Samples  and  shipments  

examined 1         1  28  31  40  18 

Deficient     in     alcohol 

solubility 10  8  17  24  13 

Excess   of   ash 1  0  18  (04.570 )         20  (.64.5%)  34(85%)  17(95%) 

Deficient  in  alcohol 
solubility  and  ex- 
cess of  ash 10  9  15  23  13 

From  the  above  table  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  allowance  of  more  than  15% 
ash,  acted  upon  by  the  (jovernment,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  inferiority  of  the 
drug  since  the  number  of  samples  with  an  excessive  percentage  of  ash  during 
1908  and  1909  was  increased  from  64%  to  85%  and  even  95%.  That  in  some 
years  the  conditions  are  very  favorable  for  the  growth  of  medicinal  plants  while 
in  other  years  they  are  less  favorable  can  be  shown  by  the  alkaloidal  strength  of 
belladonna  leaves  and  belladonna  root.  In  1907  and  1908  we  had  to  reject  26  and 
26.5  per  cent  of  the  samples  of  belladonna  leaves  submitted,  on  account  of 
deficiency  in  alkaloids,  and  in  1910  even  36%.  In  1906  only  14%  were  of  inferior 
quality,  and  in  1909,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  most  favorable  year  for  this 
drug,  the  rejections  dwindled  down  to  only  5%.  The  samples  examined  averaged 
about  forty  a  year. 

The  rejected  samples  of  belladonna  root  were  more  numerous,  but  this  inferi- 
ority is  due  to  the  excessive  standard  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  P.  The  standard  of 
0.5%  of  total  mydriatic  alkaloids  is  met  only  with  a  limited  number  of  samples. 
It  has,  however,  been  advocated  to  reduce  the  standard,  and  it  would  be  very  wise 
to  do  so,  say  to  0.4%.  In  1906  53.5%,  in  1907  65.5%,  in  1908  54%,  in  1910  63%, 
and  in  1911  76%  of  the  samples  were  below  the  official  strength.  In  1909  which, 
as  already  pointed  out,  was  very  favorable  for  belladonna,  the  rejections  amounted 
to  39.5%  only.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  all  those  samples  were  rejected 
which  did  not  assay  0.5%  or  more  of  total  mydriatic  alkaloids.  A  large  per- 
centage assayed  between  0.4%  and  0.5%,  and  only  a  few  had  to  be  rejected  as 
assaying  below  0.4%. 

Calabar  Bean.  This  drug  assayed  during  the  last  two  years  0.15%  of  ether- 
soluble  alkaloids,  while  in  the  years  previous  beans  with  as  high  as  0.31' r  could 
easily  be  bought. 

Cinchona  Calisaya  and  Cinchona  Rubra.  It  is  surprising  how  many  samples 
of  cinchona  calisaya  were  below  the  official  standard.  In  1906  42%,  in  1907 
38%,  in  1908  60%,  in  1910  33.2%  of  the  samples  submitted  assayed  below  5% 
of  total  alkaloids,  and  only  in  the  years  1911  and  1909  did  the  rejections  amount 
to  lower  figures,  20%  and  16.7%  respectively.  While,  however,  during  the  first 
three  years  samples  with  2%  of  total  alkaloids  and  even  less  were  not  infrequent. 
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such  inferior  drugs  seem  to  be  no  longer  present  on  tlie  market,  and  only  occa- 
sionally have  samples  with  3.5%  total  alkaloids  been  found  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  alkaloidal  strength  of  red  cinchona  was  decidedly  higher.  All  the 
samples  submitted  during  1906,  1908  and  1911  came  -ap  fully  to  the  official 
strength,  of  those  submitted  in  1907  20%,  in  1909  (35  samples  examined)  8.67c, 
and  in  1910  10%  were  rejected. 

Coca.  This  drug  assays  always  in  the  neighborhood  of  1%  ether-soluble  alka- 
loids, and  very  rarely  was  there  an  occasion  to  reject  samples.  Only  during  the 
last  year  has  the  alkaloidal  strength  dropped  somewhat,  when  several  shipments 
assayed  only  between  0.7  and  0.8%. 

Colchicum  Root.  The  conditions  up  to  1909  seem  to  have  been  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  colchicum,  only  16.5%  of  the  samples  examined  being  below  the 
official  strength,  while  in  1910  68%  of  the  samples  had  to  be  rejected  as  inferior. 

Colchicum  Seed.  Although  the  present  official  assay  method  gives  entirely  too 
high  results,  as  has  been  pointed  out  on  various  occasions,  the  greater  percentage 
of  the  samples  submitted  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  obtained  by  this 
method.  In  1906  every  sample  was  below  the  required  strength  of  0.5%  of 
so-called  colchicine.  In  1907  50%,  in  1908  50%,  in  1909  78%,  in  1910,  86%,  and 
in  1911  55%  of  the  samples  had  to  be  rejected.  Apparently  a  standard  of  0.4% 
would  be  advisable. 

Conium  Seed.     Almost  all  the  samples  answered  the  U.  S.  P.  strength. 

Coniiim  Leaves.  Up  to  date  not  a  single  sample  has  been  submitted  which 
contained  any  appreciable  amount  of  alkaloids. 

Cnbebs.  There  was  hardly  any  variation  in  the  percentage  of  oleoresin  in  the 
cubebs  examined  during  the  last  six  years. 

Ergot.  A  distinctly  better  quality  of  this  drug  was  put  upon  the  market  during 
the  last  three  years,  the  rejected  samples,  i.  e.,  those  which  contained  less  than 
0.2%  of  cornutine,  amounting  to  23%,  26.5%  and  16%  in  1909,  1910  and  1911 
respectively.  During  the  three  years  previous  to  this  period  we  were  compelled 
to  reject  from  66.5%  to  707c  of  the  samples  submitted.  W'c  are  as  yet  unconvinced 
of  the  reliability  of  physiological  assay  of  ergot,  in  fact,  feel  that  the  paper  of 
Edmunds  and  Hale  is  self-contradictoiy.  If  ergot  possesses,  as  is  now  generally 
believed,  two  distinct  and  separate  effects,  due  to  different  active  principles,  it 
is  clear  that  no  one  test,  assay  or  standard  can  fill  the  bill.  Hence,  until  we  can 
separate  these  active  principles,  and  determine  each  separately,  all  physiological 
standards  of  ergot  must  be  more  or  less  unreliable.  Our  standardization  has 
always  been  by  the  assay  for  cornutine  by  Keller's  method. 

Golden  Seal.  This  drug  always  comes  up  well  to  the  official  requirements. 
Samples,  however,  with  4%  and  more  of  hydrastine  are  not  as  frequent  on  the 
domestic  market  as  in  European  quarters,  where  numerous  shipments  with  such 
a  high  alkaloidal  percentage  are  quoted.  Quite  recently  a  sample  had  to  be 
rejected  which  assayed  only  2.18%  of  hydrastine. 

Resin  Guaiac.  Many  samples  of  this  drug  had  to  be  rejected  on  account  of 
their  insufficient  solubility  in  alcohol.     Only  in  1911,  when  33%  of  the  samples 
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were  rejected,  a  better  quality  of  the  drug  could  be  noticed,  in  former  years  the 
rejections  amounted  to  50  and  even  60%. 

Guarana.     This  drug  was  always  above  the  U.  S.  P.  standard. 

Ginger.  The  percentage  of  oleoresin  varies  considerably,  and  a  standard  for 
this  constituent  should  therefore  be  established. 

Henbane.  The  conditions  of  1910  don't  seem  to  have  been  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  this  drug.  In  this  year,  we  rejected  63%  compared  with  about  207o 
in  the  years  previous.  The  standard  adopted  by  the  present  U.  S.  P.  is  regarded 
as  rather  high  by  several  drug  dealers.  Thus  Caesar  and  I.oretz  (Halle,  Ger- 
many,) write  in  their  Geschaefts-berichte  that  it  is  difficult  to  supply  a  drug  with 
such  high  alkaloidal  contents,  henbane  generally  assaying  only  from  0.05  to  0.07% 
of  total  alkaloids. 

Ignatia  Bean.  No  material  variation  in  the  amount  of  alkaloids  could  be 
noticed  in  this  drug. 

Ipecac.  Caesar  and  Loretz  (Geschafts-berichte,  190";  write  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  U.  S.  P.  to  reduce  the  already  low  requirement  of  2%  alkaloids  to 
1.75%,  since  a  drug  with  2.5%  was  readily  obtainable.  Drugs  of  a  better  quality, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  shipped  to  Europe,  as  only  a  few  lots  with  such  a  high  alka- 
loidal percentage  were  offered  to  us,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  attached  table : 

Samples  2.5%  and 

Year                                         Examined  Above  2-2.5%  1.75-2%  Below  1.75% 

190fi   12  1  9                         2                         0 

1907    25  1  (2.75)  23                           1                           0 

1908   13  0  10                         2                          1  (1.7) 

1909    10  0  9                           1                           0 

1910   8  0  7  1  0 

1911    26  0  11  12  3 

Jalap.     The  quality  of  jalap  has   improved,  as  may  be  seen   from   the  table 

below.     During  the  last  three  years   lots   with    16   to  20%    of   resin    were   not 

infrequent. 

Samples  10%  and 

Year  Examined  Below  5%         5-7%  7-8%  8-10%  More 

1906   :.  14  1  6  5  2  0 

1907   1  0  0  0  1  0 

1908   5  0  1  2  1  1 

1909    14  0  3  1  1  9 

1910   37  2  11  4  2  18 

1911    42  7  10  4  9  12 

Jaborandi  Leaves.  The  quality  of  this  drug  was  a  constant  one.  The  alka- 
loidal percentage  always  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  1  per  cent. 

Kola  Nut.  This  drug,  which  will  be  official  in  the  next  U.  S.  P.,  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  percentage  of  caffeine.  Taking  1.5%  of  caffeine  as  a  fair 
standard,  we  were  compelled  to  reject  307t  of  the  samples  submitted  in  1907  and 
1910,  and  407r  in  1911.  The  samples  submitted  in  the  years  previous  came  up 
to  the  standard,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  specimens  had  been  examined 
during  this  time. 

Mandrake.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  mandrake  root  in  the  years 
1906  to  1908.     Only  during  the  last  three  years  has  the  quality  of  the  samples 
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submitted  been  very  poor.  In  1910  only  two  samples  assayed  al)ove  4.5%  of 
podophyllin.  and  in  1911  only  one.  Sami)lcs  with  3.5,  3  and  2.75%  of  resin  were 
not  infrequent. 

Nit.v  Vomica.  About  30%  of  the  samples  submitted  bad  to  be  rejected  as 
assaying  below  the  required  amount  of  strychnine.  During  the  current  year  all 
the  samples  came  up  fully  to  the  official  requirements. 

Opium.  The  variation  in  strength  of  this  drug  was  very  slight  only.  We  were 
always  able  to  purchase  opium  with  al)out  11',  of  crystallized  morphine.  In  1906 
and  1911  samples  were  encountered  which  were  below  U.  S.  P.  strength,  assaving 
only  8.4%  and  7.3%  respectively.  The  latter  lot  consisted  of  hard,  black  balls 
with  a  polished  surface,  such  as  were  reported  quite  recently  bv  Carles  (Journ. 
de  pharm.  et  chim.,  1911.  page  343).  On  the  other  hand,  samples  with  14% 
morphine  were  not  infrequent. 

Scopola  Root.  The  percentage  of  samples  assaying  below  0.5%  of  total  mydri- 
atic alkaloids  amounted  to:  1906  none,  1907  50%,  1908  64%,  1909  72>%,  1910 
40%.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  percentage  of  proper  strength  drugs 
should  have  dropped  so  much  on  account  of  atmospheric  conditions,  etc.  The 
poorer  quality  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  scopola  japonica  in  the  shipments 
of  scopola  atropoides,  the  former  assaying  as  is  well  known  about  0.3%  of  total 
mydriatic  alkaloids.  It  seems  a  pity  to  drop  this  drug  from  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
simply  because  the  physician  and  the  public  do  not  know  its  name,  and  that  hence 
there  is  no  demand  for  it.  and  it  cannot  legitimately  be  substituted  for  belladonna. 
In  our  judgment,  it  should  be  given  as  an  alternative  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for 
belladonna,  so  that  it  can  legally  and  legitimately  be  used  for  belladonna.  Its 
effect  and  its  constituents  are  practically  identical  with  belladonna.  As  it  is  now. 
plaster  manufacturers  must  use  the  higher  priced  belladonna  at  the  public's 
expense,  while  the  much  cheaper  scopola  is  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap. 

Stramonium  Seed.  Very  little  variation  was  noticed  in  the  alkaloidal  per- 
centage of  this  drug. 

Stramonium  Leaves.  There  was  no  reason  for  reducing  the  standard  from 
0.35%  to  0.25%,  since  shipments  with  more  than  0.35%  are  easily  available.  Only 
very  few  samples  with  less  than  0.3%  were  met  with.  The  quality  of  the  drug 
was  almost  alike  during  the  six  years. 

In  concluding,  we  cannot  refrain  from  an  expression  of  high  appreciation  of 
the  good  effect  the  Pure  Food  law  has  had  on  the  quality  of  crude  drugs : 
spurious  and  almost  worthless  specimens  being  now  very  rarely  met  with  on  the 
market. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  SUCCESS  AND  DITV. 

"The  workman  who  drops  his  tools  at  the  stroke  of  twelve,  as  suddenly  as  if  he 
had  been  struck  by  lightning  may  be  doing  his  duty — but  he  is  doing  nothing 
more.  No  man  has  made  a  great  success  of  his  life  or  a  fit  preparation  for 
immortality  by  doing  merely  his  duty.  He  must  do  that — and  more.  If  he  puts 
love  into  his  work,  the  'more'  will  be  easy." — William  George  Jordan. 
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'PATENT    MEDICINES"— THE   PHARMACIST'S    DUTY    IN    REGARD 

TO  THEM.* 


BERNARD  FANTUS,  M.  D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  MATERIA  MEDIA  AND  THERAPEUTICS  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Doctors  and  druggists  exist  for  the  good  of  the  people.  If  the  services  of 
doctors  are  no  longer  needed,  if  "patent  medicines"  can  cure  the  ills  of  mankind 
more  efficiently  or  merely  more  economically  than  doctors  can,  then  the  medical 
profession  is  a  useless  parasite  upon  the  body  politic  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 
And  if  "patent  medicines"  are  all  that  is  needed  to  cure  the  people's  ills,  then  the 
pharmacist  is  not  required  either,  for  any  $6-a-week  clerk  or  any  illiterate  peddler 
can  sell  them  just  as  well  as  a  learned  pharmacist,  and  pharmacy  will  have  to  go 
the  way  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  of  the  stage  coach.  Let  us  face  the  question 
fairly  and  squarely :  is  the  ready-made  medicine  the  next  step  in  the  evolution 
of  the  treatment  of  the  sick?  This  is  an  important  and  a  practical  question;  for, 
if  this  is  the  case,  then  let  us  all  get  into  the  "patent  medicine"  business,  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Unfortunately,  the  "patent  medicine"  is  not  the  goal  toward  which  modern 
medicine  is  tending.  For,  in  the  first  place,  our  highest  aim  as  physicians  is  the 
prevention  of  disease.  Both  public  and  profession  are  becoming  more  and  more 
conscious  of  this,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  great  public  health  movements  that  are 
afoot.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  learned,  and  the  people  are  commencing  to 
realize  it,  too,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  medicines  do  not  cure  disease.  If 
there  were  "specifics"  in  the  homeopathic  sense,  if  for  each  symptom  or  symptom 
group  there  existed  an  appropriate  medicine,  then  a  booklet  containing  symptoms 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  numbered  medicines,  like  "Humphrey's 
Specifics"  would  become  the  ultimate  result  of  all  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
learning.    But  medicines  do  not  act  in  that  way. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  the  scientific  physician  has  known  that  it  is 
"nature"  that  does  the  healing.  \\'hen  a  surgeon  sets  a  fracture,  all  he  does  is  to 
place  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  in  the  position  they  occupied  before,  and  keep 
them  there,  while  the  mysterious  forces  of  nature  cause  the  bone  to  knit.  When  a 
physician  administers  iron  to  an  anemic  patient  and  the  patient  gets  well,  the 
doctor  really  cured  the  anemia  no  more  than  a  hod  carrier  builds  an  edifice.  The 
doctor  merely  supplied  a  material  that  was  deficient  in  the  economy.  All  the 
learning  of  the  ages  has  not  yet  enabled  us  to  make  a  single  red  blood  corpuscle. 
The  aim  of  all  medical  treatment  is  to  aid  "nature"  in  accomplishing  the  cure; 
for.  while  "nature"  unaided  will  do  much,  "nature"  aided  bv  art  can  do  much 
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more.  In  most  cases  of  illness,  the  physician's  role  is  like  that  of  an  experienced 
guide,  while  the  patient  must  do  his  own  traveling. 

1  do  not  deny  that  often  an  appropriate  medicine  just  "touches  the  spot"  and 
gives  relief;  but  relief  is  not  cure;  and  the  devising  of  "spot-touching"  medicine 
is  about  as  easy  or  as  difficult  as  shooting  a  bird  on  the  wing.  Would  a  blind  man 
have  a  better  chance  to  hit  the  mark  than  a  trained  sharpshooter  ? 

We  have  a  few,  unfortunately,  very  few,  true  specifics,  that  is  medicines  which 
in  a  special  and  unmistakable  manner  favor  the  cure  of  disease.  One  of  these,  for 
instance,  is  iron  in  certain  forms  of  anemia.  But  giving  iron  in  anemia  is  not  the 
physician's  highest  function.  The  iron  in  "Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People" 
will  do  as  much.  Ihe  physician's  business  is  to  find  the  cause  of  the  anemia;  and, 
when  the  cause  is  removed,  the  anemia  is  soon  at  an  end.  In  quinine  we  have  an 
agency  that  has  a  special  destructive  influence  upon  the  malaria  organism.  Yet, 
even  here  it  requires  skillful  use  of  the  medicine;  or,  else  by  excessive  dosage, 
we  may  harm  our  patient,  or  by  insufficient  dosage  develop  in  our  patient  a  breed 
of  malaria  parasites  that  are  immune  to  quinine,  thus  rendering  our  patient 
incurable  by  that  drug.  Similar  are  the  relations  of  mercury  to  syphilis  and  of 
salicylate  to  acute  articular  rheumatism.  It  requires  training  and  skill  to  assist 
most  efficiently  in  the  extermination  of  the  invisible  foes  that  infest  the  body. 
Diphtheria  antitoxin  converts  this  dreadful  disease  into  a  mild  malady.  But 
many  a  patient  misses  his  chance  for  recovery  by  temporizing  with  patent  medi- 
cines, such  as  "Tonsilinc,"  which  latter,  though  it  might  cure  the  sore  throat  in  a 
girafife.  often  fails  to  do  so  in  the  short  neck  of  a  child.  Because  any  sore  throat 
may  be  diphtheria,  when  a  person  comes  to  a  druggist  asking  for  something  for  a 
child's  sore  throat,  the  druggist  ought  to  advise  to  have  a  doctor  see  the  case. 
Newspapers  instead  of  advertising  "Tonsiline,"  or,  at  least,  underneath  each  such 
ad.,  should  caution  their  readers  not  to  neglect  a  sore  throat,  especially  not  in  a 
child,  but  to  have  it  examined  by  a  reliable  physician. 

l-'rom  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  "patent  medicines"  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  headings :  (1)  Inert  materials;  (2)  poisonous  agents;  (3)  good 
enough  medicines  for  the  right  case. 

Inert  materials  owe  their  efficiency  to  the  faith  with  which  the  patient  takes 
them.  One  of  the  business  tricks  of  the  quack  and  of  the  nostrum  maker  is  to 
get  the  victim  to  think  that  he  has  a  disease  that  he  does  not  have,  and  then  to 
cure  him  of  that  idea  by  a  placebo. 

"Munyon's  Kidney  Cure,"  claimed  to  "cure  Bright's  disease,  gravel,  all  urinary 
troubles,  and  pain  in  the  back  or  groin  from  kidney  disease."  is  said  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  pills  weighing  0.6  grain  and  composed  of  100'  r  white  sugar.  No 
trace  of  any  medication  could  be  detected. 

"Plantoxine,"  \vhich  is  advertised  as  a  "corrective  for  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  system  which  create  undue  susceptibility  to  miasmatic  diseases,  plant  pollen, 
lagrippe.  etc.,  chronic  malarial  diseases,  hay  fever,  hay  asthma,  rose  cold.  etc.. 
influenza  and  lagrippe,"  has  been  alleged  to  consist  entirely  of  milk  sugar.  Selling 
sugar  of  milk,  worth  wholesale  about  10  cents  per  pound  for  about  $6  retail 
apparently  converts  it  into  a  most  potent  remedy,  provided  a  sufficiently  strong 
claim  is  made  about  its  potency.  (From  "Nostrums  and  Quackery."  published  by 
the  American  Medical  Association. ) 
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Fraudulent  as  are  such  preparations,  they  are  superior  to  the  next  class  of 
"patent  medicines"  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  namely  those  that 
contain  poison.  Most  nostrum  makers  want  to  put  a  really  good  medicine  upon 
the  market,  one  that  gives  immediate  relief.  To  produce  such  effect  a  potent  drug 
is  required.  Now  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  all  potent  drugs  are  capable  of 
acting  as  poisons.  It  is  really  only  a  narrow  line  that  divides  the  medicine  that 
helps  from  the  poison  that  harms. 

The  tar  barrel  has  yielded  to  medicine  a  series  of  most  remarkable  pain  relieving 
agents  in  acetanilide,  acetphenetidin,  and  antipyrine ;  and  now  these  substances  are 
used  to  an  enormous  extent  for  the  relief  of  the  aches  and  pains  of  mankind. 
Nearly  every  druggist  has  his  own  headache  cure,  nearly  every  one  of  the  head- 
ache nostrums  contains  one  of  these  drugs,  and  doctors  prescribe  them  very 
extensively.  Now  why  should  we  condemn  their  use  without  a  physician's  pre- 
scription? Let  me  cite  to  you  their  death  and  poisoning  record,  up  to  July  31, 
1909.  as  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  of  that 
date.    Doubtlessly  there  are  many  more  cases  that  have  not  been  reported : 

Poisoning  Death  Habitual  Use 

Acetanilide    911  29  144 

Antipyrine     593  15  7 

Acetphenetidin     165  10  IS 

These  agents  are  poisons  to  the  blood  and  to  the  circulatory  system,  and  certain 
people  have  a  strong  idiosyncrasy  against  them.  When  a  doctor  prescribes  them, 
they  are  safer,  because  he  can  usually  detect  signs  that  would  warn  him  of  the 
presence  of  idiosyncrasy ;  and  then,  if  he  is  a  doctor  worthy  of  the  title,  he  will  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  pain,  so  as  to  free  the  patient 
from  the  necessity  of  taking  the  drug.  Pain  is  a  danger  signal.  W'e  must  not 
remove  the  pain,  without,  at  the  same  time,  removing  the  danger. 

Opium  is  king  over  all  pains  and  distresses.  The  Easterners  jjrint  upon  their 
cakes  of  opium:  "Mash  Allah"  (the  gift  of  God).  And  so  it  is,  one  of  the 
choicest  gifts  of  God,  if  properly  controlled.  But  when  it  escapes  that  control,  it 
becomes  a  gift  of  the  devil.  Not  only  is  there  the  danger  of  the  opium  habit,  but 
the  very  power  of  the  drug  to  give  relief  is  one  of  its  greatest  dangers.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  temporarily  stop  a  cough  with  an  opiate  or  to  check  a  diarrhoea. 
But  cough  and  diarrhoea  are  usually  salutary  natural  reactions.  They  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  irritating  material  from  the  body.  Lock  up  that  material, 
and  you  aggravate  the  irritation  of  the  diseased  membrane.  Druggists,  if  you 
must  put  up  your  own  cough  cure  or  diarrhoea  drops,  leave  out  the  opiate  from 
your  formula !  W'hat  should  we  say  of  the  fiend,  who  beguiles  the  tired  mother 
into  narcotizing  her  babe  with  opiate  "soothing  syrups,"  thereby  slowly  but  none 
the  less  surely  undermining  life  at  its  very  foundation?  Would  it  be  too  much  of 
a  sacrifice  to  professionalism,  for  you  pharmacists  to  refuse  to  carry  in  stock  any 
"patent  medicine"  containing  opiate? 

As  the  law  of  Illinois  now  prohibits  the  sale  of  cocaine-containing  nostrums,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  much  about  these  here.  Am  wondering  whether 
this  law  caused  any  appreciable  diminution  in  the  income  of  the  drug  trade.  It 
surely  must  have  caused  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  cocaine  fiends. 

I  am  unable  to  tell  from  experience  to  what  extent  the  liquor  habit  is  induced. 
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aided  or  abetted  by  alcoholic  nostrums  from  Ilostctter's  down  t..  IV-runa  and 
Lydia  Pinkhani's.  Perhaps  not  to  any  great  extent  in  this  town,  where  people 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  liquor  in  pure  form,  liul  1  am  assured  that  in 
temperance  towns  these  things  have  quite  a  sale  and  that  useful  lives  are  wrecked 
by  them  that  would  not  have  succumbed  to  liquor  because  of  prejudice  agauist 
the  latter,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  "medicine"  is  good  for  a  person ; 
and  if  a  little  is  good,  more  ought  to  be  better. 

A  third  class  of  nostrums  may  be  recognized,  good  enough  for  the  right  case, 
but  liable  to  do  harm  by  getting  to  the  wrong  case.  In  the  treatment  of  coughs, 
for  instance,  several  stages  must  be  recognized.  There  is  the  stage  of  dry  cough 
that  needs  loosening  up ;  later  the  secretion  may  become  excessive  and  need  drying 
up.  And,  what  is  still  more  important,  many  a  case  of  consumption  starts  with  a 
simple  cough  ;  and,  by  temporizing  with  various  cough  medicines,  these  patients 
lose  valuable  time,  converting  a  curable  case  into  an  incurable  one.  In  diarrhoea, 
there  is  a  stage  when  evacuant  treatment  is  indicated,  and  a  later  stage  when 
astringency  may  be  needed.  Throughout,  the  proper  dietetic  treatment  is  of  first 
importance.  Constipation  is  caused  rather  than  cured  by  cathartics.  To  the 
layman,  a  good  cathartic  means  one  that  will  produce  profuse  evacuation  of  the 
bowel.  Such  an  action  sweeps  out  of  the  alimentary  tract  in  one  day  an  amount 
of  fecal  matter  that  usually  requires  two  days  for  removal.  Thus  there  can  be 
no  bowel  movement  on  the  second  day.  And  because  he  had  no  evacuation  this 
day,  the  patient  takes  a  cathartic;  and  this  repeats  itself  indefinitely,  the  patient 
becoming  a  slave  to  the  cathartic  pill.  The  treatment  of  constipation  needs  change 
of  habits  and  change  of  diet,  in  lirst  place ;  and  the  mildest  possible  cathartic  in 
progressively  reduced  dosage,  in  second  place ;  and,  if  the  dose  of  the  cathartic 
cannot  finally  be  discontinued,  recourse  to  massage,  gymnastics  and  electric  treat- 
ment. A  skin  disease  or  an  afifection  of  mucous  membrane  may  need  soothing 
treatment  or  stimulation,  mild  or  severe.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  single 
remedy  suiting  all  cases  of  even  the  same  kind  of  disease. 

"Patent  medicines"  then  are  erroneous  in  principle  and  often  disastrous  in 
their  results ;  though,  of  course,  occasionally  they  are  beneficial.  They  have  the 
same  advantage  over  the  physician  that  the  quack  has :  namely,  that  the  physician 
is  expected  to  cure;  if  he  fails,  everybody  is  told  of  it;  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
"patent  medicines"  fail,  no  one  hears  of  it,  because  the  patient  is  ashamed  of 
having  been  foolish  enough  to  resort  to  them ;  if,  however,  he  gets  well,  no  matter 
whether  because  of  or  in  spite  of  the  "patent  medicine,"  it  is  such  a  wonderful 
thing,  that  he  tells  everybody  of  it  and  cheerfully  writes  a  testimonial.  In  their 
claims  all  "patent  medicines"  are  fraudulent;  for,  if  the  nostrum  makers  confined 
themselves  strictly  to  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  their  preparations, 
they  could  not  get  great  results  from  their  advertising. 

I  admit  that  the  "patent  medicine"  fills  a  want,  or  else  it  would  not  exist.  I  can 
see  how  a  poor  person  taken  with  what  seems  to  be  a  minor  ailment  would  seek 
relief  in  a  25-cent  bottle  of  "patent  medicine"  rather  than  pay  SI. 00  for  a  doctor's 
consultation  and  50  cents  to  the  pharmacist  for  the  medicine.  And  as  long  as 
conditions  are  such,  the  "patent  medicine"  will  continue  to  exist ;  and  druggists 
will  have  to  sell  them.     However,  it  seems  to  me  that  pharmacists  can  do  a  good 
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deal  to  mitigate  the  evils  arising  from  their  use  by  adhering  to  the   following 
principles,  which  I  herewith  respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration : 

1.  By  resolutely  refusing  to  carry  in  stock  any  nostrum  containing  poisons, 
especially  habit  producing  poisons.  The  requirements  of  the  "pure  food  and  drugs 
act"  make  it  easy  to  decide  which  nostrum  would  come  under  this  heading. 

2.  By  refusing  to  permit  himself  to  become  a  nostrum  manufacturer  or  to  enter 
into  partnership  with  one.  For,  knowing  as  he  does,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
successful  in  this  business  without  practicing  fraud  or  foisting  poisons  upon  the 
people,  and  doing  them  an  untold  amount  of  harm,  the  pharmacist  as  an  honest 
partner  of  the  physician  in  effgrts  to  alleviate  suffering  and  prevent  disease,  will 
not  soil  his  hands  with  money  obtained  by  dishonesty  or  at  the  expense  of  human 
suffering. 

3.  By  not  pushing  the  sale  of  "patent  medicines"  or  advertising  them  in  his 
store  windows  or  upon  his  fixtures.  For,  recognizing  the  fact  that  "patent  medi- 
cines" are  at  best  makeshifts,  often  dangerous  ones,  it  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  pharmacist  as  a  scientific  man  to  give  them  his  endorsement,  which  adver- 
tising the  article  certainly  means.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  high  compliment  even  to  the 
business  ability  of  the  druggist  to  have  him  use  his  valuable  window  space  to 
push  the  sale  of  articles  upon  which  he  makes  a  minimum  profit,  instead  of  using 
it  for  the  promotion  of  the  sale  of  goods  that  yield  better  returns. 

4.  By  not  joining  the  ranks  of  "price  cutters."  For,  as  I  see  it,  price  cutting  on 
"patent  medicines"  merely  means  that,  as  there  is  very  litle  profit  in  them  anyway, 
a  dealer  sacrifices  all  the  profit  in  order  to  make  more  on  other  goods  he  hopes  to 
sell  to  the  same  customer.  What  matters  it.  if  the  price  cutter  sells  more  "patent 
medicines"  than  you  do,  if  the  people  come  to  appreciate  you  as  a  professional 
pharmacist?    For  professional  services  people  always  pay  well  and  pay  it  gladly. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  motto  of  this  great  association,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member,  is  not  a  mere  dream:  "Pharmacia  I'cra  prcvalcbit."  True 
pharmacy  will  prevail. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A   PHARMACOPCEIAL   SUPPLEMENT.=^ 


GEORGE  H.   MEEKER,   PIIAR.  D.,   I.L.  D. 


The  ideal  of  all  professions  is  to  achieve  for  every  member  ethical  and  scientific 
excellence.  Volumes  might  be  written  in  defining  these  professional  goals ;  but 
after  all  the  spirit  of  the  ethical  is  merely  the  "golden  rule,"  while  science  is  es- 
sentially the  "knowledge  of  why" — the  former  satisfies  the  conscience ;  the  latter> 
the  reason.  If  within  any  profession  some  elected  or  self -constituted  group  of 
members  should  assert  the  right  of  a  star-chamber  censorship  over  the  consciences 
and  reasons  of  the  member.'?,  such  right  would  be  promptly  repudiated — royal  pre- 
rogatives having  no  place  in  democratic  science. 

Yet  it  might  be  quite  possible  that  unconsciously  and  by  insensible  degrees  a 
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profession  should  drift  into  the  foregoing  deplorable  relationship  with  one  of  its 
committees ;  and  such  is  believed  to  be  the  actual  state  of  relations  between  the 
pharmaceutic  profession  and  the  revision  committee  of  the  United  States  I'harma-' 
copoeia.  Let  at  once  be  disclaimed  any  suggestion  that  the  revision  committee  has 
either  deliberately  compassed  undesirable  conditions  or  that  it  would  strive  to 
perpetuate  any  recognized  wrong.  The  point  of  view  is  merely  that,  while  the 
work  of  the  revision  committee  is  on  the  whole  most  admirable  and  praiseworthy, 
yet  a  wrong  does  exist  and  should*  be  recognized  and  remedied.  This  wrong  is 
that  the  revision  committee  establishes  the  various  standards  of  the  T'harmacojKcia. 
but  does  not  deign  to  furnish  the  public  and  profession  with  anything  more  than 
fragmentary  and  casual  reasons  for  these  standards.  While  the  committee  confers 
with  many  manufacturers  and  scientific  specialists,  the  profession  as  a  whole 
neither  participates  in  these  conferences  nor  has  ready  access  to  the  facts.  .Such 
a  course  is  not  only  unwarrantable  as  noted  above,  but  also  dangerous  and  unjust. 
It  is  high  time  for  the  revision  committee  to  avail  itself  of  the  authorilv  given 
it  by  the  following  resolutions  of  the  National  Convention  of  1900: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Revision  be  authorized  to  prepare,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  be  authorized  to  publish,  a  supplement  to  the  United  .States 
Pharmacopoeia,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  Revision  it  be  deemed 
advisable." 

Let  the  revision  committee  issue  a  supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  arranged 
so  far  as  practicable  similarly  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  itself  and  setting  forth  seriatim 
its  reasons  for  the  official  standards.  There  would  be  ample  sale  of  the  book  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  publication  ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs  of  American 
pharmacy  would  be  righted.  Any  objection  that  such  a  volume  w-ould  be  too  large 
is  invalid.  It  would  require  no  great  skill  by  intelligent  arrangement  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Supplement,  and  by  exclusion  of  unessentials,  to  produce  a  volume  of 
approximately  the  same  bulk  as  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Tne  first  issue  of  the  Sup- 
plement would  doubtless  have  many  faults  to  be  gradually  eliminated  in  subse- 
quent issues.  Upon  the  issue  of  the  Supplement  would  begin  a  new  era  in 
pharmacy.  Xo  longer  would  the  profession  and  the  public  be  compelled  to  accept 
pharmacopoeal  standards  blindly.  Every  one  would  work  in  the  light ;  and  the 
intelligent  and  active  criticism  made  possible  would  rapidly  improve  the  Pharma- 
copoeia and  eliminate  the  existing  opportunities  for  special  privileges. 

How  humiliating  it  is  to  a  pharmacist,  when,  as  a  professional  man,  he  is  forced 
to  admit  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  reasons  for  his  own  standards — since  a  certain 
committee  sets  his  standards  for  him  and  fails  to  furnish  h'.m  with  a  statement 
of  the  conditions  which  dictated  these  standards.  Would  not  the  American  public, 
which  recognized  the  L^nited  States  Pharmacopoeia  in  Sections  6  and  7  of  the 
Federal  Foods  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906.  feel  that  it  had  been  treated  disingenously 
if  it  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  had  placed  the  drug  standards  of  95,000.000  citizens 
under  the  star-chamber  control  of  a  group  of  men  who  are  independent  of  the 
American  electorate  and  who  do  not  even  take  the  profession  into  their  entire 
confidence?  Does  any  one  believe  that  with  a  full  knowledge  of  these  cirami- 
stances.  the  Supreme  Court  would  sustain  the  Federal  Foods  and  Drugs  Act  of 
1906  in  so  far  as  concerns  its  recognition  of  the  United  State  Pharmacopoeia? 
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Failure  to  sustain  would  mean  that  there  would  be  no  legal  standards ;  and 
pharmacists  would  be  themselves  to  blame.  The  public  has  overdone  its  part  in 
the  effort  to  produce  correct  standards  for  the  drug  traffic.  Let  us  hope  that 
without  edicts  from  the  profession  the  Pharmacopaial  Revision  Committee  will 
see  and  perform  its  duty  in  the  premises. 

As  the  matter  stands  today,  the  knowledge  of  the  profession  concerning  the 
"purity  rubric"  is  lamentably  vague ;  and  is  practically  confined  to  the  dogmatic 
provisions  of  the  main  body  of  the  Pharmacopoeia — as  inadequately  elucidated 
by  the  preface  and  introduction  to  the  work.  The  Pharmacopceial  preface  is 
admirable  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  should  go  much  further.  If  the  preface  to  the 
U.  S.  P.  gave  all  the  information  that  the  public  and  profession  have  a  right  to 
know,  then  it  would  fill  the  place  of  the  Supplement  which  is  herein  advocated. 
Thus,  when  its  preface  tells  us  that  the  Revision  Committee  has  adopted  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Brussels  International  Pharmaceutic  Congress  to  the  effect  that  potent 
tinctures  should  refer  to  a  preparation  from  ten  per  cent  of  active  constituent,  we 
have  the  sort  of  knowledge  that  it  is  our  right  to  have  with  respect  to  all  other 
provisions  of  the  U.  S.  P.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  must  usually  content  our- 
selves with  the  statement  that  the  standards  adopted  are  those  which  the  Revision 
Committee  consider  best  for  us  to  have.  Diligent  search  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
for  real  reasons  for  pharmacopceial  standards  will  be  found  most  disappointing. 

We  do,  however,  find  a  few  facts  that  cast  light  upon  the  "purity  rubric."  Thus 
we  are  told  that  the  United  States  Pharmacopceial  Convention  is  incorporated  for 

"The  particular  objects  and  business  of  *  *  *  establishing  one  uniform  standard 
and  guide  for  the  use  of  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  pharmacy 
in  the  United  States  whereby  the  identity-strength,  and  purity  of  all  such  medi- 
cines and  drugs  may  be  accurately  determined." 

The  Pharmacopceial  Convention  instructing  the  Revision  Committee  with 
respect  to  the  purity  and  strength  of  pharmacopceial  articles,  says : 

"The  Committee  is  instructed  to  revise  as  carefully  as  possible  the  limits  of 
purity  and  strength  of  the  pharmacoi)oeial  chemicals  and  preparations  for  which 
limiting  tests  are  given.  While  no  concession  should  be  made  toward  a  diminution 
of  medicinal  value,  allowance  should  be  made  for  unavoidable,  innocuous  impuri- 
ties or  variations  due  to  the  particular  source  or  mode  of  preparation,  or  to  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  several  articles.  In  the  case  of  natural  products  the  limits 
of  admissible  impurities  should  be  placed  high  enough  to  exclude  any  that  would 
not  be  accepted  by  other  countries. 

"Regarding  the  strength  of  diluted  acids,  tinctures  and  galenical  preparations 
in  general,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Committee  keep  in  view  the  desirability  of 
at  least  a  gradual  approach  uj)on  mutual  concessions  toward  uniformity  with 
similar  preparations  of  other  ])harmacopoeias.  particularly  in  the  case  of  ])otent 
remedies  which  are  in  general  use  among  civilized  nations." 

The  Revision  Committee  itself  informs  us  that 

"The  purity  standard,  or  purity  "rubric'  *  *  *  is  placed  *  *  *  immediately  before 
the  description,  and  *  *  *  defines  the  percentage  of  small  quantities  of  permissible, 
innocuous  impurities  which  do  not  materially  afifect  medicinal  action  or  interfere 
with  pharmaceutical  uses.  *  *  *  the  standard  *  *  *  represents  what  the  Committee 
believes  to  be  obtainable,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  prove  burden- 
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some  or  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  to  produce  without  adding  unnecessary 
and  excessive  cost  to  the  consumer." 

With  the  foreg-oing-  meagre  generalities  the  profession  is  left  to  draw  its  own 
conclusions — some  of  which  will  doubtless.be  correct;  but  all  of  which  must  be 
uncertain.  But  the  scientific  mind  is  not  and  never  can  be  content  with  mere  con- 
clusions. Its  demands  are  ever  for  a  knowledge  of  the  premises  ujjon  which  the 
conclusions  were  based — so  that  it  can  check  the  conclusions  and  accept  them  upor* 
their  merits  or  revise  them  if  they  be  found  faulty. 


A  RE\IEW  OF  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  DICITAI.IS.* 


C.   H.   KIMBERLY,   M.  SC,   PII.  D.,   MEDICQ-CHIRURGICAL  C(JLLI:<;E,   I'HILADKLIMI  I.\. 


Digitalis  plays  such. an  important  part  in  our  present  day  medicine  that  its  chem- 
istry should  be  well  worked  out.  If  one  should  read  but  one  report,  it  would 
so  appear,  but  the  deeper  one  probes  into  the  results  of  chemical  investigation,  the 
more  confused  he  becomes  and  t'lnally  finds  himself  unable  to  decide  positively  of 
what  it  really  does  consist. 

Tracing  the  steps  of  its  investigation,  we  find  in  1820  it  was  examined  by 
Pancquay,  in  1824  by  Lancelot  and  in  1834  by  Leroyer ;  also  about  this  time  it 
was  studied  by  Homolle  and  Quevenne.  Both  Leroyer  and  Lancelot  described  a 
crystalline  principle,  while  Homolle  and  Quevenne  claimed  its  active  principle  to 
be  amorphous.  In  1868,  Nativelle  isolated  a  crystalline  principle,  but  he  later 
thought  this  to  be  a  compound  body.  In  1871  Schmeideberg  a  and  Killiani  inde- 
pendently took  up  the  work  and  each  isolated  a  crystalline  principle  which  they 
called  digifflxin  and  it  appeared  that  this  was  the  same  principle  described  by 
Nativelle.  For  some,  time  this  substance  commonly  known  as  digitalin  was  the 
only  principle  known  and  a  number  of  substances  classed  as  both  scientific  and 
commercial  were  exploited  under  that  name. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  these  products  were  mixtures,  also  that  digitalin 
was  not  the  only  active  constituent,  and  further  effort  by  Schmeideberg  pro- 
duced the  isolation  of  four  glucosids.  namely  digitouin,  digiioxin,  digitalin  and 
digitalein,  and  he  proved  also  that  the  digitalin  of  commerce  consisted  of  various 
mixtures  of  these  glucosids.  He  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  these  glucosids  in  a 
pure  state  on  account  of  their  easy  decomposition.  In  the  years  between  18*>2  and 
1899'  Killiani  confirmed  this  contention  of  Schmeideberg,  and  increased  our 
knowledge  of  digitalis  by  information  relative  to  the  decomposition  products. 
Work  along  similar  lines  during  the  same  and  following  years  has  been  done  by 
Keller,  Cloetta,  Boehm,  Bargar  and  Shaw,  Brisscmoret  and  Joanne  and  others 
though  the  principal  authorities  still  are  Schmeideberg,  Killiani  and  Cloetta.  .-Kt 
the  present  time  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  digitalis  and  the  ease  with  which 
its  constituents  decompose  it  is  diflicult  to  isolate  them  in  a  pure  state,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  say  "we  believe"  rather  than  "we  know." 

According  to  Schmeideberg  and  Killiani.  we  have  the  following  constituents: 
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digitoxin,  digitaliii,  digitalcin,  digitophylliii,  digitonin,  digitin,  digitoflavin 
fixed  oil,  volatile  oil,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  inosit,  pectin,  red  and  yellow  coloring 
matter,  digitalosniin  (stearopten),  antirliinic  acid,  digitalic  acid,  and  in  fresh 
leaves  an  oxydase,b  a  ferment,  as  well  as  decomposition  products,  such  as 
digitoxase,  etc. 

Digitoxin  C.^Hj^Ou  (Killiani)  is  present  in  the  largest  quantity,  the  yield  from 
the  leaves  varying  from  0.22  to  0.4%,  the  average  according  to  Ceasar  and  Loretz 
in  the  analysis  of  forty-seven  samples  being  0.25%  and  according  to  Kain  0.30%. 
The  yield  from  the  seeds  is  much  less  and  Killiani  questions  if  it  is  present  at  all. 
Schmeideberg  is  doubtful  as  to  the  character  of  this  product,  but  Killiani  claims 
that  it  is  a  glucosid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  somewhat  soluble  in  the  presence 
of  other  glucosids  particularly  digitonin.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
chloroform,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and  Keller  and  Panchaud  claim  it  is  precipi- 
tated from  a  chloroform  solution  by  means  of  ether.  It  readily  splits  up  into 
digit oxigenin,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  digitoxan,  a  sugary  body,  and  glucosid 
called  by  Schmeideberg,  toxiresin.  This  hydrolysis  takes  place  best  in  alcoholic 
hydrochloric  acid  solution.  Digitoxin  (crystal)  is  claimed  by  Petit  and  Polo- 
nowski  to  be  identical  with  the  French  commercial  product,  digitaline  of  Nativelle. 
Digitoxin  (crystal  Merck)  is  claimed  also  to  be  the  same  qualitatively  as  digitaline. 
Digitoxin  amorphous  soluble,  is  claimed  by  Cloetta  as  an  isomer  of  digitoxin 
crystal,  but  it  is  found  in  small  amounts  only  in  the  leaves  and  is  thought  to  be 
digalin  or  a  mixture,  but  certain  claims  of  Killiani  as  to  its  being  a  mixture,  largely 
digitalein  has  not  been  proven  by  experimentation. 

It  appears  that  digitoxin  is  the  most  abundant  and  important  constituent  and  is 
found  in  both  the  leaves  and  the  seeds,  but  only  in  small  quantity  in  the  seeds. 

The  commercial  articles  are  generally  not  of  great  reliability  on  account  of  their 
being  mixtures  and  hence  not  capable  of  standardization. 

Digitonin  was  first  obtained  in  a  crystalline  condition  by  Killiani,  by  extracting 
the  commercial  German  digitalin,  of  which  it  is  the  largest  ingredient,  with  a 
mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  chloroform  and  then  precipitating  by  the  addition 
of  ether.  It  has  a  formula  C^^HgoOas  (Killiani).  It  is  classed  as  a  saponin,  holds 
digitoxin  in  solution  and  breaks  down  into  digitogenin,  dextrose  and  galactose 
(Cloetta).  Killiani  claims  that  the  decomposition  products  are  sapogenin  (similar 
to  digitogenin)  and  a  mixture  of  glucose  and  galactose.  Digitonin  crystalline 
(Killiani)  and  digitonin  amorphous  (Schmeideberg)  are  entirely  different  sub- 
stances, but  Cloetta  d  after  extensive  study  thinks  this  difference  is  largely  due  to 
the  impurity  of  the  product  of  Killiani. 

Cloetta,  Kellar  and  Killiani  all  found  digitonin  in  both  leaves  and  seeds.  Killiani 
claims  that  the  seeds  contain  a  considerable  amount,  but  the  leaves  very  little. 
Digitonin  is  said  to  be  a  saponin,  and  as  such  it  assists  in  holding  other  constit- 
uents in  solution. 

Digitalin  C^HgOa  d-c  as  isolated  by  Homolle  was  later  found  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  digitalin,  digitoxin  and  digitogenin  and  is  non-crystalline.  The  so- 
called  digitalin  is  a  mixture  of  digitalein  and  digitonin,  digitalin  and  digitoxin. 
It  is  a  commercial  preparation  usually  amorphous  in  character  and  is  soluble  in 
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water  and  alcohol.  Digitalin  Nativcllc  is  a  crystalline  product  and  consists  largely 
of  paradigitogenin. 

Digitalinum  Verum  is  the  main  constituent  of  the  seed,  and  if  present  in  the 
leaves  is  in  very  small  amounts.  It  has  a  formula  C;j.,H,.gOj4  (Killiani)  and  is 
thought  to  be  present  in  3  to  4%  in  the  plant.  It  decomposes  so  readily  into 
digitalogenin  and  digitalose  that  its  percentage  is  hard  to  determine.  It  is  usually 
amorphous  in  character.  It  is  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  water  but  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Schmeideberg  says  it  is  identical  with  the  digitalin  glucosid  and  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  others  mentioned  as  commercial  products. 

Digitalcin  (Schmeideberg)  is  a  mixture  of  digitoxin,  digitonin  and  digitalcin 
and  is  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  commercial  digitalins.  It  is  distinguished 
from  digitalinum  verum  by  its  solubility,  since  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  is  described  as  a  yellow  amorphous  mass  although  it  is  also  claimed  that  there 
are  two  kinds,  namely,  the  amorphous  and  the  crystalline.  It  has  properties 
similar  to  a  saponin,  assists  in  the  solutuion  of  other  principles  and  in  a  water 
solution  it  foams  and  rapidly  becomes  sour.    It  is,  however,  not  well  characterized. 

1"he  other  principles  of  digitalis  are  of  less  importance,  and  to  some  extent  also 
less  understood.  The  opinions  are  held,  however,  that  digitophyllin  has  a  formula 
of  CooH-oOio,  is  a  modified  digitoxin  and  is  found  only  in  the  leaves. 

Digitin  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  same  as  digitonin. 

Digitoflavin  b  C;Hi„0,-,+H.O  is  not  well  known,  but  is  thought  to  play  a  part  in 
the  coloring  of  the  plant. 

The  commercial  products  are  quite  well  known  and  need  no  special  considera- 
tion here.  It  need  only  be  said  that  while  many  claims  are  made  for  each,  that 
they  are  not  well  characterized  substances,  cannot  be  well  standardized  and  hence 
should  be  handled  with  much  caution. 

The  methods  of  assay  are  mainly  based  on  the  content  of  digitoxin,  but  since 
the  other  principles  so  largely  modify  the  action  of  digitalis,  this  would  seem  to 
be  unreliable. 

The  method  most  used  is  that  of  Kcllcrf  which  is  based  entirely  on  this  principle 
and  is  dependent  upon  the  solubility  of  this  principle  in  70%  alcohol.  The  sample 
is  extracted  with  alcohol,  the  alcohol  is  evaporated,  the  residue  is  diluted  with 
water,  this  solution  is  precipitated  with  lead  subacetate,  the  excess  of  lead  is 
removed  by  sodium  sulphate  and  the  filtrate  is  made  alkaline  with  ammonia.  This 
is  extracted  with  chloroform,  purified  with  petrolic  ether  and  later  with  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Fromme^  modifies  this  method  slightly  in  the  original  extraction  and 
Staederg  proposes  a  different  method  which  is  found  in  Phar.  Zcit,  1901,  vol.  45. 
Chemical  assays,  however,  seem  to  yield  poor  results,  and  when  checked  by 
physiologic  tests  the  two  methods  do  not  give  comparative  results.  Zeigenl)cin./« 
Buhrer,f  Bargar  and  Shaw,''  Reed  and  \"anderkleed.y  and  others  have  performed 
these  tests,  and  while  the  latter  obtained  results  more  nearly  alike,  yet  they  all 
seem  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  our  present  assay  methods  in  determining 
accurately  by  chemical  assay  the  active  constituents.  Moreover,  Bargar  and 
Shaw  i  made  up  solutions  with  known  amounts  of  digitoxin  and  state  that  they 
could  isolate  onlv  25*^  of  that  known  to  be  present.    Other  authors  have  obtained 
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better  results  but  apparently  far  short  of  the  true  amount.  It  would  seem  there- 
fore that  a  large  amount  of  chemical  investigation  is  a  necessity  before  digitalis 
can  be  properly  standardized  by  chemical  analysis  alone,  and  a  vast  field  of 
chemical  research  lies  before  us. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COAL  TAR  AND  COAL  TAR  PRODUCTS.* 


GEORGE  MCDERMAND. 


About  ten  years  ago  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company  saw  the 
possibilities  of  manufacturing  and  selling  coal  tar  products  in  Colorado  and  the 
Western  States.  A  plant  was  erected  and  roofing  and  paving  materials  manu- 
factured. In  a  few  years  the  sales  were  so  great,  with  the  demand  for  the  products 
steadily  increasing,  it  became  imperative  that  a  larger  plant  be  constructed.  The 
result  was  that  a  modern  up-to-date  tar  plant  with  a  large  capacity  and  equipped 
to  go  more  thoroughly  into  the  manufacture  of  these  compounds  was  erected. 
The  amount  of  tar  worked  up  into  salable  material  by  this  plant  is  100,000  gallons 
per  month. 

Coal  tar  is  obtained  during  the  process  of  gas  manufacture.  It  is  collected  from 
the  hydraulic  mains  and  gas  condensers,  and  after  passing  through  a  separator  to 
relieve  it  of  ammonia  liquor,  is  stored  in  large  wells  until  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tar  products. 

Coal  tar  mixed  with  tar  oils  is  extensively  used  as  a  paint  for  iron  work  and 
is  used  on  the  bottom  of  ships  to  keep  thern  free  from  barnacles.  It  is  also  used 
for  painting  roofs,  wooden  buildings,  fence  posts,  etc.  Tar  paint  is  an  excellent 
wood  preservative,  as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  creosote.  Paints  that  are 
composed  of  coal  tar  are  very  durable  owing  to  the  fact  that  tar  is  non-corrosive 
and  free  from  oxidation. 

Coal  tar  without  water  content  is  used  in  manufacturing  tarred  felt.  Modern 
saturating  machines  convert  the  dry  felt  into  uniform  rolls  of  tarred  felt.  The 
roll  of  dry  felt  is  placed  on  a  spindle  at  the  end  of  the  saturating  machine ;  it  is 
run  down  into  a  saturating  tank  about  five  feet  and  is  kept  in  the  tar  by  an  idler; 
after  coming  from  the  tar  it  is  run  between  two  rolls,  where  the  surplus  tar  is 
pressed  out,  from  which  it  is  wound  on  a  spindle  until  the  roll  becomes  approxi- 
mately fifty  pounds.  It  is  then  taken  off  and  seasoned  in  a  warehouse,  which  takes 
about  a  week,  before  being  wrapped  and  labeled. 


*  Read  before  the  Denver  Branch. 
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P^our  grades  of  tarred  fell  are  manufactured  at  this  plant.  The  heavy  grade, 
No.  1,  weighs  twenty  pounds  to  the  square;  the  next  heaviest  is  No.  2,  weighing 
seventeen  pounds;  the  medium  grade,  No.  25.  weighs  fifteen  ])<)unds;  and  tlie 
lightest,  No.  22,  thirteen  pounds  to  the  s(|uare. 

The  distillation  of  coal  tar  is  carried  on  in  stills  with  a  capacity  of  about  .^,000 
gallons  each.     During  the  distillation  the  following  fractions  are  made : 

The  oil  collected  up  to  110    C  is  first  light  oil. 

The  oil  collected  from   110    C  to  210°  C  is  second  light  oil. 

The  oil  collected  from  210''  C  to  240''  C  is  carbolic  oil. 

The  oil  collected  from  240°  C  to  270''  C  is  creosote. 

The  oil  collected  from  270°  C  to  360°  C  is  anthracene  oil. 

In  our  plant  the  highest  temperature  reached  is  270^*  C,  as  this  produces  a 
pitch  which  is  the  most  universally  used  in  this  territory  for  roofing  and  paving 
purposes.  On  especial  occasions,  we  make  a  harder  grade  of  pitch  for  sealing 
dry  cell  batteries.  The  distillation  as  carried  on  here  is  as  follows :  The  first  and 
second  light  oils  are  run  in  one  fraction.  The  carbolic  and  creosote  oils  in 
another.  Only  two  fractions  are  made.  The  oils  are  then  redistilled,  which  will 
be  explained  later. 

The  pitch  is  graded  by  suspending  a  cubic  half-inch  of  pitch  on  a  wire  in  a 
beaker  of  water  one  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  thermometer  is  suspended  with 
the  bulb  on  a  level  with  the  center  of  the  cube.  The  temperature  is  brought  up 
five  degrees  per  minute  with  a  Bunsen  burner.  When  the  cube  melts  and  just 
touches  the  bottom  of  the  beaker,  the  temperature  registered  on  the  thermometer 
is  the  melting  point  of  the  pitch. 

The  grades  of  pitch  made  by  this  company  are  bituminous  cement,  road  binder, 
waterproofing  cement  work,  winter  and  summer  roofing,  expansion  joints,  block 
paving,  and  cement  for  dry  cells.    Three  grades  of  dust  laying  tar  are  also  made. 

The  gravel  roof,  which  is  laid  of  coal  tar  pitch  and  tarred  felt,  has  become  the 
most  universally  used  roof  on  substantial  buildings  throughout  the  whole  country ; 
it  is  practically  without  competition.  The  United  States  Government  specifies 
the  gravel  roof  on  all  Federal  buildings.  The  gravel  roof  has  proven  so  successful, 
after  many  years'  use.  owing  to  its  being  waterproof,  fireproof,  elastic,  and  its 
long  life,  being  suitable  to  all  climates.  The  demand  for  material  for  gravel  roofs 
has  become  so  great  that  tar  plants  dispose  of  great  quantities  of  their  coal  tar 
in  manufacturing  this  material.  In  building  a  gravel  roof,  contractors  first  lay 
a  ply  of  dry  felt  or  building  paper,  which  is  followed  by  from  four  to  six  plies 
of  tar  paper,  each  ply  being  mopped  sufficiently  with  coal  tar  pitch  so  that  in  no 
place  does  tar  paper  touch  tar  paper.  When  these  plies  of  paper  are  laid,  the 
surface  is  mopped  over  with  pitch,  and  for  protection,  gravel  is  evenly  spread  on 
top  of  the  hot  pitch.  These  gravel  roofs  last  approximately  twenty-five  years 
without  repair. 

The  light  oils  obtained  during  the  distillation  of  coal  tar  contain  carbon  b'sul- 
phide.  benzol,  toluol,  xylol,  coal  tar  naptha.  and  burning  oil.  It  is  used  in  paints 
as  a  general  solvent. 

The  creosote  oil  contains  carbolic  acid,  napthalene.  ortho,  meta  and  para  cresol. 
This  oil  is  used  as  a  wood  preservative,  disinfectant,  spray,  sheep  and  cattle  dip ; 
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it  is  also  used  in  shingle  stains,  iron  and  wood  preserving  paints.    Large  drug  and. 
paint  houses  in  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Portland  use  it  in  carload  lots. 

Napthalene  is  found  in  all  the  fractions,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Benzol  is  used  as  a  varnish  remover,  in  paints,  and  for  dissolving  resins.  It 
is  the  source  of  a  great  many  products.    Many  colors  are  produced  from  benzol. 

Nitro-Benzol,  known  as  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  under  the  name  of  oil  of 
mirbane,  is  used  to  perfume  soap.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  very  slowly,  to  benzol,  keeping  the  temperature  low ;  after 
the  acid  is  all  added,  it  is  washed  several  times  with  water ;  then  purified  by 
distillation.    It  has  the  formula  of  CeH^iNO^. 

Aniline — CaH5(NHo),  is  prepared  from  nitrobenzene  by  a  mixture  of  iron 
filings  and  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  chlorides  of  iron  and  aniline  is  formed. 
The  aniline  is  liberated  by  an  alkali  and  is  separated  by  distillation. 

Aniline  is  a  colorless  liquid  possessing  a  peculiar  odor.  When  an  aqueous 
solution  of  an  alkaline  hypochlorite  is  added,  a  violet  coloration  is  produced. 

\\  hen  nitrous  acid  is  allowed  to  react  on  aniline  nitrate,  diazobenzene  nitrate  is 
formed.  This  compound  is  a  colorless  crystalline  substance  which  explodes  on 
percussion  or  when  heated.  These  salts  when  boiled  with  water  decompose 
Nitrogen  is  liberated  and  the  group  HO  replacing  N,  forms  phenol. 

Aniline  yellow  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrogen  trioxide  in  an  excess  of 
aniline,  and  heated  in  the  presence  of  a  salt  of  aniline.  A  great  many  more  colors 
may  be  produced. 

Benzylamine  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  benzylchloride.  It  is  a 
true  amine  and  gives  rise  to  corresponding  secondary  and  tertiary  amines. 

Benzyl  alcohol  CoH5CH2(OH)  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
nitro  benzol.  Oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into  the  aldehyde  C-H,;0,  and  lastly, 
into  benzoic  acid. 

Quinol,  or  hydroquinone,  is  prepared  by  dry  distillation  of  quinic  acid  and  by^ 
the  moderate  oxidation  of  aniline. 

Acetanilide  is  formed  when  aniline  is  boiled  with  acetic  acid  or  its  anhydride- 
Phenol:     The  creosote  here  contains  about  23  per  cent  carbolic  acid  and  35 
per  cent  of  the  three  cresols.    This  creosote  is  used  to  a  large  extent  as  a  disin- 
fectant and  sheep  and  cattle  dip,  the  creosote  being  suspended  in  a  rosin  soap. 

Our  commercial  cresol  contains  about  34  per  cent  carbolic  acid  and  66  per  cent 
of  the  three  cresols.  It  is  known  to  tar  distillers  as  carbolic  oil  No.  1  and  No.  2,. 
according  to  the  number  of  times  it  has  been  distilled.  Disinfectant  manufac- 
tures know  it  under  the  name  of  cresylic  acid. 

The  creosote  is  distilled  in  an  especially  constructed  still,  the  fraction  between 
170'  C.  and  210°  C.  is  collected  and  redistilled. 

Cresylic  acid  rapidly  becomes  discolored  in  the  light.  It  is  used  as  an  insecticide 
and  germicide  and  suspended  in  a  neutral  linseed  oil  soap  as  a  sheep  dip,  having 
twice  the  strength  of  the  creosote  dips. 

Carbolic  acid  is  produced  by  agitating  the  carbolic  oil  with  a  10  per  cent  solution 
of  caustic  soda,  neutralizing  the  sodium  in  the  sodium  phenato  with  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  phenol  is  then  separated  from  the  water  and 
distilled,  the  portion  distilling  within  a  few  degrees  of  182    C.  is  subjected  to  a 
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freezing  mixture  when  crystals  of  phenol  form.  This  process  in  some  cases  is 
repeated  several  times. 

Salicylic  acid  is  produced  by  dissolving  phenol  in  caustic  soda,  then  passing 
carbon  dioxide  into  the  dry  salt  which  is  slowly  heated  up  to  180^  C.  Salicylic 
acid  on  being  heated  breaks  up  into  phenol  and  CO.. 

Phenolphthalein  is  formed  by  heating  phenol  with  phthalic  anhydride  and  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Phthalic  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidiation  of  napthalene  and  crystallizes  from 
hot  water  in  large  prisms.  It  is  decomposed  on  distillation  into  i)hthalic  anhydride 
and  water. 

Picric  acid  is  formed  when  phenol  is  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid. 

Napthalene  moth  balls  are  produced  by  distilling  crude  napthalene  with  5  per 
cent  sulphuric  acid ;  the  purified  napthalene  is  then  formed  into  balls. 

Alpha  and  Beta  napthol  are  used  in  preparation  of  colors ;  thus,  the  sodium 
compound  of  a  dinitronaphthol  is  known  as  napthalene  yellow. 

By  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  napthalene  yields  two  isomeric 
sulphonic  acids  of  the  formula  C^oH-SOgH. 

Between  the  temperature  of  80°  C.  and  100^  C,  the  alpha  modification  is  pro- 
duced, while  at  160°  C.  to  170°  C,  beta  napthalene-mono-sulphonic  acid  predomi- 
nates. On  diluting  the  solution  with  water  and  saturating  it  with  lead  carbonate 
and  filtering  from  the  insoluble  lead  sulphate  and  excess  of  lead  carbonate,  the 
lead  salts  of  the  two  sulphonic  acids  are  obtained  in  solution.  They  are  then 
concentrated  and  crystallized,  forming  napthalene-sulphonate ;  when  this  is  fused 
with  caustic  potash,  a  substitution  of  OH  for  SO.j  occurs,  forming  the  variety  of 
naphthol  corresponding  to  the  sulphonate  employed.  When  this  fused  mass  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  filtered,  the  solution  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  the  naphthol  is  precipitated.    There  are  other  w^ays  of  obtaining  napthol. 

Beta  napthol  refluxed  wath  wood  alcohol  produces  a  perfume  with  the  scent 
of  cassia  blossoms,  and  when  refluxed  with  grain  alcohol,  produces  the  scent  of 
orange  blossoms. 


LEGALIZED  ADULTERATION  OF  FOODS  AND  DRUGS.* 


CHARLES  M.  FORD. 


It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Federal  and  state  laws  for  regulating 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods  and  drugs  could,  in  the  short  period  of  their 
existence,  have  accomplished  all  that  was  hoped  for.  by  the  champions  of  so  fun- 
damental and  far-reaching  a  reform. 

It  was  not  possible,  and  is  not  now.  to  provide  in  the  letter  of  the  law  for  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  every  form  of  adulteration  and  misbranding; 
although  in  the  past  five  years  we  have  learned  how.  in  several  important  ways,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Act. 

Even  when  amended  in  accordance  with  all  the  views  of  wise,  vigilant  and 
"honest  exponents  of  pure  drugs  and  healthful  foods,  it  would  be  still  general  in 
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its  character,  leaving  much  to  interpretation,  regulation  and  administration  by 
those  intrusted  with  its  enforcement. 

It  is  not  within  the  range  of  human  possibilities  to  make  the  law  so  broadly 
specific  as  to  reach  every  cunning  evader  or  violator.  Sufficient  latitude  and 
discretion  must  be  allowed  the  officials  charged  with  its  enforcement  to  cope  with 
those  individuals  in  the  community,  who  would  for  profit  engage  in  the  traffic 
of  adulterated  foods  and  drugs. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  granted  by  law  to  Federal  and  state  officials 
lies  the  crux  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  situation ;  and  is  found  in  the  set  of 
regulations  adopted  In-  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
i'ood  and  Drug  Departments  of  the  various  states.  These  officials  are  in  duty 
bound  to  yield  as  much  to  the  demand  of  big  and  little  business  as  the  lives  and 
health  of  the  nation  will  permit ;  to  be  generous  to  one  without  being  unjust  to  the 
other. 

Courts  and  other  officials  are  naturally  lenient  in  the  enforcement  of  a  law 
providing  punishment  for  acts  hitherto  not  within  the  purview  of  law. 

This  leniency  is  observed  in  the  nominal  fines  imposed  by  Federal  courts  for  the 
many  flagrant  and  vicious  violations  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  since  its  enact- 
ment. It  is  a  comforting  sign,  however,  to  see  our  high  courts  so  considerate  and 
charitable. 

But  the  leniency  shown  by  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  is 
giving  cause  for  alarm.  Congress  in  its  tender  regard  for  the  country's  business 
interests,  decreed  tliat  the  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  should  not  be  operative  until 
January  1,  1907.  A  six  months'  respite  was  thus  granted  the  traffickers  in  adul- 
terated and  misbranded  foods  and  drugs. 

The  Colorado  Act  of  March  7,  1907,  was  not  efifective  until  January,  1908, 
giving  immunity  until  the  latter  date,  from  both  Federal  and  state  laws,  to  those 
conducting  their  unlawful  operations  within  the  state. 

These  liberal  periods  of  immunity  prove  not  to  have  been  sufficient  for  disposing^ 
of  the  quantities  on  hand  of  adulterated  foods  and  drugs ;  in  fact,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  production  of  such  goods  was  continued  and  the  kind  heartedness  or 
cupidity  of  ofticers  of  the  law  relied  uj)on  for  procuring  further  time.  That  the 
faith  of  the  business  interests  was  not  misjjlaced  is  shown  in  concessions  granted 
for  the  continued  use  of  foods  containing  copper  and  tin  salts,  sulphur  dioxide, 
sodium  benzoate,  saccharin,  talcum  and  aniline  dyes. 

The  absurdity  of  the  position  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture  in  permitting 
the  use  of  poisoned  foods  is  seen  in  fixing  the  percentage  of  tin  or  copper  salts,. 
which  is  legal,  and  in  not  fixing  the  c|uantity  of  food  which  the  individual  may 
consume. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Federal  Act  is  apparent  when  by  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretionary i)owers  such  traffic  is  possible. 

Nobody  will  contend  that  sulphur  dioxide  is  a  safe  ingredient  of  foods  in  daily 
use;  yet  the  Ciovernment  says  you  may  take  155  milligrams  with  each  kilogram 
of  food ;  but  is  silent  as  to  the  quantity  one  may  consume  without  suffering 
disastrous  consequences. 

The  use  of  saccharin  is  probably  the  most  vicious  form  of  legalized  adulter- 
ation, because  unlike  the  other  adulterants  above  named,  il  is  substituted  for  one 
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of  the  chief  constituents  of  food  and  possesses  no  nourishinf,^  or  other  u>eful 
property.  Jt  is  eniployed  solel\-  to  cheapen  the  ])ri)(hict  ami  deceive  and  >tar\e  the 
x:onsunier. 

This  writer  erroneously  stated  in  a  former  issue  of  the  hulk-tin  of  tlie  Colcjrado 
State  Board  of  Health  that  "artificial  henzoic  acid,  one  of  the  legalized  adulter- 
ants of  food  is  made  almost  exclusively  from  the  urine  of  horses  and  other 
herbivorous  animals,  and  always  carries  the  aroma  peculiar  to  its  source."  It 
should  read  "formerly  so  made,  but  now  superseded  by  a  benzoic  acid  obtained 
bv  the  chlorination  of  toluene,  which  though  not  so  pure  chemically,  as  that 
obtained  from  urine,  is  preferred  because  furnished  at  about  half  the  price." 

All  text  books  treating  on  this  subject  and  published  during  the  past  thirty 
years  give  this  information,  except  as  to  the  reason  for  preference  being  given 
to  the  coal  tar  synthetic.    If  there  be  any  person  so  unsophisticated  as  to  imagine 
the  manufacture  of  a  few  tons  of  benzoic  acid   from  urine  to  be  a  chemical 
curiosity,  let  him  go  to  the  corner  drug  store  and  ask  to  be  shown : 
National  Dispensatory,  1884,  3rd  edition,  page  35. 
National  Standard  Dispensatory,  1905,  1st  edition,  page  33. 
Remington's  Pharmacy,  1887,  3rd  edition,  page  915. 
Druggists'  Circular,  1909,  Feb.  and  March,  pages  56,  127  and  138. 
The  value  of  benzoic  acid  as  an  antiseptic  obtained  convincive  proof  last  June 
when  the  writer  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  while  visiting  a  pickle  factory  of  this  city,  discovered  several 
barrels  of  tomato  pulp,  which  it  was  said  had  just  been  received  from  a  cannery 
in  northern  Colorado.    The  heads  of  the  barrels  were  swelled,  the  staves  sprung, 
and  the  working  pulp  oozed  through  many  forced  crevices. 

The  pulp  certainly  looked  like  a  total  loss,  but  the  addition  of  benzoate  of  soda, 
after  boiling  in  copper  kettles,  made  this  decomposing  pulp  available  for  ketchup. 
It  is  possible  that  cresol,  or  some  other  well-known  antiseptic  would  have  been 
just  as  effective,  but  doubtful. 

The  most  prolific  source  of  adulteration  in  drugs  is  through  the  '"relabeling" 
process  in  vogue  in  the  U.  S.  custom  houses. 

When  a  drug  arrives  there,  no  matter  how  inferior  or  deteriorated  in  quality, 
it  is  examined  by  Government  experts  and  its  true  character  revealed.  Where- 
upon it  may  be  released  to  the  consignee  subject  to  a  relabeling  upon  the  cask, 
bale  or  other  container,  on  which  shall  be  declared  the  degree  of  adulteration. 

If  the  contents  of  such  bale  or  cask  pass  through  a  drug  mill  or  are  used  in 
compounding  or  manufacturing,  it  is  obvious  what  a  farce  this  relabeling  is. 

In  this  way  do  we  account  for  the  poor  qualit}-  of  powdered  drags  and  spices 
on  the  market.  Also  for  the  resin  of  guaiac,  which  appears  to  be  common  rosin 
coated  with  powdered  guaiac  resin ;  a  "tearless"  benzoin  mixed  with  barks,  gravel 
and  other  extraneous  matter  and  asafetida  possessing  none  of  the  attributes  of  the 
true  gum  resin,  except  a  slight  peculiar  odor. 

A  feature  of  the  Colorado  Food  and  Drug  Law  provides  that  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  not  conflict  with  nor  be  more  stringent 
than  those  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture ;  hence  our  anxiety 
and  enforced  interest  in  the  Federal  regulations. 
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Papers  Presented  at  the   Fifty-Ninth   Convention 


THE    SCOPE    OF    FOREIGN    PHARMACOPCEIAS. 


M.   I.    WILBERT. 


In  connection  with  the  work  of  compiling  the  Digest  of  Comments  on  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (eighth  decennial  revision)  and  the  National 
Formulary  (third  edition)  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to  have  for  ready  reference  an  index  of  the  correspond- 
ing monographs  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias. 

The  index  is  arranged  on  cards  or  heavy  paper  slips,  12.5  by  20  cm.  in  size, 
and  since  its  completion  has  been  suggestive  of  a  number  of  practical  applications 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  articles  official  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  several  uses  to  which  the  index  can  be  put  is  a 
comparative  review  of  the  scope  of  the  U.  S.  P.  with  that  of  the  pharmacopoeias 
of  other  countries. 

Thus  it  may  interest  you  to  learn  that  of  the  957  titles  included  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
the  equivalent  of  356  are  included  in  ten  or  more  of  the  recently  published  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  144  of  the  articles  being  included  in  all  of  the  fifteen  pharma- 
copoeias under  review. 

A  total  of  201  U.  S.  P.  titles  have  no  corresponding  description  in  any  one  of 
the  foreign  pharmacopoeias  and  an  additional  94  of  our  official  substances  have 
been  included  in  but  one  of  the  several  books  while  the  remaining  306  titles  occur 
in  from  two  to  nine  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias. 

A  further  review  of  these  titles  suggests  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  our  widely 
used  and  medicinally  valuable  remedies  are  included  in  the  356  titles  recognized 
by  the  majority  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias  while  but  a  very  few  of  the  articles 
not  described  in  some  one  other  pharmacopoeia  would  be  seriously  missed  by 
American  physicians  if  their  official  recognition  were  discontinued. 

The  appended  tables  present  a  review  of  the  general  scope  of  the  recently 
published  pharmacopoeias  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  articles 
not  included  in  the  U.  S.  P.  is  almost  proportional  to  the  total  number  of  titles 
included  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias  rather  than  depending  to  any  appreciable 
degree  on  the  direct  intercommunication  existing  between  the  two  countries. 

Thus  the  Servian  Pharmacopoeia  with  only  474  official  articles  contains  but  144 
that  are  not  described  in  the  U.  S.  P.  and  the  Ph.  Dan.  VII  with  489  official 
articles  contains  160  that  are  not  recognized  in  this  country. 

The  new  French  Codex,  on  the  other  hand,  with  1122  official  articles  contains 
686  that  are  not  included  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  and  the  new 
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'German  Pharmacopoeia  with  approximately  700  titles  (671)  contains  269  for 
which  no  corresponding  title  is  to  be  found  in  the  U.  S.  P. 

For  some  decades  the  German  Pharmacopa-ia  has  held  the  rather  unique  dis- 
tinction that  it  contained  fewer  articles  not  included  in  other  pharmacopoeias  than 
any  one  other  book  of  its  kind.  The  Ph.  Germ.  IV  contained  but  eleven  titles  that 
were  not  included  in  one  or  more  foreign  pharmacopaMas  and  the  Ph.  Germ.  V, 
despite  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  comparatively  recent  German  chemicals, 
contains  only  sixteen  titles  not  included  in  some  one  other  pharmacopoeia. 

One  of  the  more  promising  indications  that  pharmacy  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  future  development  of  the  medical  sciences  is  to  be  found 
in  the  general  recognition  that  has  been  accorded  to  the  provisions  of  the  inter- 
national treaty  of  1906  regarding  the  strength  of  potent  medicaments,  based  on 
the  Brussells  Conference  of  1902. 

The  accompanying  table  (II)  based  on  the  comparative  data  that  have  appeared 
in  the  several  volumes  of  Digest  of  Comments  mentioned  above,  contains  a 
graphic  presentation  of  the  approximate  degree  to  which  the  several  recently 
published  pharmacopoeias  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Brussells 
Protocol. 

While  the  rating  that  has  been  given  the  several  articles  is  necessarily  an  arbi- 
trary one  it  nevertheless  serves  to  indicate  approximately  the  degree  to  which  the 
several  pharmacopoeias  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Brussells 
Protocol,  on  a  basis  of  5  points  for  each  title. 

Taking  the  practical  results  of  this,  the  first  international  treaty  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  medicaments,  as  a  basis  it  would  appear  that  even  more  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  very  near  future  and  that  the  frequently  expressed  hope  that  we 
may  have  international  uniformity  in  Latin  titles,  methods  of  analysis,  and 
strength  of  all  potent  medicaments  may  become  a  reality  in  the  not  far  distant 
future. 

In  conclusion  may  I  express  the  hope  that  American  pharmacy  will  take  an 
active  part  in  the  development  of  acceptable  standards  for  widely  used  medica- 
ments and  that  in  future  American  pharmacists  will  lead  rather  than  follow  in 
any  movement  designed  to  advance  the  sciences  relating  to  medicine  as  well  as 
medicines. 

TABLE  I,  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  TITLES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  SEVERAL 
NEWER  NATIONAL  PHARMACOPCEIAS. 

Published 

Ph.  Germ.,  V 1910 

Ph.  Russ.,  VI 1910 

Ph.  Hung.,  Ill 1909 

Ph.  Ital.,  Ill 1909 

Ph.  Fr.,  V 1908 

Ph.  Svec,  IX 1908 

Ph.  Serb.,  II 1908 

Ph.  Helv.,  IV 190- 

Ph.  Dan.,  VII 1907 

Ph.  Austr.,  VIII 1906 

Ph.  Belg.,  Ill 1906 

Ph.  Japon..  Ill 1906 

Ph.  Ndl.,  IV 1905 

Ph.  Hisp.,  VII 1905 

U.  S.  P.,  VIII 1905 


Total  No. 

General 

Chemi- 

Prepa- 

of Titles 

Headings 

Drugs 

cals 

rations 

671 

34 

191 

202 

244 

617 

26 

179 

193 

219 

534. 

17 

152 

171 

194 

659 

18 

175 

195 

271 

1122 

48 

271 

293 

510 

583 

19 

144 

179 

241 

474 

18 

141 

141 

174 

853 

29 

244 

227 

353 

489 

22 

142 

144 

181 

698 

19 

232 

160 

287 

722 

25 

185 

173 

329 

706 

14 

204 

207 

281 

673 

17 

200 

182 

274 

1073 

0 

269 

260 

544 

957 

6 

241 

268 

442 
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TABLE  II,   SHOWING  THE  APPROXIMATE  DEGREE  OF  COMPLIANCE  WITH 

THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BRUSSELS  CONFERENCE  AS  EVIDENCED 

IN  THE  PHARMACOPCEIAS  PUBLISHED  FROM  1905  TO 

1910  INCLUSIVE. 


°   ^^li^'p  P  P 


>  '^  ^   •  ^  \:  "^  >    - 

INTERNATIONAL   PROTOCOL  TITLES  "^      r<  h      .•      S      :^-i>      .\     ri    *~'     ^     </.     E 

.    j3   jd  j=    jd    4=    ji    J=    J=    jf   -ri   ^    ;='    j=   J= 


Aconiti  tuber   4     3     5   . .     4     5     5   .  .     5   .  .    . .     5   .  .     5     5 

Tinctura  Aconiti   3     5     5..      5     4     5..      5....      5..      5     4 

Belladonnae  folium    5     o     o     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Tinctura  Belladonnae  ■'!     5     5     5     5   .  .     5   . .     5   .  .     5     5     5     5   . . 

Extractum  Belladonae 3..    ..      o     5..      5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Colchici  semen 5     5     5     5     5     3     5     5     5     5     5     5     5..      5 

Tinctura  Colchici    3     5     5     3     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5..     5 

Digitalis  folium    5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Tinctura  Digitalis   3     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     2     5     5 

Ipecacuanhae   radix    3     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Tinctura  Ipecacuanhae 555555..     55555..     5 

Sirupus  Ipecacuanhae   2     5     5     5     5     5     5..     2..     5     5     5     5     5 

Hyoscyami   folium    4     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Tinctura  Hyoscyami    3     5     5   .  .     5 5 

Extractum  Hyoscyami  3     5     5     5     5     2     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Nux  vomica   4     5     5     5     5     4     5     5     4     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Tinctura  Nucis  vomicae 355555554455555 

Extractum  Nucis  vomicae 35555..     555555555 

Pulvis  Opii   3     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Extractum  Opii   5     5     5     5..     3     5..      5     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Tinctura  Opii  355544554455544 

Tinctura  Opii  crocata 5     5     5     4..     5     5..     5     5..     5     5     5 

Opii  et  Ipecacuanhae  pulvis  compositus 455555555555555 

Tinctura   Opii   benzoica 455..     555555 55 

Tinctura   Strophanthi    3     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Ergotum  secale   5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Extractum  Ergoti    4     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Extractum   fluidum    Ergoti 45     5     55     5     555     5     55555' 

Acidum  hydrocyanicum  dilutum 5     5     5..     5 5....     5 

Aqua  Laurocerasi   5     4    5     5     3     5..     5 

Aqua  Amygdalae  amarae 2 2     5..     5..     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Aqua  phenolata  5     5     5     5     5     5..     5     5     5     5     5..     5 

Sodii  arsenas  4     5     5..     5..     5..     5....     3 

Kalii   arsenicosi  liquor 5555555555..     5555 

Sirupus  f erri  iodati 5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     2     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Tinctura  Cantharidis 3     4     5     5     5     5     4..      5     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Tinctura    lodi    3..      5     5     5     5     3     5     5..      5     5     5     5     4 

Tinctura  Lobeliae  3     5     5..     5     5     5     5     5..     5     5     3..     5 

Cocainum   hydrochloricum    5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5     5..     5     5     5     5     5 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri   3     5     5     5     5     3     5     5     3     5     5     5     5     5     5 

Vinum  antimoniale 5     5     5     5     5     5     5....      5..      5     5     5     5 
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A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  NINTH  DECENNIAL  REVISION  OF 
THE  UNITED   STATES   PHARMACOra-TA. 


L.    HENRY    BERNEGAU    AND   GEORGE    E.    e'wE. 


While  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  difficulties  met  by  us  in  following 
official  instructions  for  the  testing  of  U.  S.  P.  products  have  already  been  or  will 
be  corrected  by  the  Committee  of  Revision,  we  have  summarized  a  number  of 
them,  on  which  we  have  not  hitherto  seen  comments,  and  beg  to  offer  them, 
together  with  certain  suggestions,  in  the  following  i)ai)cr. 

Aqua  Ammoniac,  Assay  of. — The  official  method  of  weighing  and  titrating  is 
inconvenient  and  subjects  the  sample  to  possible  loss  by  volatilization.  An  im- 
provement consists  in  placing-  a  measured  volume  of  standard  acid  solution  in  a 
glass  stoppered  weighing  bottle,  weighing,  quickly  introducing  a  sample  of  the 
ammonia  to  be  assayed,  stoppering  tightly,  and  weighing  again.  A  vcrv  little 
practice  enables  one  always  to  use  a  proper  excess  of  acid. 

In  the  assay  of  volatile  acids,  the  same  principle  may  be  employed,  weighing 
the  sample  in  a  weighing  bottle  containing  an  excess  of  standard  alkali  solution. 

Acidiim  Lacticum,  Assay  of. — The  present  U.  S.  P.  method  is  unreliable  and 
gives  too  low  results.  Murray's  or  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  method  should  be 
adopted.    If  adopted,  the  standard  should  be  raised  to  not  less  than  85  per  cent. 

Aqua  Hydrogcnii  Dioxidi,  Determination  of  Acctanilide  in. — The  following 
method  gives  nearly  accurate  results :  Shake  out  about  200  Cc.  HjO.,  with  4 
portions  of  chloroform,  25  Cc.  each.  Evaporate  the  chloroform  on  steam  bath, 
dry  residue  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  60°  C.  and  weigh  as  acetanilidc. 

A  standard  solution  of  acetanilide  in  HgOo  gave  100%  of  the  acetanilide  by  this 
method. 

The  recovered  acetanilide  is  white  in  new  lots  of  HjOo  and  slightly  brownish  in 
very  old  lots.  However,  in  the  latter  case  the  melting  point  is  only  one  or  two 
degrees  below  the  standard  of  pure  acetanilide  (113°  C,  U.  S.  P.). 

The  chloroform  also  extracts  acetanilide  decomposition  products  having  an 
odor  like  nitrobenzol ;  but  as  these  are  volatilized  on  drying  the  recovered  acet- 
anilide, they  do  not  affect  the  result. 

Arscni  Trioxidiim,  Assay  of. — The  following  method  has  proved  more  con- 
venient tons:  Dissolve  the  weighed  sample  in  a  little  KOH  Test  Solution  (Heat 
may  be  applied).  Make  acid  with  HCl.  make  again  alkaline  with  NaHCO..  and 
•idd  1  or  2  Gm.  more  of  NaHCO.,.     Dissolve  and  titrate  back  with  N/10  Iodine. 

In  the  U.  S.  P.  method  it  is  very  difficult  to  dissolve  0.1  Gm.  As.O.^  in  20  Cc. 
of  water  and  1  Gm.  NaHCOg  with  a  gentle  heat  and  there  is  also  the  possibility  of 
forming  normal  sodium  carbonate  which  would  use  up  some  iodine. 

Cocainae  Hydrochloridum,  Identification  of. — A  strong  solution  of  cocaine 
hydrochloride  in  diluted  HCl  is  necessary  in  applying  the  potassium  chromate 
test.  The  U.  S.  P.  directs  "a  HCl  solution  of  the  salt."  In  too  dilute  solutions 
no  reaction  takes  place. 

Copaiba. — This    product    rarely    answers    the    requirement    for    solubility    in 

petroleum  benzin.     As   a   rule  considerable   insoluble  matter   is   left,   even   with 

-•samples  the  purit\-  of  which  is  unquestionable.     In  testing  for  Gurjun  balsam. 
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Turner's  nitrite  test  should  be  adopted,  as  has  been  done  by  the  new  edition  of 
the  German  Pharmacopoeia. 

Creosotiim. — A  better  phraseology  for  the  test  for  "difference  from  and  limit  of 
Phenols"  would  be,  "if  1  volume  of  creosote  be  mixed  with  1  volume  of  95% 
glycerin,  a  clear  mixture  will  result,  from  which  a  creosotic  layer,  equal  to  or 
greater  in  volume  than  the  creosote  employed,  will  separate  on  the  addition  of 
water  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  the  volume  of  the  creosote — glycerin  mixture." 

In  the  test  for  solubilities  the  sentence,  "Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  acetic 
acid"  should  read,  "Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  glacial  acetic  acid." 

Definitions  Wanted: 

What  is  meant  by  "colorless"?  A  definition  is  needed.  What  depth  of  liquid 
is  required?  What  width  of  tube  should  be  employed?  It  would  be  advisable  to 
use  in  all  cases  Nessler's  tubes  or  jars.  A  liquid  may  be  colorless  on  looking 
through  the  tube  transversely,  but  may  show  an  appreciable  coloration  on  looking 
through  the  liquid  vertically  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  tube. 

What  is  meant  by  "parts"?  A  statement  should  be  included  to  make  clear  that 
^'parts"  as  used  in  stating  solubilities  means  "parts  by  weight."  No  other  inter- 
pretation is  at  all  likely  in  the  case  of  solids,  but,  after  noting  the  solubility  of 
chloroform  in  water,  which  is  given  in  "volumes,"  a  wrong  interpretation  of 
"parts"  as  applied  for  example  to  cresol,  creosote,  and  bromine,  might  result. 

What  is  meant  by  "unweighahle  residue"?  This  statement  should  be  defined. 
In  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  defined  as  "less  than  1  mgm."  For  example: 
A  sample  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  gave  0.0002  Gm.  residue  in  test  for  "absence 
of  many  foreign  salts."    Is  this  considered  to  be  unweighable? 

The  same  sample  gave  0.0008  Gm.  residue  in  "limit  of  foreign  metals."  A 
second  sample  gave  0.0011  and  0.0004  Gm.  respectively.  A  third  sample  gave 
0.0018  and  .0004  Gm.  respectively.  A  fourth  sample  gave  0.0004  and  0.0006  Gm. 
respectively. 

Speaking  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  we  found  it  unfair  to  this  product  to  run 
the  U.  S.  P.  tests  for  "absence  of  foreign  salts"  and  "limit  of  foreign  metals" 
without  running  a  blank  test  at  the  same  time,  as  in  many  cases  the  blank  gives  as 
high  as  0.0005  Gm.  residue. 

Fluidextractum  Frangulae,  Preparation  of. — The  U.  S.  P.  process  seems  to 
give  a  product  which  contains  only  about  70%  of  the  emodin  found  by  the  assay 
of  the  drug. 

A  sample  of  the  bark,  which  assayed  1.141  ^t  emodin  gave  a  U.  S.  P.  fluid- 
extract  assaying  only  0.778%  emodin,  or  68.2%  of  the  emodin  found  in  the  drug. 

Fluidextractum  Sennae,  Preparation  of. — As  in  the  case  of  fluidextract  of 
f  rangula,  the  U.  S.  P.  process  seems  to  give  a  product  containing  only  about  70% 
of  the  emodin  contained  in  the  drug. 

A  sample  of  senna  leaves,  which  assayed  0.667' o  emodin,  when  made  into  a 
fluidextract  by  U.  S.  P.  directions  gave  a  fluidextract  assaying  only  0.479% 
emodin  or  only  71.9%  of  the  emodin  shown  to  be  contained  in  the  drug. 

Glandulae  Thyroideae  Siccae. — In  the  test  for  "inorganic  iodine,"  the  phrase 
"A  cold  extract  of  desiccated  thyroid  glands"  should  read  "A  cold  zvater  extract 
of  desiccated  thyroid  glands." 

Liquor  Formaldehydi,  Assay  of.- — In  assaying,  the  flask  should  be  shaken  occa- 
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sionally  during  the  thirty  minutes  standing,  or  until  gas  bubbles  are  no  longer 
formed  on  shaking.  The  reaction  proceeds  slowly  at  times  and  thirty  minutes 
zvithout  shaking  is  insufficient.  The  reaction  is  only  complete  when  gas  bubbles 
are  no  longer  liberated  on  shaking. 

Mel,  Test  for  Cane  Sugar  in. — It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  U.  S.  P.  test  for 
"absence  of  cane  sugar"  is  intended  to  provide  a  means  of  testing  for  non- 
reducing  sugar.  As  such,  the  test  is  unreliable.  A  rather  complicated  but  reliable 
substitute  is  the  method  of  reduction  of  an  alkaline  copper  (Fehling's)  solution 
before  and  after  inversion  treatment  with  dilute  acid,  the  difference  in  the  amounts 
of  cuprous  oxide  found  being  calculated  as  sucrose. 

As  an  illustration :    A  sample  "B"  gave  a  dark  zone  at  the  end  of  one-half  hour 
and  a  sample  made  up  in  our  laboratory  from  the  fresh  combs  also  gave  a  dark 
zone,  but  not  as  dark  as  the  "B"  sample. 
"B"  sample  assayed  72.90%  reducing  sugar. 

Laboratory  sample  assayed  65.809c  reducing  sugar. 

"B"  sample  assayed  1.25%  non-reducing  sugar. 

Laboratory  sample  assayed  9.72%  non-reducing  sugar. 

While  the  U.  S.  P.  test  would  indicate  that  the  "B"  sample  contained  more  non- 
reducing  sugar  than  the  sample  made  from  fresh  combs  in  the  laboratory,  the 
cupric-reducing  power  proved  this  to  be  not  the  case.  A  "limit"  of  sucrose  is 
needed. 

Melting  Point  of  Waxes,  etc.,  Determination  of. — We  have  found  the  following 
to  be  a  good  method :  A  piece  of  thin  glass  tubing  about  three-eighths  inch  in 
diameter  and  about  three  inches  long  is  heated  in  the  Bunsen  flame  about  one 
inch  from  one  end  until  the  walls  fall  in  and  form  a  constriction  with  a  capillary 
opening.  To  use  this  device,  the  smaller  end  is  pressed  into  the  wax  up  to  the 
constriction.  The  device  is  then  bound  to  a  thermometer  and  both  are  suspended 
in  a  beaker  of  water  so  that  the  constriction  is  about  one  inch  below  the  surface. 
Heat  is  applied  with  constant  stirring  of  the  water.  When  near  the  melting  point, 
the  temperature  is  raised  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  in  two  minutes.  When  a  drop 
of  the  melted  wax  passes  up  through  the  constriction  or  capillary  opening,  the 
melting  point  is  indicated.  The  melting  point  is  very  easily  observed  as  it  is  quite 
sharp.  This  method  is  much  better  than  the  "drop  of  mercury"  method,  which 
we  formerly  used,  the  trouble  being  that  with  this  method  the  melting  point  is 
not  sharp,  as  it  sometimes  requires  two  or  three  minutes  for  the  drop  of  mercury 
to  fall  through  the  melted  wax. 

Melting  point  methods  for  such  substances  as  petrolatum,  lanum,  etc.,  should  be 
described  and  adopted. 

Myrrlia. — The  sentence,  "It  does  not  swell  or  dissolve  in  water,"  should  read. 
"It  does  not  swell  or  completely  dissolve  in  water,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  myrrh 
contains  considerable  water  soluble  gum. 

Oleum  Eucalypti.  Assay  for  Cineol. — We  have  found  the  following  procedure 
very  satisfactory :  Introduce  into  a  beaker  a  solution  prepared  by  dissolving 
10  Cc.  of  the  oil  in  50  Cc.  purified  petroleum  benzin ;  immerse  the  beaker  in  a 
freezing  mixture  and  add  phosphoric  acid  L^.  S.  P.  (85%),  drop  by  drop,  with 
constant  stirring  until  12/15  Cc.  have  been  added  and  the  magma  of  cineol  phos- 
phate formed  is  bulky,  granular,  and  pinkish  in  color;  then  stir  occasionally  for 
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one-half  hour.  Transfer  the  magma  quickly  and  completely  to  a  force-filter,  wash 
it  several  times  with  cold  purified  petroleum  benzin  and  then  press  it  between  two 
porous  plates  until  a  dry,  white  powder  (cineol  phosphate)  is  obtained.  Finish 
like  U.  S.  P. 

The  indefinite  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  U.  S.  P.  method  is  apt  to 
produce  trouble  for  the  novice,  as  an  insufficient  quantity  will  result  in  an  incom- 
plete separation  of  the  cineol  and  an  excessive  amount  will  result  in  a  sticky 
magma  which  is  difficult  to  handle  and  dry  and  almost  impossible  to  wash  prop- 
erly. The  stated  amount  of  phosphoric  acid — namely  12/15  Cc. — has  proved 
satisfactory  in  our  work,  with  oils  ranging  from  50-80%  cineol,  while  20  Cc.  has 
produced  the  sticky  magma  mentioned  above. 

Oleum  Olivae,  Elaidin  Test  for. — None  of  the  samples  tested  during  the  last 
few  years  responded  properly  to  the  elaidin  test,  and  rarely  gave  a  "whitish 
granular  mass"  in  the  freezing  test.  It  is  suggested  that  a  thorough  investigation 
of  these  tests  be  made. 

Oleum  Terehinthinae,  Test  for  Hydrocarbons  in. — The  U.  S.  P.  test  for 
"absence  of  petroleum  benzin,  kerosene  or  similar  hydrocarbons"  should  have  a 
time  limit  upon  it  as  the  "clear  layer"  is  small  or  large  in  proportion  to  the  time 
the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand.  "After  the  dark  mass  has  settled"  is  very  indefi- 
nite; in  fact,  there  is  usually  no  "dark  mass." 

Illustrations:  (1)  0.35  Cc.  clear  layer  after  one-half  hour;  0.35  Cc.  after  45 
minutes  and  0.45  Cc.  after  15  hours.  (2)  0.35  Cc.  clear  layer  after  one-half  hour 
and  0.6  Cc.  after  15  hours.  (3)  0.4  Cc.  clear  layer  after  one-half  hour  and  0.7 
Cc.  after  15  hours. 

Later  experiments  show  that  vigorous  shaking  of  the  sulphuric  acid-turpentine 
mixture  in  the  burette  after  cooling  leaves  smaller  and  in  some  cases  practically 
no  clear  layers,  even  after  24  hours  standing.     Is  such  shaking  allowable? 

Resina  Podophylli. — We  have  found  that  the  alcohol  soluble  matter  is  always 
low  and  the  water  soluble  matter  always  high.     Some  examples : 

Alcohol  soluble:  92.2,  98.0,  95.6,  93.6,  92.8,  92.2,  93.9,  92.2; 
Water   soluble:    3S.5,  35.9,  45.1.  42.0,  41.1,  42.0,  39.3,  26.1. 

U.  S.  P.  standard  is  "not  less  than  99%  soluble  in  alcohol  and  not  more  than 
2S'^f  soluble  in  water."    Are  not  these  requirements  too  rigid? 

Sacchaniiii  Lactis,  Test  for  Cane  Sugar  in. — The  U.  S.  P.  test  for  "absence  of 
cane  sugar"  is  unreliable.  The  Lefifmann-Oliver  Sesame  Oil  test  is  an  excellent 
substitute.  .Samples  leaving  0.152  and  0.142  Cm.  (instead  of  not  more  than  0.03 
Gm.)  in  the  U.  S.  P.  test  were  proved  free  from  cane  sugar  by  means  of  this  test. 
The  LefTmann-OHver  Sesame  Oil  test  for  cane  sugar  is  made  as  follows :  Dis- 
solve 0.1  Gm.  of  the  sample  in  4  Cc.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  add  4  Cc. 
of  sesame  oil.  Shake  vigorously  for  one-half  minute  and  allow  to  stand. 
Approximate  estimation : 

Cane  sugar  1%  gives  faint  pink  color  in  12  minutes. 
Cane  sugar  3%  gives  faint  pink  color  in  5  minutes. 
Cane  sugar  5%  gives  faint  pink  color  in  4  minutes. 
Cane  sugar  10%  gives  faint  pink  color  in  2  minutes. 
Cane  sugar  100%  gives  faint  pink  color  immediately. 
Milk  sugar  100%  gives  faint  pink  color  in  15  minutes. 
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The  reagent  must  be  made  up  freshly  for  each  test. 

Sapo  Mollis,  Test  for  "Hmit  of  free  alkali"  in. — A  suggested  improvement  is 
as  follows :  Dissolve  the  soap  in  absolute  alcohol  with  the  aid  of  heat,  filter,  and 
reserve  the  filter  and  contents  for  the  determination  of  potassium  carbonate. 
Titrate  the  filtrate  with  N/10  oxalic  acid  using  phenophthalcin  as  indicator,  and 
calculate  the  alkalinity  as  potassium  hydroxide  (KOH), 

Then  place  the  filter  and  contents  in  a  flask,  add  a  little  water,  shake  to  dissolve 
the  potassium  carbonate,  if  any,  and  titrate  with  N/10  sulphuric  acid,  using 
methyl-orange  as  indicator.  Calculate  as  KXO.,.  Limits  should  be  specified. 
We  have  seen  many  soaps  which  did  not  give  an  alkaline  reaction  with  phenol- 
phthalein,  but  did  so  with  litmus. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  state  that  if  methods  for  the  determination  of  alcohol 
in  galenicals  are  to  be  adopted,  we  would  be  glad  to  submit  a  description  of  the 
methods  used  by  us  and  the  modifications  which  we  have  found  necessary  in 
applying  them  to  dilTerent  preparations. 

Analytical  Laboratory  of  the  H.  K.  Mulford  Company. 
August  8,  191 L 


NOTE  ON  TRUE  SCAAIMONY  AND  MEXICAN  SCAMMONY  ROOT. 


CHARLES    W.    BALLARD. 


For  the  past  year  or  two  the  root  of  Ipomoeia  Orisabensis  has  been  imported 
in  large  quantities  under  the  name  of  Mexican  Scammony  root.  The  reason  for 
this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  genuine  scammony  root  is  becoming  scarcer  and 
therefore  higher  in  price  than  heretofore.  W'hether  this  root  of  Ipomoeia 
Orisabensis  is  identical  with  the  genuine  scammony  in  therapeutic  effects  and 
yields  a  resin  having  similar  properties  is  a  subject  for  pharmacologists  to  de- 
termine. There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  pending  such  determination  it 
is  hardly  an  ethical  proceeding  to  market  the  Mexican  scammony  as  the  genuine 
article.  It  may  be  as  good  therapeutically  but  it  sets  a  bad  precedent  and  there 
is  always  the  tendency  to  apply  the  same  rule  in  the  case  of  inferior  substitutes. 
This  results  in  the  physician  condemning  the  drug  as  unreliable  or  uncertain  in 
action  and  such  drugs  ultimately  drop  into  disuse  not  through  any  fault  of  their 
own  but  as  the  result  of  wide  latitude  in  the  use  of  other  species  supposedly  as 
active  as  the  official. 

The  subject  of  scammony  is  scarcely  treated  in  text-books  dealing  with  the  sub- 
jects of  powdered  drugs  and  the  Mexican  variety  is  not  even  mentioned  in  most. 
This  is  not  surprising  because  most  of  these  volumes  deal  with  the  more  common 
drugs  and  one  can  refer  to  any  of  them  and  find  good  descriptions  of  these. 
But  when  one  tries  to  obtain  references  on  drugs  not  in  ever\-day  use.  he  finds 
that  they  are  lightly  passed  over  in  most  cases  and  in  many  more  are  not  men- 
tioned. There  seems  to  be  great  need  of  an  abstract  or  index  dealing  with  sub- 
jects of  pharmacognosy,  as  at  present  one  may  spend  days  in  search  of  light  upon 
a  certain 'subject  and  it  is  often  more  expeditious  to  work  the  problem  out  rather 
than  search  for  material. 
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MEXICAN  SCAMMONY. 

1.  Parenchyma    containing   single   and  com-     5.  Rosette  crystals. 

pound  starch  grains.  6.  Fibers. 

1'.  Separate  starch  grains.  7.  Stone  cells. 

2.  Longitudinal  parenchyma.  8.  Epidermal  tissue. 

3.  Transverse  parenchyma.  9.  Oil  globules. 

4.  Ducts  and  tracheids. 
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TRUE  SCAMMONY. 


1.  Transverse  parenchyma. 

2.  Longitudinal  parenchyma. 

3.  Starch  grains. 

4.  Tracheids. 

5.  Fibers. 


6.  Section  of  duct. 

7.  Resin  masses. 

8.  Cubical  crystals. 

9.  Epidermal  tissue. 
10.  Oil  globules. 
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Even  in  microscopic  appearance  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  two 
roots,  the  Mexican  being  much  darker  and  larger,  usually  transversely  sliced  to 
facilitate  drying.  The  Mexican  is  also  deeply  ridged  and  furrrowed  externally. 
Upon  breaking  genuine  scaniniony  root  we  obtain  a  peculiar  cheese-like  odor 
which  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Mexican,  the  latter  having  an  odor  somewhat 
resembling  licorice  root.  Examining  the  broken  or  cut  ends,  a  further  difference 
is  seen ;  the  Mexican  having  well  defined  concentric  rings  of  wood,  the  genuine 
has  bundles  isolated  from  one  another.  Then  there  is  the  difference  in  color; 
Mexican  being  dark  dull  brown,  while  the  genuine  is  of  a  grayish  white. 

MICROSCOPIC  APPEARANCE  OF  POWDERED  MEXICAN  SCAMMONY. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  powdered  Mexican  scammony  root 
is  the  presence  of  a  rather  large  number  of  rosette  crystals.  The  fibers  are  long 
with  comparatively  thin  walls.  Few  stone  cells  may  be  found,  these  being  large 
and  thick  walled,  with  small  cavity,  having  lines  radiating  from  it.  The  starch 
which  is  plentiful  has  a  cleft  or  dot  hilum  and  in  many  cases  the  grains  appear  to 
be  compound  consisting  of  five  or  six  granules.  The  parenchyma  is  of  well  defined 
cells  usually  filled  with  starch.  Upon  examination  of  several  specimens  of  Mexi- 
can scammony  root  the  oil  globules  were  found  to  be  fewer  than  in  the  genuine. 
The  epidermal  tissue  presents  nothing  very  noteworthy.  •  The  ducts  and  tracheids 
are  all  of  the  pitted  or  reticulate  variety.  Just  beneath  the  epidermis  there  some- 
times occurs  a  parenchyma  with  wavy  walled  cells. 

MICROSCOPIC    APPEARANCE    OF    POWDERED    GENUINE    SCAMMONY. 

The  genuine  scammony  root  in  powder  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  the 
Mexican  variety  by  the  presence  of  cubical  crystals  in  fairly  large  numbers.  The 
parenchyma  is  of  the  loose  type  having  very  few  cells  filled  with  starch.  The 
starch  is  much  less  in  amount  than  in  the  Mexican  and  smaller.  The  grains  are 
single  and  compound,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  to  four  granules.  A  large 
number  of  thick  walled  tracheids  are  found,  separate  or  in  conjunction  with 
fibers  smaller  and  thinner  walled  than  in  Mexican.  Oil  and  resin  masses  are 
present  in  large  number.  The  ducts  are  not  as  numerous  as  in  the  Mexican 
variety  but  are  of  the  same  types.  The  epidermal  tissue  as  might  be  expected 
is  much  lighter  in  color  than  in  Mexican  and  the  cells  are  smaller  and  more  regu- 
lar in  shape.    The  resin  masses  and  oil  globules  are  yellowish  in  color. 

ACTION   OF   REAGENTS  ON    THE   TWO   RESINS. 

Upon  trituration  of  the  resins  with  water  a  milky  fluid  is  obtained.  The  product 
appears  to  be  identical  in  physical  properties.  There  may  be  minor  differences 
in  composition  as  the  following  tests  show. 

Addition  of  potassium  dichromate  solution  to  the  emulsion  of  the  true  resin 
gives  an  orange  reaction.  With  the  Mexican  resin  the  same  reaction  is  obtained 
at  first,  but  the  mixture  rapidly  darkens  into  a  brown  shade. 

Upon  addition  of  ammonia  water  the  Mexican  resin  slowly  precipitates ;  the 
genuine  gives  a  yellow  mixture. 

Uix)n  addition  of  ferric  chloride  solution  followed  by  Lugol's  solution  a  choco- 
late brown  is  obtained  in  the  case  of  Mexican  resin,  and  a  black  in  the  genuine 
resin. 

Columbian  University,  College  of  Pharmacy. 
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THE  PHARMACOPCEIAL  STANDARD  FOR  DESICCATED  THYROID 

GF.ANDS. 


REID    HUNT  AND   ATIIERTON    SEIDELL. 
[Divison  of  Pharmacology,  Hygienic  Laboratory,  U.  S.  P.  H.  and  M.  H.  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D,  C] 


During  the  past  few  years  a  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  in  this 
laboratory  upon  the  relation  between  the  physiological  activity  of  thyroid  and  its 
iodine  content.  These  experiments  and  practically  all  that  have  been  described 
in  the  literature  demonstrate  this  parallelism;  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that 
at  present  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  standardize  thyroid  is  by  means  of  the 
determination  of  the  originally  combined  iodine  which  it  contains.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  the  question  resolves  itself  simply  into  the 
selection  of  the  most  satisfactory  method  for  the  iodine  estimation  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  most  reasonable  percentage  content  of  iodine  as  the  standard. 

Of  the  methods  which  may  be  used  for  the  determination  of  the  iodine  there 
are  only  two  which  need  to  be  considered,  viz.,  the  older  Baumann  method  which 
consists  of  fusion  with  caustic  alkali,  liberating  the  iodine  by  suitable  means  from 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  fused  residue,  extracting  it  with  an  immiscible  solvent, 
and  estimating  its  quantity  colorimetrically,  and  the  recently  proposed  Hunter 
method,  which  differs  from  the  above  in  substituting  alkali  carbonates  for  the 
fusion,  conversion  of  the  iodine  to  the  iodic  state,  and  estimating  its  amount  by 
a  volumetric  procedure.  Of  these  two  methods  the  latter  has  been  found  by  us 
to  possess  advantages  both  in  reliability  of  the  results,  and  convenience  of  execu- 
tion. Furthermore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  it  possesses 
the  advantage  over  the  Baumann  method  that  no  analytical  procedures,  volumetric 
solutions,  or  reagents,  new  to  the  present  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  are 
required. 

In  his  original  paper*  Dr.  Hunter  gives  very  clear  and  explicit  descriptions  of 
all  the  details  of  the  process,  and  there  is  consequently  little  opportunity  for 
uncertaintv  in  regard  to  any  part  of  the  method.  It  is  the  rule,  however,  in 
pharmacopoeial  descriptions  of  analytical  processes,  that  only  the  essential  features 
be  included,  consequently  it  appears  desirable  that  a  concise  description  of  the 
Hunter  method,  in  what  may  be  called  pharmacopoeial  language,  be  given.  Such 
an  outline  would  be  as  follows : 

Determination  of  lodiiir  (Hunter  Method).  One  gram  of  desiccated  thyroid 
gland  is  mixed  in  a  nickel  crticible  of  about  125  Cc.  capacity,  with  15  grams  of  a 
mixture  composed  of  138  parts  by  .weight  of  anhydrous  KXO.,.  106  parts 
anhydrous  NaXO.^  and  75  parts  KNO..,  and  an  additional  5  grams  of  this  fusion 
mixture  spread  evenly  over  the  surface.  The  crucible  is  then  heated  over  a  free 
Bunsen  flame  until  no  further  carbonization  is  observed,  it  is  cooled  and  the  friable 
residue  dissolved  in  about  150  Cc.  of  distilled  HoO.  To  this  solution  contained 
in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  of  about  500  Cc.  capacity,  is  added  approximately  50  Cc. 
or  its  equivalent,  of  fresh  liquor  sodae  chlorinatae  U.  S.  P.  (containing  2.4  wt.  per 
cent  CI).  The  mixture  is  then  treated  with  enough  phosphoric  acid  (1  volume 
of  the  85  per  cent  syrup  and  1  volume  of  HoO),  to  produce  a  marked  yellow  tint 

*  Hunter:     .lour.  Biol.  Chem.,  2,  321-349.  1910. 
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of  free  chlorine,  and  an  additional  10  Cc.  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  then  added 
and  the  contents  of  the  flask  boiled  for  about  one-half  hour  or  until  the  volume 
has  been  reduced  to  about  150  Cc.  The  liquid  is  cooled,  10  Cc.  of  1  per  cent 
aqueous  KI  solution  is  added  and  the  liberated  iodine  titrated  with  N/200  sodium 
thiosulphate,  adding  starch  paste  as  the  indicator  just  before  the  end  of  the 
reaction. 

The  N/200  thiosulphate  may  be  made  by  diluting  25  Cc.  of  exactly  N/10  thio- 
sulphate to  500  Cc,  it  changes  strength  rapidly  and  should  be  prepared  fresh  at 
each  time  determinations  are  made.  One  Cc.  of  N/200  thiosulphate  corresponds 
to  0.0001058  Cm.  iodine  derived  from  the  sample  of  thyroid  used. 

This  method  has  been  tested  in  this  laboratory  in  comparison  with  the  Baumann 
method,  upon  quite  a  large  number  of  samples  of  commercial  desiccated  thyroid 
glands.  The  agreements  in  duplicate  determination  by  the  Hunter  method  were 
found  to  be  considerably  more  uniform  than  those  by  the  Baumann  method,  and 
the  results  in  practically  every  case  were  from  10  to  15  per  cent  higher.  Since 
there  is  a  reasonable  source  of  loss  at  one  step  of  the  Baumann  method,  viz.,  the 
acidification  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  fusion  residue,  and  this  particular 
cause  of  loss  has  been  obviated  by  Hunter  in  his  method,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  higher  results  are  the  nearer  correct. 

Of  the  commercial  samples  which  we  have  so  far  examined,  some  were  pur- 
chased on  the  market  during  1907,  and  the  others  recently  received  direct  from 
two  American  firms  which  prepare  thyroid  glands  for  medicinal  use.  For  these 
latter  we  herewith  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Armour  &  Co.,  and  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.  The  samples  received  direct  are  portions  of  the  several  lots  pre- 
pared at  the  particular  dates  shown  in  the  table. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  IODINE  IN  COMMERCIAL  DESICCATED  THYROID  U.   S.  P. 
AS  DETERMINED  BY  THE  HUNTER  METHOD. 


Lab. 
No. 

99 

99  (a) 

100 

101.... 

102 

103 

10.5 

106 

106  (b) 
116.... 

117 

118.... 


Average,  0.171. 


Source  Per  ct.  I. 

P.  D.  &  Co.  (1907)  0.185 
0.185 
0.188 
0.153 
0.162 
0.219 
0.138 
0.218 
0.212 
0.118 
0.117 
0.158 


358. 
359. 
360. 
361. 


(1911) 


Average,  0.195. 


0.206 
0.206 
0.154 
0.214 


Lab. 

No.  Source 

104 Armour  &  Co. 

107 

108 

109 

109  (a)  

119 

120 

121 

Average,  0.138. 


345. 
346. 
347. 
348. 
349. 
350. 
351. 
352. 
353. 
354. 
355. 
356. 

357 


Average,  0.202. 
Thyroid   Proteid. 
(Armour) 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July. 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Nov., 

Jan. 


Per  ct.  I. 
(1907)  0.138 
0.145 
0.138 
0.141 
0.142 
0.135 
0.129 
0.140 

16,  '09  0.279 

23,  '10  0.095 

15,  '10  0.212 
'10  0.162 
'10  0.146 
'10  0.271 

.  '10  0.202 

'10  0.231 

'10  0.215 

'10  0.144 

'10  0.252 

16,  '11  0.219 


0.607 
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From  the  above  results  it  is  found  that  the  average  of  the  twelve  P.  D.  &  Co. 
samples  received  in  1907  is  0.171  per  cent  I.,  while  that  for  the  Armour  samples 
is  0.138  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  the  average  per  cents  for  the  recent  samples 
are  respectively  0.195  and  0.202,  thus  showing  that  in  both  cases  products  with 
higher  iodine  contents  are  being  prepared.  On  the  whole  these  results  show  a 
very  commendable  degree  of  regularity  in  the  percentage  of  iodine  in  thyroid  at 
present  on  the  market.  With  very  few  exceptions  none  of  these  samples  might 
be  expected  to  produce  a  noticeable  variation  in  physiological  effect.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  interests  of  both  the  producer  and  consumer  would 
be  safeguarded  by  the  establishment  of  a  reasonable  pharmacopoeial  standard 
of  iodine  content.  Judging  from  the  results  upon  the  samples  supplied  by  the 
manufacturers  themselves,  such  a  limit  could  be  fixed  at  approximately  0.2  per 
cent  I  without  causing  an  undue  hardship.  This  per  cent  has  already  been  adopted 
by  an  English  firm.  Of  course  sufficient  latitude,  of  say  0.03  per  cent  above  or 
below  this  figure,  should  be  permitted,  thus  making  the  extreme  limits  0.17  to 
0.23  per  cent  iodine. 

The  remaining  pharmacopoeial  description  which  is  necessary  is  that  limiting 
the  source  of  the  raw  material  to  certain  animals  and  prescribing  a  reasonable 
limit  of  moisture  and  ash,  which  from  our  experiments  might  be  placed  at  not 
exceeding  6  per  cent  for  the  former  and  5  per  cent  for  the  latter,  and  finally 
the  prohibition  of  all  iodine  in  inorganic  or  any  other  form  of  combination  than 
that  peculiar  to  the  thyroid. 

In  regard  to  the  ash  content  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  general  those  samples 
with  the  higher  percentage  of  iodine  contain  the  lower  percentage  of  ash,  and 
vice  versa.  Thus  for  instance,  of  12  samples  containing  more  than  0.2  per  cent 
iodine  the  variation  in  the  ash  content  was  from  only  3  to  4  per  cent,  while  6 
samples  containing  approximately  0.15  per  cent  iodine  contained  more  than  4  per 
cent  ash,  and  one  sample  with  only  0.095  per  cent  iodine  contained  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  ash. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  by  certain  investigators  that  the  iodine  of  thyroid 
may  not  all  be  present  in  an  equally  physiologically  active  form,  and  consequently 
that  it  was  possible  by  certain  manipulative  processes  to  remove  the  less  active 
forms  and  retain  the  more  active  portion  in  a  product  which  is  therefore  supposed 
to  contain  iodine  in  a  super  active  condition  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
untreated  material.  A  number  of  experiments  which  we  have  recently  made  with 
one  of  these  products,  designated  as  thyroid  proteid,  have  failed  to  confirm  this 
hypothesis.  These  recent  experiments  indicate  even  more  conclusively  than  our 
previous  work,  the  constant  behavior  of  the  thyroid-iodine  substance  and  the  close 
relation  between  the  iodine  content  and  the  physiological  activity  of  both  the 
desiccated  thyroids  and  the  new  thyroid  proteid. 
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ASSAY  OF  FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  SANGUINARIA. 
(Blome's  Modification  of  Schlotterbeck's  Method.) 


H.  B.  MEADE. 


The  following  is  Blome's  modification  of  Schlotterbeck's  method  for  the  assay 
of  sangiiinaria,  adapted  to  the  fluidextract : 

Flnidextract    5  Ccs. 

Ether    q.  s. 

Chloroform    q.  s. 

Alcohol  95%    q.  s. 

Ammonia  Water   4  Ccs. 

Water    q.  s. 

Sulphuric  Acid  N/10 10  Ccs. 

Potassium  Hydrate  N/50 q.  s. 

Phenolphthalein    q.  s. 

Shake  5  Ccs.  of  the  fluidextract  well  for  one  minute  with  10  Ccs.  of  water,  4 
Ccs.  ammonia  water,  and  20  Ccs.  ether.  Let  separate  completely  and  draw  off 
ether.  Shake  out  aqueous  solution  with  15  Ccs.  of  ether.  After  drawing  off  the 
ether,  add  5-10  Ccs.  of  95%  alcohol,  as  a  black  finely  divided  deposit  occurs  at 
this  point  (if  not  after  the  first  shake  out),  which  apparently  retains  some 
alkaloid.  The  sediment  is  probably  extractive,  precipitated  by  the  extraction  of 
the  alcohol  with  the  ether.  Shake  with  successive  portions  of  10  Ccs.  of  ether 
until  a  small  amount  of  ether  (after  evaporation,  and  treatment  with  dilute  HC) 
gives  no  precipitate  with  Mayer's  reagent,  four  treatments  usually  being  sufficient. 

Evaporate  the  ether,  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  few  (preferably  two  or  less)  Ccs. 
of  chloroform,  add  5  Ccs.  (measured)  of  N/10  HoSO^  and  10  Ccs.  of  water. 
Evaporate  the  chloroform,  stir  well,  and  when  cool,  filter  solution  through  paper 
into  a  100  Cc.  volumetric  flask,  or  graduate.  Repeat  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloid 
in  the  same  manner  from  the  gummy  residue,  using  decreasing  amounts  of  3  and  2 
Ccs.  of  N/10  H2SO4.    Rinse  the  beaker,  and  wash  filter  with  water. 

Precipitate  alkaloid  with  excess  of  Mayer's  reagent,  shake  well,  make  up  to  100 
Ccs.  with  water  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Filter  through  dry  paper,  collect  50  Ccs.,  decolorize  with  sodium  thiosulphate 
if  necessary,  and  titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  N/50  KOH,  using  phenolphthalein 
as  indicator. 

Multiply  the  number  of  Ccs.  of  acid  required  by  50  Ccs.  of  the  clear  filtrate  by 
.035  and  the  result  by  40  to  obtain  grams  of  alkaloid  per  100  Ccs.  of  fluidextract. 

Note — In  shaking  out  with  ether  the  author  prefers  to  pour  the  ether  out  of  the 
top  of  the  separator,  after  drawing  oflF  as  much  as  possible  of  the  aqueous  portion. 
The  results  as  obtained — good,  bad  and  indiflferent — are  all  given.  They  show 
besides  the  value  of  the  method,  the  deterioration  of  the  fluidextract.  It  was  found 
preferable  to  work  on  5  Cc.  rather  than  10  Cc.  portions. 

The  results  obtained  April  10,  1911,  were  by  a  junior  pharmacy  student,  who 
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had  no  experience  in  drug  assaying  and  simply  followed  directions,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  method. 

Amount  Gms.  Alkaloid 

Date  of  Assay  Worked  On  per  100  Ccs.  Remarks 

February  21,  1911 10  Ccs.  2.58 

2.52 
March       29,  1911 5  Ccs.  3.23         Work  interrupted.  Probably  absorbed  am- 

3.17  monia  upon  standing  for  some  time. 

April  10,  1911  5  Ccs.  2.77  L.  P.  Griesmcr  assayed. 

2.69 
May  25,  1911 5  Ccs.  2.60         Deposit  in  bottle. 

2.02  Inexplicably  bad. 

May  .31,  1911 5  Ccs.  2.41 

2.35 
June  1,  1911  10  Ccs.  2.23 

2.31 

Laboratory  of  Prof.  Charles  H.  LaWall, 


THE  QUALITY  OF  SERMCE. 

"No  druggist  can  make  headway  selling  disinfectants  if  the  odor  of  his  soda 
fountain  is  like  that  of  a  fish  market  on  Sunday.  No  druggist  can  pose  as  an 
authority  on  razors,  shaving  soap  or  hay  rum  who  has  three  days'  scraggly  growth 
of  whiskers  on  his  chin.  Toilet  preparations  will  not  be  bought  from  a  man  in  a 
dirty  collar  and  soiled  hands.  To  sell  an  article  a  man  must  seem  to  be  an 
authority  on  it,  and  to  be  an  authority  he  must  show  some  evidence  of  having 
used  the  article  he  is  selling. 

"All  these  things  are  simply  branches  of  that  one  item  of  service.  1  would 
rather  have  a  clean,  polite  clerk  who  couldn't  tell  moth  balls  from  menthol  after 
he  smelled  them,  than  a  dirty,  grouchy  graduate  from  the  best  pharmaceutical 
college  in  Christendom !  You  can  teach  a  man  pharmacy,  but  you  can  no  more 
teach  politeness  and  cleanliness  to  a  man  than  ynu  can  teach  a  razor-back  hog  to 
be^  Berkshire!  It's  got  to  be  born  in  the  man  and  the  hog!  Pick  your  clerks 
with  this  in  mind,  and  then  every  morning  when  you  open  your  pill  parlor  ask 
yourself  the  question.  'What  can  I  do  today  to  better  the  service  of  this  store?' 
and  then  keep  right  on  repeating  it  after  each  customer,  like  a  schoolboy  adding 
the  word  'Excelsior'  after  each  verse  of  Longfellow's  poem  by  that  name.  Make 
this  the  chorus  of  your  song,  make  it  the  aim  of  your  life,  and  you  will  as  surely 
succeed  in  business  as  the  sun  shines. 

"Ready-made  success  can  be  handed  to  no  man !  He's  got  to  make  it  for  him- 
self, and  the  one  item  of  service  will  go  further  toward  it  than  any  other.  To 
win  without  it  is  about  as  easy  as  it  is  for  a  canary  bird  to  teach  a  rattlesnake  to 
turn  handsprings!" — Roc  Fulkerson  in  So.  Pliarm.  Journal. 
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CONSERVING  THE  WASTE  FROM  THE  EDUCATIONAL  MILL. 


J.  W.  STURMER,  LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


For  years  the  annual  crop  of  graduates  in  pharmacy  has  been  far  short  of  the 
demand.  Unfortunately  owing  to  certain  economic  conditions  (which  we  cannot 
alter)  we  need  not  at  present  expect  an  increase  in  pharmacy  matriculants  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  graduates.  In  the  language  of 
the  manufacturer,  our  supply  of  crude  material  is  falling  short.  A  shortage  of 
crude  material   arouses  interest  in  waste  conservation. 

The  crude  material  which  goes  into  the  educational  mill  is  the  most  precious  of 
all  crude  material.  No  waste  deserves  greater  attention  and  study  than  does  this 
waste  of  human  grist.  How  much  of  it  is  needless  waste? — how  much  of  it 
reclaimable? — how  can  we  reclaim  it?  These  questions  set  forth  problems  which 
are  not  new  in  pedagogic  circles.  But  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  now 
obtaining  in  pharmacy  it  is  hoped  that  pharmacists  generally  may  become  inter- 
ested in  these  problems  as  far  as  they  pertain  to  pharmaceutical  education ;  for  it 
is  the  pharmacist  in  business — the  preceptor  of  prospective  students — whose  aid 
the  pharmaceutical  educator  would  solicit  in  the  work  of  reducing  the  percentage 
of  failures  in  schools  of  pharmacy. 

A  college  course  operates  inevitably  as  a  sifter.  There  is  bound  to  be  shrink- 
age in  the  classes  during  the  college  year.  Nearly  five  per  cent  may  be  expected  to 
leave  school  because  of  sickness  or  physical  disability.  Another  five  per  cent 
probably  find  that  they  have  been  too  optimistic  in  their  expectations  of  earnings 
at  college,  and  must  needs  leave  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  their 
exchequer.  Some  fail  because  of  inadequate  preparation.  Others  because  they 
lack  inherent  mental  ability — nature  having  intended  that  they  become  "hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  These  latter  are  of  course  irreclaimable ;  to 
coach  them  through  to  graduation  would  simply  "clutter  up"  the  waste  baskets  of 
the  state  boards  of  pharmacy ;  or  what  would  be  worse,  the  profession,  with 
incompetents.  Fortunately,  the  inherently  unable  seldom  exceed  five  per  cent  of 
the  class  enrollment.  (This  is  the  writer's  estimate  based  on  a  careful  analysis 
of  his  own  classes  during  the  last  six  years,  and  no  doubt  is  indicative — approxi- 
mately at  least — of  the  character  of  pharmacy  students  the  country  over.)  Now 
let  us  see:  If  we  estimate  the  losses  due  to  sickness  and  to  lack  of  funds,  (med- 
ical, hygienic,  or  financial  problems)    at  about  10  per  cent  in  all.  we  have,  on 
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adding  the  mentally  incapacitated,  i.  e.,  five  per  cent,  a  total  of  15  per  cent,  which 
furnish  no  pedagogic  problems,  and  need  not  further  concern  us  in  this  discussion. 

But  the  average  shrinkage  in  classes  in  schools  of  pharmacy  the  country  over 
is  about  35  to  40  per  cent  and,  taking  into  account  the  length  of  course,  exceeds 
the  shrinkage  in  the  classes  of  most  other  vocational  schools.  So  we  have  approx- 
imately 20  per  cent  or  more  of  the  class  enrollment  dropping  out  before  gradua- 
tion for  reasons  deserving  our  closest  scrutiny.  Now  there  are  many  reasons  why 
capable  students  may  fail.  Some  of  these  reasons  are  of  interest  to  no  one  except 
to  the  professional  teacher,  and  hence  will  be  omitted  from  this  paper,  which  is 
addressed  primarily  to  the  retail  pharmacists.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  educational 
institutions  are  carefully  studying  the  problems  involved  in  saving  students  from 
failure,  and  are  making  headway  in  the  right  direction — are  getting  results.  But 
of  the  various  reasons  why  capable  students  fail  there  are  two  which  should 
interest  not  only  teachers,  but  also  preceptors  or  friends  of  prospective  students. 
To  set  forth  these  two  reasons  to  which  may  be  attributed  a  very  large  percentage 
of  failures  is  the  special  object  of  this  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  the  writer  would  call  attention  to  the  great  difficulty  some 
new  students  experience  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  conditions  which  obtain 
in  the  university  and  in  the  vocational  school ;  conditions  which  differ  radically 
from  those  to  which  the  high  school  student  is  accustomed.  In  the  high  school 
he  is  assumed  to  be  a  rather  irresponsible  boy.  His  study  hours  and  his  recreation 
hours  are  mapped  out  for  him  as  definitely  as  is  his  class  schedule.  And  there 
is  some  one — parent  or  instructor — to  see  to  it  that  each  task  is  begun  at  the  proper 
time,  and  is  duly  finished.  At  the  university  or  vocational  school  there  are,  to  be 
sure,  a  schedule  of  class  work,  and  lessons  definitely  assigned.  But  each  student 
is  his  own  taskmaster  when  it  comes  to  the  outside  study  which  must  accompany 
the  class  work.  As  some  one  has  said,  a  lesson  is  like  a  photographic  plate :  the 
text  book  is  studied  prior  to  class — the  exposure;  the  instructor  in  class  attends 
to  the  developing;  and  this  in  turn  is  followed  by  supplementary  home  study — • 
the  fixing.  If  the  fixing  is  omitted,  the  image  is  evanescent,  and  much  of  the 
instructor's  work  is  without  lasting  benefit  to  the  student.  Is  it  surprising  that 
the  student  fresh  from  the  high  school,  used  to  discipline  and  to  a  taskmaster, 
is  apt  to  omit  the  "fixing"  ?  He  may  realize  in  a  general  way  that  home  study  is 
necessary.  But  there  are  the  theater,  ball  games,  and  other  diversions.  So  Mon- 
day's work  is  postponed  to  Tuesday;  on  Tuesday  something  interferes,  and  the 
work  of  two  days  must  be  laid  aside  for  a  more  opportune  time,  which,  strange 
to  say,  fails  to  materialize.  Naturally,  w^ork  accumulates  in  geometric  ratio,  and 
before  the  student  realizes  the  situation  he  is  hopelessly  bcliind.  And  this  student 
may  have  been  a  success  in  high  school.  The  secret  of  his  failure  is  that  he  has 
not  learned  to  boss  himself — to  be  his  own  taskmaker.  A  few  institutions,  recog- 
nizing the  difficulties  incident  to  the  transition  from  high  school  to  college,  see 
to  it  that  the  new  student  gets  the  personal  attention  of  some  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty, who  acts  in  the  capacity  of  adviser,  and  helps  the  student  to  adjust  himself  to 
the  liberal  government  of  the  university  or  vocational  school.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  some  students  are  slow^  to  enter  into  cordial  relations  with 
their  instructors.     When  such  relationship  has  finally  been  established,  and-  the 
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student  has  become  convinced  that  the  motives  of  his  adiaser  are  really  altruistic, 
he  may,  unfortunately,  already  have  passed  the  stage  during  which  recovery  is 
possible.  So  we  find,  frequently,  that  more  effective  than  an  instructor's  counsel 
is  the  advice  from  other  sources — from  the  preceptor,  or  from  a  friend  who  has 
recently  graduated.  Strange  to  say,  very  few  students  enter  college  forewarned 
and  hence  forearmed.  The  young  man  who  is  planning  a  tour,  the  young  lady 
contemplating  matrimony,  the  old  man  who  w'ould  "a-fishing  go" — can  find  plenty 
of  literature  embodying  the  experiences  of  others.  But  the  prospective  pharmacy 
student  will  search  in  vain,  even  in  the  Boston  library,  for  any  article  which  could 
shed  the  light  of  experience  upon  his  path.  It  seems  that  the  "old  grad"  is  loath 
to  tell  tales  out  of  school — in  print.  And  so  each  generation  of  pharmacy  students 
is  forced  to  travel  (in  this  respect  at  least)  on  an  unblazed  trail. 

Still  other  failures  at  college  may  be  traced  to  the  antipathy  which  the  students 
involved  manifest  for  so-called  theoretical  subjects.  Many  a  pharmacy  student 
enters  upon  his  college  work  imbued  with  the  opinion,  w'hich  in  some  cases 
amounts  to  a  deep  conviction,  that  a  retail  pharmacist  has  no  more  use  for  science 
than  "  a  frog  has  for  tail  feathers" ;  so  he  takes  the  theoretical  w^ork  because  it  is 
obligatory,  not  because  he  expects  to  find  it  of  practical  use  after  graduation. 
Now  is  it  not  true  that  it  is  against  human  nature  to  do  well  work  w-hich  is  not 
considered  useful,  but  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  graduation  requirement?  Accord- 
ingly, the  inevitable  result  is — unless  the  student's  attitude  is  changed,  and  that  at 
the  outset — that  he  gets  behind  in  the  foundation  subjects.  Naturally,  the  more 
he  gets  behind  the  more  distasteful  does  the  subject  become;  and  as  the  distaste 
develops  he  finds  it  more  and  more  diflicult  to  carry  the  work.  We  have  here 
another  vicious  circle,  in  which  cause  and  effect  change  places  in  rhythmic 
regularity. 

No  other  vocational  schools — surely  not  schools  of  engineering,  or  of  medicine, 
or  of  agriculture — find  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  combat  this  invidious  influence 
which  endeavors  to  exalt  commercialism  by  belittling  scientific  attainment.  And 
we  have  here  one,  though  not  the  only  one,  of  the  reasons  why  the  percentage  of 
failures  in  schools  of  pharmacy  is  exceptionally  high. 

Every  college  man  of  discernment  recognizes  the  fact  that  retail  pharmacy  is  a 
business;  that  commercial  skill  is  desirable,  indeed,  is  necessary.  But  as  long  as 
we  have  compounding  and  dispensing  of  medicinal  materials,  Pecunia  must  in 
Pharmacy  remain  wedded  to  Science :  there  can  be  no  divorce.  And  as  long  as 
we  have  practical  pharmacy  in  our  curriculum,  there  must  be  the  foundation  for 
it.     No  house — nothing  but  a  shack — can  be  built  without  a  foundation. 

So  in  conclusion:  If  you,  Mr.  Pharmacist,  can  send  your  clerk  to  college 
properly  forewarned  against  the  dangers  of  procrastinating  habits  of  study — if 
you  have  inculcated  an  appreciation  of  thoroughness — if  he  has  been  made  to 
realize  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  scientific  and  correct  compounding, 
just  as  it  has  a  right  to  expect  unadulterated  drugs — in  short,  if  he  has  been 
taught  to  look  upon  pharmacy  not  as  a  refined  method  of  separating  the  public 
from  its  money,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  the  world's  work- — you  have  done 
much  to  prevent  his  falling  into  the  waste  from  the  educational  mill. 
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THE  AIM  OF  IMIARMACEUTUAL   l-J  )r(All()X. 


RUFUS  A.  LYMAN. 


A  perusal  of  the  minutes  of  this  section  for  a  number  of  years  back  might  lead 
one  to  think  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  of  this  paper  to  be  super- 
fluous. The  time  devoted  to  it,  not  only  in  the  national  but  in  the  state  associations 
and  local  branches  and  the  space  given  to  it  by  the  pharmaceutical  i>ress  shows 
the  interest  taken  in,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject.  I'ecause  of  this  fact,  the 
writer  believes  the  inierchange  of  views  at  this  time  especially  appropriate. 
Adverse  criticism,  coming  largely  from  men  engaged  in  the  actual  business  and 
practice  of  pharmacy,  has  in  recent  years  been  directed  towards  the  present  day 
methods  of  pharmaceutical  instruction.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  curri- 
culum is  too  academic,  that  the  instructors  are  not  practical  men.  that  graduates 
in  pharmacy  are  not  at  once  practical  druggists,  that  students  are  permitted  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  pharmacy  with  little  or  no  drug  store  experience,  that  the 
schedule  is  so  full  that  there  is  no  time  for  store  experience  during  the  college 
course,  that  students  get  no  or  a  limited  amount  of  instruction  in  the  commercial 
aspect  of  pharmacy  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  pharmaceutical  curriculum  as  we  now  have  it.  is  an  evolutionary  product. 
There  has  in  recent  years  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  school  men  to  eliminate 
store  experience  as  a  requirement  for  entrance  to  or  graduation  from  a  school  of 
pharmacy.  Very  few  schools  require  either  at  the  present  time.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  how  many  catalogs  we  now  find  this  statement,  "'Experience  is  not  made  a 
requirement  for  graduation  from  this  school."  It  is  an  indication  of  what  has 
been.  It  is  probable  that  even  that  reference  will  soon  be  oniitted.  Now  it  seems 
that  many  good  nien  take  this  to  mean  that  the  schools  are  making  a  special  effort 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  store  experience.  This  is  not  so.  Rather  is  it  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  schools  not  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  something  for 
which  they  are  not  responsible  and  over  which  they  have  no  control.  There  is  a 
close  connection  between  state  universities  and  the  secondary  schools.  In  most 
Western  states  at  least,  a  secondary  school  inspector  is  employed  by  the  state, 
whose  sole  occui)at:()n  i>  to  investigate  the  work  done  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  state,  and  to  see  to  it  that  a  required  standard  is  maintained  both  as  to  the 
course  given  and  the  type  of  instructors  employed.  Suppose  we  require  a  year  of 
store  experience  for  entrance  to  our  schools  of  pharmacy — how  shall  we  determine 
the  value  of  that  experience^can  the  state  be  induced  to  maintain  a  salaried 
inspector  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  various  pro- 
prietors in  the  state  as  instructors — or  could  it  be  gotten  at  through  an  examina- 
tion? If  so,  how,  and  what  would  the  applicant  be  expected  to  know?  The  same 
difificulties  are  met  with  when  we  come  to  pass  upon  store  experience  for  grad- 
uation. It  is  logical  that  a  school  should  be  responsible  only  for  what  it  teaches. 
No  one  denies  or  wishes  to  minimize  the  importance  of  store  experience  in  the 
making  of  a  finished  pharmacist.  The  time  when  it  should  be  acquired  is  the 
disputed  point.  The  writer  believes  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  should  follow 
the  studv  of  the  fundamental  branches. 
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Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  changes  in  the  system  of  medical  instruction  in 
recent  years.  A  few  years  ago  such  instruction  w^as  given  only  in  the  office  of  the 
preceptor.  With  the  beginning  of  didactic  and  laboratory  medical  teaching,  the 
importance  of  the  preceptor  began  to  wane  until  now  he  is  unknown.  Today  no 
allowance  in  the  way  of  credit  or  otherwise  is  allowed  by  our  medical  schools  for 
experience  acquired  either  in  a  physician's  office  or  in  a  hospital.  Medical  men 
have  long  since  recognized  that  in  order  to  cope  with  the  complex  medical  prob- 
lems of  today,  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  be  trained  in  the  fundamental 
sciences,  by  the  application  of  which  medical  problems  are  solved.  The  smatter- 
ing knowledge,  the  isolated  points  which  he  may  "pick  up"  by  coming  in  contact 
with  professional  men  are  of  little  value  to  him.  For  years  we  have  been  telling 
the  graduate  in  medicine  of  the  things  he  will  have  to  unlearn  when  he  leaves 
school  and  enters  the  actual  practice  of  medicine.  But  what  a  student  who  has 
obtained  some  scattered  information  through  experience,  must  unlearn  when  he 
enters  a  modern  medical  school,  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  of  us  who  come 
in  daily  contact  with  him.  Our  best  medical  students,  as  a  rule,  are  those  who 
have  never  come  in  contact  with  practitioners,  never  had  any  kind  of  a  position 
about  a  hospital  until  they  have  reached  such  a  point  in  their  medical  training 
that  they  are  in  a  way  to  comprehend  the  problems  presented.  It  is  true  that 
neither  pharmaceutical  education  nor  legislation  has  yet  reached  the  same  stage 
of  development  as  has  medical.  Yet  if  pharmacy  is  a  science,  if  it  does  have 
problems  which  require  solution,  why  do  not  the  same  general  principles  apply  in 
preparing  the  student  for  his  work  as  applying  in  medicine?" 

In  my  own  state,  my  older  pharmaceutical  friends  tell  me  that  they  think  we 
should  require  at  least  one  year  experience  in  a  store  preliminary  to  entering  the 
university.  The  argument  which  they  advance  is  this,  "A  boy  working  in  a  store 
will  learn  what  a  funnel  is,  what  a  burette  is  and  become  familiar  with  the  big 
botanical  names,  which  are  always  a  source  of  trouble,  etc."  The  argument  is 
weak.  The  funnel  he  should  have  learned  to  recognize  years  before  when  he  used 
it  to  fill  the  jug  from  the  old  oaken  bucket.  Whether  it  be  made  of  tin.  glass, 
copper,  or  rubber,  it  should  not  long  puzzle  his  imaginative  mind.  So  far  as  the 
burette  is  concerned,  most  students  would  come  to  us  unprepared.  And  finally, 
had  he  studied  Latin  grammar  a  year  or  so  in  the  high  school,  botanical  names 
would  have  been  robbed  of  most  of  their  terror.  The  members  of  the  examining 
boards  the  country  over,  are  practical  phamiacists.  After  a  student  has  had  his 
school  training,  it  seems  logical  that  the  members  of  the  examining  board  are  in  a 
position  to  judge  best  when  the  applicant's  practical  experience  has  been  sufficient 
to  admit  him  to  registration. 

The  profession  has  often  accused  pharmaceutical  instructors  of  being  imprac- 
tical men.  I  take  this  to  mean  that  most  instructors  in  schools  of  pharmacy  are 
not  engaged  in  the  actual  practice  and  business  of  a  druggist.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true,  yet  it  need  not  mean  that  such  an  instructor  is  not  aware  of  the  actual 
problems  of  the  drug  business.  In  every  line  of  educational  work  we  meet  with 
the  same  condition.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  in  medicine,  the  chemist, 
the  physiologist,  the  anatomist,  the  pharmacologist,  were  all  practitioners.  Now 
the  practitioner-teachers  have  given  way  to  the  research-teachers,  who  know  little 
of  the  actual  practice  of  medicine,  but  better  than  any  one  else  the  actual  problems 
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■of  medicine.  And  who  will  gainsay  that  these  students  who  receive  their  training 
from  these  men  will  make  better  practitioners  than  those  of  a  decade  or  two  ago? 
This  same  policy  with  the  research  type  of  teacher  is  even  being  extended  to 
clinical  medical  teaching. 

The  average  student's  mind  shows  a  perversion  witli  reference  to  the  purpose 
of  pharmaceutical  training.  The  all-important  question  to  him  is  how  to  pass 
the  state  examining  board.  To  him,  that  examination  is  the  only  obstacle  in  his 
path  to  future  progress  and  prosperity.  His  idea  is  fostered  by  certain  institu- 
tions, that  make  it  a  business  of  all  but  guaranteeing  to  a  student  the  assurance 
that,  for  a  certain  consideration,  they  will,  in  the  space  of  from  three  to  six 
months,  put  him  in  position  to  pass  any  board  in  the  Union.  The  sad  part  of  it 
is,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  can  do  it,  too.  Another  type  of  institution 
advertises  the  "Come  at  any  time,  stay  as  long  as  you  can,  pay  only  for  what  you 
get,"  or,  "We  do  not  charge  exorbitant  prices  and  our  students  pass  the  board." 
Recently  the  writer  heard  a  prominent  Eastern  pharmacist  say  that  the  day  of  the 
diploma  mill  had  passed.  Certainly  he  is  not  conversant  with  conditions  in  the 
Middle  West.  It  has  become  chronic  for  the  prospective  pharmacy  student  to 
inquire,  "Do  most  of  your  graduates  pass  the  state  board?"  Even  more  respectable 
schools  have  played  to  the  galleries  and  in  the  senior  year,  instituted  courses  which 
consist  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  cramming  of  the  compiled  lists  of  board  exam- 
ination questions.  This  gives  the  student  the  impression  of  its  being  the  chief 
end  of  pharmaceutical  training.  I  have  known  cases  where  the  giving  of  such 
courses  has  been  the  factor  which  caused  a  young  man  to  make  the  final  decision 
in  the  choice  of  his  future  alma  mater. 

There  has  been  a  popular  demand  for  courses  in  our  schools  which  familiarize 
our  students  with  the  commercial  side  of  pharmacy.  Some  of  us,  in  an  attempt 
to  please  our  friends,  have  introduced  such  courses  under  the  names  of  business 
methods,  accounting,  etc.  They  consist  of  a  few  lectures,  or  at  best  of  one  or  two 
hours  a  week  for  a  semester.  Such  courses  may  be  entertaining  to  the  student, 
but  they  have  little  or  no  educational  value.  Such  information  can  be  acquired  to 
much  better  advantage,  under  present  conditions,  by  store  experience. 

It  is  impossible  to  add  more  courses  to  the  curriculum  without  lengthening  the 
course  another  year.  This  would  meet  with  much  opposition  from  certain  quar- 
ters. And  it  is  impossible  to  outline  a  course  of  study  of  any  length  which  will 
cover  each  and  every  phase  of  work  that  may  arise  in  pharmaceutical  business 
and  practice.  Why  should  we  not  in  pharmacy,  as  we  have  in  medicine,  forget 
that  there  is  a  separate  general  chemistry,  general  botany  and  general  physiology 
for  students  of  pharmacy?  Chemistry  is  chemistry,  botany  is  botany,  and  physi- 
ology is  physiology,  no  matter  which  variety  of  student  we  may  have  before  us. 
The  writer  maintains  that  the  reform  most  needed  in  our  present  method  of  teach- 
ing is  to  so  train  students  in  the  fundamental  sciences  that  they  acquire  inde- 
pendent methods  of  work  and  ability  to  apply  such  methods  to  the  study  of  the 
problems,  varied  as  they  are.  which  the  business  and  profession  presents.  Such 
training  will  elevate  the  professional  status  of  pharmacy  and  can  in  no  way  injure 
pharmacy  as  a  business. 
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PROPOSED    NATIONAL    LEGISLATION    AFFECTING    PHARMACY. 


FRANK  H.   FREDERICKS,   LL.  B. 


At  no  one  time  has  there  been  pending-  in  Congress  so  much  proposed  legisla- 
tion, vitally  affecting  pharmacy,  as  at  the  present.  Within  a  year  the  national 
law-making  body  is  likely  to  act  on  three  very  important  measures,  on  all  of 
which  the  pharmacists  of  this  country  should  be  heard,  and  regarding  which  they 
ought  to  be  of  practically  one  mind  and  one  voice  in  order  to  avoid  direct  harm 
to  their  business  interests,  and  in  order  to  assure  the  largest  measure  of  public 
good.  Every  organized  body  of  pharmacists  would  apparently  fail  in  its  duty  if 
heedless  of  the  proposed  anti-narcotic  law,  of  the  proposed  law  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
The  pharmacists  of  the  country  should  be  in  the  very  foreground  to  point  out 
what  in  this  connection  is  needed,  and  what  would  be  harmful ;  to  insist  upon 
such  provisions  which  will  best  accomplish  the  desired  purposes,  and  which  will 
advance  pharmacy  rather  than  retard  its  progress. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  here  give  extended  consideration  to  the  various 
legislative  ])roposals  but  it  may  serve  a  purpose  to  touch  as  briefly  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  upon  some  of  the  features  which  appear  in  each  of  these  measures  as 
directly  concerning  pharmacy  and  the  retail  druggist. 

THE   FOSTER  AND   MANN   ANTI-NARCOTIC  BILLS. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  credit  for  restrictive  legislation  governing  the  sale 
and  use  of  narcotic  drugs,  belongs  to  the  pharmacists  of  this  country.  Up  to  this 
time,  such  legislation  has  been  limited  to  the  different  states.  Its  enforcement, 
wherever  successful  and  effective,  has  rested  almost  entirely  with  Boards  of 
Pharmacy,  and  through  this  source  there  has  been  demonstrated  the  entire  in- 
sufficiency of  state  legislation  in  order  to  effectively  curb  the  habit  forming  drug 
evil.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  from  among  th'i  pharmacists  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  should  come  a  demand  for  national  legislation.  It  must  be 
granted  that  in  demanding  such  legislation  pharmacists  place  restrictions  about 
themselves,  and  yet  for  the  public  good,  they  are  not  only  willing  but  glad  to  do 
so.  Such  being  the  case,  is  it  not  proper  and  just,  that  they  should  have  a  large 
voice  in  framing  this  necessary  legislation  ?  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  there 
was  introduced  by  Congressman  Foster,  of  Vermont,  the  first  bill  on  this  subject, 
which  during  the  present  special  session  of  Congress  has  been  followed  by  another 
bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Mann,  of  Illinois.  The  purpose  of  both  bills  is 
undoubtedly  the  same.  The  means  for  accomplishing  the  desired  purpose  are  en- 
tirely different.  In  the  Foster  bill,  proper  control  over  this  traffic  is  sought  by  an 
exercise  of  the  power  to  tax,  while  under  the  Mann  bill  a  similar  result  is  sought 
under  the  power  to  regulate  inter-state  commerce.  The  Mann  bill,  though  by 
far  the  simpler  of  the  tv.o  proposed  measures,  seems  to  be  defective,  in  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  intended  method,  under  an  exercise  of  the  power  to 
regulate  inter-state  commerce,  is  constitutional.  This  method  consists  in  limiting 
transportation  of  such  drugs  to  physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians  and  manufac- 
turers, jobbers  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs.  Undoubtedly  this  would  be  an  indirect 
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exercise  of  the  police  power,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  different  states. 
It  would  seem  that  while  Congress  may  prescribe  what  shall  and  what  shall  not 
enter  inter-state  commerce,  it  nevertheless  cannot  say  who  may  or  who  may  not 
be  engaged  in  any  particular  class  of  inter-state  commerce.  Then  again,  while 
the  evident  intent  of  the  Mann  bill  is  to  limit  the  final  traffic  to  the  retail  drug 
trade,  such  intent  will  fail  entirely  in  that  so  far  as  the  national  government  is 
concerned,  any  individual  may  be,  or  may  become,  a  retail  dealer  in  drugs.  Fail- 
ing in  this  essential  respect,  it  would  seem  that  the  present  Mann  bill  must  fail  en- 
tirely. Now  as  regards  the  Foster  bill,  which  seeks  control  over  the  distribution  of 
habit-forming  drugs,  through  the  taxing  power,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
in  the  exercise  of  such  power,  sufficient  control  can  be  secured  and  the  writer 
believes  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  such  exercise  of  the  taxing  power.  How- 
ever, as  originally  introduced  by  Congressman  Foster,  his  bill  will  work  consi  '- 
erable  hardship,  especially  upon  the  retail  druggist,  and  seems  to  involve  an  un- 
necessary amount  of  red  tape.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  at  all  for  requiring 
retailers  to  be  bonded ;  there  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  require  retailers  to 
keep  books  of  every  sale,  and  to  make  returns ;  there  can  be  no  excuse  whatever 
for  taxing  the  domestic  manufacturer  on  his  imports  of  opium,  cannabis,  coca 
leaves,  and  allowing  foreign  manufacturers  to  ship  into  this  country  without 
being  subject  to  such  tax,  the  salts  and  derivatives  of  these  drugs,  unless  the 
tariff  duty  provides  for  this  feature,  which  is  not  believed  sufficiently  to  be  the 
case.  It  is  a  question  also  whether  preparations  made  on  physicians'  prescriptions 
should  be  exempted,  though  the  possible  harm  from  such  exemption  may  by  far 
overcome  the  possible  need  for  it. 

If  the  present  Foster  bill  be  so  changed  as  to  embody  the  special  tax  which  it 
is  intended  to  levy  on  the  retail  dealer  or  distributor  at  retail,  in  a  retail  druggist's 
license,  to  govern  the  sale  of  liquors  for  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  use,  as 
well  as  for  the  enumerated  habit-forming  drugs,  making  the  tax  $25.00  per  an- 
num, then  this  feature  should  be  highly  commended.  The  proposed  tax  of  $1.00 
for  the  retailer  is  entirely  insufficient  to  prevent  any  one  from  becoming  an 
authorized  retail  dealer  in  such  drugs,  while  a  tax  of  $25.00  would  more  likely 
accomplish  this,  and  if  it  included  at  the  same  time  the  right  to  sell  liquors  for 
medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  purposes,  it  would  do  away  with  the  need  for 
pharmacists  to  be  classed  as  retail  liquor  dealers.  If.  further,  the  retail  dealer 
would  be  exempted  from  the  requirement  to  keep  books,  render  returns  and  to 
give  bond,  and  if  finally  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  salts  and  derivatives  from 
the  drugs  are  not  given  an  advantage  over  domestic  manufacturers,  then  the 
Foster  bill,  so  changed,  should  find  the  general  approval  of  the  pharmacists  of 
this  country. 

THE   OWEN    BILL   FOR   A   DEPARTMENT   OF    HEALTH. 

Possibly  no  single  proposed  legislative  measure  has  attracted  a  wider  attention 
in  medicine  and  pharmacy  than  has  the  bill  of  Senator  Owen  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Department  of  Health.  Not  alone  in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  has  commenda- 
tion or  criticism  been  plentiful  and  bitter,  but  to  an  almost  equal  degree,  the  people 
as  a  whole  are  interested.  Many,  well  known  for  their  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Pharmacy,  at  first  assumed  an  uncompromising  position  against  such  legislation, 
and  by  means  of  prejudice  and  otherwise  a  great  portion  of  the  laity  were  ar- 
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rayed  against  it.  Within  the  last  six  or  eight  months  a  change  in  this  respect  is  to 
be  noted,  which  leaves  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
department,  against  cabinet  officer  to  be  at  its  head,  and  to  the  wide  and  far- 
reaching  scope  of  authority  which  the  Owen  bill  would  give. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  a  well-grounded  objection  against  combining 
all  of  the  various  activities  of  the  national  government  concerning  the  public 
health,  and  to  placing  them  in  one  department.  It  must  be  appaient  to  even  the 
unthinking,  that  with  proper  limitations  such  a  change  would  work  immeasurable 
good.  It  is  difficult,  also,  to  find  a  well-grounded  objection  toward  making  the 
bead  of  such  a  Health  Department,  an  executive  officer  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President.  Surely,  the  health  of  our  people  is  quite  as  important  as  is  any  other 
department  now  so  represented.  The  real  objection  as  made  up  to  the  presenc 
time,  must  be  found  in  the  danger  of  unlimited  and  uncontrolled  authority,  and 
it  would  seem  that  this  should  not  be  impossible  to  overcome.  The  Owen  Bill 
as  now  pending  in  Congress  provides  for  a  director  of  health,  and  for  an  assistant, 
who  shall  be  known  as  the  Commissioner  of  Health  :  it  provides  further  for  eight 
bureaus  to  take  care  of  the  various  activities,  and  provides  finally  for  an  Advisory 
Board  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  Health.  From  a  pharmacist's  viewpoint 
the  objection  to  the  present  bill  should  be  that  a  joint  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs 
is  provided  for,  when  there  should  be  separate  bureaus,  since  pharmacy  and 
drugs  are  quite  important  enough  to  be  given  over  to  a  separate  bureau.  There 
should  also  be  a  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  all  of  the  various  bureaus  should  be 
each  in  charge  of  a  supervising  officer,  especially  fitted.  The  proposed  Advisory 
Board  should  not  be  and  should  not  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  Health, 
but  should  be  a  fixed  part  of  the  new  department.  Such  Advisory  Board  should 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  its  membership  should  include  at  least  one 
physician,  one  chemist,  and  one  pharmacist.  All  important  matters  pertaining 
particularly  to  innovations,  should  be  decided  upon  by  said  Advisor}^  Board,  and 
said:  Board  should  be  open  for  the  appeal  of  any  individual  or  set  of  individuals, 
and  in  every  case  the  decision  reached  by  such  Advisory  Board  should  govern  and 
control  the  administrative  course  of  the  Director  of  Health,  and  his  department. 
It  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  here  enter  into  a  discussion  of  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent features  of  the  Owen  Bill,  but  with  proper  representation  for  Pharmacy  and 
with  safeguards  provided  by  the  institution  of  an  Advisory  Board  with  final 
authority,  so  that  autocratic  and  inconsiderate  exercise  of  authority  is  safe- 
guarded against,  there  does  not  appear  to  the  writer  any  further  vital  objection 
from  the  pharmacist's  viewpoint. 

RICHARDSON   A>rENDMENT  TO  THE   FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Johnson  Cancer  Cure  case  almost 
immediately  resulted  in  a  s])ccial  message  from  President  Taft.  pointing  out  the 
need  for  an  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  In  keeping  with  this 
message,  Congressman  Richardson  introduced  a  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  No.  12.315. 
A  single  reading  of  this  bill  makes  it  evident  that  Congressman  Richardson  pro- 
poses to  go  far  beyond  the  legislation  recomcnded  by  President  Taft.  Three 
i(  separate  amendments  are  provided  for  in  the  bill,  the  first  of  which  as  an  Amend- 

ment to  Section  6.  includes  a  further  detinitii^n  of  the  term  ''Drugs."  and  of  the 
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term  "Food,"  and  may  be  regarded  as  comparatively  unimportant.  The  other 
two  are  proposed  Amendments  to  Section  8,  and  the  second  of  these  seems  fully 
and  completely  to  meet  the  needs  which  have  arisen  since  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Johnson  Cancer  Cure  case,  and  for  that  purpose  should 
find  no  objection.  However,  the  first  proposed  Amendment  to  Section  8  is  ex- 
tremely far-reaching-,  and  would  have  a  decided  influence  on  the  so-called  "Patent 
Medicine  Business."  In  fact  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  leave  little  or  no  business 
for  the  Patent  Medicine  Man.  The  section  seems  loosely  drawn,  and  it  is  diflicult 
to  decide  upon  its  exact  meaning,  but  it  would  seem  to  provide  for  the  following, 
as  a  "misbranding"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.. 

First.  In  the  case  of  preparations  represented  to  have  curative  properties,  if 
the  compounder  or  vendor  is  not  authorized  under  the  law  of  the  state  or  com- 
munity, where  the  article  is  offered  for  sale,  to  practice  medicine  or  pharmacy. 

Second.  If  labels,  advertisements,  posters,  circulars,  etc.,  contain  a  description 
of  symptoms  of  diseases. 

Third.  A  drug  offered  for  sale  to  the  laity,  directly  or  indirectly,  which  con- 
tains acetanilide.  anti]\\rine  or  some  fifty  other  drugs  or  their  compounds,  ])rc- 
parations  or  derivatives.  A  further  requirement  in  this  respect  that  the  label  shall 
bear  the  name  of  such  drugs  does  not  make  it  entirely  dear  whether  the  author 
intends  that  all  drugs  or  preparations  containing  the  enumerated  articles  shall  be 
misbranded,  just  because  they  contain  them,  or  whether  they  shall  be  considered 
misbranded  if  they  contain  them  and  do  not  bear  the  names  on  the  label. 

Now  as  with  regard  to  the  first  provision,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  applies 
to  Inter-state  Commerce  alone,  and  as  it  reads  at  the  present  time  it  would  be 
necessary  for  a  compounder  or  vendor  of  a  preparation  represented  as  having 
curative  properties  residing  in  Massachusetts,  to  be  either  authorized  to  practice 
medicine  or  pharmacy  in  New  York  before  he  might  be  permitted  to  offer  said 
preparation  for  sale  in  New  York.  Of  course,  this  may  not  be  intended,  but  it  is 
the  plain  interpretation  of  the  proposed  amendment,  and  even  if  it  should  mean 
that  the  compounder  or  vendor  must  be  authorized  to  practice  medicine  or 
pharmacy  in  his  home  state,  it  is  a  serious  question  to  contemplate  the  far-reach- 
ing effect  of  such  a  provision.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  none  of  the  prepara- 
tions now^  put  on  the  market  by  co-operative  drug  houses,  and  none  of  the  non- 
secrets  as  are  sold  by  retail  druggists,  are  to  any  large  extent  compounded  by 
authorized  practitioners  of  medicine  or  pharmacy.  They  may  be  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  an  authorized  pharmacist  in  the  state  of  manufacture,  but 
would  this  meet  the  requirement  of  this  proposed  amendment?  Then  again  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  time  is  ripe  in  this  country  for  an  endeavor  to  do  entirely 
away  with  the  Patent  Medicine  business.  Purely  from  a  business  point  of  view,. 
it  must  be  considered  that  for  a  large  part  of  the  retail  dfuggists  in  this  country, 
the  sale  of  patent  medicines  constitutes  a  profitable  source  of  income,  which  it  is 
doubtful  of  supplanting  by  something  else  equally  or  more  profitable,  so  long  as 
an  army  of  dispensing  physicians  exists  everywhere,  and  so  long  as  these  can  go 
unhindered.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  patent  medicine  using  public  would  turn 
in  the  direction  of  the  dispensing  doctor.     It  is  a  question  also  whether  Congress 
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has  the  constitutional  right  to  hmit  the  compounding  of  curative  preparations  to 
authorized  physicians  and  pharmacists. 

As  with  regard  to  the  second  provision  which  would  prevent  a  description  of 
disease  symptoms,  it  must  he  admitted  that  this  is  a  desirable  provision,  but  as  it 
reads  at  present,  it  is  without  limitation,  and  some  one  in  the  exercise  of  authority, 
might  under  it  prevent  even  the  most  harmless  statements. 

As  with  regard  to  the  third  proposed  feature  of  the  first  Amendment  to  Section 
S,  it  is  of  course  likely  that  the  author  meant  merely  to  require  preparations 
containing  the  named  drugs  to  be  so  labeled,  and  if  this  be  the  intention,  then  with 
proper  change  carrying  such  intention  into  effect,  there  is  possibly  no  well 
grounded  cause  for  objection. 

While  considering  generally  amendments  to  the  present  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  it 
is  a  question  also  as  to  whether  the  deviation  from  the  standard  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia and  of  the  National  Formulary,  as  now  permitted  under  the  Federal  Act, 
should  not  find  attention.  Such  permitted  deviation  has  been  strongly  and  very 
generally  criticised,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  it  caused  an  injury  to  the  legitimate 
pharmacist.  No  doubt  those  who  favor  such  deviation  have  strong  and  plausible 
reasons  for  doing  so,  but  since  amendments  are  contemplated  it  would  no  doubt 
"be  well  to  express  the  views  of  this  Association  at  this  time. 

In  closing,  I  trust  that  I  may  once  more  be  permitted  to  point  out  the  urgent 
need  for  having  a  thorough  understanding  on  the  proposed  National  Legislation, 
and  a  working  in  harmony  such  as  will  enforce  a  proper  respect  for  the  wishes  of 
the  pharmacists  of  this  country  by  the  law-making  body. 


STATE  PHAMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION  PROCEEDINGS. 


H.    M.    WHELPLEY,    M.  D.,   PII.   G. 


The  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  a  state  pharmaceutical 
association  preserves  in  permanent  and  convenient  form  the  official  records  of  the 
convention.  It  is  not  necessary  nor  is  it  always  advisable  to  have  the  minutes 
complete,  but  what  is  recorded  should  be  accurate.  The  volume  should  be  of 
immediate  interest  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  association,  of  general  interest  to 
editors  of  pharmaceutical  periodicals,  to  state  association  officers,  board  members 
and  others  who  are  expected  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  topics  of  the  times  during 
the  convention  season.  The  book  deserves  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  reference  books 
in  both  college  and  drug-store  libraries.  A  collection  of  complete  sets  from  all 
of  the  states  would  prove  of  great  historic  value  as  well  as  of  service  in  everyday 
literary  work  by  pharmaceutical  writers.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  Lloyd  Library 
has  the  only  complete  collection  of  state  association  proceedings.  I  now  come  to 
the  consideration  of  a  debatable  purpose  of  the  published  volume  of  state  pharma- 
ceutical association  proceedings,  I  say  debatable  because  few  associations  seem 
to  consider  the  annual  report  to  be  a  source  of  news  and  demand  its  early  pub- 
lication. At  one  time,  the  pharmaceutical  press  gave  full  and  prompt  accounts 
of  all  the  state  meetings  but  at  the  present  time  with  forty-four  such  organizations 
and  at  least  one-half  of  them  holding  the  annual  convention  in  June,  it  is  no 
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"longer  possible  for  drug  journals  to  do  the  subject  justice.  I  have  for  several 
years  felt  that  the  members  are  entitled  to  the  annual  report  within  a  month  of 
the  close  of  the  meeting.  This  year,  I  mailed  the  proceedings  of  the  Missouri 
Pharmaceutical  Association  two  weeks  from  the  day  the  convention  closed.  I 
have  been  asked  by  several  secretaries  to  explain  how  this  was  done  and  these 
questions  are  my  excuse  for  presenting  my  views  on  this  subject. 

Stenographer.  First  of  all,  we  must  have  a  stenographer  who  is  competent  to 
take  down  the  discussions  and  readily  read  the  notes.  Do  not  give  the  work  to 
some  one  who  is  anxious  to  have  the  practice.  I  have  had  but  three  stenographers 
during  nineteen  years.  I  coach  my  stenographer  before  the  first  meeting  he 
reports  so  that  he  knows  the  general  style  to  be  followed  in  preparing  copy.  He 
typewrites  his  notes  each  day  and  usually  hands  me  the  complete  manuscript  the 
day  following  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

I  edit  the  copy  at  once  while  the  convention  work  is  fresh  in  my  mind.  I  pre- 
pare each  page  and  call  on  the  printer  with  all  of  the  copy  in  consecutive  order 
ready  for  the  compositor. 

Printer.  I  secure  bids  for  the  work  at  a  flat  rate  of  so  much  per  page  including 
the  use  of  cuts  and  printing  of  inserts.  The  proportion  of  ten,  eight  and  six  point 
type  is  indicated  in  the  copy ;  no  extra  charge  is  made  for  authors'  corrections. 
I  leave  it  to  the  printer  to  designate  in  his  bid  how  soon  the  bound  volume  can  be 
delivered.  I  have  the  envelopes  printed  and  addressed  while  the  volume  is  in 
press  and  mail  the  reports  the  day  they  come  from  the  bindery.  In  other  words, 
I  get  out  the  proceedings  as  an  editor  does  a  journal,  on  schedule  time. 

Size  of  Page.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  secretaries  of  the  different  state 
associations  have  not  adopted  a  standard  size  for  the  volumes  of  proceedings. 
I  use  70-pound  super  calendar  (S.  &  S.  C.)  paper  25''x38",  which  cuts  to  an 
advantage  and  trims,  6x9  inches.  I  consider  this  to  be  about  the  right  size  but 
am  ready  to  adopt  any  size  that  the  majority  of  the  associations  consider  the  most 
suitable. 

The  Cover.  A  few  associations  bind  the  report  in  cloth.  I  have  never  con- 
sidered this  to  be  worth  the  additional  expense.  Such  covers  must  be  removed 
when  the  reports  are  bound  in  a  single  volume.  We  should  encourage  the  mem- 
T)ers  to  bind  the  reports  every  three  or  five  years. 

Index.     This  is  the  key  to  the  situation  and  should  be  ample  as  well  as  correct. 

Inserts.  Full  page  pictures  should  be  printed  as  inserts,  faced  with  tissue  paper. 
I  print  a  picture  of  the  retiring  president  and  such  other  pictures  as  are  con- 
venient. These  usually  include  some  of  the  ex-officers,  the  life  members  who 
are  present,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  board  of  pharmacy  members, 
€tc.  Large  groups  do  not  reproduce  to  an  advantage.  It  is  better  to  devote  the 
space  to  smaller  groups  which  enables  the  members  to  recognize  each  person. 

The  Board  of  Pharmacy.  In  states  where  the  board  of  pharmacy  issues  an 
annual  report  as  a  separate  volume,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  much  space  to  the 
"board.  In  states  where  the  board  does  not  print  an  annual  volume  the  state 
association  report  should  contain  the  state  pharmacy  law  and  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  board  of  pharmacy. 

Fraternal  Relations.  Each  of  the  following  associations  should  be  accorded  a 
full    page:     The    American    Pharmaceutical    Association,    National   Association 
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Retail  Druggists,  American  Conference  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 

Organisation.  It  is  well  to  publish  each  year  the  list  of  those  who  attended 
the  organization  meeting  and  accompany  the  same  with  a  few  words  about  the 
first  meeting. 

Minor  Points.  Many  things  will  occur  to  the  secretary  who  studies  to  make 
the  annual  report  useful  and  convenient  for  the  members.  I  might  mention  the 
following:  (Jive  date  of  organization  and  date  of  incorporation;  state  the  date 
to  which  the  list  of  members  is  corrected ;  print  life  members  in  bold  face  type 
and  explain  the  meaning  of  the  same ;  use  a  star  to  indicate  each  one  who  was 
present  at  the  annual  meeting;  at  the  end  of  the  list  give  the  total  number  of 
members.  Of  course,  the  committees,  delegates  and  lists  of  ex-officers  as  well 
as  dates  and  places  of  past  meetings  should  be  given  in  a  prominent  place. 

I  have  suggested  on  previous  occasions  that  the  secretaries  of  the  state  asso- 
ciations who  attend  A.  Ph.  A.  meetings  meet  in  a  formal  manner  and  discuss 
subjects  of  mutual  interest.  Such  conferences  would  result  in  secretaries  becom-' 
ing  more  efficient  officers. 


NEW  SOURCE  OF  POTASSIUM  SALTS. 

At  present  Germany  controls  practically  the  w^orld's  supply  of  potassium  salts, 
which  are  more  needed  by  the  farmer  than  by  the  druggist,  so  that  the  report  of  a 
new  source  of  supply  of  potassium  will  be  welcome  to  all.  Recent  work  by  the 
field  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  proven  that  the  United  States 
has  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  potassium  in  the  kelp  beds  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  high  yields  of  this  indispensable  metal  have  been  obtained  by  them  from 
what  was  hitherto  considered  a  nuisance  to  bathers  and  fishermen.  Kelp,  a  marine 
growth,  has  long  been  used  as  one  of  the  sources  of  iodine  until  the  discovery  of 
the  brine  wells  of  western  New  York,  Michigan  and  other  lake  states,  but  only 
recently  have  the  properties  of  the  vast  kelp  beds  of  the  California  coast  been 
thoroughly  investigated.  These  beds  are  of  enormous  extent,  some  of  the  plants 
reaching  a  growth  of  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  tests  have  shown  that  dried 
kelp  w^ill  yield  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  potassium  chloride  when  treated  by 
proper  methods,  and  the  byproducts,  iodine,  etc.,  may  possibly  be  made  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  extraction  of  the  potassium  salts.  This  particular  variety  of  seaweed 
seems  to  have  a  selective  power  of  absorption  for  potassium  salts,  rejecting  the 
sodium  salts  in  sea  water  in  preference  to  the  much  smaller  proportion  of 
potassium  salts  contained  therein,  and  the  potassium  so  absorbed  by  the  living 
plant  can  be  very  readily  extracted  in  the  form  of  potassium  chloride  or  other 
salts.  In  order  to  prevent  the  wasteful  exploitation  of  this  newly  discovered 
wealth  steps  are  being  taken  to  preserve  the  present  help  beds  and  to  provide  for 
future  growth  and  supply. — American  Druggist. 
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A  FEW  QUESTIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  COMPARISONS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  PHARMACOPOEIAS. 


OSCAR  OLUBERG. 


The  twenty  national  pharmacopoeias  differ  greatly  in  many  ways.  Among  the 
differences  between  them  are  the  following,  which  I  mention  as  illustrations : 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (Ed.  IX,  or  '"Eighth  Revision")  is  a 
book  of  about  350,000  words,  and  describes  about  1000  drugs,  chemicals  and 
preparations. 

The  Swiss  pharmacopoeia  (Ed.  IV)  contains  853  articles  or  titles  described  in 
about  192,000  words. 

The  German  pharmacopoeia  (Ed.  IV,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  Ed.  V)  gives 
108,000  words  to  627  titles. 

The  Swedish  pharmacopoeia  (Ed.  IX)  devotes  105,600  words  to  685  titles. 

That  of  Finnland  (Ed.  IV)  gives  less  than  30,000  words  to  439  titles. 

The  new  French  Codex  of  1908  is  a  book  of  a  thousand  pages  from  cover  to 
cover  and  contains  about  a  thousand  titles.  It  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
previous  edition  but  differs  so  much  in  its  general  construction  from  the  other 
pharmacopoeias  that  it  can  not  be  briefly  compared  with  them. 

The  examination  of  the  texts  with  the  view  to  discover  the  causes  of  these 
great  differences  has  taught  me  some  profitable  lessons. 

The  American  pharmacopoeia  (Ed.  IX)  contains,  besides  the  513  pages  of  text 
numbered  in  common  numerals,  7o  pages  of  introductory  matter  paged  with 
roman  numerals,  and  an  appendix  of  over  120  pages  not  including  the  index. 

The  practical  question  might  be  asked :  Cannot  the  size  of  our  pharmacopoeia 
be  materially  reduced  without  disadvantage?  Is  it  desirable  to  devote  as  much  as 
ten  pages  to  the  "historical  introduction"? 

The  national  pharmacopoeia  of  any  country  is  a  document  so  important  that  a 
year  is  not  too  long  a  time  to  devote  to  the  consideration  of  such  general  questions 
as  are  herein  suggested,  and  to  so  much  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Brussels 
Conference  as  concerns  the  proposed  uniformity  in  pharmacopoeial  nomenclature. 
The  conference  proposals  relate  only  to  "potent  remedies,"  but  it  is  improbable 
that  any  pharmacopoeia  will  adopt  more  than  one  system  of  nomenclature. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  believes  that  a  consistent  technical  pharmacopoeial 
nomenclature  is  highly  desirable.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  when  prescriptions  are  zvritten  for  medicinal  substances  contained  in   the 
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pharmacopoeia  such  medicines  shall  be  ordered  under  their  principal  pharmaco- 
poeial  titles  according  to  which  they  are  arranged  alphabetically  in  the  body  of 
that  book. 

So  important  is  this  phase  of  that  question  that  everything  within  reason 
should  be  done  to  promote  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the  pharmacopoeia  among 
the  physicians,  and  we  should  avoid  doing  anything  that  may  operate  against  it. 

There  are  already  in  our  pharmacopoeia  some  titles  which  have  had  an  un- 
favorable effect  in  the  direction  referred  to. 

A  number  of  physicians  of  the  highest  standing  declare  that  they  have  not 
found  it  difficult  to  master  the  long  titles  recently  introduced  and  that  they  are 
pleased  with  them.  Others  use  them  under  protest.  Still  others,  of  equally  high 
professional  standing,  say  that  they  are  too  busy  to  seriously  consider  any  propo- 
sition that  they  learn  and  use  a  new  style  of  prescription  writing  different  from 
that  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  They  will  not  lay  aside  their  present  way 
of  writing  until  after  it  shall  have  been  demonstrated  that  the  public  welfare,, 
medical  science,  and  the  welfare  of  their  patients  will  be  promoted  by  the  change 
proposed. 

There  are  countries  in  which  the  government  can  introduce  mandatory  regu- 
lations which  will  be  at  once  obeyed  without  question ;  but  in  America  an  order 
to  the  physicians  that  they  must  use  one  name  but  not  another  in  writing  their 
prescriptions  would  meet  with  derision. 

If  we  have  done  aught  to  hinder  a  more  free  use  of  the  pharmacopoeia  by  the 
doctors  let  us  by  all  means  seek  to  mend  the  damage  by  henceforth  pursuing  an 
opposite  course. 

The  pharmacopoeia  and  its  full  and  free  recognition  and  use  are  so  important 
to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  to  all  pharmacists  that  a  special" 
section  to  be  called  The  Section  on  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  at  once 
created.  Such  a  section  is  of  greater  importance  than  any  other  and  we  should 
have  started  it  earlier.  I  wish  to  freely  confess  my  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  strange  omission. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  should  no  longer  be  a  side  issue  of  some  other  Section. 


CHOCOLATE   CHACHETS. 


FRANKLIN   M.   APPLE,   PH.   G. 


Every  pharmacist  who  has  a  clientele  of  prescribing  physicians,  undoubtedly 
has  been  called  upon  at  times  to  devise  ways  and  means  whereby  the  physician 
could  administer  medicaments  in  a  diplomatic  manner,  so  as  to  overcome  the  ob- 
jections of  the  patient  to  the  older  forms  of  medication,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
to  the  patient  the  full  dose  of  remedial  agents  indicated.  This  trouble  is  usually 
encountered  in  children,  who  are  petted  by  their  parents,  making  it  necessary 
for  the  physician  to  resort  to  unsuspected  forms  of  medication. 

A  modern  motto  reads  as  follows :  "A  diplomat  is  one  who  conceals  a  lump 
of  sugar  in  each  lemon  he  hands  out,"  but  in  the  form  of  medication  to  be  de- 
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scribed  the  above  motto  should  be  reversed  for  the  sweetening  portion  of  it  is 
on  the  outside — in  fact  constitutes  the  greater  percentage  of  the  finished  product. 

Having  encountered  an  exceptionally  obstinate  child,  who  was  in  need  of  a 
hepatic  stimulant,  a  physician  appealed  to  us  for  assistance  in  devising  a  pleasing 
form  of  medicine  to  meet  the  case.  The  first  resort  was  to  chocolate  marshmellow 
drops  into  which  the  drugs  were  carefully  introduced,  taking  care  to  leave  no 
traces  of  the  work  done  upon  the  confection,  but  this  did  not  appeal  very  greatly 
to  the  patient,  hence  we  were  compelled  to  search  further  for  our  diplomatic  ally. 
The  reward  for  our  experiments  and  trials  was  discovered  in  the  form  of  what 
are  known  to  the  confectionery  trade  as  Ceylon  Wafers.  These  are  small  discs, 
flat  upon  one  side,  and  rounded  upon  the  other  side,  made  of  sweetened,  flavored 
chocolate. 

The  discs  were  carefully  hollowed  out  into  a  cachet-like  container,  into  one 
of  which  the  drugs  were  carefully  placed.  Another  disc  was  then  coated  with 
heated  chocolate  syrup  or  Mucilage  of  Acacia  and  placed  upon  the  drug-laden 
disc,  when  they  were  sealed  together  smoothly — the  finished  product  showing 
no  evidences  of  the  deception  to  be  played  upon  the  unsuspecting  objectors  to 
medication  for  their  ills. 

These  cachets  were  readily  taken  by  the  patients  to  whom  they  were  admin- 
istered, with  the  desired  results.  Certainly  this  form  of  administering  drugs  will 
not  permit  of  bulky  doses  or  unpleasant  tasting  drugs,  but  from  our  experience, 
it  offers  a  method  of  combating  unruly  patients,  who  have  a  fondness  for 
■chocolate'  sweets. 

The  neatest  products  will  result  if  the  discs  are  carefully  selected,  so  that  they 
are  of  one  size,  and  in  warm  w^eather,  if  rubber  finger  tips  are  worn  so  as  not  to 
dim  the  luster  of  the  exterion  of  the  cachets. 


A    FEW    PRACTICAL    HINTS. 


LOUIS   SCHULZE. 


Sol.  Magnesium  Citrate. — Having  strong  faith  in  sterilization  as  a  preventa- 
tive of  the  formation  of  fungus  growths  in  solutions  of  chemicals,  for  somewhat 
over  a  year  we  have  prepared  this  solution  by  heating  the  distilled  water  to  the 
boiling  point  for  about  half  an  hour,  then  adding  the  magnesium  carbonate  and 
citric  acid ;  after  the  reaction  has  ceased,  bottle  while  still  hot,  add  the  potassium 
carbonate  and  cork  securely. 

Thus  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  perfectly  clear  solution  which  remains  so 
until  the  lot  prepared  at  one  time  (usually  one  dozen)  has  been  dispensed  ;  since 
using  this  method  we  have  found  our  sales  of  this  popular  remedy  have  increased, 
hence  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  improvement  in  the 
method  that  makes  the  final  product  more  acceptable  to  the  trade. 

Chalk  Mixture.— Time  being  a  valuable  consideration  to  the  busy  phar- 
macist, some  few  years  ago  we  conceived  the  idea  of  adding  to  the  Compound 
Chalk  Powder  an  amount  of  oil  of  cinnamon  equivalent  to  the  amount  contained 
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in  sufficient  cinnamon  water  to  form  a  definite  quantity  of  Chalk  mixture,  and 
have  found  this  a  quick  and  easy  method  of  preparing-  the  mixture  when  needed ; 
namely,  by  weighing  sufficient  of  the  Compound  Chalk  Powder  containing  the  oil 
and  adding  thereto  the  required  amount  of  distilled  water. 

Lime  Water. — We  have  had  most  excellent  results  in  maintaining  a  strictly 
U.  S.  P.  article  of  Lime  Water  by  preparing  it  from  a  Calcium  Oxide  which  is 
marketed  in  air-tight  tubes,  each  containing  sufficient  to  make  one  gallon  on  ad- 
dition of  the  required  amount  of  distilled  water. 

We  have  found  this  a  rapid  and  convenient  way  of  preparing  this  article  in  a 
form  to  meet  the  official  requirements,  an  important  matter  in  these  days  of  pure 
food  and  drug  laws. 


COLLECTIONS  "ON  ACCOUNT." 

In  regard  to  current  accounts  with  credit  customers,  it  is  always  well  to  mail 
a  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  certain  percentage  of  people  straighten 
out  their  financial  matters  at  that  time,  and  these  people  will  pay  their  bills. 
Another  class,  dubious  pay,  make  an  effort  to  do  better  with  the  advent  of  a  new 
year,  and  it  is  just  as  well  for  the  druggist  to  take  advantage  of  the  spasm  of 
reform  and  get  something  on  account. 

One  druggist  says :  "When  a  man  gets  to  owing  me  more  than  he  can  pay  me 
in  a  lump,  1  do  not  mention  the  amount  of  the  bill,  but  go  after  him  hammer  and 
tongs  for  something  on  account.  If  I  can  get  him  to  make  a  couple  of  payments 
on  account,  I  often  get  the  bill  reduced  to  a  figure  that  does  not  scare  him  or  make 
him  decide  to  jump  me  altogether.  If  I  went  at  him  for  the  full  amount,  a  sum 
that  he  could  not  possibly  raise,  the  chances  are  that  he  would  get  sulky  and  let 
the  entire  bill  go  by  the  board." 

This  is  good  reasoning,  and  a  number  of  druggists  follow  it,  going  after  some- 
thing on  account  until  they  can  get  the  bill  reduced  to  some  extent,  and  then 
making  a  strike  for  the  full  amount.  Suing  a  man  is  always  a  risky  business,  and 
it  is  well  to  avoid  doing  this  w^henever  you  possibly  can.  A  young,  hot-headed 
merchant  often  threatens  suit,  but  the  older  he  gets  the  more  willing  he  is  to  keep 
out  of  a  lawsuit.  There's  nothing  in  making  enemies.  You  will  pick  up  enough 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  as  you  go  through  life. — National  Druggist. 


FAILURE  SHOULD  NOT  DISHEARTEN. 

"High  ideals,  noble  eflforts  will  make  seeming  failures  but  trifles,  they  need  not 
dishearten  us ;  they  should  prove  sources  of  new  strength.  The  rocky  way  may 
prove  safer  than  the  slippery  path  of  smoothness.  Birds  cannot  fly  best  with  the 
wind  but  against  it ;  ships  do  not  progress  in  calm,  when  the  sails  flap  idly  against 
the  unstrained  masts." — William  George  Jordan. 
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THE    SHOW    WINDOW    AS    AN    ASSET. 


B.    E.    PRITCHARD. 


In  my  home  city  there  is  a  firm  engaged  in  the  business  of  drug  merchandizing 
in  a  retail  way,  but  in  a  rather  strikingly  wholesale  manner.  This  concern  oc- 
cupies store  rooms  on  seven  of  the  most  prominent  thoroughfares,  and  its  annual 
rentals  mount  into  figures  that  sound  somewhat  startling  to  a  retail  druggist.  I 
have  exact  knowledge  only  as  to  the  rental  paid  for  three  of  these  locations, 
and  feel  that  the  other  four  will  measure  up  proportionately. 

These  that  I  quote  run,  respectively,  $12,000,  $10,000  $6,000.  This  firm  be- 
lieves in  and  practices  advertising  in  a  large  way.  Newspaper  space  and  large, 
attractively  painted  sign  boards,  located  at  prominent  points  throughout  the  city 
and  its  environments,  it  uses  constantly.  This  matter  of  publicity  is  rarely  used, 
however,  in  a  manner  to  cause  demoralization.  At  one  time  in  my  official  ca- 
pacity, in  company  wath  other  officers  of  our  local  organization,  we  interviewed 
the  manager  of  this  concern  with  reference  to  securing  his  co-operation  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  fair  schedule  of  prices  and  reasonable  methods  in  the  competi- 
tion for  business,  in  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  we  were  successful,  and  thus 
this  strong  chain  of  seven  big  stores  continues  to  this  day  to  help  maintain  good 
conditions  and  to  play  fair  with  the  smaller  stores,  to  an  extent  that  is  very 
gratifying,  considering  the  possibilities  within  the  power  of  such  large  buving 
capacity. 

While,  as  has  been  mentioned,  this  concern  practices  the  science  of  advertising 
in  a  large  way  in  its  campaigning  for  business,  it  depends  mostly  for  returns 
upon  the  proper  use  of  its  show  window  displays.  The  firm  employs  an  expert 
display  artist,  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Gwyer,  who,  after  the  manner  of  most  men  who 
thoroughly  know  their  value  in  any  line  of  endeavor,  is  modest,  quiet  and  tiiought- 
ful  in  demeanor.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  for  some  time  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  with  this  man,  and  to  have  at  times  conversed  with  him  concerning 
his  methods,  and  in  this  paper  it  is  my  purpose  to  draw  largely  upon  the  informa- 
tion obtained  during  interviews  upon  the  subject  here  being  treated. 

Before  entering  upon  this  field  of  information,  however,  permit  me  to  explain 
that  Mr.  Gwyer  does  not  personally  do  the  actual  work  of  trimming  his  windows, 
no  more  than  does  an  architect  with  his  own  hands  put  into  material  form  the 
structure  that  he  designs. 

The  windows,  as  well  as  the  very  large  number  of  show  cases  used  in  the 
seven  stores  that  are  under  his  care,  are  all  arranged  by  a  corps  of  helpers,  the 
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members  of  which  work  from  designs  originated  by  this  artist  in  his  studio,  and' 
the  sketches  for  each  individual  window  or  case  are  worked  out  by  his  hand  with 
pen,  pencil  and  brush.  When  the  work  is  completed  and  approved  the  designer 
takes  a  flash  light  picture  of  the  display  which  he  carefully  dates  and  notes  the 
nature  of  the  artcle  or  articles  used  therein,  this  information  and  picture  are 
then  filed  in  a  portfolio.  While  any  display  is  on,  a  record  is  kept  of  results  in 
the  matter  of  sales  during  its  life,  which  is  made  a  part  of  the  information  accom- 
panying the  picture.  Thus  the  drawing  power  of  every  display  ever  made  and 
its  selling  value  is  accurately  known,  which  forms  a  most  valuable  source  from, 
which  to  draw  inspiration  for  future  displays. 

Mr.  Gwyer  contends  that  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  use  the  windows,  the  awn- 
ings, and,  in  short,  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  store  as  it  is  to  use 
good  newspaper  copy.  Although  newspaper  space  is  costly  and  most  of  your 
advertising  appropriation  must  go  that  way,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  best  ad- 
vertising is  confined  to  newspapers,  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  consider  our  window 
space  of  even  greater  value  as  an  advertising  medium. 

The  selling  force  of  a  good  window  trim  is  often  overlooked.  Almost  any 
form  of  advertising  will  show  results,  but  window  advertising  is  the  least  ex- 
pensive and  the  results  are  almost  immediate.  It  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
passer  by  as  no  other  form  of  advertising  can,  and  it  is  but  a  step  into  the  store 
while  the  desire  to  purchase  is  still  fresh  in  mind.  The  merchant  who  wisely 
uses  his  windows  brings  into  his  store  the  possible  purchaser  of  a  commodity  that 
has  been  widely  advertised  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  the  window  acts 
as  the  proper  connecting  link  between  newspaper  and  store. 

Some  druggists,  I  know,  look  upon  their  windows  as  a  sort  of  nuisance,  and 
under  such  a  condition  the  passer  by  who  looks  into  them  is  led  to  agree  with 
that  view.  Men  are  usually  judged  by  the  clothes  they  wear;  the  drug  store  is, 
in  like  manner,  sized  up  by  the  condition  of  its  show  windows. 

As  a  rule  window  trims  should  not  remain  unchanged  more  than  one  week. 
The  fewer  the  windows  the  oftener  the  display  should  be  changed.  Every  trim 
should  have  an  appropriate  show  card,  or  a  number  of  them.  Signs  should  at 
all  times  be  accompanied  with  price  quotations.  A  display  of  any  sort  of  goods 
in  a  show  window  without  business-like  looking  price  tickets  is  like  making 
bread  without  yeast,  it  fails  to  raise  the  "dough"  (this  latter  quaint  remark, 
parenthetically,  shows  that  our  friend  Gwyer,  like  most  quiet  fellows,  has  a  sense 
of  humor  in  his  make  up). 

Keeping  forever  at  it,  week  in  week  out,  applies  to  window  displays  just  as  it 
does  to  newspaper  advertising.  To  paraphrase  an  old  maxim,  "Eternal  advertising 
is  the  price  of  success  in  modern  merchandising." 

If  a  window  display  does  not  draw  it  should  be  taken  out  after  two  days.  If 
it  does  draw  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  three  days.  There  is  nothing  like 
teasing  the  public,  Mr.  Gwyer  thinks,  and  it  is  infinitely  better  to  come  again 
with  a  successful  window  than  to  keep  at  it  until  it  grows  stale. 

If  a  special  sale  of  an  article  is  to  be  featured  in  the  window  Friday  is  the 
best  day  on  which  to  spring  it,  for  reason  that  it  is  usually  a  dull  day  in  almost 
every  community,  therefore  the  best  time  to  make  a  special  bid  for  business.  The 
policy  of  putting  on  display  certain  goods  to  be  sold  at  a  special  price  two  or 
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three  days  later  has  proven  unwise — now  is  the  accepted  lime — seen  today  it  may 
be  forgotten  tomorrow.  Failure  to  appreciate  the  vakie  of  their  window,  so 
prevalent  among  druggists,  Mr.  Gwyer  classifies  as  almost  a  crime. 


THE  DRUG  STORE  CRISIS. 


chas.  m.  ford,  ph.  g. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  in  this  paper  to  sound  the  alarm  of  some  new  danger  liiac 
threatens  the  members  of  our  craft  or  to  announce  any  newly  arrived  condition. 
Rather,  to  call  attention  to  what  is  the  common  knowledge  of  all  the  dispensing 
pharmacists  of  the  country  and  see  if  we  are  doing  individually  and  collectively 
our  full  duty  in  meeting  those  conditions,  which  are  thrust  upon  us  by  a  revolution 
in  medical  practice. 

This  revolution  is  so  fixed  and  widespread  that  even  the  general  public  have 
observed  it  and  are  a  part  of  it,  as  much  as  pharmacists  and  physicians. 

This  writer,  since  his  retirement  from  active  business  about  a  year  ago,  has 
enjoyed  a  more  advantageous  viewpoint  than  is  afforded  from  a  position  back 
of  the  prescription  case. 

The  aforesaid  viewpoint  was  made  even  more  advantageous  when,  two  months 
ago,  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Healith  created  the  office  of  state  drug  inspector 
and  conferred  the  same  upon  this  wandering  pharmacist. 

In  the  brief  period  that  has  elapsed  since  entering  upon  the  state's  pay  roll  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  look  in  upon  all  my  fellow  pharmacists  of  the  city  of 
Denver. 

Fifty  such  official  visits  have  been  made  to  as  many  different  stores  and  a  few 
facts  gathered  from  each  visit  are  herewith  laid  before  you. 

There  are,  all  told,  181  stores  in  Denver. 

The  fifty  here  reported  are  not  all  in  one  section  but  from  different  sections  of 
the  city,  so  as  not  to  impair  the  average. 

In  the  fifty  stores,  211  persons  are  employed,  including  proprietors  actively 
engaged  and  help  of  all  kinds.  Of  these  211  persons,  84  are  registered  pharma- 
cists.   There  are  307  new  prescriptions  dispensed  daily. 

We  have  one  firm  operating  several  stores  in  the  center  of  the  city,  who 
dispense  about  200  prescriptions  daily.  This  firm  should  obviously  be  excluded 
from  any  calculations  to  show  average  conditions. 

The  307  prescriptions  now  dispensed  at  fifty  stores  could  easily  be  dispensed 
at  ten  stores  without  any  of  the  remaining  forty  stores  suffering  any  material 
loss.  In  fact  the  apparent  sacrifice  might,  to  each  of  them  be  a  gain,  if  an  effort 
were  made  to  secure  business  from  other  undeveloped  sources. 

For  instance,  assuming  that  about  250  families  are  tributary  to  each  store  and 
the  wants  of  these  families  in  such  articles  strictly  appropriate  for  druggists  to 
handle  were  carefully  considered  the  drug  store  might  become  a  much  more 
useful  institution  in  the  community  than  the  present  so-called  prescription  phar- 
macy, which  is  such  only  in  name  and  disappointed  hopes. 
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With  the  prescription  features  eliminated,  there  could  be  made  a  reduction  in 
cost  of  help  and  possibly  hours.  Suppository  moulds,  tablet  machine,  capsule 
fillers,  microscope  and  chemical  apparatus,  such  as  belong  to  a  real  pharmacy 
would  no  longer  be  required.  The  unsightly  prescription  case,  which  still  clings 
to  so  many  stores  could  be  relegated  to  deserved  oblivion  and  its  ancient  and 
senseless  secrets  laid  bare. 

It  never  had  any  legitimate  use,  except  to  conceal  loafers  and  faulty  store- 
keeping.  Another  good  riddance  would  be  that  large  class  of  merchandise  in 
pint  bottles,  that  never  served  but  two  purposes,  one  to  remind  us  of  our  friend, 
the  detail  man ;  the  other  to  fill  a  four-ounce  prescription  once. 

The  business  day  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  might  be  shortened.  It  is  true 
that  prescription  dispensing  is  not  the  only  work  about  a  drug  store  requiring 
skill,  for  as  we  all  know  the  services  of  the  trained  and  experienced  pharmacist 
are  just  as  essential  in  supplying  the  household  remedies  and  giving  the  necessary 
information  and  advice  regarding  them. 

Therefore  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  classify  stores  into  those  doing 
prescription  work  and  those  refusing  it,  the  same  regulation  and  restriction  would 
be  required  in  both  classes. 

It  is  hopeless  to  look  for  a  return  to  prescription  wanting  by  physicians.  It  is 
in  fact  becoming  a  lost  art  and  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  inevitable. 

Modern  surgery,  osteopathy,  electropathy,  Christian  Science  and  hygienic  treat- 
ment have  all  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  pharmacist's  calling. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  keep  our  eye  on  the  two  great  foes  to  ethics  in  pharmacy, 
as  well  as  in  medicine,  the  detail  man  and  the  dispensing  doctor. 

Let  us  join  hands  anew  with  the  American  Medical  Association  for  an  open 
Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary  in  every  pharmacy,  in  every  physician's 
office  and  in  every  college  of  medicine. 


THE  DEATH  BENEFIT  IDEA. 

W'ilhelm  Bodemann  of  Chicago  is  very  much  interested  in  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  cooperative  death  benefit  plan  among  pharmacists.  He  has  sent  us  two  or 
three  letters  on  the  subject  which  have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time, 
and  other  druggists  have  responded  with  approval.  We  gave  space  last  month, 
for  instance,  to  a  communication  from  John  C.  Endress.  It  strikes  us  that  the 
idea  is  worth  developing.  The  plan  would  be  simply  for  each  member  to  be 
assessed  50  cents  or  $1.00,  say,  whenever  there  was  a  death,  and  the  amount  so 
collected  would  be  sent  to  the  widow-  to  help  defray  the  funeral  and  other  expenses. 
Oftentimes  the  best  of  men  die  without  leaving  vei-y  much  in  the  way  of  money, 
and  four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  or  even  less  than  that,  becomes  almost  a  godsend. 
If  a  thousand  men  would  go  into  the  scheme,  and  the  assessment  were  modestly 
set  at  50  cents,  this  would  make  $500 — a  very  tidy  sum  in  cases  of  emergency. 
The  logical  organization  to  push  this  thing  is  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  we  commend 
the  proposition  to  Major-General  Charles  Mylert  Carr,  soldier,  propagandist, 
and  penman-in-chief  of  the  organization. — Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 
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THE  PROGRESS  U1-"  I'HARMACV. 

Abstracts  from  the  Report  on  the   Progress 

of  Pharmacy  for  the  Year  1911,  by 

C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Reporter. 

(Second  InstaUmcnt.) 

Acetic  Ether :  Rational  Method  of  Prepa- 
ration.— According  to  A.  Kurtenaker  and  H. 
Habermann  acetic  ether  is  most  rationally 
prepared  from  molecular  proportions  of  al- 
cohol and  acetic  acid,  using  nickel  sulphate 
as  a  dehydrating  medium.  While  an  excess 
of  alcohol  causes  the  esterification  of  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  acetic  acid,  the  re- 
sulting acetic  ether  is  contaminated  with  con- 
siderable quantities  of  alcohol  which  can  be 
removed  only  by  a  tedious  process.  They 
recommend  that  the  reacting  mixture  be 
heated  in  a  water  bath,  under  a  reflux  con- 
denser, and  as  soon  as  the  thermometer  in- 
dicates a  boiling  point  of  about  73°,  to  re- 
verse the  condenser  and  collect  the  distillate 
so  long  as  the  boiling  point  does  not  rise  ma- 
terially above  73°.  When  this  occurs,  the 
mixture  is  again  heated  under  the  reflux 
condenser  until«the  contents  of  the  still  again 
boil  at  73°,  when  the  distillate  is  collected  as 
before — this  alternate  systematic  treatment 
being  repeated  until  no  further  distillate 
passes  over  at  the  temperature  of  73°.  This 
method  secures  the  largest  yield  of  pure 
acetic  ether. — Jour.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  1911, 
No.  12. 

Camphor :  Tests  of  Identity  and  Purity. — 
W.  Lenz  has  made  some  comprehensive 
studies  regarding  the  tests  of  identity  and 
purity  of  camphor.  He  finds  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  melting  point  affords  an  ex- 
cellent criterion  and  aid  to  establish  the 
purity  of  a  sample.  The  optical  rotation, 
however,  gives  no  reliable  data  for  the  valua- 
tion of  crude  camphor,  the  impurities  of 
which  show  a  stronger  rotatory  power  than 
pure  camphor ;  it  is  of  value,  however,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  sample  consists 
of  natural  d-camphor.  While  the  determina- 
tion of  the  residue  of  evaporation  is  a  valu- 


abk-  aid  to  establish  the  purity  of  camphor, 
this  is  too  tedious  and  consequently  imprac- 
ticable. The  conversion  into  oxim  has  been 
improved  by  the  author  so  that  a  yield  of 
about  93%  instead  of  from  75  to  85%  is  ob- 
tainable; but  a  valuation  of  the  sample  is  im- 
practicable because  of  the  disparity  between 
the  theoretical  and  actual  yield  of  oxim  is 
still  too  great.  The  vanillin-hydrochloric  re- 
action is  of  service  only  for  the  identification 
of  natural  camphor;  moreover,  the  red  color 
of  this  reaction  is  exceeded  by  that  produced 
by  pure  hydrochloric  acid  (38%  HCl)  on 
natural  camphor.  But  the  amount  of  sub- 
stance insoluble  in  10  parts  of  this  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  affords  an  excellent  cri- 
terion for  estimating  the  impurities  in  com- 
mercial camphor,  which  may  serve  well  as  a 
basis  for  a  reliable  process.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  no  single  reac- 
tion will  serve  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the 
composition  of  crude  camphor,  which  be- 
comes possible  only  by  a  combination  of  the 
various  tests  and  reactions  proposed. — .Arch, 
d.  Pharm.,  249    (1911),  No.  4,  286-298. 

Synthetic  Camphor:  Continued  Improve- 
ment in  German  Manufacture. — Gehe  &  Co. 
report  that  while  in  other  countries  some  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Synthetic  Camphor 
have  relinquished  their  efforts  to  compete 
with  the  natural  product,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued high  price  of  oil  of  turpentine  and 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  Japanese  Cam- 
phor, the  restless  energy  of  German  manu- 
facturers in  improving  and  devising  new 
methods  has  enabled  them  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully and  to  maintain  the  position  of 
synthetic  camphor  on  the  market.  The  out- 
look for  a  continuation  of  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  camphor  is  the  more  encourag- 
ing, since  it  has  been  clearly  proven  that  the 
artificial  product  possesses  identically  the 
same  therapeutic  properties  and  practically 
the  same  chemical  character  as  the  natural. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVI  (1911),  No.  32,  321. 

Barium,  Strontium  and  Calcium :  Quanti- 
tative Separation  and  Estimation. — v.  d.  Horn 
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and  V.  d.  Bos  describe  a  new  method  for  the 
quantitative  separation  of  barium,  strontium 
and  calcium,  which  is  adaptable  both  for 
their  gravimetric  and  volumetric  estimation 
in  their  admixtures.  The  dilute  solution  is 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid  and  the  barium 
precipitated  with  excess  of  ammonium  chro- 
mate,  the  barium  chromate  being  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed,  dried  and  weighed.  From 
(he  filtrate  the  strontium  chromate  is  precipi- 
tated quantitatively  by  50%  alcohol,  and  in 
the  filtrate  from  this  the  calcium  is  quanti- 
tatively precipitated  as  oxalate.  The  details 
of  the  volumetric  method,  based  upon  the 
reactions  described,  must  be  consulted  in  the 
original  abstract. — Pharm.  Weekbl,  1911,  5, 
through  Pharm.  Zentralh.,  LII  (1911),  No. 
30,  298. 

Mercury:  Colorimetric  Estimation  in  Very 
Dilute  Solutions. — H.  R.  Procter  and  R.  A. 
Seymour-Jones  recommends  a  colorimetric 
method  for  the  estimation  of  mercury  in  very 
dilute  solution  which  is  based  upon  the  ob- 
servations that  the  metal  is  not  precipitable 
as  sulphide  with  H2S  in  the  presence  of  for- 
mic-, citric-  or  other  organic  acid,  the  HgS 
being  retained  in  colloidal  solution.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  color  produced  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  metal  present, 
which  may  then  be  estimated  by  comparison 
with  a  standardized  solution  of  the  same  by 
one  of  the  known  colorimetric  methods. — 
Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  Industr.,  through  Chem. 
Ztg.,  1911,  No.  90. 

Nitrates:  Detection  in  Portable  Waters. 
— Caron  and  Raquet  recommend  a  solution 
of  salicylic  acid  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  as  a  valuable  reagent  for  nitrates  in 
drinking  waters.  Ten  Cc.  of  the  water  are 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  tritu- 
rated with  1  Cc.  of  the  reagent,  and  10  Cc. 
of  water,  followed  by  10  Cc.  ammonia  are 
added.  In  the  presence  of  nitrates  a  yellow 
color  is  developed,  which  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  their  colorimetric  estimation.  It  is 
essential  that  the  reagent  is  freshly  prepared , 
but  this  can  be  avoided  by  adding  1  Cc.  of  a 
1%  solution  of  sodium  salicylate  to  the  evap- 
orating water  under  examination,  and  then 
adding  simply  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
followed  as  before  mentioned  with  water  and 
ammonia. — Rep.  de  Pharm.,  1911,  No.  6. 

Nitrites:  New  Reagent  for  Their  Detec- 
tion in  Potable  Waters. — Dane  proposes  as 
reagent  for  nitrous  acid  in  potable  waters  a 


solution  of  0.02  of  synthetic  indol  in  150.0  of 
95%  alcohol.  If  2  to  5  Cc.  of  this  new  re- 
agent are  added  to  waters  containing  ni- 
trites, and  the  water  is  then  acidulated  with 
a  50%  sulphuric  acid,  a  rose-red  color  is  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  one  minute.  The 
reaction  is  quite  sensitive;  it  may  be  made 
available  for  colorimetric  determinations  of 
nitrites  in  waters,  and  serves  also  for  the 
detection  of  nitrous  acid  in  other  reagents. — 
Bull.  de.  la.  Soc.  Chim.,  IX  (1911),  345. 

Colatein  (Kolatein)  :  A  New  Constituent 
of  Kola-Nuts. — A.  Goris  describes  a  new, 
phenol-like  constituent  of  fresh  kola-nuts, 
which  he  obtained  during  the  isolation  of 
kolatin  with  which  it  occurs  associated  and 
is  separated  by  its  insolubility  in  ether,  in 
which  kolatin  is  soluble.  By  several  recrys- 
tallizations  the  new  body,  which  the  author 
has  named  Kolatein,  was  obtained  in  a  pure 
condition,  leaving  no  residue  on  combustion. 
It  does  not  liberate  carbonic  acid  from 
KHCO3,  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
lead  acetate,  gives  a  green  color  with  ferric 
chloride  and  its  solution  becomes  violet-rea 
on  addition  of  ammonia.  Kolatein  is  soluble 
in  hot  water,  more  sparingly  in  cold  water; 
also  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone  and  wood- 
spirit  but  insoluble  in  ether,  choloroform, 
petroleum  ether  and  xylol.  From  its  aque- 
ous solution  it  crystallizes  with  water  of 
crystallization,  which,  however,  it  loses  rap- 
idly on  drying,  and  in  this  respect  resembles 
phloroglucin  with  which  it  has  various  reac- 
tions in  common.  It  differs,  however,  from 
phloroglucin  by  its  bitter  taste,  its  coloration 
(green)  with  ferric  chloride,  and  its  melting 
point,  which  is  257°-258°.  In  its  chemical 
relations  it  apparently  belongs  to  the  group 
of  catechins. — Bull.  des.  Science,  de  Pharma- 
col, 1911,  No.  3. 

Opium:  Culture-Experiments  in  Austria. 
— Dr.  W.  Mitlacher  and  R.  Wasicky  give 
some  interesting  information  concerning  cul- 
ture experiments  undertaken  in  Austria  dur- 
ing recent  years  with  the  object  of  cheapen- 
ing the  method  of  collecting  the  opium  from 
the  poppy.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  nu- 
merous experiments  recorded  during  the  past 
century  that  the  poppy  {Papaver  somniferum, 
L.)  cultivated  throughout  Central  Europe, 
will  yield  by  the  Oriental  method  of  collection 
(by  incisions  in  the  unripe  capsules)  opium 
differingvery  little  or  not  at  all  from  Smyrna 
opium  of  normal  quality  in  its  alkaloidal  con- 
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tent.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  for  the 
production  of  opium  has,  however,  been  pro- 
hibitive on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
labor  required  for  collecting  the  poppy  juice 
by  incisions  on  the  capsules  of  the  growing 
plant.  The  authors  therefore  conceived  that 
a  method  of  expression  might  lead  to  the 
economical  production  of  the  opium  of  satis- 
factory quality;  but  in  this  they  were  disap- 
pointed. Opium  obtained  in  this  way  was 
extremely  deficient  in  alkaloid,  containing 
only  about  5%  of  the  quantity  of  morphine 
found  in  opium  prepared  from  the  same  crop 
by  the  Oriental  method;  nor  was  it  possible  to 
obtain  more  than  20%  of  the  morphine  con- 
tent of  the  latter,  by  repeated  extraction  of 
the  marc  remaining  after  the  expression  of 
the  juice.  Nevertheless,  the  authors  believe 
that  by  improving  the  method  of  expression, 
using  a  press  of  greater  power,  possibly  in 
connection  with  an  inflow  of  warm  water,  it 
may  be  practicable  to  prepare  an  opium  with 
a  profitable  content  of  alkaloid,  though  ad- 
mitting that  at  present  the  proposed  method 
has  no  practical  value. — Unt.  d.  Allg.  Oesterr. 
Apoth.-Ver.,  1911,  No.  5. 

Rhamnus  Cathartica :  Constituents  of  the 
Bark. — Introducing  the  subject  of  their  re- 
cent researches  on  the  constituents  of  the 
bark  of  Rhamnus  Cathartica,  A.  Tschirch 
and  H.  Bromberger  mention  that  more  than 
60  years  ago  Max  Boriswanger  had  deter- 
mined the  presence  in  this  bark  of  the  fol- 
lowing constituents :  An  oil  (colored  green 
by  chlorophyll)  rhamnoxanthin,  amorphous 
resin;  tannin,  crystallizable  bitter  principle, 
and  sugar;  but  none  of  these  bodies  were 
definitely  characterized  Since  then  (1898), 
Tschirch  announced  the  presence  of  "Oxy- 
methylanthraquinone"  in  this  bark  (compare 
also  Rhamnus  Catharticus,"  Proceedings, 
1901,  741).  By  their  recent  researches 
Tschirch  and  Bromberger  have  now  isolated 
and  definitely  describe  the  following  addi- 
tional constituents  :  "Rhamnosterin,"  a  near- 
ly colorless  body  belonging  to  the  phytoster- 
ins;  "Rhamnofluorin,"  an  ash-gray  body, 
crystallizing  in  flat  plates,  soluble  in  ammonia 
and  alcohol  with  green-yellow  fluorescence ; 
"Emodin"  (=Frangula-Emodin)  ;  "Chryso- 
phanol"  (==pure  Chrysophanic  acid)  ;  "S- 
Glucose" ;  and  "Tannic  Acid."  Arch.  d. 
Pharm.,  249   (1911),  No.  3,  218-223. 

Gentian  Root :     Changes  During  the  Vege- 
tation Period. — M.  Bridel  makes  some  inter- 


esting observations  concerning  the  changes 
in  chemical  constituents  of  Gentian  Root 
during  the  vegetation  period  of  one  year.  He 
finds  that  considerable  variations  occur  dur- 
ing the  period,  particularly  in  the  direction 
of  the  carbohydrate  hydrolysable  by  inver- 
sion. In  the  case  of  gentiopicrin  these  varia- 
tions are  not  appreciable,  the  roots  contain- 
ing constantly  at  least  2%  of  this  glucoside. 
The  quantity  of  carbohydrates  hydrolysable 
by  inversion,  however,  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  vegetation  period  amounts  to 
1.2%  was  found  at  the  end  to  be  7.8%.  Gen- 
tianose  is  always  present  in  the  amount  of 
H%,  except  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  at  which  period  the  root  contains  genti- 
obiose,  and  that  the  content  of  gentianose  is 
greatest  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September  The  greatest  variations,  in  fact, 
is  shown  in  the  saccharose  content,  which  ac- 
cumulates towards  the  end  of  the  vegetation 
period  and  disappears  completely  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next,  as  does  also  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  gentianose — Journ.  de  Pharm.  et 
Chim.,  1911,  No.  6. 

Tincture  of  Gentian  :  Improved  Prepara- 
tion.— In  the  course  of  his  studies  on  the 
constituents  of  Gentian  Root  and  the  changes 
occurring  during  the  process  of  drying  and 
preservation  (see  Gentian  Roots,  above), 
Bridel  has  determined  that  the  active  constit- 
uents of  the  fresh  roots  may  be  preserved 
without  appreciable  loss  if  a  rational  process 
of  drying  is  observed.  In  a  further  commu- 
nication the  author  now  points  out  that  the 
ferment  existing  in  fresh  Gentian  Root,  be- 
ing practically  unchanged  in  the  properly 
dried  drug,  it  is  liable  to  exert  unfavorable 
activity  on  the  gentiopicrin  if  the  gentian  is 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that  this 
ferment  should  therefore  be  destroyed  by 
preparing  the  tincture  with  hot  alcohol.  A 
properly  prepared  tincture  of  gentian  should 
contain  about  1%  of  gentiopicrin. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  LVI  (1911),  No.  54,  544. 

Cherry-Laurel  Water:  Preservation,  Clar- 
ification, etc. — A.  Astom  points  out  that 
cherrv-laurel  water  can  be  effectually  pre- 
served only  by  keeping  it  in  completely  filled, 
well-closed  bottles,  protected  from  light.  The 
loss  in  hydrocyanic  acid  in  open  bottles,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  not  filled,  is  very 
considerable,  and  this  loss  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  influence  of  light.  The  author  ad- 
vises the  use  of  small  brown-glass  bottles  for 
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storing  this  water  and  also  for  dispensing  it. 
Moreover  it  must  be  tested  from  time  to  time 
regarding  its  strength,  and  should  be  re- 
newed more  frequently  than  is  at  present  re- 
quired by  the  French  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
directs  the  renewal  of  distilled  waters  annu- 
ally. Regarding  the  clarification  of  cherry- 
laurel  water,  the  author  cautions  against  the 
use  of  animal  charcoal,  which  is  capable  of 
absorbing  and  holding  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  HCN.  This  absorption  varies  with 
different  kinds  of  charcoal  and  the  quantity, 
but  time  of  exposure  or  the  temperature  ap- 
pears to  be  of  comparatively  small  influence. 
—Jour.  dc.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  Vol.  IV  0911). 
No.  1. 

Extracts  of  Belladonna  and  Hyoscyaniits : 
New  Method  of  Alkaloidal  Assay. — A  new 
and  simple  method  for  the  estimation  of  al- 
kaloid in  the  extracts  of  belladonna  and 
hyoscyamus  has  been  adopted  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Association  "Pharmakon"  of  St. 
Petersburg,  which  may  be  briefly  outlined  as 
follows:  The  extract  (using  twice  as  much 
extr.  hyoscyam  as  belladon.)  is  liquified  with 
water  and,  after  addition  of  ammonia,  vig- 
orously shaken  with  a  measured  quantity  of 
ether.  After  subsidence,  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
ethereal  extraction  is  evaporated,  the  residue 
is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution  diluted 
with  water,  and  a  specified  quantity  of  l/lO 
N-hydrochloric  acid  added,  the  whole  being 
adjusted  w-ith  water  to  a  specified  volume. 
An  aliquot  quantity  of  liquid  is  then  filtered 
off,  a  measured  quantity  of  ether  is  added, 
and  the  unconsumed  hydrochloric  acid  is 
then  ascertained  by  titration  with  l/lO  N-po- 
tassium  hydroxide,  using  iodeosin  as  indica- 
tor, to  a  faint  rose  color.  The  reaction  is 
quite  sharp,  and  the  calculation  is  made  in 
the  well-known  manner. — Farmaz.  Journ. 
russ,  1911,  138. 

Syrup  of  Raspberry :  Detection  of  Foreign 
Coloring  Matter. — Schwikkard  points  out  that 
the  G.  P.  method  of  testing  for  foreign  col- 
oring matters  in  syrup  of  raspberry,  which 
depends  on  their  solubility  in  amyl  alcohol, 
is  liable  to  be  misleading  because  the  latter 
acquires  a  strong  rose  color  with  all  natural 
raspberry  juices.  He  therefore  recommends 
the  destruction  of  the  natural  color  by  treat- 
ment with  sodium  hydroxide  solution  before 
applying  the  amylalcohol  test. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
LVI   (1911),  No.  57,  578. 

Ferrated  Cod  Liver  Oil:     Preparation  7i'ith 


Ferric  Bcnzoate. — Const.  KoUo  points  out 
that  the  solubility  of  ferric  benzoate  in  cod 
liver  oil  depends  on  the  method  of  its  prepa- 
ration and  the  care  with  which  it  has  been 
preserved,  and  therefore  considers  it  best 
that  pharmacists  prepare  this  salt  themselves 
to  assure  its  proper  quality,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  recommends  the  following  formula  : 
6  Gm.  of  pulverized  benzoic  acid  are  sus- 
pended in  120  Gm.  of  distilled  water  and  ac- 
curately neutralized  with  10%  ammonia,  of 
which  about  8.5  Gm.  are  required.  The  fil- 
tered solution  is  transferred  into  a  wide  and 
deep  porcelain  basin,  and  a  solution  of  9.5 
Gm.  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  of  sp.  gr. 
1.280-1.282,  previously  diluted  with  250  Gm. 
of  distilled  water  and  neutralized  with  am- 
monia as  accurately  as  possible,  is  added  with 
assiduous  stirring.  The  voluminous  precipi- 
tate is  allowed  to  subside,  washed  until  the 
washings  no  longer  give  a  chlorine  reaction, 
drained,  and  rapidly  dried.^Pharm.  Post, 
1911.  Xo.  51. 

I'ng.  Hydrarg.  Oxyd.  Flav:  Preparation. — 
M.  J.  Romeyer  states  that  the  following 
method  yields  a  yellow  oxide  of  mercury 
ointment  satisfactorily  conforming  to  all  re- 
quirements :  Using  a  porcelain  mortar  and 
porcelain  or  glass  pestle,  all  these  carefully 
cleansed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  distilled 
water  and  well  dried,  5.0  Hydrarg.  Oxydat. 
flav.  and  15.0  Lanolin  Anhydric.  are  intimately 
triturated  with  the  aid  of  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath.  The  reddening  of  the  mercuric  oxide 
under  the  influence  of  the  heating  disappears 
completely  on  cooling.  This  mixture  is 
finally  incorporated  with  80.0  Vaselin.  alb., 
10.0  or  more  of  which  may  be  replaced  in 
winter  by  01.  Vaselin.  pur.  The  product 
possesses  permanent  stability  and  is  free 
from  all  side-effects. — L.Union  Pharm.,  1911, 
No.  50. 

Propolis:  Production,  Character,  Com- 
position, Etc. — M.  Kistenmacher  contributes 
an  interesting  and  comprehensive  study  of 
propolis  (bee-bread)  which,  almost  com- 
pletely forgotten  as  a  remedy,  has  in  recent 
years  again  attracted  attention.  He  describes 
its  significance  in  the  hive,  the  method  of  its 
production  by  the  bees  from  the  oil  or  balsam 
on  the  surface  of  pollen  grains,  its  influence 
on  the  construction  of  the  honey-comb,  its 
properties,  composition,  etc.  In  the  fresh  con- 
dition, propolis  is  a  very  soft  mass,  pos- 
sessing strong  adhesive  power,  a  strongly 
aromatic   odor,   a  bitter   taste,   and   varies   in. 
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color  from  greenish-yellow  to  liver-brown. 
The  older  bee-bread,  containing  waxy  and 
refuse  matters,  etc.,  usually  has  a  darker 
color  and  is  less  adhesive.  The  propolis 
or  bee-bread  of  commerce  contains  compara- 
tively only  a  small  percentage  of  solid  mat- 
ter, its  composition  depending  upon  the  work 
of  the  bees  themselves  as  well  as  the  method 
of  the  collection  by  the  bee-keeper.  It  is 
mainly  composed  of  an  oil  or  balsam — the 
so-called  propolis  balsam — which  in  turn  is 
composed  of  cinnamic  alcohol,  cinnamic  acid, 
tannins  and  resins. — Ber.  d.  D.  Pharm.  Ges., 
1911,  No.  1. 

Yoghurt:  Preparation. — Dr.  H.  Kiihl  con- 
tributes a  lengthy  paper  describing  the  proper- 
ties and  preparation  of  the  Bulgarian  milk- 
food  known  as  "Yoghurt"  (also  "jaurt") 
which  is  receiving  considerable  attention  in 
recent  years  and  was  described  in  the  "Re- 
port" of  last  year  (see  Proc.  1910,  390).  The 
author  does  not  add  much  to  the  description 
there  given,  but  gives  some  practical  details 
respecting  its  preparation  which  may  be  of 
supplementary  interest.  He  says  that  of  the 
three  Bacilli  that  are  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  yoghurt  from  milk,  the  one  of 
most  importance  is  Bacillus  Bulgaricus,  since 


it  is  principally  concerned  in  the  peculiar 
acidilication  that  characterizes  this  prepa- 
ratioh,  the  other  two  {Bacterium  lactic  acidi 
Giinthcri  and  a  lactic  acid  Streptococcus) 
serving  mainly  the  purpose  of  modifying  the 
taste  and  preparing  the  milk  for  acidification. 
To  prepare  the  thin-liquid  yoghurt,  which  is 
preferred  to  the  thick  yoghurt  used  in  the 
Balkan  states,  good,  fresh  milk  is  subjected 
to  brief  boiling  and  then  allowed  to  cool  to 
45°C.,  whereupon  it  is  at  once  inoculated 
with  some  old  yoghurt  or,  if  this  is  not 
available,  with  a  yoghurt  culture,  which  must 
be  well  mixed  with  the  milk.  It  is  then  al- 
lowed to  stand  at  a  temperature  of  about 
40°C.,  observing  that  the  temperature  does 
not  fall  below  35°C.,  at  which  temperature 
the  growth  of  the  Bacillus  Bulgaricus  ceases. 
When  the  milk  shows  signs  of  thickening 
— usually  after  three  to  five  hours — the  vessel 
is  transferred  to  a  cool  place,  and  the  yoghurt 
is  then  ready  for  use,  retaining  its  good 
quality  and  taste  several  days.  To  assure 
its  proper  quality  an  experiment  is  made  with 
a  fresh  portion  of  milk,  inoculated  with  some 
of  the  yoghurt  just  prepared. — Pharm.  Ztg. 
LVI  (1911),  No.  45,  454;  from  Sudd.  Apoth. 
Ztg.,  1911,  No.  43. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  UNOFFICIAL  STANDARDS. 


The  following  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards 
relates  to  certain  crude  drugs  and  chemicals  suggested  for  inclusion  in  the  next 
revision  of  the  National  Formulary,  and  by  order  of  the  Council  is  published  in 
the  Journal  in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  discussion  before  the  standards 
proposed  are  finally  adopted. 

Manufacturers,  importers,  analysts,  and  others  interested  in  any  of  the  proposed 
standards,  are  requested  to  send  their  criticisms  and  comments  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Geo.  M.  Beringer,  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

APPROVED  MONOGRAPHS  SUBMITTED  AS  STANDARDS  FOR  UN- 
OFFICIAL DRUGS  AND  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 


CANELLA  ALBA. 

CANELLA. 

The  dried  bark  of  Canella  Ji'iiiterana  (L) 
Gaertn.    (Fam.  Canellaceae). 

In  quills  usually  from  1  to  3  dm.  long  and 
1  to  4  cm.  thick,  occasionally  2  or  3  times  as 
large  or  in  irregular  fragments  of  such  quills, 
the  bark  from  1.5  to  4  or  5  mm.   thick,  the 


(Continued  from  January  issue— page  73.) 

outer  periderm  mostly  removed ;  outer  sur- 
face light  brownish-yellow  or  pale  orange- 
brown,  more  or  less  scaly,  with  few  very  shal- 
low fissures,  often  more  or  less  reticulate 
with  slight  ridges ;  inner  surface  paler, 
smoothish,  but  showing  coarse,  longitudinal 
striae;  fracture  short  and  sharp,  pale  yellow, 
with  an  irregular   slightly  darker  band  just 
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inside  of  the  middle.  Odor  slight  unless  the 
bark  is  heated,  then  aromatic ;  taste  aromatic 
and  peppery-biting,  somewhat  bitter. 

Upon  incineration  Canella  should  yield  not 
over  8  per  cent  of  ash. 

CASCARILLA. 

CASCARILLA. 

Sweetwood  Bark.     Sweet  Bark. 

The  dried  bark  of  Croton  Elufcria  (Linne) 
Bennett  (Fam.  Euphorbiaceae). 

In  quills  or  curved  pieces  from  0.5  to  2.5 
mm.  thick,  having  a  gray  somewhat  fissured, 
easily  detached  corky  layer,  more  or  less 
coated  with  a  white  lichen,  the  uncoated  sur- 
face dull-brown  and  the  inner  surface 
smooth;  fracture  short,  the  fractured  surface 
having  a  resinous  and  radially  striated  ap- 
pearance. 

Odor  characteristic,  being  strong  and  musk- 
like when  the  bark  is  burned.  Taste  warm, 
aromatic  and  very  bitter. 

Upon  incineration  Cascarilla  should  yield 
not  over  10  per  cent  of  ash. 

CAULOPHYLLUM. 

CAULOPHYLLUM. 

Blue  Cohosh,  Blueberry  Root,  Papoose  Root, 
Squaw  Root,  Blue  Ginseng. 

The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Caulophyl- 
lum  thalictroides  (L.)  Michaux  (Fam.  Ber- 
beridaceae). 

From  7  to  15  cm.  long  and  5  to  15  mm. 
thick;  of  horizontal  growth  much  branched, 
the  rhizome  slightly  compressed  from  above, 
bearing  large  cup-shaped  stem  scars  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  underneath  a  tangled  or 
matted  mass  of  long,  curly,  thin,  tough  roots 
which  frequently  conceal  the  rhizome,  both 
rhizome  and  roots  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish- 
gray  color ;  fracture  tough  and  woody ;  odor- 
less but  sternutatory,  the  taste  bitter,  sweet 
and  acrid. 

Upon  incineration  Caulophyllum  should 
yield  not  over  6  per  cent  ash. 

SEMEN  APII. 

CELERY    SEED. 

The  ripe  fruit  of  Apitim  graveolens  Linne 
(Fam.  Umbelli ferae). 

Consisting  of  two  mericarps,  which  may  be 
united  or  separate.  Mericarp  ovoid,  slightly 
curved,  1  to  2  mm.  long,  rather  more  than 
half  as  broad  and  about  half  as  thick,  of  a 
rather  deep  brown  color ;  the  inner  surface 
flat,  the  outer  convex,   smooth   except   for  5 


very  slender  light  colored  ribs,  two  of  which 
are  marginal.  Oil  tubes  in  the  pericarp  about 
l;i,  one  to  three  in  each  interval  between  the 
liibs.  Odor  characteristic,  agreeable,  taste 
aromatic,  warm  and  somewhat  pungent. 

Upon  incineration  Celery  Seed  should  yield 
not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  ash. 

CENTAURIUM. 

CENTAURY. 

The  dried  flowering  herb  of  Erythraea 
Centaurium  (L.)  Pers.  (Fam.  Gentianaceae). 

Glabrous,  1.5  to  5  dm.  high,  at  lengtb  much 
branched  from  the  base,  little  if  at  all 
branched  from  above,  the  stems  slender, 
sharply  angled  or  narrowly  winged,  sparsely 
leafy;  leaves  opposite,  entire,  mostly  3 
nerved,  sessile,  those  at  the  base  obovate  and 
obtuse,  2  to  3  cm.  long,  the  base  narrow  and 
petiole-like,  the  upper  gradually  changing  to 
oval,  then  ovate,  or  even  lance-linear,  acute 
or  acutish;  flowers  in  a  (mostly  dense)  ter- 
minal and  at  length  compound  cyme,  rose-col- 
ored ;  calyx  about  5  to  7  mm.  long,  deeply  5 
parted,  the  short  tube  sharply  angled,  the 
linear-attenuate  lobes  with  a  sharp  midrib ; 
corolla-tube  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx,  slender,  the  limb  10  to  15  mm.  broad, 
its  lobes  broadly  oblong  or  oval;  stamens  5, 
exserted,  bright-yellow,  their  anthers  twisted 
when  old ;  pistil  2  carpelled.  Odor  faint  but 
characteristic  and  taste  persistently  bitter. 

Upon  incineration  Centaury  should  yield 
not  over  5  per  cent  of  ash. 

CETRARIA. 

CETRARIA. 

Iceland  Moss. 

The  dried  thallus  of  Cetraria  Islandica 
(Linne)   Ascharius   (Fam.  Parmeliaceae). 

Foliaceous  5  to  10  cm.  long,  often  of  equal 
or  even  greater  breadth,  irregularly  branched 
into  narrow  fringed  and  channelled  lobes ; 
brownish  above,  underneath  whitish  and 
marked  with  depressed  silvery  spots ;  brittle 
and  odorless,  but  when  moistened  with  water 
becoming  soft  and  cartilaginous  and  develop- 
ing a  slight  odor ;  taste  bitter  and  mucilagin- 
ous. 

Before  use  Cetraria  should  be  freed  from 
pine  needles,  other  lichens  or  other  foreign 
matters,  which  are  often  found  mxed  with  it. 

A  5  per  cent  decoction  should  gelatinize  on 
cooling. 

Upon  incineration  Cetraria  should  yield  not 
more  than  1.5  per  cent  of  ash. 
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PIX   LITHANTHRACIS. 
Coal  Tar.     Pix  Carbonis. 

The  tar  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  coal  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas. 

A  nearly  black,  thick  liquid  or  semi-solid, 
heavier  than  water  and  possessing  a  charac- 
teristic naphthalene-like  odor  and  a  sharp 
burning  taste. 

It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  which 
i*.  imparts  its  characteristic  odor  and  taste 
and  a  faint  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  but  par- 
tially dissolved  by  alcohol,  acetone,  methyl 
alcohol  or  petroleum  benzin ;  almost  entirely 
by  ether ;  entirely  by  benzol,  carbon  disulphide 
or  chloroform. 

COCCULUS  INDICUS. 
Fructus  Cocculi.     Fish  Berry.     Indian  Berry. 

The  dried  fruit  of  Anamirta  Cocculus 
(Linne),  W.  &  Arn.  {A  paniculata,  Cole- 
brook  ;  Menispermuin  Cocculus,  Linne.  Fam. 
Menispermaceae) . 

Reniform  about  10  mm.  long  and  6  mm. 
broad  and  thick  blackish-brown  and  wrinkled ; 
hilum  and  micropyle  close  together,  separated 
by  a  shallow  sinus  and  connected  by  an  ob- 
scure ridge  running  around  the  convex  side. 
Seed  urn  shaped,  its  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse sections  crescent  shaped;  testa  slightly 
bitter ;  the  seed  is  whitish-yellow  and  in- 
tensely bitter. 

Upon  incineration  Cocculus  should  yield 
not  over  5  per  cent  of  ash. 

CONDURANGO. 

Cortex  Condurango.  Condurango  Bark, 
.  Condurango  is  the  dried  bark  of  the  stem 
and  branches  of  a  climbing  shrub  indigenous 
to  the  Northern  Andean  region  of  South 
America,  probably  Marsdenia  Condurango 
Reichenbach  fil.  (Fam.  Asclepiadaceae). 

Condurango  occurs  in  quilled  or  curved 
pieces  about  5  cm.  to  15  cm.  long  and  0.5  to  2 
cm.  wide,  the  bark  2  to  7  mm.  thick;  cork 
thin,  grayish  red  brown,  warty  or  soft-scaly; 
inner  surface  pale,  yellow-gray  and  coarsely 
striated;  breaking  with  a  short  and  granular 
fracture,  somewhat  fibrous  in  the  inner  layer 
and  of  a  pale  brownish  color. 

A  cross  section  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, exhibits  a  periderm  of  layers  of  thin 
cork  cells  and  a  primary  bundle  of  colorless 
shining  long  bast  fibres  at  the  inner  border 
of  the  primary  bark;  in  the  secondary  bark, 
yellow  stone  cells  but  no  bast  fibres;  in  the 


bast  narrow  medullary  rays,  bast  fibres  and 
stone  cells;  numerous  lactiferous  vessels 
with  dark  content  in  all  but  the  periderm  and 
tlic  inner  parenchyma  rich  in  starch;  calcium 
oxalate  in  single  crystals  in  the  outer  bark 
and  elsewhere  in  numerous  rosette  aggre- 
gates. 

The  bark  is  bitter,  somewhat  acrid  and 
slightly  aromatic  and  has  a  somewhat  pun- 
gent odor  resembling  pepper.  Upon  incinera- 
tion it  yields  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of 
ash,  containing  traces  of  manganese.  An  in- 
fusion of  condurango  (1  to  5)  made  cold  is 
clear,  but  on  heating  becomes  turbid  and  on 
ccoling  clears  again. 

FLORES  CONVALLARIAE. 

CONVALLARIA     FLOWERS. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Flowers. 

The  dried  inflorescence  of  Couzallaria  ma- 
jalis  Linne  (Fam.  Liliaccae). 

From  15  to  25  cm.  long,  the  peduncle  usu- 
ally more  than  half  of  the  length.  Peduncle 
dull-green  or  below  purplish-green,  and  more 
or  less  angled;  flowers  white,  but  usually 
drying  brownish,  usually  10  to  20  in  number, 
borne  in  a  more  or  less  secund  raceme  on  re- 
curved pedicels  which  are  usually  from  a  half 
longer  than  their  flowers  to  twice  their 
length,  pedicel  subtended  by  a  whitish,  ovate, 
acute  bract  about  half  its  length;  flowers  ft 
to  8  mm.  long  and  rather  broader,  bell- 
shaped,  six-parted,  the  segments  ovate,  obtuse, 
and  slightly  recurved;  stamens  6,  included, 
adnate  to  the  base  of  the  corolla;  style  col- 
umnar, 3  grooved.  Odor  agreeable;  taste 
sweetish,  then  somewhat  acrid. 

PERSIO. 

CUDBEAR. 

Red  Indigo. 

A  purplish  red  powder  prepared  from  spC' 
cies  of  Roccella,  Lecanora  and  other  lichens- 

The  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  cud* 
bear  is  of  a  deep  red  color  which  is  rendered 
lighter  in  tint  by  the  addition  of  acids  and 
changed  to  purplish  red  on  the  addition  of 
alkalies 

2  dn  of  cudbear  agitated  occasionally 
with  200  Cc.  of  water  and  then  filtered, 
yields  a  deep  red  liquid,  which  may  be  used 
for  the  following  tests : 

If  5  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  cudbear 
(1  in  100)  be  acidulated  with  5  drops  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  boiled  for  one  minute, 
the  addition  of  5  drops  of  stannous  chloride 
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T.  S.,  and  further  boiling  for  one  minute, 
should  yield  a  liquid  possessing  only  a  faint 
pink  color,  (absence  of  Brazilwoud  or  log- 
wood, both  of  which  produce  a  deep  red 
color  with  this  test). 

If  100  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  cud- 
bear (1  in  100)  be  shaken  with  25  grammes 
of  kaolin  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  during  one 
hour  and  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  should  be 
almost  entirely  decolorized,  when  compared 
with  some  of  the  original  solution,  which  is 
to  be  retained  for  comparison  (absence  of  a 
number  of  coal  tar  colors  which  are  unaltered 
by  this  treatment). 

When  carefully  ignited  to  constant  weight 
cudbear  should  leave  not  more  than  35  per 
cent  of  residue,  consisting  mainly  of  sodium 
chloride. 

DIACETYL  MORPHNE. 
CnHiT  (QH30)2  NO3  =  369.194. 

A  synthetic  alkaloid  obtained  by  the  acteyl- 
ization  of  Morphine. 

White  odorless  crystalline  powder  of  alka- 
line reaction  and  a  bitter  taste. 

Soluble  in  1600  parts  of  water,  26  parts  of 
alcohol,  2  parts  of  chloroform,  70  parts  of 
ether  and  6  parts  of  benzin,  also  soluble  in 
3  parts  of  boiling  alcohol. 

Diacetyl  Morphine  melts  at  170°-171°  C. 

On  incineration  it  should  not  leave  more 
than  0.01  per  cent  of  ash. 

0.1  Gm.  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  sulphuric  acid 
should  not  impart  any  coloration  to  the  liquid. 

If  0.1  Gm.  be  dissolved  in  1  Cc.  alcohol 
and  to  this  solution  1  Cc.  sulphuric  acid  be 
added  and  warmed,  the  odor  of  acetic  ether 
will  be  perceptible  in  a  few  minutes. 

If  0.1  Gm.  be  dissolved  in  2  Cc.  Iodic  Acid 
(1-10)  no  iodine  should  be  liberated  (ab- 
sence of  morphine). 

A  trace  of  the  alkaloid  dissolved  in  a  small 
porcelain  dish  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  the  solution, 
the  color  turning  greenish  blue  when  slightly 
warmed,  or  after  standing  3  to  5  minutes 
without  warming.  (Absence  of  morphine  and 
test  for  identification). 

On  adding  one  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T. 
S.  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  10  Cc.  potassium 
ferricyanide  (1  in  1000)  and  then  1  Cc.  alco- 
holic solution  of  Diacetyl  Morphine  (1  in 
100)  no  greenish  or  blue  color  should  be  pro- 
duced at  once  (absence  of  morphine). 

If  0.2  Gm.  of  the  alkaloid  is  dissolved  in 
5  Cc.  of  water,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  drops 


of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  solution 
is  slowly  poured  into  5  Cc.  of  5  per  cent  po- 
tassium hydroxide  solution,  shaking  the  test 
tube  occasionally,  a  white  precipitate  is 
.'ormcd,  which  is  quickly  re-dissolved,  yield- 
ing a  perfectly  clear  and  colorless  solution 
(absence  of  other  alkaloids),  and  if  this  solu- 
tion be  heated  no  ammonia  reaction  should  be 
obtained  with  moistened  red  litmus  paper  (ab- 
sence of  ammonium  salts). 

DIACETYL     MORPHINE     HYDRO- 
CHLORIDE. 
C.M^^.i.C,U,0)^  NO3HCI   H.O   =  423.68. 

The  hydrochloride  of  the  synthetic  alkaloid 
obtained  by  the  acetylization  of  Morphine. 

White  crystalline  powder  of  a  bitter  taste. 
Soluble  in  2  parts  of  water,  9  parts  of  alcohol 
and  4  parts  of  chloroform.  Almost  insoluble 
in  ether  and  in  petroleum  ether. 

The  salt,  when  heated  to  about  200°  C, 
turns  brown  and  melts  at  about  233°  C. 

Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  and  yields 
a  white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  T.  S. 
insoluble  in  Nitric  Acid. 

If  5  Cc.  of  the  acqueous  solution  (1  in  20) 
is  slowly  added  to  3  Cc.  5  per  cent  potassium 
hydroxide  solution  a  white  precipitate  ap- 
pears, which  rapidly  dissolves  and  yields  a 
perfectly  clear  and  colorless  solution  (absence 
of  other  alkaloids),  and  if  this  solution  be 
heated  no  ammonia  reaction  should  be  ob- 
tained with  moistened  red  litmus  paper  (ab- 
sence of  ammonium  salts). 

On  adding  one  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T.  S. 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  10  Cc.  potassium 
ferricyanide  (1  in  1000)  and  then  1  Cc.  aque- 
ous solution  Diacetyl  Morphine  Hydrochlor- 
ide (1  in  100)  no  greenish  or  blue  color 
should  be  produced  at  once  (absence  of  mor- 
phine). 

It  should  respond  to  the  other  reactions  for 
purity  when  carried  out  as  described  under 
diacetyl  morphine. 

CORNUS   FLORIDA. 

DOG-WOOD   BARK. 

Bark  of  Flowering  Dogwood  or  Cornel. 

The  dried  bark  of  the  root  of  Cornus 
Florida  L.     (Fam.  Coniaceae). 

Occurring  in  irregular,  chip-like  pieces,  or 
portions  of  quills,  usually  less  than  5  cm. 
long  and  1  to  4  mm.  thick;  externally  of  a 
dingy  brown  color,  lightly  fissured  and  thinly 
scaly,  or  reddish  where  the  corky  layer  has 
been   removed ;    inner   surface  varying    from 
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pinkish-brown  to  red-purple,  nsually  liarsh 
to  the  touch  from  numerous  short  striae ; 
fracture  short,  its  surface  whitish  with  yel- 
low striae,  except  the  inner  layer,  which  is 
light  purple.  Odor  slight  and  non-character- 
istic;   taste   bitter   and  astringent. 

Upon  incineration  Cornus  should  yield  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  ash. 

DROSERA. 

DR0SER.\. 

Sundew,  Youthwort,  Lustwort. 

The  air  dried  flowering  plant  Drosera  ro- 
tundifolia  Linne.  (Fam.  Droseraceae),  fre- 
quently mixed  with  the  closely  allied  species 
Drosera  intermedia  Hayne  and  Drosera  longi- 
folia  Linne  or  at  times  wholly  substituted  by 
by  these. 

A  delicate  plant  of  a  reddish  color  through- 
out, with  few  fibrous  blackish  rootlets ;  leaves 
all  in  a  basal  rosette,  the  blade  orbicular 
about  15  mm.  in  diameter  abruptly  contracted 
into  a  long,  slender  pubescent  petiole,  the 
upper  surface  covered  with  glandular  hairs ; 
scape  filiform,  smooth,  10  to  20  Cm.  long, 
bearing  a  few  parted  small  white  fugacious 
flowers  in  a  curved  one-sided  raceme. 

Odorless ;  taste  faintly  bitter  and  acidulous. 

Drosera  yields  with  60  per  cent  alcohol 
about  25  per  cent  of  brownish  red  extract. 

Upon  incineration  Drosera  should  yield  not 
over  30  per  cent  of  ash. 

Drosera  intermedia  is  identified  by  its  spat- 
ulate  leaves  with  blades  2  or  3  times  as  long 
a>  wide  and  glabrous  petioles.  Drosera  longi- 
folia  by  spatulate  oblong  to  spatulate  obovate 
leaves  with  blades  6  to  8  times  as  long  as 
wide,  and  smooth  petioles  and  scape  declinate 
at  base. 

ECHINACEA. 

The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Braunen'a 
pallida  (Nuttall)  Britton  (Syn.  Echinacea 
angustifolia  De  Candolle),  (Fam.  Compos- 
ilac). 

Xcarly  entire,  cylindrical,  very  slightly  tap- 
ering, ten  to  twenty  cm.  long,  four  to  eight 
mm.  in  diameter ;  externally  greyish-brown, 
light  brown  or  purplish-brown,  slightly 
annulate  in  the  upper  portion,  with  occa- 
sional V-shaped  stem  scars,  somewhat 
what  longitudinally  wrinkled,  or  furrowed  and 
sometimes  slightly  spirally  twisted;  fracture 
short,  fibrous;  internally,  bark  less  than  one 
mm.  in  thickness,  wood  thick  and  com- 
posed of  alternate  light  yellowish  and  black 
wedges ;    the   rhizome   with   a   circular   pith ; 


odor  faint,  aromatic;  taste,  sweetish,  fol- 
lowed by  an  acrid  and  tingling  sensation,  re- 
minding one  of  aconite,  but  lacking  the  per- 
sistency and  numbing  qualities  of  the  latter. 

Microscopical  structure.  The  drug  is  char- 
acterized by  (1)  the  presence  of  intercellular 
(schizogenous)  oil  and  resin  cavities  or  reser- 
voirs in  both  the  wood  and  bark;  (2)  numer- 
ous stone  cells  which  are  dislinguislu-d  by  the 
presence  of  a  blackish,  carbon-like,  resinous 
substance  in  the  intercellular  spaces  between 
them  and  some  of  the  adjoining  parenchyma; 
(3)  the  parenchyma  contains  masses  or  ag- 
gregates of  inulin;  (4)  the  walls  of  the 
tracheae  or  vessels  are  marked  with  simply 
slit-like  pores  or  annular  and  reticulate  thick- 
enings. Bast  fibers  occur  in  the  stem.  In 
some  specimens  true  libriform  or  wood  fibers 
are   found. 

Upon  incineration  Echinacea  should  yield 
about  6  per  cent  of  ash. 

EUPHORBIA  PILULIFERA. 
Pill  Bearing  Spurge.    Asthma  Weed. 

The  entire  annual  herb  Euphorbia  piUiUfera 
Linne.  (Fam.  Euphorbiaccac),  collected  while 
flowering  and  fruiting  and  dried. 

Roots  usually  present,  small,  branched,  red- 
dish; stems  slender,  cylindrical,  obliquely 
erect,  dichotomously  branched  from  near  the 
base,  branches  recurved  at  apices ;  branches 
and  stem  only  sparsely  leafed  at  base,  pale 
greenish-brown,  rough  or  hairy;  pubescence 
consisting  of  short,  nearly  straight  unicellu- 
lar hairs  becoming  almost  hisped  at  the  flow- 
ering tops;  leaves  opposite,  obliquely  oblong, 
acute,  serrulate,  rusty  pale  green,  pubescent 
especially  on  the  prominent  veins  on  the 
lower  surface,  becoming  brittle  on  drying  and 
usually  much  broken  in  the  drug;  flowers 
small,  numerous  in  short  peduncled  axillary 
clusters;  fruits  small  three  celled  capsules; 
seed  small,  triangular  ovoid,  pale  brown. 

Odorless,  taste  faintly  bitter  and  herb-like. 

Upon  incineration  Euphorbia  Pilulifera 
should  yield  about  12  per  cent  of  ash. 

FOENUM  GRAECUM. 
Foenugreek  Seed. 
The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Trigonella  Foettum- 
graecnm  Linne   (Fam.  Lcguminosae). 

Hard,  smooth  and  somewhat  shiny,  brown- 
ish-yellow or  yellowish-brown  seeds  about  3 
mm.  long  and  2  mm.  broad,  obliquely  rhom- 
boidal,  the  flat  surfaces  diagonally  grooved; 
internally  yellowish,   free  from  starch.  Odor 
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peculiar,  somewhat  disagreeable.  Taste  dis- 
agreeable, fatty,  mucilaginous  and  slightly 
bitter. 

A  transverse  section  shows  microscopically 
the  papillose  epidermis  covering  a  layer  of 
palisade  stone  cells  beneath  which  is  a  layer 
of  columnar  cells  with  broad  bases  and  large 
intercellular  spaces  followed  by  a  layer  of 
parenchyma  and  a  single  layer  of  aleurone 
cells.  The  embryo,  rich  in  aleurone,  is  en- 
closed in  an  endosperm  of  large  and  loose 
mucilage  cells. 

The  powder  is  light  reddish-yellow  and 
under  the  microscope  the  mucilage  cells  of 
the  endosperm  are  very  distinctive.  On  moist- 
ening the  powder  with  alcohol  the  large  aleu- 
rone grains,  about  15  microns  in  diameter, 
become  very  prominent.  With  solution  of 
chloral  hydrate  the  numerous  oil  globules  and 
the  characteristic  elements  of  the  cuticle  and 
other  layers  are  brought  out. 

Upon  incineration  Foenugreek  yields  about 
5  per  cent  of  ash. 

ACIDUM  FORMICUM. 

FORMIC    ACID. 

A  liquid  composed  of  about  24  per  cent  of 
absolute  formic  acid  (H.  COOH  =  46.02)  by 
weight  and  about  76  per  cent  of  water. 

Clear,  colorless,  having  a  strongly  acid  re- 
action and  a  characteristic  pungent  odor. 

Specific  gravity:  about  1.058  at  25°  C.  (1.060 
at  15°  C). 

Miscible  with  water  or  alcohol  in  all  pro- 
portions. 

When  heated  the  acid  is  volatilized  and 
should  leave  not  more  than  0.01  per  cent  of 
residue. 

On  warming  the  acid  with  mercuric  chlor- 
ide T.  S.  a  white  precipitate  of  mercureous 
chloride  is  formed. 

Diluted  with  5  times  its  water,  formic  acid 
should  give  no  precipitate  or  turbidity  on  the 
addition  of  silver  nitrate  T.  S.  (chloride)  or 
barium  chloride  T.  S.  (sulphate)  ;  or,  after 
supersaturating  with  ammonia  water,  on  the 
addition  of  calcium  chloride  T.  S.  (oxalic 
acid)  ;  or  hydrogen  sulphide,  either  after  ad- 
dition of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  or 
after  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  water, 
(heavy  metals). 

If  the  acid  be  supersaturated  with  potassi- 
um or  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  the  liquid 
should  have  no  pungent  or  empyreumatic 
odor  (acrolein,  allyl  formate,  etc.). 

If  1  Cc.  of  the  acid  be  heated  on  a  water- 


bath  with  1.5  Gm.  of  yellow  mercuric  oxide 
and  5  Cc.  of  water  for  10  minutes,  the  filtrate 
should  not  have  an  acid  reaction  (acetic 
acid). 

If  1  drop  of  decinormal  iodine  solution  be 
added  to  10  Cc.  of  the  acid,  the  iodine  color 
should  not  be  destroyed  (sulphurous  acid). 

ESTIMATION. 

Introduce  about  5  Gc.  of  Formic  Acid  into 
a  stoppered  weighing  bottle  and  weigh  accu- 
rately. Dilute  the  acid  with  about  50  Cc.  of 
water  and  titrate  with  normal  potassium  hy- 
droxide V.  S.,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indi- 
cator. Multiply  the  number  of  Cc.  of  normal 
potassium  hydroxide  V.  S.  consumed,  by 
4.601,  and  divide  this  product  by  the  weight 
of  the  acid  taken;  the  quotient  represents  the 
percentage  of  absolute  formic  acid  in  the 
latter. 

ACIDUM  FORMICUM  FORTIOR. 

CONCENTRATED  FORMIC  ACID. 

A  liquid  composed  of  about  83  per  cent  of 
absolute  formic  acid  (H.  COOH  =  46.016) 
and  about  16. .5  per  cent  of  water. 

Specific  gravity  about  1.192  at  25°  C.  (1.200 
at  15°  C). 

When  diluted  with  three  times  its  volume 
of  water,  it  should  conform  to  the  tests  for 
purity  given  under  Formic  Acid. 

ESTIMATION. 

Introduce  about  3  Cc.  of  Concentrated 
Formic  Acid  into  a  stoppered  weighing  bottle 
and  weigh  accurately.  Dilute  the  acid  with 
about  50  Cc.  of  water  and  titrate  with  normal 
potassium  hydroxide  V.  S.,  using  phenol- 
phthalien  as  indicator.  Multiply  the  number 
of  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.  S. 
consumed  by  4.601,  and  divide  this  product 
by  the  weight  of  the  acid  taken ;  the  quotient 
represents  the  percentage  of  absolute  formic 
acid  in  the  latter. 

FUCUS. 

FUCUS. 

Kelp,  Bladder  Wrack. 

The  dried  thallus  of  Fucus  vesiculosus 
Linne  (Fam.  Fucaceae). 

Sometimes  a  meter  in  length,  but  usually  in 
shorter  pieces,  from  1  to  4  cm.  in  width,  di- 
chotomously  branched,  black,  usually  with  a 
slight  whitish  incrustation,  flat,  smooth,  en- 
tire-margined, having  a  stout  midrib  through- 
out, along  which  are  irregularly  disposed 
pairs  of  air-vescicles  which  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazelnut;  receptacles 
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terminal,  compressed,  mostly  ovate  or  ellip- 
tical and  about  1  cm.  in  length,  but  varying 
from  spherical  and  5  mm  in  diameter  to  lin- 
ear-lanceolate and  5  cm.  long,  forked,  solitary, 
or  in  pairs;  odor  strongly  briny;  taste  saline 
and  nauseous. 

Upon  incineration  Fucus  yields  about  19 
per  cent  of  ash. 

GAL.WGAL. 
Lesser  or  Small  Galangal. 

The  dried  rhizome  of  Alpinia  officinarum, 
Hance  (Fam.  Zingiberaceae). 

Irregularly  branched,  from  2  to  10  Cm.  in 
length  and  1  to  2  Cm.  thick,  the  branches 
thinner  toward  the  base ;  reddish  or  rusty 
brown  externally,  and  of  a  lighter  orange- 
brown  internally,  marked  with  the  fine  an- 
nuli  of  the  leaf  bases,  which  are  from  3  to 
10  mm.  apart  and  of  lighter  color  than  the 
general  surface;  cut  ends  of  the  branches 
circular,  with  recurved  margin ;  fracture  very 
fibrous;  odor  aromatic  and  agreeable;  taste 
hot  and  spicy  and  much  resembling  ginger. 

Upon  incineration  Galangal  yields  about  9 
per  cent  of  ash. 

GUAIACI  LIGNUM. 
Guaiac  Wood. 
The    heart    wood    of    Guaiacum    Officinale 
(Linne)    or  of  Guaiacum  Sanctum   (Linne) 
(Fam.  Zygophyllaceae). 

Usually  in  the  form  of  shavings,  chips  or 
raspings  which  should  be  of  a  greenish-brown 
color,  heavier  than  water,  entirely  free  from 
adhering  bark  and  containing  few  chips  or 
shavings  of  a  whitish  color  (absence  of  sap 
wood).  Almost  odorless  except  when  heated. 
Taste  bitter  and  acrid  when  chewed  for  some 
time. 

If  powdered  Guaiac  wood  be  placed  in  a 
salt  solution  consisting  of  one  part  of  salt  to 
three  of  water,  the  blackish  brown  part  only 
will  sink;  this  should  far  exceed  the  other. 
If  10  c.  c.  of  alcohol  be  shaken  with  0.5  Gm. 
of  guaiac  wood  for  a  few  seconds  and  fil- 
tered the  filtrate  gives  with  one  drop  of  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  ferric  chloride  a  deep 
blue  color. 

Guaiac  wood  should  yield  not  less  than 
15  per  cent  of  soluble  matter  to  alcohol  and 
on  incineration  should  leave  about  3  per  cent 
of  ash. 


HELONIAS. 
False  Unicorn  Root. 

The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Chaynae- 
lirium  carulinianum,  Willd.  (Syn.  Helonias 
dioica  Pursh).     (Fam.  Liliaceae). 

Rhizome  upright,  or  oblique,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, from  0.5  to  3  cm.  long,  about  1  cm.  in 
diameter;  externally  greyish  brown,  annulate 
from  scars  of  bud-scales,  upper  portion  with 
leaf  bases  enclosing  a  small  bud,  oblique  rhi- 
zomes with  a  few  stems  scars  0.5  mm.  in  di- 
ameter, lower  portion  with  numerous  whitish 
or  pale  yellowish  nearly  straight  or  slightly 
curved  wiry  roots,  from  5  to  8  cm.  long;  frac- 
ture hard  and  horny;  internally  greyish  yel- 
low, cortex  3  to  4  mm.  thick,  central  cylinder 
with  three  or  four  circles'  of  small,  nearly 
circular  fibrovascular  bundles;  odor  distinct; 
taste  bitter,  slightly  astringent. 

The  parenchyma  cells  contain  numerous 
spherical  or  ellipsoidal  starch  grains,  varying 
from  2  to  10  microns  in  diameter.  Numerous 
raphides  are  found  varying  from  25  to  35 
microns  in  diameter.  The  fibrovascular  bun- 
dles vary  from  20  to  30  microns  in  diameter, 
the  tracheae  being  at  the  periphery  and  the 
walls  marked  either  with  annular  or  reticu- 
late thickenings  or  simple  pores.  In  the  root, 
the  cortex  is  always  attached  and  there  are 
usually  6  mestome  strands. 

L'pon  incineration  Helonias  yields  about  5 
per  cfTit  of  ash. 

IGNATIA. 

IGNATIA. 

St.  Ignatius  Bean.     Ignatia  Amara. 

The  dried  seed  of  Stryclmos  Ignatii 
Bergius.     (Fam.  Loganiaceae). 

About  20  to  30  mm.  long,  by  15  mm.  broad 
and  thick;  angularly  ovate  with  obtuse 
angles ;  externally  grayish  or  reddish  black 
and  nearly  smooth ;  heavy,  hard  and  horn  like, 
with  a  granular  fracture  and  translucent  in 
small  fragments;  having  a  small,  irregular 
cavity  in  the  center;  nearly  inodorous  and 
intensely  bitter. 

Upon  incineration  Ignatia  yields  about  4 
per  cent  of  ash. 

When  assayed  by  the  following  process, 
Ignatia  should  contain  not  less  than  2.5  per 
cent  of  mixed  alkaloids  (strychnine  and  bru- 
cine). 
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ASSAY    OF    IGNATIA. 

Ignatia  in  Xo.  60  powder 10  Gm. 

Chloroform 

Ether  " 

Alcohol 

Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.  S. 

Ammonia  Water 

Distilled    Water 

Each  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Into  a  250  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  introduce 
the  Ignatia,  add  100  Cc.  Ether,  40  Cc.  Chloro- 
form and  10  Cc.  Alcohol  and  stopper  the 
flask  tightly  and  agitate  thoroughly;  then  add 
5  Cc.  Ammonia  Water  and  macerate  with  the 
flask  closely  stoppered  and  with  frequent  agi- 
tation for  12  hours.  Then  transfer  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask  to  a  small  percolator  which 
has  been  provided  with  a  pledget  of  purified 
cotton  packed  firmly  in  the  neck  and  the  out- 
let inserted  in  a  separater  containing  15  Cc. 
of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.  S..  When  the 
liquid  has  passed  through  the  cotton,  pack 
the  Ignatia  firmly  in  the  percolator  with  the 
aid  of  a  glass  rod  and  wash  the  flask  with 
four  portions  (5c.  each)  of  a  mixture 
of  chloroform  1  volume,  ether  3  volumes  and 
pass  this  through  the  drug  in  the  percolator. 
Next  stopper  the  separator  and  shake  well  for 
2  minutes ;  allow  the  liquid  to  separate  and 
draw  off  the  acid  liquid  into  another  sepa- 
rator. Repeat  the  shaking  out  with  succes- 
sive portions  of  5  Cc.  and  3  Cc.  of  normal 
sulphuric  acid  V.  S.  and  collect  the  acid 
washings  in  another  separator.  If  a  drop 
of  the  last  acid  solution  yields  a  precipitate 
with  mercuric  potassium  iodide  T.  S.,  re- 
peat the  shaking  with  another  portion  of  3 
Cc.  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.  S.  To  the 
combined  acid  solution  in  the  second  sepa- 
rator, add  a  small  piece  of  red  litmus  paper, 
25  Cc.  of  chloroform  and  then  sufficient  am- 
monia water  to  render  the  liquid  alkaline 
and  shake  the  separator  thoroughly.  When 
the  liquids  have  separated,  draw  off  the 
chloroform  into  a  tared  beaker  or  flask  and 
repeat  the  shaking  out  of  the  alkaline  liquid 
with  two  successive  portions  of  15  Cc.  each 
of  chloroform;  mix  the  chloroform  solutions 
and  evaporate  the  solvent  and  heat  on  a 
waterbath  to  a  constant  weight  and  subtract 
from  this  the  weight  of  the  tared  vessel  and 
multiply  the  remainder  by  10,  which  will 
give  the  percentage  of  total  alkaloids  in  the 
Ignatia.  (To  be  continued.) 


PROPOSED  FOR  A.  Ph.  A.  RECIPE 

BOOK. 

Committee : 

M.  I.  WiLBERT Washington,  D.  C 

Franklin   M.  Apple Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem Cincinnati,  O. 

James  M.  Good St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chm. 

The  Committee  on  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Recipe 
Book,  after  due  consideration,  presented  the 
following  report  to  the  Council  and  at  the 
Boston  meeting : 

"  I  Advisability  of  Publication  : 

There  is  great  need  of  an  authentic  collec- 
tion of  reliable  formulas  of  non-official  galen- 
ical preparations,  etc.,  in  the  United  States 
and  our  A.  Ph.  A.  is  the  proper  body  to  pub- 
lish such  a  book,  just  as  our  sister  associa- 
tions in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  etc.,  have 
already  done. 

2.  Scope  and  Character: 

The  Recipe  Book  should  be  progressive  and 
helpful  and  should  include  formulas  for 
things  which  are  used  and  useful  and  should 
be  divided  ino  several  parts, 

a.  Formulas  deleted  from  U.  S.  P.  &  N.  F. 

b.  Formulas  of  foreign  pharmacopoeias  and 
formularies,  which  are  often  prescribed  or 
for  which  the  retail  pharmacist  could  make 
propaganda  efforts. 

c.  Various  other  formulas,  often  named 
after  their  originators,  scattered  at  present  in 
pharmaceutical  and  medical  journals,  books 
and  proceedings  and  also  hospital  formu- 
laries. 

d.  Toilet  articles,  cosmetics,  and  perfumery. 

e.  Technical  Receipts  as  battery  fluids,  pho- 
tographic solutions,  cleansing  fluids,  insecti- 
cides, etc. 

f.  Agricultural  preparations,  veterinary 
remedies,  poultry  foods  and  medicines,  etc. 

g.  Soda  water,  beverages,  syrups,  etc. 

3   Plans  and  Details  of  Publication  : 

It  is  not  necessary  to  publish  the  Recipe 
Book  hurriedly.  We  recommend  that  the  de- 
partment on  pharmaceutical  formulas  in  the 
new  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  should  first 
print  these  formulas  before  their  publication 
in  book  form.     They  cvould  furthermore  be 
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priiucil  ill  duplicate,  namely,  in  tlie  reading 
pages  and  also  as  a  filler  in  the  advertising 
pages,  from  which  they  could  be  cut  out  by 
the  pharmacists  interested,  and  collected  in 
the  form  of  a  card  index. 

The  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  should  be 
asked  to  submit  formulas  used  in  their  vicin- 
ity, which  after  publication  and  criticism 
could  be  voted  on  by  retail  pharmacists,  act- 
ively engaged  in  preparing  and  dispensing 
medicines. 

The  final  publication  in  book  form  should 
include  only  such  formulas  as  are  desirable 
to  tlic  majority  of  the  retail  pharmacists.  As 
undoubtedly  some  of  these  formulas  will  in 
time  be  admitted  into  the  N.  F.  or  U.  S.  P., 
such  a  book  will  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a 
slepping-.stone  thereto." 

In  order  to  make  this  department  a  suc- 
cess and  a  help  to  pharmacy,  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  is 
solicited.  All  comments  and  criticisms,  as 
well  as  new  formulas  (if  possible  in  the 
metric  system)  should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
chairman, 

Otto  Raubenheimer, 
1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

<> 

ABBREVIATIONS 
used  in  Department  of  Pharmaceutical  Form- 
ulas, and  in  Department  of  Synonyms. 

Am.  Dis. — American  Dispensatory. 

Anvers — Formulaire  de  la  Societe  de  Pharm- 

acie  d'Anvers. 
Aust.Pharmacopoea  Auatriaca. 
Belg. — Pharmacopoea  Belgica. 
E    P. — British  Pharmacopoeia. 
B.  P.  C. — British  Pharmaceutical  Codex. 
Buch. — Buchheister's  Vorschriftenbuch. 
Can. — Canadian  Formulary. 
Codex — Codex  Frangaise. 
D.  A-B — Deutsches  Arzncibuch. 
D.  M.— Dieterich's  Manual. 
Dorv. — Dorvault  L'Officiene. 

D.  Ap.  V. — Deutscher  Apotheker  Verein. 
Dresd.  Ap.  V. — Drcsdener  Apotheker  Verein. 
Hess.  Ap.  V. — Hessischer  Apotheker  Verein. 
Lux.  Ap.  V. — Luxemburg  Apotheker  Verein. 
Munch.  Ap.  V. — Miinchener  Apotheker  Ver- 
ein. 

E.  B. — Erganzungsbuch. 

F.  B. — Formulae  Magistralcs  Berolinenses. 

F.  P.  F. — Formulaire  des  Pharmaciens  Fran- 

qais. 
Hag. — Hager's  Pharmazeutische  Praxis. 


I  lag.  K. — Hager's  Erganzungsband. 
If  ell— Hell's  Manual, 
llelv. — Pharmacopa-a  Helvetica. 
Ital. — Fannacopca  Italiana. 
Mar. — Martindale  Extra  Pharmacopoeia. 
Med. — Mcdicamenta    (Milano). 
N.  Dis. — National  Dispensatory. 
N.  F. — National  Formulary. 
Orosi — Farmacologia  Italiana. 
P.  I. — Praescriptiones  Internationales. 
rii.  !•■. — Pharmaceutical  Formulas  (London). 
P-  J.  F. — Pharmaceutical  Journal  Formulary. 
Proc. — Proceedings  A.  Ph.  A. 
U.  S.  Dis. — U.  S.  Dispensatory. 
U.  S.  P. — U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
<> 
No.  1. 
AQUA     COSMETICA     KUMMERFELDL 

Kummcrfcld's  Cosmetic  Water  or  Lotion. 
Kummerfcld  'sches  IVasclnuasser. 

Camphor    10  Gm. 

Acacia  in  fine  powder 20  Gm. 

Glycerin  50  Grrt 

Precipitated  Sulphur   100  Gm. 

Rose  Water 820  Gm. 

To  make 1000  Gm. 

Triturate  the  finely  powdered  Camphor 
with  the  Acacia  and  the  Precipitated  Sulphur, 
then  add  the  Glycerin  and  gradually  the 
Rose  Water,  triturating  constantly  so  as  to 
obtain  a  homogeneous  lotion. 
Shake  zvell  before  dispensing. 

— Dresdener  Vorschriften. 

The     Erziinzungsbuch     of     the     Deutscher 

Apotheker     Verein     (corresponding     to    our 

National  Formulary)    omits  the   Acacia  and 

increases  the  Precipitated  Sulphur  to  120  Gm. 

Having  given   both    formulas   a    fair   trial    I 

find  that  the  Dresden  formula  gives  the  best 

results    both    pharmaccutically     as     well     as 

therapeutically.  O.  R. 

<> 

No.  2. 

ACETUM   HYDRARGYRI   BICHLORIDL 

Bichloride  of  Mercury  I'incQar. 

I  inegar  of  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

Sublimat  Essig. 

Mercuric  Bichloride  1  Gm. 

Diluted  Acetic  .\cid 300  Gm. 

Dissolve. 
This  solution  is  recommended  by  the  well- 
known  German  dermatologist.  Prof.  Jc^sner, 
as  an  application  against  vermin  on  the  head 
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of  children.  He  claims  this  to  be  more  ef- 
fective than  the  old-time  Acetum  Sabadillae. 
In  our  opinion  this  preparation,  being  a  solu- 
tion of  mercuric  chloride  1  :  300,  should  of 
course  be  used  with  great  care  and  should  by 
no  means  be  used  in  this  strength  when  the 
scalp  has  been  abrased  by  scratching,  which 
is  very  often  the  case. 

<> 

No.  3. 

LANOLINUM. 

Lanolin.    Hydrous  Wool-fat. 

D.  A-B.  V. 

Wool-fat   (anhydrous),  15  parts     65  Gm. 

Water   5  parts     22  Gm. 

Liquid  Petrolatum 3  parts     13  Gm. 

To  make 100  Gm. 

To  be  mixed  at  a  gentle  heat. 
It  is  a  yellowish  white,  almost  odorless, 
unctuous  mass.  This  formula  has  been  thor- 
oughly tried  by  a  number  of  pharmacists  and 
was  found  to  give  an  excellent  preparation 
which  is  not  near  as  sticky  as  the  commer- 
cial kinds. 

<> 

No.  4. 

UNGUENTUM  CEREUM. 

Wax  Ointment — Wachsalbe. 

D.   A-B.   V. 

Peanut   Oil 7  parts 

Yellow  Wax 3  parts 

"Wax  ointment  is  yellow." 

<> 

No.  5. 

LANOLIMENTUM  BOROGLYCERINI. 

Boroglycerinlanolin.  Byrolin. 

E.  B. 

Boric  Acid 2 .   Gm. 

Glycerin    18.   Gm. 

Water    10.   Gm. 

Paraffin  Ointment,  D.  A-B.  V.  20.   Gm. 

Lanolin,  D.  A-B.  V 50.  Gm. 

Oil  of  Neroli ii    Drops. 

Oil  of  Bcrgamot 

Oil  of  Lemon of  each    iii    Drops. 

Dissolve  the  Boric  Acid  in  the  Glycerin  by 
heat,  then  dilute  with  the  water.  Melt  the 
Paraffin  ointment  and  the  Lanolin  (The  Ger- 
man Pharmacopoeia  formulas  for  both  these 
preparations  will  be  found  in  this  department) 
and  to  this  mixture  gradually  add  the  Boric 
Acid  and  Glycerin  solution.  Stir  until  cool 
and  then  add  the  oils. 

This  is  a  white,  soft  ointment,  possessing 


soothing  and  healing  properties.  Its  consist- 
ency is  soft  enough  to  be  filled  in  collapsible 
tubes. 

<> 

No.  6. 

UNGUENTUM   PARAFFINL 

Unguentiim  Durum. 

Paraffin  or  Hard  Ointment. — Paraffin  Salbe. 

D.  A.— B.  V. 

Ceresin  4  parts 

Liquid  Petrolatum 5  parts 

Wool-fat,  anhydrous 1  part 

Paraffin  ointment  is  yellowish  white  and 
hard.  The  wool-fat  serves  to  bind  the  ceresin 
and  the  liquid  petrolatum  into  a  uniform  hard 
ointment. 

<> 
No.  7. 
UNGUENTUM  MOLLE. 
Soft  Ointment — Weiche  Salbe. 
D.   A-B.   V. 
Yellow   Petrolatum. 
Lanolin,  equal  parts. 
Soft  ointment  is  yellowish. 
This  is  an  elegant  soft  ointment  base,  which 
is  not  sticky  and  which  is  readily  absorbed. 
It  is  especially  useful  for  ichthyol  ointment, 
and  for  other  medicaments  which  are  intended 
to  be  absorbed.     Another  great  advantage  of 
Soft  ointment  is  that  liquids  can  be  incorpo- 
rated very  readily. 

<> 

No.  8. 

PASTA  BISMUTHL 

Bismuth  Paste.     Beck's  Bismuth  Paste. 

Bismuth  Subnitrate 30.   Gm. 

White   Wax 5.   Gm. 

Paraffin    5 .   Gm. 

Yellow  Petrolatum 60 .   Gm. 

To  make 100 .   Gm. 

The  Petrolatum,  Wax  and  Paraffin  are  melt- 
ed and  then  sterilized  by  boiling.  Allow  the 
mixture  to  cool,  triturate  well  with  the  Bis- 
muth Subnitrate  and  fill  into  jars. 

This  Bismuth  paste  was  originated  by  Dr. 
Emil  G.  Beck  of  Chicago,  and  is  to  be  injected 
into  fistulous  tracts,  tuberculosis  sinuses  and 
abcess  cavities.  For  this  reason  the  prepara- 
tion must  be  sterilized  and  before  using  the 
jar  must  again  be  placed  into  a  waterbath, 
which  is  gradually  brought  to  boiling.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Beck,  care  must  be  used  to 
avoid  the  admixture  of  water  during  the  prep- 
aration of  the  paste.     As  the  bismuth  sub- 
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nitrate  was  frequently  reduced  and  became 
black  when  it  was  added  to  the  boiling  petro- 
latum mixture,  therefore  this  old  method  of 
preparation  has  given  way  to  the  new  method 
given  above. 

<> 
No.  9. 
PULVIS  INSPERSORIUS  ANTI- 
SEPTICUS. 
Antiseptic  Dusting  Powder. 
Lycopodium. 
Zinc  Oxide, 
Starch, 

Talc,  of  each 24  Gm. 

Boric  Acid 4  Gm. 

To  make 100  Gm. 

Triturate  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Luxemburg  Ap.  V. 

<> 

No.  10. 

PULVIS  LAXANS. 

Laxative  Powder. 

Calomel    0.2  Gm. 

Jalap,  in  fine  powder 1.0  Gm. 

Mix  them  intimately. 

Formulae  Berolinenses. 

<> 

No.  11. 

PULVIS  INFANTIUM  HUFELANDL 

Hufeland's  Infant  Powder. 

Hufeland's   Kinder puher. 

E.  B. 

Magnesium    Carbonate 10.   Gm. 

Valerian 10 .   Gm. 

Orris 15 .   Gm. 

Anise    4 .   Gm. 

Saffron 1 .  Gm. 

Reduce  the  drugs  to  fine  powder  and  grad- 
ually add  the  Magnesium  Carbonate  with  con- 
stant trituration,  so  as  to  obtain  a  uniform 
powder.  Hufeland's  Infant  Powder  is  a  dry, 
grayish  powder,  with  a  strong  valerian  odor. 
<> 

No.  12. 

PULVIS    DENTIFRICIUS    ALKALINUS. 

Alkaline  Tooth  Powder. 

Poudre  Dentifrice  Alkaline. 

CODEX. 
Calcium  Carbonate,  precipitated  50  Gm. 

Magnesium  Carbonate 25  Gm. 

Oil  of   Peppermint 25  Drops. 

Mix  well  and  keep  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 


No.  13. 

ARGENTI   lODIDUM   NASCENDI. 

Nascent  Silver  Iodide. 

Silver   Nitrate 2.   2  Gm. 

Potassium  Iodide 2.   2  Gm. 

Distilled  Water 50  Cc 

.Muiil.ige  of  Irish  Moss,  N.  F., 
a  sufficient  quantity. 

To  make 100  Cc. 

For  a  heavy,  coarse  precipitate  the  Potas- 
sium Iodide  and  the  Silver  Nitrate  are  dis- 
solved separately,  each  in  5  Cc.  of  Distilled 
Water.  The  two  solutions  are  subsequently 
mixed  and  the  mixture,  after  being  thorough- 
ly shaken,  is  diluted  with  the  requisite  amount 
of  Distilled  Water  and  Mucilage  to  make 
100  Cc. 

Wilbert,  M.  I. 
Am.  J.  Pharm.  1906,  v.  7S.  p.  07. 

<> 

No.  14. 

BALNEUM  ACIDI  BORICI. 

Boric  Acid  Bath. 

Boric  Acid 12.5  Gm. 

Water,    a   sufficient   quantity 


To    make 1000.0  Cc. 

Dissolve. 

Brit.  Pharm.  Codex,  1911,  p.  1111. 

<> 

No.  16. 
BALNEUM  ALKALINUM. 
Alkaline  Bath. 
Sodium    Carbonate,   in   crys- 
tals             10  Gm. 

Water,    a    sufficient   quantity 

To  make   1000.0  CC. 

Dissolve. 

Brit.  Pharm.  Codex,  1911,  p.  1111. 

<> 

BALNEUM  EFFERVESCENS. 
Effervescent   Bath. 

Sodium    Bicarbonate 3.0  Gm. 

Sodium  Acid  Sulphate 1.5  Gm. 

•    Water,    a   sufficient   quantity 

to  make 1000.0  CC. 

Dissolve  the  Sodium  Bicarbonate  in  the 
Water,  and  add  the  Sodium  Acid  Sulphate, 
in  lumps  or  cakes,  to  the  solution. 

Brit.  Pharm.  Codex,  1911,  p.  1111. 
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No.  17. 

CREMOR  AD  RASENDUM. 

Surgical  Shaving   Cream. 

Tallow    25.00  Gm. 

White  Wax    4 .  68  Gm. 

Hard  Soap   2.85  Gm. 

Tragacanth,  in  fine  powder...  0.64  Gm. 

Starch,  in  fine  powder 1.56  Gm. 

Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers....  0.26  Cc. 

Oil  of  Lemon 0.13  Cc. 

Oil  of  Wintergreen 0 .  13  Cc. 

Distilled  Water,  warm,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity. 

To  make   100.00  Gm. 

Melt  the  Tallow  and  Wax  and  add  them  to 
the  Hard  Soap  previously  dissolved  in  62.5 
Cc.  of  the  Water,  stir  well.  When  the  emul- 
sion formed  has  cooled  to  about  50°,  add  the 
mixed  Tragacanth  and  Starch,  the  Oils,  and 
sufficient  Water  to  make  up  the  desired 
weight. 

Brit.  Pharm.  Codex,  1911,  p.  1135. 

<> 

No.  18. 

ELIXIR  PEPTOLACTICUM. 

Peptolactic   Elixir. 

Stronger  Glycerin  of  Pepsin. ...  12.5  Cc. 

Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid 1.5  Cc. 

Diluted  Lactic  Acid 1.5  Cc. 

Solution  of  Cochineal 0.5  Cc. 

Simple  Elixir,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. 

To  make    100.0  Cc. 

Mix. 

Brit.  Pharm.  Codex,  1911,  p.  1150. 

<> 

No.  19. 

FERRI  CARBONAS  NASCENDI. 

N^asccnt  Ferrous .  Carbonate. 

Ferrous  Sulphate 3.2  Cc. 

Di.stilled  Water 1.5  Cc. 

Potassium    Carbonate 1.6  Gm. 

Glycerin,    a    sufficient   quantity 

To  make 100. 0  Gc. 

Dissolve  the  Ferrous  Sulphate  in  the  dis- 
tilled Water  by  means  of  heat,  add  a  portion 
of  Glycerin,  then  dissolve  the  Potassium  Car- 


bonate in  the  remaining  portion  of  Glycerin, 
allow  to  cool  and  mix. 

The  resulting  solution  is  clear,  transparent 
and  dark  green  in  color.  It  decomposes  read- 
ily when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  and 
should  be  directed  to  be  liberally  diluted 
when  administered. 

Wilbert,  M.  I. 

Am.  J.  Pharm.  1907,  v.  79,  pp.  525-526. 

<> 

No.  20. 

GLYCERINUM  PEPSINI  FORTIUS. 

Stronger  Glycerin   of  Pepsin. 

Syn. :  Glycerol  of  Pepsin. 

Pepsin    15.0  Gm. 

Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid....     5.0  Cc. 

Glycerin     50.0  Cc. 

Simple    Elixir 5.0  Cc. 

Disilled  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity. 

To    make 100.0  Cc. 

Add  the  Pepsin  to  30  Cc.  of  the  Distilled 
Water,  previously  mixed  with  the  Hydro- 
chloric Acid  and  Glycerin,  shake  well,  and 
set  aside  until  clear;  then  decant  or  filter  and 
add  the  Simple  Elixir,  with  sufficient  Distilled 
Water,  if  necessary,  to  make  up  to  the  re- 
quired volume.  This  preparation  contains 
about  8  grains  of  pepsin  in  1  fluidrachm,  or 
0.6  Gm.  in  4  Cc. 

Brit.  Pharm.  Codex,  1911,  pp.  1198-99. 

<> 

No.  21. 

LIQUOR  SAPONIS  AETHEREUS. 

Ethereal  Soap  Solution. 

Oleic    Acid 35 . 0  Cc. 

Potassium  Hydroxide  Solu- 
tion, saturated,  a  sufficient 
quantity. 

Alcohol    15.0  Cc. 

Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers 0.2  Cc. 

\l  c  t  h  y  1  a  t  e  d  Ether  ( sp.g. 
0.720)    100.0  Cc. 

Mix  the  Oleic  Acid  and  Alcohol  and  neu- 
tralize with  the  saturated  solution  of  Potassi- 
um Hydroxide  in  water  (1  in  1),  of  which 
nearly  7.5  Cc.  will  be  required,  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator.  Allow  the  neutralized 
product  to  cool,  and  add  the  Oil  and  Ether. 

Brit.  Pharm.  Codex,  1911,  p.  1261. 
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No.  22. 

SAPO  LIQUIDUS. 

Liquid  Soap. 

Sodium    Hydroxide 40  Gm. 

Potassium    Hydroxide 40  Gm. 

Cotton    Seed    Oil 500  Cc. 

Alcohol    250  Cc. 

Distilled     Water,     a     sufficient 
quantity. 

1(1  make   SoOO  Cc. 

Wilbert,  M.  I. 

Proc.  Am.  Pliarni.  Ass.  1907,  v.  55,  p.  120. 


This  dcpartnicn  is  intended  to  be  of  great 
practical  value  to  the  pharmacist.  In  his  ad- 
dress as  chairman  of  the  Section  of  Practical 
Pharmacy  and  Dispensing  at  the  Richmond 
meeting,  in  May,  1910  (Proc.  Vol.  58,  p. 
1091),  the  writer  recommended  the  study  of 
synonyms,  pharmaceutical,  chemical  and  bo- 
tanical, to  the  individual  practical  and  dis- 
pensing pharmacist.  Instead  of  dividing  the 
synonj'ms  into  these  classes,  it  has  been  de- 
cided, after  due  consideration,  to  classify 
them  as  Latin,  English,  German  and  French. 
In  view  of  our  increasing  membership  in 
Cuba,  it  would  also  seem  advisable  to  include 
synonyms  in  Spanish.  If  desired,  synonyms 
in  other  languages,  as  Italian,  Swedish,  Dan- 
irh,  Bohemian,  etc.,  might  also  be  given. 

In  order  to  make  this  department  a  success, 
the  co-operation  of  all  members  is  requested 
and  due  credit  will  be  given. 

A  list  of  the  abbreviations  used  will  be 
found  in  the  Department  of  Pharmaceutical 
Formulas. 

Respectfully   submitted. 

Otto  R.aubenheimer. 

LATIN. 

Latin-English. 
Abrus  Precatorius  (seeds) — Jcquirity.  Jumble 

Beads,  Prayer  Beads,  Indian  Licorice,  Wild 

Licorice. 
Aerugo — Verdigris. 
Acthiops — Black  Mercury  Sul[)liide. 
Antidotum    Arsenici    Helv — Iron    Hydroxide 

wih  Magnesia  (U.  S.  P.). 
Aqua  Benedicta  Rulandi — Wine  o.'  Antimony. 


.\qua  CarnK-lilorium— Si)ir  Mciissac  Co.   (  D. 

A-B.). 
Aqua     Cosmetica     Kumm(.rfi.ldi  —  KumnitT- 

feld's  Cosmetic  Lotion. 
Aqua  Naphac — Orange  Flower  Water. 
Aqua  Neroli — Orange  Flower  Water. 
Benzosulphinidum    (U.   S.   P.)— Benzosulphi- 
nide,  Saccharin. 

Anhydro-ortho-sulphamide  Benzoic  Acid. 

Benzoyl  Sulpiionic  Imidc. 

Gluside,  Glucusimidc. 

Glycosine,  Glycophenol. 

Garantose,  Glusimide. 

Saccharol,  Saccharinol. 

Saccharinose. 

Sykose,  Saxin. 

Nco-Sacharin,  Zuckcrin. 
Ci.russa — Lead  Carlxinac,  White  Lead. 
Cerussa    Nigra — B  lack    Lead,    Plumbago, 
Graphite. 

Cinnabaris — Cinnabar,  Native  Red  Mercury 
Sulphide. 

Colla  Piscium — Fish  Glue,  Isinglass,  Ichthy- 
ocolla. 

Cuprum  Aluminatum — Copper  Alum. 

Elixir  Pro — Tinct.  Aloes  Comp.  (D.  A-!'..). 

Elixir  Proprietatis — Tinct.  Aloes  Comp. 

Elixir  Purgans — Tinct.  Jalap  Co.   (N.  F.). 

Euchininum — Euquinine,  Quinine  Carbonic 
Ether,  Quinine  Ethylcarbonate. 

Euquinina — Euquinine,  Quinine  Carbonic 
Ether,  Quinine  Ethylcarbonate. 

Guttae  Amarae  Baume — Tinct.  Ignatiae, 
(Cod). 

Guttae  Anglicae — Acetum  Opii. 

Guttae  Britannicae — Acetum  Opii. 

Guttae  Nigrae — Acetum  Opii. 

Guttae  Batemani — Tinct  Pectoralis  (N.  F.). 

Guttae  Pectorales — Tinct.  Pectoralis  (N.  F.). 

Guttae  Botkini — Dr.  Botkine's  Stomach 
Drops. 

Guttae  IIofFmanni — Hoflfmann's  Drops. 

Guttae  lloffnianni — Spir.  of  Ether. 

Guttae  InosemzofFi — Prof.  Inosemzifif'>  Chol- 
era Drops. 

Lapides  Cancrorum — Crabstones. 

Lapill  Cancrorum — Crab's-eyes. 

Lapis  Cancri — Eye  Stones. 

Lapis  Divinus — Cuprum  Aluminatum. 

Lapis  Pumicis — Pumice  Stone. 

Lapis  Vulcani — Pumice  Stone. 

Oleoresina  .\hies  Balsamea — Balsam  of  Fir, 
Canada  Turpentine. 

Pota.ssa  Can^rici  (  B.  P.) — Potas-ium  Hy- 
droxide. 
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Radix  Pastinacae  Aquaticae — European  Wa- 
ter Parsnip  Root. 

Radix  Sii  Palustris — European  Water  Pars- 
nip Root. 

Rhus  Aromatica  (bark  of  root) — Sweet  Su- 
mach, Fragrant  Sumach,  Trefoil  Sumach, 
Squaw-berry. 

Rhus  Glabra  (fruit) — Sumach:  Smooth, — 
Mountain, —  Upland, —  Scarlet, —  Sleek, — 
White,—  Pennsylvania, — Sumach,  Vinegar 
Tree. 

Sapo  Kalinus  (D.  A-B.) — Potassa  Soap,  Soft 
Soap. 

Slum  Latifolium  (root) — European  Water 
Parsnip. 

Soda  Tartarata  (B.  P.)— Rochelle  Salt. 

Soda  Vitriolata — Sodium  Sulphate. 

Spiritus  Oryzae  (exOryza) — Arrack  (a  liquor 
obtained  by  the  fermentation  and  distilla- 
tion of  rice  and  sugar  in  the  East  Indies, 
etc.). 

Spiritus  Phosphori  (N.  F.) — Spirit  of  Phos- 
phorus. 

Spiritus  Pyroxylicus — Methyl  Alcohol,  Wood 
Alcohol. 

Spiritus  Rosmarini — Essence  of  Rosemary. 

Spiritus  Russicus  (E.  B.) — Russian  Spirit. 

Spiritus  Sacchari  (e  Saccharo) — Rum. 

Spiritus  Salis  Ammoniaci  Anisatus — Anisated 
Spirit  Ammonia. 

Spiritus  Salis  Ammoniaci  Causticus,  or 

Spiritus  Sails  Ammoniaci — Ammonia  Water 
(10%). 

Spiritus  Salis  Ammoniaci  Aromaticus — Aro- 
matic Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Terra  Infusoria — Infusorial  Earth,  Diatoma- 
ceous  Earth,  Siliceous  Earth,  Fossil  Flour, 
Kieselguhr,  Kiesclgur. 

Terra  Siliccea — Infusorial  Earth,  Diatoma- 
ceous  Earth,  Siliceous  Earth,  Fossil  Flour, 
Kieselguhr,  Kieselgur. 

Testa  Ovorum — Egg  Shells. 

Tinct.  Camphorae  Comp.  (B.  P.) — Paregoric. 

Tinct.  Opii — Tinct.  Opium. 

Tinct.  Opii  Acetica — Vinegar  of  Opium. 

Tinct.  Opii  Anisata — Paregoric. 

Tinct.  Opii  Benzoica  D.  A-B. — Paregoric. 

Tinct.  Opii  Camphorata — Camphorated  Tinct. 
of  Opium,  Paregoric. 

Tinct.  Opii  Composita  —  Diarrhoea  Mixture 
Squibbs. 

Tinct.  Opii  Crocata  (P.  I.) — Crocated  Tinct. 
of  Opium. 

Tinct.  Opii  Denarcotina  —  Denarcotinized 
Tinct.  of  Opium. 


Tinct.  Opii  Deodoratha — Deodorized  Tinct. 
of  Opium. 

Tinct.  Opii  Nigra — Acetum  Opii. 

Tinct.  Opii  Sedativa — Acetum  Opii. 

Tinct.  Opii  Rosseau  (Cod.) — Fermented 
Tinct.  Opium. 

Tinct.  Opii  Simplex  (D.  A.  B.)— Tinct.  of 
Opium. 

Tinct.  Papaveris  (N.  F.) — Tinct  of  Poppy. 

Tinct.  Pectoralis  (N.  F.) — Bateman's  Drops. 

Tinct.  Persionis  (N.  F.) — Tinct.  Cudbear. 

Tinct.  Persionis  Comp.  (N.  F.)  — Comp. 
Tinct.  Cudbear. 

Tinct.  Phosphori  (N.  F.)  —  Spirit  Phos- 
phorus. 

Tinct.  Phosphori  Aetherea — Aether  Phospho- 
ratus. 

Tmct.  Pimpinellae  (N.  F.)  — Tinct.  Pimpi- 
nella. 

Tinct.  Pini  Composita  (E.  B.) — Wood  Tinc- 
ture. 

Tinct.  Picis  Carbonis — Liquor  Carbonis  De- 
tergens,  Liquor  Picis  Carbonis  (B.  P.). 

Tinct.  Piperis  Hispanici — Tinct.  Capsici. 

Tinct.  Pomorum  Ferrata — Tinct.  Ferri  Poma- 
ta   (N.  R). 

Trimethylaminum  (E.  B.)  10%  —  Propyla- 
mine. 

Vinum  Spumans — Sparkling  Wine,  Cham- 
pagne. 

Vinum  Stibiatum  (P.  I.) — Wine  of  Antimony. 

ENGLISH. 

English-Latin. 

Ammonia  Salt — Ammonii  Chloridum. 

Ammonia  Stone — Ammonii  Carbonus. 

Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Quinine — Tinct. 
Quininae  Ammoniata  (B.  P.). 

Ammonium  Carbonate — Ammonii  Carbonas. 

Ammonium  Sesquicarbonate — Ammonii  Car- 
bonas. 

Ammonium  Subcarbonate — Ammonii  Carbo- 
nas. 

Analgesine — Antipyrina. 

Anethol — Anetholum  (Stearopten  of  Oil  of 
Anise). 

Antichlor — Sodii  Thiosulphas. 

Benne  Oil — Oleum  Sesami. 

Benzoic  Aldehyde — Bcnzaldehydum. 

Dimethylketone — Acetonum. 

Eye  bright — Euphrasia  Officinalis. 

Eye  Wort — Euphrasia  Officinalis. 

Eye  Stone — Lapides  Cancrorum. 

Formamine — Hexamethylenamima  (U.  S.  P.) 

Formin — Hexamethylenamina  (U.  S.  P.). 

Francincense — Olibanum. 
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Fuchsine — Rosanilina  liydrochloras. 
•Goulard's  Cerate — Ceratum    Plumbi    Subace- 

lalis   (U.  S.  P.). 
■Goulard's  Ointment — Ceratum  Plumbi   Suba- 

cetatis  (U.  S.  P.). 
Goulard's  Salve — Ceratum  Plumbi  Subaceta- 

tis. 
Goulard's  Extract — Liquor  Plumbi  Subaceta- 

tis. 
Goulard's   Lotion — Liquor   Plumbi   Subaceta- 

tis  dilutum. 
•Goulard's  Wash — Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis 

dilutum. 
Goulard's  Water — Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis 

dilutum. 
•Guaiacol — Methyl-pyrocatechol. 

Guaiacol      Benzoate — Guaiacolis     Benzoas, 

Benzosol. 
Guaiacol  Carbonate  —  Guaiacolis      Carbonas, 

Duotal. 
Guaiacol    Thionate — Kalium    Sulfo-guaiacoli- 

cum  (E.  B.),  Thiocol. 
Guaiacol  Valerate — Guaiacolis  Valeras,  Geo- 

sote. 
Flebra's  Itch  Ointment — Ung.   Sulphuris  Co. 

(N.  F.). 
Hebra's  Lead  Ointment — Ung.  Diachylon  (U. 

S.  P.). 
Hebra's  Ointment — Ung.    Diachylon    (U. 

S.  P.). 
Hebra's  Salve — Ung.  Diachylon  (U.  S.  P.). 
Hebra's  Salicylated  Ointment — Ung.  Diachy- 
lon Salicyl  (B.  P.  C). 
Hebra's    Soap     Spirit — Spri.     Saponis    Kali- 

nus,  Lin.  Saponis  Mollc. 
Ichthalbin — Ichthyol  Albuminat. 
Parodyn — Antipyrina. 
Phytalbumin — Abrin  (albuminoid  of  seeds  of 

Abrus  Precatorius. 
Quadruplex  Pills — Pilulae  Quadruplices,  Pilu- 

lae  Fcrri  et  Quininae  Comp.  (N.  F.). 
Quatuor  Pills — Pilulae  Quadruplices,  Pilulae 

Ferri  et  Quininae  Comp.  (N.  F.). 
Quevenne's  Iron — Ferrum  Reductum. 
Rattlesnake  Fern — Botrychium  Virginian. 
Rattlesnake  Bite — Thalictrum  polyganum. 
Rattlesnake  Flerb — Actaea  Alba. 
Rattlesnake  Root — N  a  b  u  1  u  s    Serpentarius, 

Trillium  Cernuum. 
Rattlesnake  Flag — Eryngium  aquaticum. 
Rattlesnake  Weed — Eryngium  aquaticum. 
Rattlesnake's  Master — Eryngium  aquaticum. 
Rattlesnake's   Beans — Aruba   Cedr(^n,   Semen 

Cedronis. 
Rattlesnake"?  Root — Cimicifuga. 
Red  Oil — Acid  Oleicum  crudum. 


Red  Tartar — Tarlarus  Crudus,  Argol. 
Triple.v  Pills— Pilulae  Tripliccs  (N.  P.). 
Triplex  Pills  Francis' — Pilulae  Triplices   (N. 

F.) 
Vcrdigris=Tmpurc  Copper  Subacetate. 
Vcrmilion=Red  Mercury  Sulphide. 
Veronal — Acidum    Diaethylbarbituricum    (D. 

A-B.  v.),  Diacthylmalonyl-Urea. 
White  Copperas — Zinci  Sulphas. 
White  Earth — Kaolinum. 

GERMAN. 

German-Latin. 

A.  B.  C.  Anispulver — Pulv.  contra  Pediculos. 

A.  B.  C.  Balsam— Ung.  Elemi  (E.  B.). 

A.  B.  C.   Kraut — Herb.   Spilthancs  Acmcllse, 

Herb.  Acmellce  (E.  B.) 
A.  B.C.  Salbe— Ung.   Altheae    (E.  B.),  Ung. 

Flavum  (E.  B.). 
Abfuehr-beeren — Fruct  Rhamni  Cathart. 
A^bfuehr-brausepulver' —  Pulv.   EflFervescens 

Comp. 
Abfuehr-latwerge — Confect  Sennae,  Electuar- 

e  Senna  (D.  A-B.). 
Abfuchr-limonadc — Liq.  Magnes.  Citrat. 
Abfuehr-mus^ — ^Con.'ect.     Sennae,     Electuar-e 

Sennae  (D.  A-B.). 
Abfuehr-oel — 01.  Ricini. 
Abfuehr-pillen — Pil.  Cathart.  Comp. 
Abfuehr-pillen  schwarze — Pil.  Aloes  et  Fcrri, 

Pil.   .Alcvticre  ferratas   (  D.  A-B.). 
Abfuehr-pulver  —  Pulv.      Glycyrrhiz-Comp., 

Pulv.  Laxans  (F.  B.),  Pulv.  Jalapae. 
Abfuehr-quetschen^ — Pulpa  Tamarind. 
Abfuehr-rinde — Cortex  Frangulae. 
Abfuehr-saft — Syrup  Rhei,  Syrup  Sennae  cum 

Mannae. 
Abfuehr-salz — Magnes.  Sulphas. 
Abfuchr-tcc — Species  Laxantes  (N.  F.),  Spe- 
cies Lignorum  (D.  A-B.).  Cort.  Frangulae. 
Abfuehr-wurzel,  gelbe — Rad.  Rhei. 
Hamburger  Plaster — Emplastrum    F  u  s  c  u  m 

(N.  v.). 
Hamburger  Salbe — Ung.  Fuscum   (N.  F.). 
Hamburger  Tropfen — Tinct.  Aloes  et  Myrr- 

hae  or  Tinct.  Aloes  Com.     (D.  A-B.). 
Hirschhorn  Salz — Ammonii  Carbonas. 
Kumniorfeld's   Waschwasser — .-Xqua   Cosmet- 

ica  Kummerfeldi. 
Muttertropfen — 

alte  and  neue — Tinct.  Rhei  aquosa  (N.  F.), 
Aq.  Aromatic  Ruhr. 

braune — Tinct.  Valerianae,  Tinct.  Castorei. 

gelbe  aetherische — Tinct.  Valerian,  .\clher. 

(D.  A-B.). 
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rote — Tinct.  Cinnamon,  Tinct.  Apoplectic, 
Rubr.  (D.  M),  Tinct.  Aromatic  (N.  F.), 
Tinct.  Carminativ.  (E.  B.),  Tinct.  Gal- 
bani   (D  M.). 

saure — Mist.  Sulphuric  Acid   (  N.  F.). 

schwarze — Tinct.  Aloes  Comp. 

Wedell's — Tinct.  Zedoariae  Comp.  (D. 
A-B.). 

weisse — Aq.  Aromatica   (E.  B.),  Liq.  Am- 
nion.   Anis.    ( D.    A-B.),    Spir.    Aetheris, 
Spir.  Meliss£e  Comp.     (D.  A-B.). 
Stearin — Acidum  Stearicum. 
Stearin  Oel — Acidum  Oleinicum. 
Telle  Salbe — Electuar  Theriacale  (E.  B.). 
Tollkirsche — Belladonna. 
Tollkirschblaetter — Fol.  Belladonnae. 
Tollkirschwurzel — Rad.  Belladonnae. 
Tollkoerbelkraut — Herb.  Conii  Maculat. 
Tollkoerner — Coculus  Indicus. 
Tollkraut — Fol.  Belladonnae,  Fol.  Stramonii. 
Tollkraut  wurzel — Rad.  Belladonnae. 
Tollruebe — Rad.  Bryoniae. 
lollsti. cliapfel — Fol.  Stramonii. 
ToUwurzel — Rad.  Belladonnae,  Rad.  Hyoscy- 

ami. 

FRENCH. 
French-Latin. 

Absinthe  commune — Absinthium. 

Absinthe  grande — Absinthium. 

Absinthe  pontique — Artemisia   Pontica. 

Absinthe  romame — Artemisia  Pontica. 

Acajou  a  pommes — Anacardiuum  Occidentale. 

Acetanilide — Acetanilidum. 

Acetate  aleumineux — Aluminii  Acetas. 

Acetate  Ammoniacal — Ammonii  Acetas. 

Acetate  Ammoniacal  liquide — Liquor  Ammo- 
nii Acetatis. 

Acetate  d'alumine — Aluminii  Acetas. 

Acetate  d'alumine  liquide — Liquor  Aluminii 
Acetatis. 

Acetate  d'ammoniaque — Ammonii  Acetas. 

Aceate  d'ammoniaque  liquide — Liquor  Ammo- 
nii Acetatis. 

Acetate  basique  de  plomb  dissus — Liquor 
Plumbi  Subacetatis. 

Acetate  d"ethyle — Aether  Aceticus. 

Acetate  de  cuivre — Cupri  Acetas. 

Acetate  de  cuivre  brut — Cupri  Acetas. 

Acetate  de  cuivre  crystallise — Cupri  Acetas. 

Acetate  neutre  de  cuivre — Cupri  .Acetas. 

Acetate  neutre  de  plomb — Plumbi  Acetas. 

Acetate  de  plomb — Plumbi  Acetas. 

Acetate  de  plomb  liquide  —  Liquor  Plumbi 
Subacetatis. 

Acetate  de  potass/;  sec — Potassi  Acetas. 


Acetate  de  potassium — Potassii  Acetas. 

Acetate  de  potassium  solution — Liquor  Potas- 
sii Acetatis. 

Acetate  de  Sodium — Sodii  Acetas. 

Acetate  de  Sonde — Sodii  Acetas. 

Acetate  de  terre  pisante — Barii  Acetas. 

Acetate  de  terre  pondereuse — Barii  Acetas. 

Acetate  de  Zinc — Zinci  Acetas. 

Acete  ammoniacal — Ammonii  Acetas. 

Acete  de  litharge — Plumbi  Acetas. 

Acete  de  plomb — Plumbi  Acetas. 

Acete  saturne — Plumbi  Acetas. 

Acetite  v.  Acetate. 

Acetoles   (Vinaigres) — Aceta. 

Acetone — Acetonum. 

Acetonedi   ethylsulfone — Sulphonalum. 

Acetylpara-aminosalol — Salophen. 

Ache — Apium  Graveolens. 

Ache  Celeri — Apium  Graveolens. 

Ache  des  marais — Apium  Graveolens. 

Ache  d'  eau — Sium  Latifolium,  Radix  Sii  Pa- 
lustris,  Postinacae  Aquaticse. 

Ache  des   chiens — Aethusa   Cynapium   Herba 
Aethusae. 

Ache  des   montagnes — Levisticum   levisticum, 
Rad.  Levistici. 

<> 

COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
FORMULARY. 

The  following  are  the  new  formulas  for 
petroxolin  preparations  adopted  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Na- 
tional Formulary.  The  Committee  is  desir- 
ous of  having  them  thoroughly  tried  by 
pharmacists  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try so  as  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  un- 
favorable comment  after  the  final  publication 
of  the  book.  Comments  and  criticisms  based 
on  practical  experience  will  be  welcome.  .All 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Prof.  C.  Lewis 
Diehl,  932  Cherokee  Road,  Louisville,  Ky., 
who  will  submit  the  comments  to  the  Sub- 
Committee  having  the  matter  in  charge. 

PETROXOLINUM   LIQUIDUM. 

Liquid  Petroxolin.     (Liquid  Petrox.) 

Liquid   Petrolatum 50  Gm. 

Oleic  Acid 28  Gm. 

Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers 2  Gm. 

Stronger  Ammonia  Water 5  Gm. 

Alcohol    15  Gm. 

Mix  the  Liquid  Petrolatum  and  Oleic  Acid 
in  a  flask,  add  the  Alcohol  and  then  the 
Stronger  Ammonia   Water,   and    warm    the 
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mixture  on  a  watt-r  bath,  with  frequent  agi- 
tation, until  it  becomes  clear.  Lastly  add  the 
Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers  and  mix  thoroughly. 

PETROXOLINUM      CHLOROFORMI      CAMPHORATUM. 

Camphorated  Chloroform  Petroxolin.  (Cam- 
phor and  Chloroform  Petrox.) 

Chloroform   25  Gm. 

Camphor   25  Gm. 

Liquid  Petroxolin  50  Gm. 

Dissolve  the  Camphor  in  the  Chloroform 
and  add  the  Liquid  Petroxolin. 

PETROXOLINUM    CADINI. 

Cade  Petroxolin.     (Cade  Petrox.) 

Oil  of  Cade 25  Gm. 

Liquid  Petroxolin    75  Gm. 

Mix  them. 

PETROXOLIN' U.M     CREOSOTL 

Creosote  Petroxolin.     (Creosote  Petrox.) 

Creosote    20  Gm. 

Oleic  Acid    5  Gm. 

Liquid   Petroxolin    75  Gm. 

Mix  them. 

PETROXOLINUM    EUCALYPTOLIS. 

Eucalyptol  Petroxolin.     (Eucalyptol  Petrox.) 

Eucalyptol   20  Gm. 

Liquid  Petroxolin    80  Gm. 

Mix  them. 

PETROXOLINUM    GUAIACOLIS. 

Guaiacol  Petroxolin.    (Guaiacol  Petrox.) 

Guaiacol    20  Gm. 

Oleic  Acid   5  Gm. 

Liquid   Petroxolin    75  Gm. 

Mix  them. 

PETROXOLINUM    HYDRARGVRI. 

Mercury  Petroxolin.     (Mercury  Petrox.) 

Mercury    30  Gm. 

Hydrous  Wool-Fat   15  Gm. 

Solid  Petroxolin   55  Gm. 

Triturate  the-  Mercury  with  the  Hydrous 
Wool-Fat  until  globules  of  the  intimately 
distributed  metal  are  no  longer  visible  when 
the  mixture  is  examined  under  a  lens  magni- 
fying ten  diameters ;  then  thoroughly  incor- 
porate the  solid  petroxolin. 

PETROXOLINUM    lODI. 

Iodine    Petroxolin.     (Iodine    Petrox,    10    per 
cent.) 

Iodine    10  Gm. 

Oleic  Acid   40  Gm. 

Alcohol    20  Gm. 

Liquid   Petrolatum    23  Gm. 

Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers 2  Gm. 

Stronger  Ammonia  Water 5  Gm. 

Reduce  the  Iodine  to  a  coarse  powder  by 


trituration  in  a  glass  mortar,  transfer  it  to  a 
suitable  flask,  add  the  Alcohol  and  Oleic  Acid 
and  agitate  the  contents  of  the  flask  until  the 
Iodine  is  dissolved.  Then  add  the  Oil  of 
Lavender  Flowers  and  the  Liquid  Petrolatum, 
mix  the  liquids  and  fmally  introduce  the 
Stronger  Ammonia  Water  and  shake  the 
mixture  until  a  clear  solution  results. 

PETROXOLINUM    lODI    DILUTUM. 

Diluted  Iodine  Petroxolinum.     (Iodine 

Petrox,  5  per  cent.) 

Iodine  Petroxolin   50  Gm. 

Liquid   Petroxolin    50  Gm. 

Mix  them. 

Alternate  Formula. 

Iodine  in  coarse  powder'. 5  Gm. 

Liquid  Petroxolin    95  Gm. 

Dissolve  the  Iodine  by  agitation  with  the 
Liquid  Petroxolin  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

PETROXOLINUM    IODOFORM. 

Iodoform    Petroxolin.     (Iodoform    Petrox.) 

Iodoform    3  Gm. 

Acetone  20  Gm. 

Oleic  Acid  10  Gm. 

Eucalyptol     3  Gm. 

Liquid  Petroxolin  64  Gm. 

Dissolve  the  Iodoform  in  the  Acetone,  add 
the  Eucalyptol,  the  Oleic  Acid  and  the  Liquid 
Petroxolin  and  mix  the  ingredients  thor- 
oughly. 

PETROXOLI.XUM    MENTHOLIS. 

Menthol  Petroxolin.     (Menthol  Petrox.) 

Menthol    5  Gm. 

Liquid   Petroxolin    25  Gm. 

Dissolve  the  Menthol  in  the  Liquid  Petrox- 
olin by  agitation. 

PETROXOLINUM    METHYLIS    SALICYLATIS. 

Methyl  Salicylate  Petroxolin.     (Methyl  Sali- 
cylate Petrox.) 

Methyl  Salicylate 20  Gm. 

Liquid   Petroxolin    80  dm. 

Mix  them. 

PETROXOLINUM    NAPHTHOLIS. 

•     Naphthol  Petroxolin.   (Xaphthol  Petrox.) 

Betanaphthol    10  Gm. 

Liquid    Petroxolin 90  Gm. 

Dissolve  the  Betanaphthol  in  the  Liquid 
Petroxolin  by  agitation. 

PETROXOLINUM    PHENOLIS. 

Phenol  Petroxolin.     (Phenol  Petrox.) 

Phenol  5  Gm. 

Liquid  Petroxolin    95  Gm. 

Dissolve  the  Phenol  in  the  Liquid  Petroxo- 
lin by  agitation  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 
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PETROXOLINUM    PICIS. 

Tar  Petroxolin.     (Tar  Petrox.) 

Oil  of  Tar 25  Gin. 

Liquid  Petroxolin 75  Gm. 

Mix  them. 

PETROXOLINUM    SALICYLATUM. 

Salicylated  Petroxolin.    (Salicylated  Petrox.) 

Salicylic  Acid   10  Gm. 

Oleic  Acid 5  Gm. 

Liquid  Petroxolin   85  Gm. 

Dissolve  the  Salicylic  Acid  in  the  Oleic 
Acid  and  Liquid  Petroxolin. 

PETROXOLINUM   PHENOLIS   CAMPHORATUM. 

Camphorated     Phenol      Petroxolin.      (Cam- 
phorated   Phenol    Petrox.      Campho. 
Phenic  Petrox.) 

Phenol    12.5  Gm. 

Camphor,  in  powder 37.5  Gm. 

Liquid    Petroxolin    50.0  Gm. 

Mix  the  Camphor  and  Phenol  and  when 
the  mixture  has  liquefied  add  the  Liquid 
Petroxolin  and  mix  them  thoroughly. 

PETROXOLINUM    SULPHURIS. 

Sulphur  Petroxolin.     (Sulphur  Petrox.) 

Sublimed  Sulphur   3  Gm. 

Linseed  Oil   37  Gm. 

Oleic  Acid   30  Gm. 

Liquid    Petroxolin,    a    sufficient 
quantity  to  make 100  Gm. 

Heat  the  Sublimed  Sulphur  and  Linseed 
Oil  in  a  flask,  on  a  sandbath,  until  the  sul- 
phur is  dissolved,  then  allow  the  mixture  to 
cool,  add  the  Oleic  Acid,  and  sufficient 
Liquid  Petroxolin  to  make  the  product  weigh 
100  Gm.  Warm  the  mixture  slightly,  if 
necessary,  to  obtain  a  clear  liquid. 

PETROXOLINUM     SULPHURIS    COMPOSITU.M. 

Compound  Sulphur  Petroxolin.  (Compound 
Sulphur  Petrox.) 

Sulphur  Petroxolin    10.0  Gm. 

Oil  of  Cade 10.0  Gm. 

Thymol     0.3  Gm. 

Eucalyptol    3.0  Gm. 

Oil  of   Turpentine 30.0  Gm. 

Liquid  Petroxolin,  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  make 100.0  Gm. 

Mix  the  Thymol  and  Eucalyptol,  add  the 
Oils  and  the  Sulphur  Petroxolin,  and  finally 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  Liquid  Petroxolin  to 
make  the  product  weigh  100  Gm. 


PETROXOLINUM     TEREBINTHINAE     VENETAE. 

Venice  Turpentine   Petroxolin.     (Venice 
Turpentine  Petrox.) 

Venice  Turpentine    20  Gm. 

Liquid  Petroxolin   80  Gm. 

Mix  them. 

PETROXOLINUM    SPISSUM. 

Solid    Petroxolin.     (Solid    Petrox.) 

Paraffin    30  Gm. 

Liquid   Petrolatum    22  Gm. 

Oleic  Acid    35  Gm. 

Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers 3  Gm. 

Alcohol    5  Gm. 

Stronger  Ammonia  Water 5  Gm. 

Melt  the  Paraffin  with  the  Liquid  Petrola- 
tum, on  a  water  bath,  add  the  Oleic  Acid, 
and  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  warm  mortar; 
then  immediately  add  the  Oil  of  Lavender 
Flowers,  followed  by  the  previously  mixed 
Alcohol  and  Stronger  Ammonia  Water,  and 
stir  the  mixture  continuously  until  it  cools. 


INCREASED  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Bureau  of  Professional  Educaton  of 
Pennsylvania  has  determined  upon  a  com- 
pleted first  year  high  school  course,  or  its 
equivalent,  for  licensure  to  practice  pharmacy. 
Ii-  accordance  with  this  standard  the  State 
Pharmaceutical  Examining  Board  has  adopted 
a  new  rule  that  applicants  for  license  as  as- 
sistant pharmacist,  applying  after  March  1, 
1912,  and  applicants  for  license  as  pharma- 
cist, matriculating  after  July,  1911,  must  have 
a  certificate  of  preliminary  educational  quali- 
fications issued  by  said  bureau. 

The  next  examination  will  be  the  last  one 
to  which  applicants  for  assistant's  license 
will  be  admitted  without  first  obtaining  this 
certificate.  It  will  be  conducted  in  Harris- 
burg  on  Saturday,  February  17,  1912. 


SYNDICATING  PESSIMISM. 
"If  your  life  has  lead  you  to  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  honor  in  man  and  virtue  in  woman; 
if  you  feel  that  religion  is  a  pretense,  that 
spirituality  is  a  sham,  that  life  is  a  failure, 
and  death  the  entrance  to  nothingness;  if  you 
have  absorbed  all  the  poison  philosophy  of 
the  world's  pessimists,  and  have  committed 
folly  of  believing  it, — don't  syndicate  it." — 
William  George  Jordan. 
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Associate  Editor  and  Reporter  on  the 
Progress  of  Pharmacy. 

All  communications  for  insertion  in  the 
Journal,  or  respecting  advertising  should  be 
sent  to  the  Editor. 

RULES    OF    censorship. 

1.  All  contracts  for  advertising  are  ac- 
cepted subject  to  revocation  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Publication  Committee. 

2.  No  advertisement  will  be  accepted  for 
any  article  or  service,  the  sale  or  furnishing 
of  which  is  illegal  in  the  state  of  publication 
or  in  any  state  in  which  the  Journal  circu- 
lates. 

3.  Advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
articles  belonging  to  the  class  of  preparations 
commonly  known  as  patent  medicines,  nor 
for  any  medicinal  preparation  advertised  di- 
rectly to  the  laity,  or  which  is  advertised  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  self  medica- 
tion. 

4.  Copy  which  is  vulgarly  or  extravagantly 
worded,  or  which  makes  extravagant  claims 
of  therapeutic  virtues  will  not  be  accepted. 

5.  No  advertisement  will  be  accepted  which 
by  intent  or  inference  would  result  in  de- 
ceiving, defrauding  or  misleading  the  reader. 

The  Association  does  not  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Of- 
fensive personalities  must  be  avoided. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Post  Office  the  Jour- 
nal can  be  regularly  mailed  only  to  bona-fide 
paid  subscribers.  Subscriptions  and  associa- 
tion dues  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
H.  M.  Whelpley,  2342  Albion  Place,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Requests  for  back  numbers,  and  claims  for 
missing  numbers  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor. 

Claims  for  missing  numbers  will  not  be 
allowed  if  sufficient  notice  has  not  been  given 
of  change  of  address,  and  in  no  case  if  re- 
ceived later  than  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  issue. 

In  giving  change  of  address,  always  give 
both  the  old  and  the  new  address. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

One  function  of  the  Journal  is  to  afford  a 
medium  for  announcements  to  the  members. 

The  editor  will  be  pleased  to  afford  spacr 
for  all  such  notices  and  announcements. 

Copy  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
not  later  than  the  twentieth  of  the  month 
preceding  the  date  of  issue. 

<> 
RELATION  OF  THE  PHARMACOPCEIA 

TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Dr.  Cohen's  admirable  address  at  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Convention  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  has  been 
reproduced  in  pamphlet  form  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution. 

It  is  an  address  that  the  average  pharma- 
cist and  physician  will  find  as  entertaining 
as  a  novel,  and  vastly  more  edifying. 

Your  physician  friends  will  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  of  reading  it. 

While  they  last,  the  reprints  will  be  sent 
to  any  A.  Ph.  A.  member  who  applies  for 
them,  or  to  any  N.  A.  R.  D.  member  whose 
application  is  forwarded  through  Secretary 
Potts. 

Address,  Secretary  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  Scio, 
Ohio. 

<> 
A  GENERAL  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

That  the  first  number  of  the  Journ.\l  was 
not  a  disappointment  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  is  indicated  by  the  numerous  let- 
ters of  congratulation  received  by  the  editor. 

In  most  cases  the  congratulations  are  so 
personal  and  of  such  a  flattering  character 
that  editorial  modesty  will  not  permit  of 
their  reproduction  here.  As  the  number  of 
letters  is  greater  than  can  well  be  answered 
individually  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
editor  hereby  expresses  to  each  and  all  his 
sincere  thanks  for  their  compliments  and 
good  wishes. 

<> 
THE  SIXTIETH  A.  PH.  A.  CON- 
VENTION. 

With  characteristic  forehandedness,  the 
druggists  of  Denver  are  already  busy  in  the 
formulation  of  plans  for  the  A.  Ph.  A.  con- 
vention which  opens  in  that  city  August  19, 
and  from  this  time  forward  each  number  of 
the  Journal  will  contain  announcements  re- 
lating either  to  the  business  program  or  to 
the  projected  entertainments. 

Located  within  the  shadow  of  famous 
mountain  peaks,  Denver  is  the  entrance  gate- 
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way  to  the  celebrated  "Rockies,"  and  is  the 
center  of  the  human  activities  of  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  interesting  regions  on 
the  continent. 

Owing  to  its  advantageous  situation  Den- 
ver is  a  competitive  point  for  the  railroads, 
and  as  a  consequence  round-trip  fares  will 
be  very  reasonable. 

Following  the  convention,  opportunities 
will  be  afiforded  for  interesting  side  trips  to 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Colorado  Springs,  Pikes  Peak,  and 
other  points. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  the  visitors 
from  the  East  and  South  together  at  St. 
Louis  and  to  have  a  special  A.  Ph.  A.  train 
to  Denver  from  that  point. 


EIGHTH  IXTERXATIONAL  CONGRESS 
OF  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY. 

WASHINGTON   AND   NEW   YOlfK. 

September,  1912. 
Patron — His   Excellency,   the   President   of 
the  United  States. 

BULKS  ON  PAPERS,  THEIR  PRESENTATION,  DISCUS- 
SION  AND  PUBLICATION. 

To  All  Prospective  Authors  of  Contributions 

to  this  Congress : 

In  order  that  the  objects  of  the  Congress 
may  be  attained  the  following  are  necessary : 

a.  That  as  many  as  possible  of  the  papers 
to  be  presented  at  the  various  meetings  of  the 
Congress  and  its  various  Sections,  be  printed 
and  distributed  to  members  attending  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  opening  thereof. 

b.  That  as  little  time  be  given  to  presenta- 
tion as  is  consistent  with  adequate  exposition 
of  the  salient  points  of  the  communication. 

c.  That  as  much  time  and  opportunity  be 
given  for  discussion  as  may  be  needed  for  a 
complete  presentation  of  all  the  views  of  those 
members  in  attendance  upon  such  discussion. 

d.  That  the  discussion  be  recorded  in  suffi- 
ciently full  manner  correctly  to  reflect  the 
views  of  those  taking  part  in  the  discussion. 

e.  That  the  Proceedings  be  published  in 
complete  form  as  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Congress  as  is  at  all  feasible. 

After  considerable  study,  inquiry  and  ex- 
haustive criticism  of  the  tentative  rules  sub- 
mitted to  the  chemists  and  the  chemical  and 


similar  societies  of  the  world,  March  6,  1911, 
and  September  1,  1911,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  Congress  has  concluded  that 
hearty  and  earnest  co-operation  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  following  rules  will  result  in  the  practical 
realization  of  all  these  things;  without  such 
individual  co-operation,  the  officers  of  the 
Congress  can  do  very  little  toward  such  reali- 
zation. 

Duplicate  copies  of  papers  and  their  ab- 
stracts are  thoroughly  essential  to  quick  and 
accurate  "printing;  authors  should  have  all 
their  contributions  in  final  form  (see  Rule 
21). 

1.  Papers  or  other  like  contributions  should 
be  original  and  not  elsewhere  read  or  pub- 
lished; however,  prior  publication  of  Gov- 
ernmental researches,  which  publication  is 
made  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  such 
country,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  above  re- 
striction as  to  publication. 

2.  All  papers  or  like  contributions  should 
be  as  concise  as  possible  and  must  contain  the 
name  and  post-office  address  of  the  respective 
authors;  further,  what  number,  if  any,  of  re- 
prints is  desired.     (See  Rules  8  and  10.) 

3.  All  papers  should  be  in  duplicate  and 
legibly  written,  preferably  typewritten ;  form- 
ulae should  be  carefully  inserted  by  hand  as 
simply  as  possible. 

4.  Each  sheet  should  be  as  nearly  8x12 
inches  as  convenient  and  should  be  written  on 
one  side  only,  and  not  on  both  sides. 

5.  Each  paper  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
abstract  thereof  in  duplicate;  formulae  should 
be  carefully  inserted  by  hand,  as  simply  as 
possible. 

6.  All  references  to  other  work  should  state 
carefully  the  sources  of  the  citation,  giving 
the  exact  reference  to  the  original  publication. 

7.  Illustrations,  curves  and  the  like  should 
be  on  separate  smooth  white  sheets  and  drawn 
and  lettered  with  Indian  ink  clearly  enough 
to  bear  a  linear  reduction  to  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  and  when  so  reduced  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  page  size  of  the  "Report,"  which  will 
be  about  -iV^  by  7  inches. 

8.  Authors  of  papers  which  are  to  be  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides  are  urgently  requested 
to  state  on  their  paper  the  size  of  slide  used 
so  that  suitable  arrangements  may  be  made. 
Failure  to  observe  this  may  result  in  disap- 
pointment and  delay.     (See  Rule  2.) 

9.  The  Congress  obligates  itself  to  have  its 
final  Report  and  Proceedings,  including  sub- 
ject and  authors'  index,  completed  and  ready 
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for  distribution  on  or  before  December  :!1, 
1912 ;  in  case  those  Reports  and  Proceedings 
be  not  ready  for  distribution  by  that  date, 
authors  of  all  papers  received  and  accepted 
after  June  30,  1912,  may  then  publish  in  any 
journal  or  publication  that  they  may  elect. 
(Note :  This  refers  only  to  the  Report  and 
Proceedings  bound  in  paper;  members  desir- 
ing cloth  bound  sets  can  obtain  them  at  an 
advanced  charge  over  the  $5.00  membership 
fee;  such  advanced  charge  will  be  announced 
later,  but  will  probably  be  $2.50;  delivery  of 
these  cloth-bound  sets  will  be  about  90  days 
later  than  of  the  paper-bound  sets.) 

.■\uthors  of  papers  received  before  the  close 
of  June  30,  1912,  may  publish  those  papers  in 
any  publication  they  may  elect  after  the  paper 
is  read  or  after  the  Congress  has  adjourned 
(See  Rule  12.) 

10.  Authors  of  papers  accepted  and  printed 
in  full  or  in  abstract  will  receive  free  of  cost 
and  all  delivery  charges,  not  to  exceed  fifty 
(50)  reprints  of  each  paper  or  abstract;  addi- 
tional copies  of  reprints  can  be  had  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  prices  for  such  copies,  which 
prices  will  be  announced  later.  The  Congress 
cannot  undertake  to  furnish  reprints  of  pa- 
pers if  the  order  for  such  reprints  is  not  at- 
tached to  the  paper  or  abstract  when  received 
by  the  American  Committee.     (See  Rule  2.) 

11.  Papers  and  their  abstracts,  both  in  du- 
plicate, must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
Committee  not  later  than  June  30,  1912.  All 
papers  received  prior  to  that  time  and  ac- 
cepted will  be  printed  in  their  respective  Sec- 
tional Volumes  and  distributed  to  such  of  the 
attending  members  of  the  Congress  as  may 
desire  them,  at  or  before  the  opening  of  the 
Congress.  Papers  received  after  that  time,  if 
accepted,  will  be  printed,  but  may  appear  in 
an  appendix  which  may  or  may  not  be  ready 
by  the  opening  of  the  Congress ;  the  Congress 
cannot  then  undertake  to  print  them  along 
with  the  papers  of  those  sections  to  which 
they  may  be  assigned  and  which  were  re- 
ceived prior  to  June  30,  1912. 

12.  No  paper  offered  to  and  accepted  by 
this  Congress  can  be  at  any  time  published 
elsewhere  without  giving  credit  to  this  Con- 
gress for  such  article  or  publication.  How- 
ever, Governmental  publication  of  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  Congress  are  exempt  from  the 
above  requirement  as  to  giving  credit  to  this 
Congress. 

13.  All  authors,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
agree  not  to  publish  their  accepted  papers  in 
any  other   publication  except   as   herein   pro- 


vided, and.  further,  they  agree  to  abide  by 
any  linal  decision  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  such  paper  or  papers,  their  presenta- 
tion, discussion  or  printing. 

14.  Rejections  by  Sectional  Committees 
will  not  be  final ;  their  decisions  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Committee  on  Papers  and  Pub- 
lications, but  rejection  by  that  Committee  will 
I)e  final. 

15.  Authors  of  finally  rejected  contribu- 
tions will  be  notified  in  writing  of  such  re- 
jection immediately  after  it  has  been  made, 
and,  as  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  such 
final  rejection  is  strictly  secret  and  confiden- 
tial. Rejected  manuscripts  are  to  be  returned 
to  their  authors.     (See  Rule  16.) 

16.  The  Congress  will  not  publish  a  list  of 
rejected  papers  nor  state  what  papers  have 
been  rejected ;  directly  after  the  closing  of 
the  Congress  all  records  relating  to  rejected 
papers  and  like  contributions  will  be  destroy- 
ed; any  and  all  proceedings  as  to  rejected 
papers  or  like  contributions,  so  far  as  the 
Congress  is  concerned,  will  be  strictly  secret 
and  confidential. 

17.  Any  paper  which  is  of  a  pronounced 
polemical,  advertising  or  personal  character 
may  be  thereby  disqualified  and  for  that  rea- 
son alone  rejected,  regardless  of  whatever 
merit  the  paper  may  otherwise  possess. 

18.  The  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
ject any  paper  or  other  contribution  that  may 
be  offered  to  it. 

19.  The  Congress  reserves  the  right  to 
print  the  full  paper  only,  or  the  abstract  only. 
or  the  title  only,  in  each  case  with  the  au- 
tlior's  name  and  post-office  address. 

20.  Authors  are  requested  to  state  on  the 
papers  themselves  their  preferences  for  the 
sections  in  which  they  wish  them  to  be  read ; 
the  Congress  will  respect  that  request  wher- 
ever practicable,  but  reserves  the  right  to  as- 
sign the  paper  to  any  other  section  that  may 
be  deemed  more  appropriate,  and  such  dispo- 
sition is  final. 

21.  Authors  will  not  receive  printer's 
proofs  of  their  papers  or  abstracts;  nor  will 
their  papers  or  abstracts  be  revised  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  American  Committees :  printing 
will  be  accurate  to  copy. 

22.  The  time  consumed  in  reading  or  pre- 
senting the  substance  of  any  paper  by  an  au- 
thor or  his  representative  at  a  meeting  of  a 
Section  must  not  exceed  ten  (10)  minutes, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Sectional 
Executive  Committee. 

23.  In  the  absence  of  an  author  or  his  rep- 
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resentative  the  paper  will  be  read  by  title 
only,  and  if  there  be  any  discussion  it  must 
be  based  upon  the  paper  as  printed,  because 
neither  the  paper  itself  nor  its  abstract  will 
be  read;  exceptions  to  this  rule  can  be  made 
only  under  regulations  that  may  be  adopted 
by  each  Sectional  Executive  Committee. 

24.  Discussions  of  a  pronounced  polemical, 
advertising  or  personal  character  may  be 
ruled  out  by  the  Chair  on  that  ground  alone 
and  not  permitted  to  appear  in  the  printed 
record;  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  in  such  mat- 
ters is  final  and  is  not  subject  to  revision  or 
appeal. 

25.  Participants  in  discussions  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  editing  the  manuscript  re- 
ports of  their  remarks,  but  printer's  proofs 
will  not  necessarily  be  submitted  to  them,  al-  • 
though  wherever  practicable  they  will  be  so 
supplied. 

26.  Participants  in  discussions  must  speak 
from  the  rostrum  and  not  from  the  floor. 

Respectfully, 

Eighth  International  Congress  of 

Applied  Chemistry, 

Edward  W.  jMorley, 

Honorary  President. 
William  H.  Nichols, 

President. 
Bernhard  C.  Hesse, 

Secretary. 
25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City, 
December  28,  1911. 
<> 
THE     ANNUAL     MEETING     OF    THE 
AMERICAN  DRUGGISTS'  FIRE 
INSURANCE  CO. 
The     annual     stockholders     and    directors' 
meeting  of  the  American  Druggists'  Fire  In- 
surance Company  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  O., 
on  January  IGth  and  17th.    There  were  pres- 
ent  from  outside  of  the  city  the   following 
directors  and  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee :     Charles  H.  Avery,  L.  G.  Heinritz,  J. 
H.  Bcal,  W.  S.  Elkin,  Jr.,  William  C.  Ander- 
son, G.  O.  Young,  Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Simon  N. 
Jones,  John  D.Muir,  Walter  Rothwcll,  George 
B.   Kauffman,   E.   B.   Heimstreet,   Samuel   C. 
Davis,  and  Charles  H.  Huhn. 

The  annual  report  of  the  officers  of  the 
company  indicated  a  growing  and  prosper- 
ous business  during  the  year  1911.  During 
the  year  the  A.  D.  F.  I.  Co.  saved  its  policy- 
holders the  sum  of  $27,954.48  which  was  re- 
tained by  the  policyholders,  and  represents  a 
direct   saving.     It  was   shown  that   since  the 


company  has  commenced  business  it  has- 
saved  its  policyholders  the  sum  of  $85,540.33. 
On  January  1,  1912,  the  American  Drug- 
gists' Fire  Insurance  Company  had  policies 
in  force  to  the  amount  of  $7,933,966.02  at  a 
premium  of  $83,367.79.  Since  the  company 
commenced  business  it  has  written  for  the 
retail  drug  trade  of  the  country  insurance  to 
the  amount  of  $22,875,782.02,  at  a  premium 
of  $257,294.89.  During  the  year  an  increase 
of  32  per  cent  in  business  written,  and  of  26 
per  cent  in  premium  was  shown  over  the  year 
1910.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  the  insur- 
ance in  force  and  premiums  thereon  were 
more  than  four  times  greater  than  the  first 
year. 

Assets  and  Liabilities. 
Jan.  1,  1912. 
assets. 
U.  S.  government,  Ohio 
municipal  and  county 

bonds       $292,822.98 

Cash    on    hand    and    in 
bank,  and  accounts  in 
course  of  collection..     26,250.91 
Accrued      interest      on 

bonds  and  deposits..       4,618.88 
Office  furniture 561.60 


Making  a  total  of .  .  .  $324,254.37- 

liabilities, 

including  liability  for  re-ins.  reserve  and  fire- 
losses  not  reported  until  after  Jan.  1st, 
but  incurred  in  December. 

Agents'  c  o  m  m  issions, 
salaries,  taxes  .ind  all 
other  liabilities  ac- 
crued   $     3,669.32 

Estimated  liability  for 
fire  losses  not  report- 
ed until  after  Jan.  1st      1.500.00 

Re-insurance  reserve...     41.975.69 

Furniture  and  fixtures 
not  admitted  as  asset 
under  insurance  laws.  561.60 


Making  a  total  of...  $  47,706.61 

Leaving  a  surplus  as 

to  policyholders  of  $276,547.76 

After  making  a  saving  to  the  policyholders 

which  was  retained  by  them  of  $27,954.48,  the 

following  net  profits  are  shown  : 

Profit  from  invest- 
ments, less  $927.51 
adjusted  deprecia- 
tion, leaving $10,957.23 

Underwriting  profit, etc.     20,653.02 


Net    profits    for    the 
year  $  31,610.25- 

Out  of  the  above  net  profits  from  all 
sources,  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  annual 
meeting  declared  a  dividend  on  the  capital  of 
the  company  of   nine    (9)    per  cent,   payable 
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March  1st.  The  extraordinary  reserve  of  the 
company  was  increased  by  $7,902.56,  leaving 
the  sum  of  $5,797.69  as  undivided  profits.  In 
addition  to  the  increase  in  extraordinary  re- 
serve and  undivided  profits,  the  re-insurance 
reserve  of  the  company  was  during  the  year 
increased  by  $8,554.93,  making  as  shown 
above,  a  total  rc-insurance  reserve  on  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1911,  of  $41,975.69. 

INCREASED  SERVICE  FOR  THE  RETAIL  DRUG  TRADE. 

The  Board  of  Directors  approved  a  re-in- 
surance treaty  with  a  large  Eastern  Company, 
which  enables  the  A.  D.  F.  I.  Co.  to  increase 
its  service  to  the  drug  trade  of  the  country. 
Hereafter  the  A.  D.  F.  I.  Co.  will  double  the 
amount  of  insurance  which  it  will  carry  on 
any  one  risk,  this  new  feature  to  go  into  ef- 
fect within  the  very  near  future.  With  the 
increased  facilities  in  the  service  which  can 
thus  be  rendered,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
company  can  serve  fully  95%  of  the  retail 
drug  trade  throughout  the  country,  in  fire- 
protected  towns  with  all  the  insurance  they 
require,  and  the  advantages  which  thus  ac- 
crue to  the  drug  trade  of  the  country  are  of 
very  great  importance.  The  increase  in  serv- 
ice will  apply  throughout  the  country,  outside 
of  Greater  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

At  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  the 
following  directors  were  elected :  Charles 
H.  Avery,  L.  G.  Heinritz,  J.  H.  Beal,  W.  S. 
Elkin,  Jr., William  C.  Anderson,  G.  O.Young, 
A.  O.  Zwick,  Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Simon  N.  Jones, 
John  D.  Muir,  Walter  Rothwell,  George  B. 
Kauflfman,  M.  S.  Kahn,  E.  B.  Heimstreet, 
Frank  H.  Freericks. 

After  the  organization  of  the  new  Board 
of  Directors,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Charles  H.  Avery;  Vice 
President,  L.  G.  Heinritz ;  Secretary  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Frank  H.  Freericks ;  Treasurer, 
George  B.  Kauffman;  Executive  Committee, 
Charles  H.  Avery,  L.  G.  Heinritz,  Walter 
Rothwell,  J.  H.  Beal,  George  B.  Kaufifman, 
A.  O.  Zwick,  and  Frank  H.  Freericks. 

Under  a  change  in  the  Code  of  Regulations 

the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  company  will 

hereafter  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Board. 

<> 

THE  RICHARDSON  BILL. 

Below  is  given  the  text  of  the  bill  known 
as  H.  R.  14,060,  introduced  into  Congress  by 
Representative  Richardson,  and  designed  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in 


accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
President  Taft  to  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  is  especially  designed  to  prevent 
the  making  of  false  and  misleading  state- 
ments regarding  the  curative  virtues  of  pro- 
prietary medicines.  The  bill  is  deserving  of 
careful  study,  and  the  editor  will  be  pleased 
to  provide  space  for  its  discussion  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

That  sections  six,  seven,  and  eight  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act,  approved  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  six,  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows : 

Amend  section  six  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "substances"  the  words  "or  device"  and 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "or  other  ani- 
mals" the  words  "also  soda  and  potash  lye ; 
also  cosmetics,  hair  preparations  and  dyes 
and  toilet  preparations;  also  tobacco,  snufTs, 
tobacco  substitutes  and  all  tobacco  products," 
so  that  section  six  shall  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  6.  That  the  term  'drug'  as  used  in 
this  act  shall  include  all  medicines  and  prepa- 
rations recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  for 
internal  or  external  use,  and  any  substance 
or  mixture  of  substances,  or  device,  intended 
to  be  used  for  the  cure,  mitgation,  or  preven- 
tion of  disease  of  either  man  or  other  ani- 
mals ;  also  soda  and  potash  lye ;  also  cosmet- 
ics, hair  preparations  and  dyes  and  toilet 
preparations;  also  tobacco,  snuffs,  tobacco 
substitutes  and  all  tobacco  products.  The 
term  'food'  as  used  herein  shall  include  all 
articles  used  as  food,  drink,  confectionery,  or 
condiment  by  man  or  other  animals,  whether 
simple,  mixed,  or  compound." 

Amend  section  seven  by  changing  the  word 
"a"  to  "any"  in  the  phrase  "is  sold  under  or 
by  a  name," and  transfer  this  amended  phrase 
to  the  second  line,  immediately  following  the 
words  "National  Formulary." 

Add  after  part  second  of  the  section  the 
following : 

"Third.  If  it  contain  any  methyl  alcohol 
or  wood  alcohol. 

"Fourth.  If  any  cosmetic,  hair  preparation 
or  hair  dye  or  toilet  preparation  contain  any 
poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient. 

"Fifth.  If  tobacco,  snuff,  or  tobacco  prod- 
ucts contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleter- 
ious ingredient  which  may  render  such  ar- 
ticle injurious  to  health;  or  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  or  packed  with  these  prod- 
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ucts  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously 
affect  their  quality  or  strength;  or  if  any 
substance  has  been  substituted  in  whole  or  in 
part  for  the  articles;  or  if  they  be  mixed, 
colored,  powdered,  coated,  or  stained  in  any 
way  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  con- 
cealed; or  if  they  consist  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,"  so  that  section  seven,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  drugs,  shall  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Sec.  7.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated — 

"In  the  case  of  drugs — 

First.  If,  when  a  drug  recognized  in  the 
United  States  Fharmacopoeia  or  National 
Formulary  is  sold  under  or  by  any  name,  it 
differs  from  the  standard  of  strength,  qual- 
ity, or  purity,  as  determined  by  the  test  laid 
down  in  the  United  States  PharmacopcEia  or 
National  Formulary  official  at  the  time  of  in- 
vestigation :  Provided,  That  no  drug  defined 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  Na- 
tional Formulary  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adul- 
terated under  this  provision  if  the  standard 
of  strength,  quality,  or  purity  be  plainly 
stated  upon  the  bottle,  box,  or  other  container 
thereof,  although  the  standard  may  differ 
from  that  determined  by  the  test  laid  down 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  Na- 
tional Formulary. 

"Second.  If  its  strength  or  purity  fall  be- 
low the  professed  standard  of  quality  under 
which  it  is  sold. 

"Third.  If  it  contain  any  methyl  alcohol 
or  wood  alcohol. 

"Fourth.  If  any  cosmetic,  hair  preparation 
or  hair  dye  or  toilet  preparation  contain  any 
poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient. 

"Fifth.  If  tobacco,  snuff,  or  tobacco  prod- 
ucts contain  any  added  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious ingredient  which  may  render  .such 
article  injurious  to  health;  or  if  any  sub- 
stance has  been  mixed  or  packed  with  these 
products  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuri- 
ously affect  their  quality  or  strength ;  or  if 
any  substance  has  been  substituted  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  the  articles;  or  if  they  be 
mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated,  or  stained 
in  any  way  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is 
concealed ;  or  if  they  consist  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  animal 
or  vegetable  matter." 

Amend  section  eight  as  follows  : 

After   the   word    "food"    add   "or   drugs": 


and  further  amend  section  eight  after  the 
words  "any  particular"  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing :  "or  when  represented  to  the  public  in 
any  way  as  having  any  remedial  property,  or 
if  the  comfKDunder,  manufacturer,  or  vender 
thereof  is  not  authorized  both  under  the  law 
of  the  state  or  community  where  the  article 
is  produced,  manufactured,  or  offered  for 
sale,  directly  to  the  consumer,  to  practice 
medicine  or  pharmacy,  or  both,  as  the  case 
may  be;  or  if  the  label  or  labels  or  any  ad- 
vertisement, poster,  circular,  or  otherwise, 
contain  any  false  or  misleading  claims  or 
representations  relative  to  disease  or  symp- 
toms of  disease,  to  be  read  or  intended  to  be 
read  by  the  laity,  which  are  intended  or  cal- 
culated to  produce  in  the  minds  of  persons 
reading  them  or  to  whom  the  same  may  be 
read,  a  false  impression  of  the  existence  of 
disease  in  their  own  bodies,  or  if  any  state- 
ment or  expression  of  opinion  concerning  its 
physiological,  therapeutic,  nutritive,  or  reme- 
dial property  be  made  or  promulgated  in  any 
manner  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead,  or  which 
shall  deceive  or  tend  to  deceive  the  purchaser, 
or  if  it  be  a  drug  offered  for  sale  to  the 
laity,  directly  or  indirectly,  which  contains 
any  habit-forming  or  deleterious  ingredients, 
to  wit,  acetanilid,  antipyrin,  acetphenetidin, 
anesthesin,  alcohol,  aspirin,  alpha  and  beta 
eucain,  arsenic,  barium  salts,  carbolic  acid, 
caustic  hydroxids,  chloroform,  chloral,  co- 
caine, creosote,  cantharides.  croton  oil,  caf- 
fein,  cannabis,  heroin,  holocain,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  lead  salts,  morphin,  methyl  alcohol,  mer- 
cury, salts,  novocain,  nux  vomica,  orthoform, 
phenacetin,  the  phosphides,  theobrimin,  theo- 
phyllin,  trional,  stovain,  strychnine,  vernol, 
yellow  phosphorus,  cotton  root,  ergot,  pen- 
nyroyal, rue,  savin,  tansy,  the  poisonous  alka- 
loids, all  heart  depressants  or  excitants,  or 
any  compound  or  preparation  or  derivative  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  and  to  any  food  or 
drug  product  which  is  falsely  branded  as  to 
the  state,  territory,  or  country  in  which  it  is 
manufactured  or  produced." 

After  the  word  "produced"  at  the  end  of 
the  first  paragraph  of  section  eight,  further 
amend  section  eight  by  adding  the  following: 

"All  these  articles  or  preparations  or  deriv- 
atives shall  bear  a  label  containing  not  only 
the  name  by  which  they  are  known,  but  also 
the  names  of  the  parent  substances  from 
which  they  are  derived,"  so  that  section  eight 
as  amended  shall  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.    8.     That    the   term    "misbrandcd"     as 
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used  herein  shall  apply  to  all  drugs  or  articles 
of  food  or  articles  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  food  or  drugs,  the  package  or 
label  of  which  shall  bear  any  statement,  de- 
sign, or  device  regarding  such  article,  or  the 
ingredient  or  substances  contained  therein, 
which  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any 
particular,  or  when  represented  to  the  public 
in  any  way  as  having  any  remedial  property, 
or  if  the  compounder,  manufacturer,  or  vend- 
er thereof  is  not  authorized  both  under  the 
law  of  the  state  or  community  where  the 
article  is  produced,  manufactured,  or  offered 
for  sale  directly  to  the  consumer,  to  practice 
medicine  or  pharmacy,  or  both,  as  the  case 
may  be;  or  if  the  label  or  labels  or  any  ad- 
vertisement, poster,  circular,  or  otherwise, 
contain  any  false  or  misleading  claims  or 
representations  relative  to  disease  or  symp- 
toms of  disease,  to  be  read  or  intended  to  be 
read  by  the  laity,  which  are  intended  or  cal- 
culated to  produce  in  the  minds  of  persons 
reading  them  or  to  whom  the  same  may  be 
read,  a  false  impression  of  the  existence  of 
disease  in  their  own  bodies,  or  if  any  state- 
ment or  expression  of  opinion  concerning  its 
physiological,  therapeutic,  nutritive,  or  reme- 
dial property  be  made  or  promulgated  in  any 
manner  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead,  or  which 
shall  deceive  or  tend  to  deceive  the  purchaser, 
or  if  it  be  a  drug  offered  for  sale  to  the  laity, 
directly  or  indirectly,  which  contains  any 
habit-forming  or  deleterious  ingredients,  to 
wit,  acetanilid,  antipyrin,  acetphenetidin,  an- 
esthesin,  alcohol,  aspirin,  alpha  and  beta  eu- 
cain,  arsenic,  barium  salts,  carbolic  acid,  caus- 
tic hydroxids,  chloroform,  chloral,  cocaine, 
creosote,  cantharides,  croton  oil,  caffein,  can- 
nabis, heroin,  holocain,  hydrocyanic  acid,  lead 
salts,  morphin,  methyl  alcohol,  mercury,  salts, 
novocain,  nux  vomica,  orthoform,  phenacetin, 
the  phosphides,  theobromin,  theophyllin,  trio- 
nal,  stovain,  strychnine,  vernol,  yellow  phos- 
phorus, cotton  root,  ergot,  pennyroyal,  rue, 
savin,  tansy,  the  poisonous  alkaloids,  all  heart 
depressants  or  excitants,  or  any  compound  or 
preparation  or  derivative  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going, and  to  any  food  or  drug  product 
which  is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  state,  terri- 
tory, or  country  in  which  it  is  manufactured 
or  produced.  All  these  articles  or  prepara- 
tions or  derivatives  shall  bear  a  label  con- 
taining not  only  the  name  by  which  they  are 
known,  but  also  the  names  of  the  parent  sub- 
stances from  which  they  are  derived." 
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COUNCIL  li«:tt1':r  no.  9. 

Phil.vdeli'Hia,  January  2,   1912. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Council: 

The  following  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived : 

"Secketarv  of  the  Cou.ncii, — Council  let- 
ter No.  8  has  just  been  received.  The  pro- 
posed budget  of  appropriations  for  the  year 
1912  should  not  be  passed  upon  without  bjing 
given  critical  consideration.  I  believe  ihat 
it  w'ould  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  simplify  the  various  classifications 
under  v;hich  the  expenditures  are  made,  as 
for  example,  the  cost  of  stenographers  should 
be  charged  to  the  Journal  account.  Journals 
for  the  reporter  should  be  charged  to  the 
expenditures  of  the  Report  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy.  Premium  on  the  treasurer's 
bond,  insurance,  certificates  and  such  items, 
should  be  classified  with  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. The  cost  of  badges  and  bars  might 
likewise  be  included  under  this  heading.  1  he 
appropriations  for  the  N.  F.  Committee 
.-hould  be  in  one  lump  sum  and  not  divided 
into  appropriations.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee.  I  see  the  difficulty  of  separating 
under  different  headings  the  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  the  work  of  that  committee.  Part 
may  be  experimental  work,  part  may  be  cleri- 
cal, postage  and  incidentals.  Same  may  be 
said  of  the  Committee  on  Membership.  Why 
should  two  appropriations  appear  on  the 
budget ."'  These  are  all  suggestions  that 
should  also  receive  careful  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Revisions  of  By-Laws  so 
as  to  simplify  the  work  of  the  Association 
in  the  future. 

"There  is  another  item  that  appears  on 
this  budget,  namely,  an  appropriation  to  the 
Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards  for  .$150. 
At  the  Boston  meeting  an  appropriation  of 
^.300  was  voted  to  this  committee  for  the 
work  of  this  year.  We  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  preparing  standards  for  the  X.  F.  re- 
vision. While  considerable  of  the  work  is 
accomplished,  a  great  amount  still  remains 
unfinished,  and  at  this  critical  juncture  to 
curtail  the  appropriation  to  this  committee 
v.ould  be  ;i  sad  mistake.  While  not  one  cent 
will  be  spent  unnecessarily  in  the  progress 
of  this  work,  the  Association  should  assume 
a  liberal  policy  so  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  not  be  handicapped  in  makini? 
proper  investigations  on  which  to  base  their 
reports. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  am  constrained 
to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  Motion  No.  19, 
".\pproval  of  Budget  for  1912,"  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  That  the  appropriation  for  the 
Journal  be  made  $:5700.  including  the  item  of 
$200   for  stenographers. 
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"(b)  That  the  appropriation  to  the  N.  F. 
Committee  be  one  lump  sum  of  $1728.62. 

"(c)  That  the  appropriation  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Unofficial  Standards  be  $300. 

"(d)  That  the  appropriation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Membership  be  fixed  at  $125  and 
that  the  item  of  unexpended  portion  of  special 
appropriation  to  this  committee,  amounting 
to  $84.81,  be  merged  into  the  treasury." 

George  M.  Beringer. 

For  convenience,  these  motions  will  be  con- 
sidered as  follows : 

Motion  No.  20  (Appropriation  of  $3700  for 
the  Journal).  Moved  by  G.  M.  Beringer, 
seconded  by  J.  W.  England,  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Journal  be  made  $3700,  in- 
cluding the  item  of  $200  (in  the  Budget)  for 
stenographers. 

Motion  No.  21  (Appropriation  of  $1728.62 
to  the  N.  F.  Committee).  Moved  by  G.  M. 
Beringer,  seconded  by  J.  W.  England,  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  National  Formulary 
Committee  be  one  lump  sum  of  $1728.62, 
instead  of  two  separate  items,  as  in  the 
Budget. 

Motion  No.  22  (Appropriation  of  $300  to 
Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards).  Moved 
by  G.  M.  Beringer,  seconded  by  J.  W.  Eng- 
land, that  the  appropriation  to  the  Committee 
on  Unofficial  Standards  be  $300,  instead  of 
$150,  as  in  the  Budget. 

Motion  Nc.  23  (Appropriation  of  $123  to 
Committee  on  Membership).  Moved  by  G. 
M.  Beringer,  seconded  by  J.  W.  England,  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Committee  on  Mem- 
bership (in  the  Budget)  be  fixed  at  $125,  and 
that  the  item  of  unexpended  portion  of  spe- 
cial appropriation  to  this  committee,  amount- 
ing to  $84.81,  be  merged  into  the  treasury. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  follow- 
ing has  been  received  from  Otto  Rauben- 
heimer  : 

"Secretary  of  the  Council — With  great 
surprise  I  notice  the  reduction  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Historical  Section  from 
$50  to  $25,  quite  especially  as  you  wrote  me 
about  the  middle  of  November  that  the  .>um 
of  $50  had  been  appropriated.  (What  Mr. 
Raubenheimer  refers  to  was  -he  statcn^ent 
made  by  rhe  Secretary  of  the  Council  that 
the  budget  of  appropriations  for  1911-12 — 
(Council  Letter  No.  27,  June  14,  1911)— con- 
tained :in  appropriation  for  the  Section  on 
Historic-!]  P!^-irni:iry  of  ^50,  or  the  usual  ap- 
propriation, but  this  was  before  the  adoption 
of  the  motion  making  the  ticzi'  fiscal  year 
commence  with  January  1,  1912,  and  hence 
applied  only  to  the  fiscal  year  between  July 
],  1911,  and  December  31,  1911. — Secretary 
TO  the  Council.) 

"This   historical   work   of   collecting   docu- 


ments, books,  reliques,  etc.,  pertaining  to 
pharmacy,  is  of  great  importance,  and  is  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year.  As  Hermann 
Schelenz,  the  German  pharmaceutical  his- 
torian, expressed  himself  some  time  ago,  the 

A.  Ih.  A.  was  the  first  pharmaceutical  body 
to  undertake  this  work  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner and  is  to  be  ciingratulated  upon  its  rapid 
progress. 

"Surely  $50  annually  is  not  out  of  the  way. 
especially  as  it  is  used  up  by  the  Historian  in 
buying  supplies,  material,  folding  boxes,  etc., 
and  clerical  assistance.  The  Chairman  and 
Secretary,  I  believe,  pay  the  postage  used  in 
their  correspondence  out  of  their  own 
pockets. 

"As  Chairman  of  Section  on  Historial 
Pharmacy  I  would  respectfully  request  that 
the  sum.  of  $50  be  appropriated  as  in  former 
years. 

"Otto  Raubenheimer." 

Motion  No.  24  (Appropriation  of  $50  to 
Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy).  Moved  by 
Otto  Raubenheimer,  seconded  by  T.  D.  Mc- 
Elhenie,  that  the  appropriation  to  the  His- 
torical Section  (in  the  Budget)  be  made  $50. 

It  will  be  understood  that  if  the  above 
motions  carry,  the  Budget  as  changed,  will 
be  considered  adopted. 

J.  W.  England, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 

<> 

COUNCIL  LETTER  NO.   10. 

Philadelphia,   January   22,   1912. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Cotmcil: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  City  of  Washington 
Branch,  held  December  20,  1911,  Prof.  Henry 

B.  Floyd,  1016  Massachusetts  avenue,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  elected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  succeeding  Dr.  Murray 
Gait  Motter,  whose  term  of  office  had  ex- 
pired. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  corrected 
two  errors  in  Budget  of  Appropriations  for 
1912 — one,  changing  the  title  of  Proceedings 
to  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  and 
the  other,  changing  the  appropriation  to  the 
Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy  from  $25 
to  $50. 

Motions  Nos.  20,  21,  23  and  24,  relating  to 
Budget  of  Appropriations  for  1912,  have  each 
received  a  majority  of  affirmative  votes. 

The  following  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived : 

"Secretary  of  the  Council: 

"Dear  Sir — It  has  occurred  to  us  that  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  readers  as 
well  as  to  the  publishers  of  the  National 
Formulary  for  us  to  publish  a  commentary 
on    the    various    formulas   contained    in    that 
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work,  somewhat  as  the  authors  of  the  dis- 
pensatories have  published  comments  on  the 
text  of  the  Pharmacopa'ia.  Before  proceed- 
ing with  this  undertaking,  however,  we  desire 
to  obtain  from  the  owners  of  the  National 
Formulary  their  permission  to  quote  exten- 
sively from  the  text  of  that  work.  Will  you 
please  be  so  kind  as  to  lay  this  matter  before 
the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  they  will  grant  us  the  desired 
permission? 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"The  Druggists'  Circular." 
"New  York,  Jan.  9,  1912." 

The  following  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Charles  E.  Dohme  are  submitted  to  the 
Council : 

Charles  E.  Dohme. 

Whereas,  The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the 
death  of  its  beloved  member,  Charles  E. 
Dohme,  who  passed  away,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  on  the  evening  of  December  7,  1911; 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  but  proper  that  the  Asso- 
ciation should  place  on  record  its  sense  of 
grief  caused  by  the  severance  of  ties  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  forty-eight  years ;  be  it 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Charles  E. 
Dohme  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation has  lost  one  of  its  most  loyal  mem- 
bers, who  at  all  times  during  the  many  years 
of  service  as  President,  First  and  Second 
Vice-President,  local  Secretary  and  member 
of  the  Council,  had  endeared  himself  to  all 
his  associates  by  an  untiring  devotion  to  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  Association,  and 
who  was  ever  ready  to  aid  in  its  support 
with  an  open  hand  and  heart, 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  will  ever 
cherish  with  warm  affection  the  memory  of 
their  lamented  associate,  who  by  his  affable 
manner  and  sterling  qualities  set  an  example 
worthy  of  emulation. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  A'^sociation  and  that 
a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  deceased 
friend. 

C.  Lewis  Diehl, 
James  H.  Real. 
Chas.  Caspari,  Jr., 

Committee. 

Do  you  approve  above  resolutions?  They 
will  be  regarded  as  Motion  No.  25  (Resolu- 
tions on  Charles  E.  Dohme). 

Motion  No.  26  (Charles  L.  Wright  a  Life 
Member).  Moved  by  H.  M.  Whelpley, 
seconded  by  J.  H.  Beal,  that  Charles  L. 
Wright,  of  Webb  City,  Mo.,  a  retired  phar- 
macist and  a  member  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  since 
1901,  be  made  a  life  member  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
old  style,  without  the  proceedings. 


Motion  No.  27  (Election  of  Members). 
You  are  requested  to  vote  on  the  following 
applications  for  membership : 

No.  82.  Ludwig  Schiff,  Western  Whole- 
sale Drug  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  rcc.  by 
J.  W.  England  and  W.  A.  Pearson. 

No.  83.  Otto  Frederick  Frese,  Sergt.  1st 
Class,  Hosp.  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Post  Hos- 
pital, Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming,  rcc.  by 
Geo.  P.  Chase  and  Arthur  Neville. 

No.  84.  Harry  Milton  Jennings,  Sergt.  1st 
CI,  Hosp.  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  rcc.  by  Geo. 
P.  Chase  and  Arthur  Neville. 

No.  85.  Charles  Lincoln  Leonard,  Sergt. 
1st  CI.,  Hosp.  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Field  Hos- 
pital No.  1,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  rec.  by  George  P.  Chase  and 
Arthur  Neville. 

No.  86.  Theodore  Edward  Rosevelt,  Sgt. 
Hosp.  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Ambulance  Co.  No. 
1,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
rec.  by  George  P.  Chase  and  Arthur  Neville. 

No.  87.  William  Rushby  George,  Sgt.  1st 
Class,  Hosp.  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Ambulance 
Company  No.  1,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  rec.  by  George  P.  Chase  and 
Arthur  Neville. 

No.  88.  Paul  Compton,  Sgt.  1st  Class, 
Hosp.  Corps,  Field  Hospital  No.  1,  Fort  D. 
A.  Russell,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  rec.  by 
George  P.  Chase  and  Arthur  Neville. 

No.  89.  Neils  J.  Bjork,  Sgt.  1st  Q.,  H.  C, 
U.  S.  A.,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  rec.  by  George  P.  Chase  and 
Arthur  Neville. 

No.  90.  William  Humphrey  Smith,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by  John  Palmer  and  Hugh 
Craig. 

No.  01.  John  Oliver  Perry,  Sgt.  1st  CI., 
H.  C,  U.  S.  A.,  344  South  Sixth  street, 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  rec.  by  W.  B.  Day  and  J.  W. 
England. 

No.  92.  John  Alden  Bailey,  738  Fourteenth 
street,  Denver,  Col.,  rcc.  by  F.  W.  Nitardy 
and  E.  L.  Scholtz. 

No.  93.  Edward  Eberhardt,  315.  W.  Sixth 
avenue,  Denver,  Col,  rec.  by  F.  W.  Nitardy 
j.nd  E.  L.  Scholtz. 

No.  94.  Julius  Leiblinger,  Sgt.  1st  CI.,  H. 
C,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo.,  rec. 
by  Geo  P.  Chase  and  Arthur  Neville. 

No.  95.    W.  Scott  Hubbard,  724  S.  Ingalls 
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street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  rec.  by  J.  O.  Schlot- 
terbeck  and  J.  W.  England. 

No.  06.  Miss  Jennie  Rien,  211  Grant  street, 
Portland.  Ore.,  rec.  by  W.  B.  Day  and  J.  W. 
England. 

No.  97.  Charles  Cheves  Haskell,  :5033 
Sutherland  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  rec.  by 
Chas.  R.  Eckler  and  Frank  R.  Eldred. 

No.  98.  Earl  Clare  Ralya,  229  East  Lake 
avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.,  rec.  by  Charles  W. 
Johnson  and  Albert  H.  Dewey. 

No.  99.  Edward  T.  Yates,  809  South  Six- 
teenth street,  Omaha.  Neb.,  rec.  by  Charles 
R.  Sherman  and  H.  C.  Lane. 

No.  100.  James  Harvey  Green,  1101  S 
Twenty-ninth  avenue,  Omaha,  Neb.,  rec.  by 
Charles  R.  Sherman  and  H.  C.  Lane. 

No.  101.  George  William  Hicks,  Sgt.  1st 
CI.,  Hospital,  U.  S.  A.,  Camp  McGrath. 
Province  of  Batangas,  P.  L,  rec.  by  W.  B. 
Day  and  J.  W.  England. 

No.  102.  Walter  Edwin  Shiffer,  Sgt.  Hosp. 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Camp  McGrath,  Batangas, 
P.  L,  rec.  by  Fred  Lehman  and  W.  B.  Day. 

No.  103.  Michael  John  Hogan,  Sgt.  H.  C, 
U.  S.  A.,  Camp  McGrath,  Prov.  Batangas, 
P.  I.,  roc.  by  Fred  Lehman  and  Wm.  B.  Daj'. 
No.  104.  Ernst  A.  Koelle,  Sgt.  Hosp. 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Columbus  Barracks, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  rec.  by  G.  Cushman  and 
Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  105.  Fred  H.  McClure,  Sgt.  Hosp. 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Columbus  Barracks,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  rec.  l)y  G.  Cushman  and  Wm. 
B.   Day. 

No.  106.  Ed.  W.  Case,  Main  street,  Pic- 
ton,  Ontario,  Canada,  rec.  by  H.  M.  Whelp- 
ley  and  Joseph  P.  Remington. 

No.  107.  Henry  Watters,  138  Rideau  St., 
Ottawa,  Canada,  rec.  by  H.  M.  Whelpley  and 
Joseph    P.    Remington. 

No.  108.  Oscar  E.  Ouellette,  32  West 
Adams  street,  Detroit.  Mich.,  rec.  by  Leonard 
A.  Seltzer  .and  Wm.  A.  Hall. 

No.  109.  L.  A.  Jeancon,  1032  E.  Ninth  ave- 
nue. Denver,  Col.,  rec  by  F.  W.  Nitardy  and 
Frank  J.  Lord. 

No.  110.  Edgar  C.  Healy,  1400  Larimer 
street,  Denver,  Col.,  rec.  by  Thomas  L.  Bres- 
ler  and  L.  T.  Boutwell. 

No.  111.  William  J.  Wobido,  308  W.  First 
avenue,  Denver,  Col.,  rec.  by  F.  W.  Nitardy 
and  A.  W.  Clark. 

No.  112.  John  Warren  Wolfe  Worthing- 
ton,  State  Hospital,  Norristown,  Pa.,  rec.  by 
Charles  H.  La  Wall  and  E.  Fullerton  Cook. 


No.  113.  Ira  Brooke  PhilHps.  Sgt.  1st  CI.. 
Hosp.  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Medical  Supply  Depot, 
U.  S.  Army,  Manila,  P.  L,  rec.  by  Jasper 
M.  Lawrence  and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  114.  Ray  Westra,  Sgt.  1st  Class,  Hosp. 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Estado  Mayor,  Manila, 
P.  L,  rec.  by  Jasper  M.  Lawrence  and  Wm. 
B.  Day. 

No.  115.  Edward  Daniel  Gavagan,  Sgt. 
1st  CI.,  Hosp.  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Medical 
Supply  Depot,  Manila,  P.  L,  rec.  by  Jasper 
M.  Lawrence  and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  116.  William  Godfrey  Soekland,  Sgt. 
1st  Class,  Hosp  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Division 
Hospital,  Manila,  P.  L,  rec.  by  Jasper  M. 
Lawrence  and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  117.  Jason  David  Byers,  Sgt.,  1st 
CI.,  Hosp.  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Medical  Sup- 
ply Depot,  U.  S.  Army,  Manila,  P.  L,  rec.  by 
Jasper  M.  Lawrence  and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  118.  Charles  Gallagher.  Sgt.  Hosp. 
Corps,  U.,  S.  Army,  Medical  Supply  Depot, 
U.  S.  Army,  Manila,  P.  L,  rec.  by  Jasper  M. 
Lawrence  and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  119.  John  Riifus  Behre.  Sgt.  1st  Class, 
Hosp.  Corps,  U.  S.  .-^rmy.  Division  Hospital, 
Manila,  P.  L,  rec.  by  Jasper  M.  Lawrence 
and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  120.  Daniel  W.  Robinson,  Sgt.  1st 
Class,  Hosp.  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Camp 
Treadwell,  Pampamga,  P.  L,  rec.  by  Jasper 
M.  Lawrence  and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  121.  Charles  Cooper  Young,  Chief 
Surgeon's  office,  Phil.  Division,  Manila,  P.  L, 
rec.  by  Jasper  M.  Lawrence  and  Wm.  B. 
Day. 

No.  122.  Edgar  T.  Hitch.  Chief  Surgeon's 
office,  Phil.  Division,  Manila,  P.  L,  rec.  by 
Jasper  M.  Lawrence  and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  123.  Victor  S.  Lagasse,  939  E. 
Eleventh  avenue,  Denver,  Col,  rec.  by  Chas. 
'M.  Ford  and  F.  W.  Nitardy. 

No.  124.  Ethel  H.  James,  Boise  Barracks. 
Boise,  Idaho,  rec.  by  Herman  von  Ochsen 
?ind  Harry  A.  Davis. 

No.  125.  James  Stanley  O'Brien,  424  Sixth 
avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  rec.  by  J.  A.  Koch 
and  Louis  Saalbach. 

No.  126.  R.  Blaine  Patterson.  1313  Second 
street,  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  rec.  by  Geo.  C. 
Blakeley  and  J.  M.  A.  Laue. 

No.  127.  Howard  Chamberlain  Newton. 
Southboro,  Mass.,  rec.  by  John  G.  Godding 
and  Leon  A.  Thompson. 

J.  W.  Engl.\.vd, 
Srcrctiiry  of  tin-  Council 
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COUNCIL  LETTER  NO.   IL 
Philadelphia,  January  23,  1912. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Council: 

Under  date  of  January  15.  1912,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Council  advised  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Association  that  Motions  Nos. 
20,  21,  22,  2:j  and  24,  relating  to  Budget  of 
.Appropriation  for  1912  (C.  L.  No.  9),  had 
each  received  a  majority  of  affirmative  votes. 

Your  Secretary  had  previously  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  correction  of  two  errors  in  the 
proposed  budget — one,  changing  the  title  of 
"Proceedings"  to  "Report  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy,"  and  the  other,  changing  the 
appropriation  to  the  Section  on  Historical 
Pharmacy  from  $25  to  $50. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from 
Chairman  Koch,  too  late  for  inchision  in 
Council  Letter  No.  10 : 

'To  THE  Members  of  the  Council — I  am 
informed  that  motions  Nos.  20,  21,  22.  23 
and  24  have  each  received  a  majority  of 
affirmative  votes  and  that  the  budget  has  been 
adopted  with  these  changes.  I  regret  that  this 
is  the  case,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  the  merg- 
ing of  several  accounts  into  one  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Association  nor  to  the  bet- 
terment of  our  financial  methods.  These,  as 
we  all  knov/.  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
greater  the  division  of  our  expenditures  under 
separate  headings,  the  more  insight  we 
obtain.  I  cannot  see  why  anyone  should 
object  to  carrying  a  separate  account  under 
the  headings  of  stenographers.  If  this  item 
shouUl  be  legitimately  charged  to  the  Journal 
account,  which  I  do  not  by  any  means  con- 
cede, then  it  is  always  an  easy  matter  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  the  Journal  to  the  As- 
sociation by  adding  together  the  expenditures 
under  the  headings  of  Journal  and  Stenog- 
raphers. The  opposite,  however,  cannot  be 
done.  If  the  two  accounts  are  merged,  the 
cost  to  the  Association  of  its  stenographers 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  going  through  the 
records  of  the  Treasurer.  Another  advantage 
in  two  separate  accounts  is  that  in  this  case 
the  expenditure  for  stenographers  is  limited 
to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  wink- 
under  a  merged  appropriation  there  is  no 
limit. 

"Until  comparatively  recently  all  expendi- 
tures for  the  account  of  the  National  Formu- 
lary were  made  without  any  appropriation 
whatsoever.  An  appropriation  was  finally 
made.  Since  the  revision  of  the  National 
Formulary  has  been  going  on  actively,  and 
has  been  a  source  of  expense  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, it  was  deemed  wise  by  the  Finance 
Committee  to  keep  the  expenditures  incurred 
:n  revising  the  National  Formulary  separate, 
so  that  the  Association  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  exact  cost  of  revision.    The  other 


N'ational  For:nid:iry  account  was  for  the  ex- 
penses of  publication  and  distribution.  It 
could  certainly  do  no  harm  to  keep  these  in 
two  accounts  separate.  J.  A.  Koch. 

"Pittsburg,  January  20,  1912." 

Under  date  of  January  19,  1912,  Treasurer 
VVhelpley  replies  to  the  Secretary :  "Your 
letter  of  January  15  at  hand.  I  do  not  see 
any  other  course  to  be  followed  than  the  one 
you   outline." 

J.    W.     IVNGLAM), 

Secretary  of  the  Council. 


Persons  having  information  of  the  death 
of  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  are  requested 
to  send  the  same  promptly  to  J.  W.  England, 
415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  age,  activities  in  pharmacy, 
family,  etc.,  should  be  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble. When  convenient  a  cabinet  photograph 
should  accompany  data. 

<> 

CLIFFORD  RAMSDELL. 
Clifford  Ramsdell,  president  of  the  Rams- 
dell  Drug  Company  of  New  York,  and  a 
former  member  of  the  drug  firm  of  Daggett 
&  Ramsdell,  died  Saturday,  December  30, 
1911,  from  Bright's  disease,  at  his  home,  101 
E.  75th  St.  Mr.  Ramsdell  was  born  in  1858, 
and  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  in  1882.  With  V.  C.  Dag- 
gett, Mr.  Ramsdell  in  1890  founded  the  drug 
firm  of  which  he  was  a  former  member.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  in  1907. — J.  W.  E. 

<>  J 

REUBEN  D.  ROBERTSON. 

We  are  advised  by  A.  H.  Bushnell,  Com- 
manding Colonel  of  the  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
Army,  General  Hospital,  Fort  Bayard,  New 
Mexico,  that  Reuben  D.  Robertson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, died  at  that  hospital  on  December  11, 
1911.  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson became  a  member  of  the  Association 
in  1911.— J.  W.  E. 

<> 
DEATH   OF  ELIEL  SISTERS. 

Information  has  just  been  received  of  the 
death  of  two  sisters  of  the  late  Leo  Eliel, 
Ex-President  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  One  died  in 
October  last,  and  the  other  on  Christmas  day. 
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"All  papers  presented  to  the  Association 
and  its  branches  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  Association,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  not  to  be  published  in  any  other 
publication  than  those  of  the  Association,  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation."— Resolution  adopted  at  the  Boston 
Convention,  1911. 

Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Local 
Branches  should  be  mailed  to  the  editor  on 
the  day  following  the  meeting,  if  possible. 
Minutes  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written, with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  give  proper  names 
correctly,  and  manuscript  should  be  signed  by 
the  reporter. 

<> 

BALTIMORE    BRANCH. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Branch  was 
held  at  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, January  18th.  The  President,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Meyer,  was  unable  to  attend,  and  the  Vice 
President,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hancock,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reports  of  the  officers. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Mr.  Hancock  reported  that  this  Committee 
had  arranged  for  the  meetings  of  the  Branch, 
and  had  attended  to  the  other  routine  busi- 
ness. 

The  report  submitted  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  showed  a  cash  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  a  total  membership  of  ninety-five 
(55),  of  which  seven  (7)  are  honorary, 
forty-four  (44)  active  and  forty-four  (44) 
associate  members.  Five  business  meetings 
were  held  during  the  year,  and  one  joint 
meeting  with  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  in  April. 

For  the  Committee  on  Professional  Rela- 
tions, Dr.  J.  F.  Hancock,  Chairman,  said  that 
the  Committee  had  worked  very  hard  to 
make  the  joint  meeting  with  the  members  of 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  suc- 
cessful, and  to  further  foster  the  spirit  of 
fellowship  and  cooperation  between  the  phy- 
sicians and  pharmacists  of  the  state.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Branch  had  been  of  great 
service  in  this  work. 

The   Committee    on    Membership    reported 


that  an  energetic  and  fairly  successful  cam- 
paign for  members  had  been  carried  on 
through  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Dunning.  The 
gain  in  membership  had  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  loss  through  deaths,  resignations, 
etc.,  during  the  year.  The  Committee  hopes 
to  further  increase  the  membership  during 
the  next  year. 

In  the  absence  of  their  Chairmen,  no  re- 
ports were  presented  by  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Legislation,  and  on  the  Sci- 
ence and  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President — E.  F.  Kelly. 

Vice  President — W.  M.  Fouch. 

Secretary-Treasurer — E.  W.  Hodson. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Membership — H.  A. 
B.  Dunning. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Professional  Rela- 
tions— Dr.  J.  F.  Hancock. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Science  and  Practice 
of  Pharmacy— Dr.  H.  P.  Hynson. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Leg- 
islation— J.  E.  Hancock. 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
discussion  of  the  formulas  of  the  new  prepa- 
rations proposed  for  admission  to  the  Na- 
tional Formulary  was  deferred  to  the  next 
meeting. 

Dr.  Hynson  announced  that  this  Commit- 
tee would  continue  the  work  on  these  formu- 
las begun  at  the  November  meeting. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Hancock  referred  to  a  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  Baltimore  Retail  Drug- 
gists' Association  to  have  pharmacists  ex- 
empted from  jury  duty  in  Maryland.  As 
President  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical 
Association  he  had  been  asked  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Retail  Association,  where  this 
matter  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and 
steps  taken  to  have  the  necessary  legislation 
enacted  at  the  present  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  question  was  generally  dis- 
cussed, but  no  action  was  taken.  Mr.  Han- 
cock was  asked  to  cooperate  on  behalf  of  the 
Branch  in  any  desirable  legislation  of  interest 
to  pharmacists. 

After  an  informal  discussion  of  the  work 
of  the  Branch  for  the  ensuing  year,  which 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Febru- 
ary 15th.  E.  F.  Kelly, 
Secretary-  Treas  urer. 
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CHICAGO  BRANCH. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation was  the  most  largely  attended  and 
most  interesting  meeting  of  the  season.  It 
was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  16, 
and  was  devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of 
the  progress  of  pharmacopceial  revision. 

Preliminary  to  taking  up  the  program  of 
the  evening,  the  Nominating  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Snow,  Patterson  and 
Christensen,  reported  the  following  nomina- 
tions for  officers,  who  were  then  unanimously 
elected : 

President,  J.  H.  Wells;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, S.  K.  Sass ;  Second  Vice-President, 
Wm.  Gray;  Third  Vice-President,  Mrs.  M. 
M.  Gray;  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  B.  Day. 
Committee  Chairmen  :  Practical  Pharmacy, 
I.  A.  Becker;  Medical  Relations,  Dr.  Bernard 
Fantus ;  Publicity,  Otto  Bruder,  and  Legis- 
lation, J.  P.  Crowley.  Council  Representa- 
tive, A.  H.  Clark 

Vice-President  Becker,  who  had  taken  the 
chair  early  in  the  evening  in  the  absence  of 
President  Storer,  then  requested  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  to  bring  forward  the 
newly  elected  officers,  and  President  Wells 
was  duly  installed  as  the  presiding  officer. 
The  other  officers  were  presented  to  the 
Branch  and  the  meeting  was  then  turned 
over  to  Professor  Clark,  who  had  arranged 
the  program. 

In  introducing  the  subject,  Professor  Clark 
briefly  outlined  the  program  o-f  the  work 
of  revision  so  far  and  made  a  forecast  as 
to  the  possible  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
various  committees.  He  expected  to  see  the 
work  of  revision  entirely  completed  within 
the  present  year.  He  then  brought  up  a  num- 
ber of  features  which  seemed  best  suited  for 
discussion.  Among  these  were  the  manner 
of  expressing  solubilities — whether  the  solu- 
bility is  to  be  stated  following  the  present 
custom — a  given  weight  in  a  given  volume — 
or  whether  the  amount  of  the  substance  con- 
tained in  a  given  volume  of  saturated  solu- 
tion should  be  stated  or  whether  both  sub- 
stance and  solvent  should  be  stated  by 
weight. 

Doctor  Fantus  favored  no  change  from  the 
present  practice,  although  in  certain  cases, 
such  as  potassium  iodide,  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  the  Pharmacopoeia  state 
the  amount  by  weight  in  a  given  volume  of  a 


saturated  solution.  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Stuart 
also  thought  the  latter  method  to  be  pre- 
ferable as  being  more  accurate  and  more  con- 
venient. Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Storer  favored 
the  retention  of  the  present  method  as  being 
most  generally  adapted  to  the  pharmacist's 
use.  In  connection  with  solubilities,  the 
question  of  temperature  and  temperature  de- 
terminations came  up,  and  this  brought  in 
statements  as  to  melting  points  and  boiling 
points  which  were  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Becker,  Gray  and  Snow.  The  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  retention  of  Fahrenheit  tem- 
perature, with  the  centigrade  temperature 
readings,  seems  to  prevail.  Even  the 
.'trorigest  advocates  of  the  metric  system  and 
the  centigrade  thermometer  admitted  that 
clinical  thermometers  were  seldom  or  never 
graduated  in  the  centigrade  scale  and  that 
many  physicians  and  even  teachers  in  the 
medical  schools  still  adhere  to  the  old  style 
of  dosage,  so  that  it  would  still  be  necessary 
to  retain  the  equivalents  for  metric  doses  in 
grains  and  minims. 

The  physical  constants  of  volatile  oils  -were 
discussed  by  Professors  Linton  and  Patter- 
son and  Mr.  Barrett.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  the  description  of  color, 
odor  and  taste,  although  of  secondary  im- 
portance to  specific  gravity  and  optical 
activity,  should,  nevertheless,  be  included  in 
the  Pharmacopreial  descriptions. 

Mr.  Day  spoke  of  the  introduction  of  the 
descriptions  of  the  powdered  drugs  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  it  would  be  found  to 
include  a  brief  and  general  description  of 
these  powders,  which  would  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  suit  the  purpose  and  yet 
not  be  so  finely  detailed  as  to  become  the 
subject  of  controversy  and  quibble. 

Mr.  Gathercoal  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
making  due  allowance  for  small  quantities 
of  inert  foreign  material  in  drugs,  such  as 
the  presence  of  stems  in  leaf  drugs  and  of 
attached  stems  in  several  rhizome  and  root 
drugs,  and  of  the  need  of  mentioning  these 
in  the  powders.  He  also  made  the  point 
that  the  official  definition  should  include  a 
statement  that  would  make  it  cover  the  com- 
minuted or  powdered  drugs  as  well  as  the 
whole  drug  in  each  instance  so  that  there 
might  be  no  room  for  evasion  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  on  these  points.  Mr.  Gather- 
coal  then  oflfered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  and  adopted : 

Resolved,   It  is   the  sense  of   the  meeting 
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that  the  Revision  Committee  should  intro- 
duce such  statements  as  shall  make  the  offi- 
cial title  and  definition  include  the  drug  in 
all  forms  of  comminution. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  given 
to  the  retiring  officers,  and  in  this  vote  of 
thanks  especial  mention  was  made  of  Presi- 
dent Storer,  who  retires  from  office  after  hav- 
ing served  for  two  years. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  Tuesday 
evening,  February  20,  and  will  be  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  Revision  of  the  Na- 
tional Formulary,  and  an  exhibit  of  the 
preparations  of  ihe  National  Formulary  will 
be  made.  The  program  will  be  in  charge  of 
Prof.  C.  M.  Snow  and  the  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

W.  B.  Day,  Secretary. 

<> 

NASHVILLE  BRANCH. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Dec. 
14,  1911,  at  Furman  Hall,  Vanderbilt,  with 
President  J.  O.  Burge  in  the  chair.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  formulas  proposed  for  admis- 
sion to  N.  F.  IV,  continued  from  last  meet- 
ing, was  again  taken  up  and  commented  on 
as  follows :  It  was  thought  that  the  strength 
of  the  Formic  Acid  used  in  the  Compound 
Elixir  Formates,  should  be  stated.  The  25 
per  cent  acid  was  used  in  the  sample  exhibited 
and  the  quantity  named  in  the  formula  was 
found  insufficient  to  dissolve  salts.  There  is 
no  demand  in  this  section  for  a  preparation 
of  this  remedy,  nor  for  its  fancifully  named 
proprietary  forms. 

The  Elixir  Cardamon  Compound  is  a  nice 
preparation  and  an  agreeable  aromatic. 

There  being  so  little  demand  for  the  Elixir 
Bitter  Orange,  its  inclusion  was  thought  to 
be  superfluous — the  Sweet  Orange  being 
used  almost  exclusively  as  a  flavor. 

There  is  some  request  for  Elixir  Sodium 
Salicylate  Compound,  and  also  for  Elixir 
Manaca  and  Salicylates  Compound,  a 
formula  for  the  latter  would  be  welcomed 
in  this  section.  The  Essence  of  Pepsin  seems 
to  be  the  choice  of  physicians  as  a  vehicle 
and  its  use  instead  of  Aromatic  Elixir  was 
suggested. 

The  adm.ission  of  too  many  simple  vehicles 
should  be  discouraged,  and  the  aromatic  oils 
and  spirits  used  directly  in  the  preparation 
was  suggested,  as  it  would  lessen  the  ni'mbor 


of  preparations  required  to  be  kept  on  hand 
by  the  pharmacist,  and  be  an  encouragement 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  Galeni- 
cals by  the  retailer. 

It  was  thought  distilled  water  recentl\ 
boiled  should  be  specified  in  Liquor  Sodii 
Chloridii,  and  that  its  admission  would  give  a 
preparation  of  uniform  strength  throughout 
the  country  instead  of  the  various  strengths 
now  used.  There  is  no  demand  in  this 
locality  for  Aqua  Phenolata. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  the  destroy- 
ing or  retarding  of  the  action  of  Pepsin  by 
the  aromatics  in  the  Liquor  Pepsin  Anh":op 
ticus.     This  point  should  be  tried  out  before 
its  admission. 

For  Tincture  Opii  Crocata  and  Tincture 
Coculus  Indicus,  there  is  no  demand  what- 
ever in  this  section.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  use  of  Potassium  Carbonate  in  the  Tinct- 
ure Larkspur  made  a  darker  and  more  effica- 
cious remedy  with  the  use  of  a  weaker 
strength  of  alcohol. 

Tincture  Cactus,  Tincture  Passiflora  and 
Tincture  Pulsatilla  each  have  some  call  in 
this  section.  The  Elixir  Saw  Palmetto  and 
Santal  meets  with  considerable  demand  in 
this  territory,  and  is  considered  a  more  de- 
sirable preparation  than  the  tincture.  No 
need  for  both  preparations. 

The  demand  for  Liquor  Carbonis  Deter- 
gens  is  growing  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  English  method  of  making 
it,  with  the  application  of  heat  to  about  120° 
F.  for  twenty-four  hours,  will  make  a 
stronger  and  better  preparation.  Aromatic 
Castor  Oil  will  make  an  acceptable  addi- 
tional preparation  to  the  N.  F.,  but  it  was 
thought  Peppermint  flavor  would  be  pre- 
ferable. 

<> 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

Notwithstanding  the  winds  that  howled 
around  the  corner  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
building  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  raging 
waters  of  the  Monongahela  river,  the  at- 
tendance at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  was  good 
In  the  enforced  absence  of  the  Secretary, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  organization  was 
born,  a  capable  substitute  was  found  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  J.  S.  O'Brien.  The  annual 
election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
these  good  men  and  true  to  keep  the  wheels 
in    motion     for     1912:       President.    Andrew 
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Campbell;  First  Vice-President,  Louis  Saal- 
bach;  Second  Vice-President,  Peter  G. 
Walter;  Third  Vice-President,  Leonard  K. 
Darbaker ;  Secretary,  B.  E.  Pritchard ;  Treas- 
urer, P.  Henry  Utech.  For  Committee 
Chairmen:  Membership,  Charles  E.  Willcts: 
Practice,  F.  J.  Blumenschein;  Medical  Rela- 
tions, Geo.  W.  Kutscher ;  Education  and 
Legislation,  J.  H.  Beal. 

Dr.  Blumenschein  presented  a  formidable 
list  of  proposed  deletions  from  the  Pharma- 
copoeia as  urged  by  the  Revision  Committee, 
to  which  he  strenuously  objected,  giving  ex- 
cellent reasons  therefor  in  each  instance.  AH 
of  the  objections  were  sustained,  after  ex- 
haustive discussion,  except  the  following  : 

Acetmn  Opii. — On  motion  of  Dr.  Koch, 
supported  by  Dr.  Saalbach,  the  deletion  was 
endorsed. 

Acidtun  Stdphnrosum. — Drs.  Koch  and 
Judd  agreed  that  a  formula  for  the  ex- 
temporaneous preparation  should  be  given, 
and  it  was  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  Braiich 
that  such  action  would  be  recommended,  and 
the  Chair  appointed  as  a  committee  to  tornni- 
late  same,  Drs.  Judd,  Blumenschein  and 
Wurdack. 

Cataplasma  Kaolini. — On  motion  of  Dr. 
Koch,  supported  by  Dr.  Blumenschein,  the 
deletion  was  opposed  because  of  the  wide- 
spread use  of  this  preparation. 

Cerii  Oxalis, — On  motion  of  Dr.  Judd,  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  Wurdack,  deletion  opposed 
because  of  the  extensive  use  of  the  article 
by  the  medical  profession.  For  similar  reason 
the  deletion  of  Extractum  Sumbul  was 
objected  to. 

On  motion,  the  action  of  the  Branch  was 
referred  to  the  Secretary,  with  instructions 
to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Revision   Committee. 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee  to  which 
the  proposed  new  formulas  for  introduction 
into  the  National  Fornmlary,  Dr.  Koch,  sub- 
mitted a  partial  report,  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  statement  contained  in  the  , 
letter  from  the  National  Formulary  Commit- 
tee to  the  Branches  that  it  was  not  comments 
based  upon  theory  that  was  wanted,  but  that 
pharmacists  try  the  formulas  out,  make  the 
various  preparations,  and  then  submit  sug- 
gestions as  to  improvements  or  objections 
to  the  formulas  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
The  only  questions  we  are  asked  to  pass  upon 
are:  Are  they  stable  preparations,  and,  per- 
haps, are  they  ethical?    But  even  that  may  be 


barred  under  the  literal  meaning  of  the  com- 
mittee's request.  The  members  have  made 
but  a  few  of  the  proposed  preparations  and 
they  were  especially  the  elixirs.  In  some  of 
the  elixirs,  Dr.  Emanuel  suggests  that  the 
per  cent  of  alcohol  is  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent fermentation  in  the  presence  of  so  large 
a  quantity  of  syrup,  and  recommended  that 
the  latter  be  replaced  by  glycerin. 

In  the  same  connection,  on  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Blumenschein  suggests  that  a  less  radical 
change  in  formula  would  be  to  use  sugar 
and  water,  in  lieu  of  syrup,  arguing  thrit  if 
syrup  is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
elixirs  it  is  folly  to  first  prepare  the  syrup 
and  then  mix  this  with  the  other  liquids, 
when  a  much  better  result  would  be  obtained 
by  using  the  equivalent  amount  of  sugar  (85 
gm.  for  each  100  Cc.  of  syrup)  and  the  ad- 
dition of  more  water. 

Further  commenting  upon  the  subject  of 
elixirs.  Dr.  Blumenschein  presents  some  prac- 
tical points  for  consideration  as  follows : 

A  consideration  of  the  principles  of  pharm- 
acy should  be  observed  before  submitting 
any  formula  for  trial  and  comment.  One 
point  which  was  presented  in  a  paper  read 
at  the  1908  convention  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and 
has  since  been  discussed  before  this  Branch, 
and  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  pharmacists  generally,  is  this,  having  a 
solution  of  a  substance  endeavor  to  keep  il 
in  solution,  or  if  it  does  precipitate,  have  con- 
ditions right  for  insuring  its  solution  again 
effected.  For  example,  in  all  of  these  formu- 
las the  solutions  of  volatile  oils  are  directed 
to  be  mixed  with  the  aqueous  liquid,  and  then 
kieselguhr  or  talc  is  to  be  added.  This 
process  renders  it  difficult  to  secure  a  clear 
filtrate,  with  the  unfortunate  result  that  drug- 
gists buy  these  preparations  ready  made. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Koch,  the  following 
recommendations  were  adopted : 

That  the  members  of  the  Pittsburg  Branch 
are  not  able  to  pass  upon  the  keeping  quali- 
ties of  these  low  alcoholic  elixirs,  but  that 
they  presume  that  this  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  out  and  they  would  offer  as  a  sug- 
gestion that  sugar  be  used  instead  of  syrup 
in  making  all  of  the  N.  F.  Elixirs.  That 
in  the  working  directions  for  these  elixirs, 
the  operator  be  instructed  to  mix  the  oils 
with  the  alcohol .  and  flavoring  agents  with 
the  kieselguhr,  talcum  or  other  filtering 
medium,  and  sugar,  and  then  the  aqueous 
liquid  added.     That   synthetic  oil  neroli    be 
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used  instead  of  orange  flower  water.  Elixir 
Formatum,  that  the  formula  for  this  be  made 
to  use  Potassium  Bicarbonate,  Sodium  Car- 
bonate and  Formic  Acid  instead  of  the  salts 
now  used. 

Concerning  Compound  Spirit  of  Carda- 
mom, inquire  of  N.  F.  Committee  the  object 
of  inserting  1  Cc.  of  alcohol  in  the  prepara- 
tion. 

Elixir  Vanillin  Compound,  that  on  account 
of  liability  of  its  being  mistaken  for  Extract 
Vanilla,  the  caramel  be  omitted. 

Gargarysma  Guaiac  Compound,  that  we 
recommend  the  addition  of  1  gram  Traga- 
canth  to  the  formula. 

Tincture  Larkspur,  the  formula  to  be 
changed  by  the  addition  of  Acetic  Acid  36 
per  cent,  100  parts,  and  the  use  of  dilute 
Alcohol  to  make  1000.  That  it  be  made  by 
maceration  instead  of  percolation. 

Tinctures  of  Pulsatilla  and  Passiflora,  the 
use  of  the  fresh  instead  of  the  dried  herb. 

In  the  proposed  formula  for  Physiological 
Salt  Solutions,  specific  reference  be  given  to 
some  authoritative  method  of  sterilization. 

A  motion  prevailed  providing  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  number  of  proposed  formulas 
among  the  members,  with  the  request  that 
they  present  specimens  thereof  at  the  next 
meeting. 

B.  E.  Pritchard.  Secretary. 


All  changes  of  address  of  members  should 
be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  promptly. 

The  Association  will  not  be  responsible  for 
non-delivery  of  the  Annual  Volume  or  Year 
Book,  or  of  the  Journal  unless  notice  of 
change  of  address  is  received  before  ship- 
ment or  mailing. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should 
be  given,  thus : 

Henry  Milton, 
From  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Titles  or  degrees  to  be  used  in  publications 
or  in  the  official  records  should  be  given,  and 
names  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written. 

<> 
Dr.  Byron  F.  Dawson, 
From  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
To  Rural  Route  No.  1,  Box  77,  Modesto, 
Calif. 


John  J.  McClugage, 
From  511  E.  63d  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
To  1140  E.  63d  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Charles  Gietner, 
From  300  S.  14th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  3340  S.  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fred  W.  Treber, 

From  3010  W.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 
To  3d  St.  and  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Henry  Biroth, 
From  947  E.  37th  St.,  Chicago. 
To  130  Vermont  St.,  Blue  Island,  111. 

Richard  L.  Noaks, 
From  1915  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
To  Teralta,  P.  O.  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

Henry  A.  Bradshaw, 
From  39  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
To  2423  Wharton  St.,  Station  D.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Edwards  F.  Win  slow, 
From  2420  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
To  1046  Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  ^lawr.  Pa. 

Sidney  C.  Yeomans, 
From  3360  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
To  Signal  Hill,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

David  V.  Whitney, 
From  3722  E.  12th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
To  3401  E.  12th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charles  Truax, 
From  42  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
To   116   and   118    South    Michigan   Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

deceased. 
Clifford  Ramsdell, 

763  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Gale, 

1053  N.  63d  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Samuel  Louis  Rumsey, 
Ft.  and  Hotel  Sts.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


WHAT  TO  GET  FROM  LIFE. 

"Failure  is  often  the  turning-point,  the 
pivot  of  circumstance  that  swings  us  to  higher 
levels.  It  may  not  be  financial  success,  it 
may  not  be  fame;  it  may  be  new  draughts  of 
spiritual,  moral  or  mental  inspiration  that  will 
change  us  for  all  the  later  years  of  our  life. 
Life  is  not  really  what  comes  to  us,  but  what 
we  get  from  it." — William  George  Jordan. 
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10D0NE,LILLY-A  New  Chemical  Compound 

Liberates  Free  Iodine  on  Contact  with  Moisture 


Chemical  Note— lodone,  Lilly,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  tlic  aniiydride  of 
phthalic  acid.  It  is  a  lustrous  crystalline  compound  of  dark  },'reen  color.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture  it  liberates  52  per  cent,  of  free  iodine.  To  make  it  applicable  to  medical 
and  surgical  uses  it  is  diluted  with  inert  vehicles  in  such  proportions  that  it  liberates  but 
2  per  cent,  of  free  iodine  on  contact  with  moisture. 

lodone,   Lilly,    Makes  Iodine  Available  for  a    Wide  Range  of 

Medical  and  Surgical  Uses 
For  years  iodine  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  germicides,  besides 
it  possesses  peculiar  stimulating  properties  on  the  processes  of  repair.  Its  use 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  however,  has  been  limited  owing  to  want  of  satisfactory 
means  of  applying.  The  tincture  is  too  irritating  in  many  cases,  besides  it  does 
not  meet  the  demand  for  a  dry  dressing  and  previous  dry  preparations  of  the 
class  of  iodoform  do  not  liberate  free  iodine  under  ordinary  conditions.  lODONE, 
Lilly,  in  both  its  forms  frees  iodine  under  the  conditions  stated  above  and 
all  claims  for  it  have  been  thoroughly  established  by  extensive  clinical  tests. 

lODONE  SURGICAL  POWDER,  LILLY 

Applied  to  Infected  Wounds,  Boils,  Ulcers,  Abscesses,  Etc. 
Liberates  gradually  and  automatically  2  per  cent,  free 
iodine  on  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  secretions,  it 
gives  prolonged  action  without  //T/to/Zon— sterilizing,  and 
stimulating  repair.  When  secretions  of  moisture  cease 
it  acts  as  a  simple  dry  dressing. 

lODONE  OINTA^ENT 
LILLY 

For  Skin  Discuses  of  Parasitic 
Origin,  Eczema,  Erysipelas 

and  other  cutaneous  affections 
where  iodine  is  indicated. 

An  Opportunity  for  the  Retail 
Druggist 

These  products  are  being  adver- 
tised widely  to  physicians  and 
in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  Lilly  policy  will  be  sup- 
plied solely  through  F^etail  Drug 
channels.  We  suggest  that  you  prepare  for  early  calls 
by  ordering  a  few  packages  from  your  jobber. 


SEEP  TIGHTLY  STOPPERED 

ONE   OUNCE 

lODONE 

SURGICAL 

POWDER 

■fflEEATES  :  PEP  CEDT.  WBlSE.  ^ 

•^f fiful  Antiseptic  and  Germic*  ; 

•^efoUv  remove  the  paraiiined  W    ', 

oc  ier  th»  gla??  stopper  to  «-       ■, 
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Bac t e  r i  ns 

BACTERINS  (bacterial  vaccines)  are  killed  bacteria  suspended  in  physiologi- 
cal salt  solution.  They  stimulate  the  production  of  protective  substances  (anti- 
bodies) and  are  used  to  prevent  or  overcome  bacterial  infections. 

Each  bacterin  is  indicated  for  the  infection  caused  by  its  corresponding 
bacterium;  for  instance,  a  staphylococcic  bacterin  is  used  for  staphyloccic  in- 
fection.   Accurate  diagnosis  is  therefore  necessary. 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  PRACTITIONER  the  use  of  stock  bacterins  is  advisable 
because  valuable  time  is  thereby  saved. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  mixed  infections  are  usually  present  in  infectious 
diseases.  "MIXED"  AND  "POLYVALENT"  (MANY  DIFFERENT  STRAINl.) 
BACTERINS  ARE  THEREFORE  BECOMING  DESERVEDLY  POPULAR.  As 
regards  their  use,  Polak  states: 

"The  mixed  vaccines  of  reliable  laboratories  have  given  better  results 
than  when  a  single  variety  was  used.  This  has  been  shown  repeatedly 
In  the  blood  picture  when  an  autogenous  vaccine  of  a  single  strain  used 
In  large  doses  up  to  500,000,000  has  failed  to  Increase  the  leucocyte- 
count  or  diminish  the  polynuclear  percentage,  the  mixed  vaccines  of 
several  strains  have  promptly  produced  a  marked  leucocytosls.  Even 
colon  bacillus  Infections,  such  as  the  infection  of  a  pelvic  hematocele 
by  the  colon  bacillus,  have  yielded  more  promptly  to  mixed  vaccines 
of  polyvalent  strains  than  when  a  single  autogenous  germ  has  been 
used."  (Journal  American  Medical  Association,  November  25,  1911, 
p.  1738.) 

THE  PROPHYLACTIC  VALUE  OF  BACTERINS  is  proved  beyond  question 
in  typhoid  fever,  and  preventive  medicine  suggests  immunization  against  strep- 
tococcic, colon,  staphylococcic,  pneumococcic  and  tubercular  infections  by  the 
use  of  their  corresponding  bacterins. 

THE  RESULTS  FOLLOWING  THE  GENERAL  USE  IN  THE  U.  S.  ARMY 
of  typho-bacterin  in  protective  vaccination  against  typhoid  fever  are  little  short 
of  marvelous.  "During  the  past  three  years  60,000  men  completed  the  three 
inoculations;  but  twelve  cases  of  typhoid  fever  developed  during  this  time  and 
no  death  occurred."  (Phalen  and  Callison.  Medical  Record,  December  9,  1911, 
p.  1203.) 

We  prepare  the  following: 

Acne-Bacterin  (Acne  Vaccine)  Fyocyano-Bacterln    (Pyocyaneus    Vac- 
Cholera-Bacterln  (Cholera  Vaccine)  cine) 

Coli-Bacterin   (B.  Coll  Vaccine)  Scarlatina-Bacterln   (Scarlet  Fever  Vac- 
Inflaenza-Bacterln  Mixed  (Influenza  Vac-  cine) 

Prl^Slaender'-Bacterin  (Frledlaender  vac-       Staphylo-Bacterln    (Staphylococcic    Vac- 
NeU^ser-Bacterln  (Gonococcic  Vaccine)  ^*fP^7.lr=^-^*!.^Ji?""*  ^^''^^'^  ^^^P^^" 


Neisser-Bacterln  Mixed  (Gonococcic  Vac- 


lococclc  Vaccine) 


oine   Mixed)  '       Staphylo-Acne-Bacterin      (Staphylo-Acne 


NeoformanB-Bacterin    (Neoformans   Vac- 


Vaccine) 


cine)  Staphylo-Albas-Bacterin       (Staphylo(Al- 

Pnenxuo-Bacterln      (Pneumococcic     Vac-  ''"^  Vaccine) 

cine)  Staphylo-AureuB-Bacterln    (Staphylo-Au- 

Pnenmo-Bacterln    Mixed     (Pneumococcic  reus  Vaccine) 

Mixed)  Strepto-Bacteiin  (Streptococcic  Vaccine) 

Pnlmonary-Bacterin  Mixed  Typbo-Bacterin    (Typhoid  Vaccine) 

Copies  of  Mulford's  Working  Bulletins  mailed  free  upon  request 
State  bacterins  in  wLich  specially  interested. 


A  moderate  stock,  with  distribution  of  scientific  literature, 
will  interest  your  physicians. 


H.  K.  MULFORD  COMPANY,  Chemists 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  San  Francisco 

Chicago  St.  Louis  Atlanta  Seattle  Toronto 
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®1)F  Amrriran  ^piiarmarnrttral  AfianrtalUni 

Organized:     Philadelphia,  1852.  Incorporated:     Washington,   D.  C,  1888. 

Sixtieth   Annual   Convention,   Denver,  Colo.,  August  19,  1912. 

♦OFFICIAL  ROSTER  FOR  1911-1912. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

President — John  G.  Godding,  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Honorary  President — Henry  Biroth,  130  Vermont  St.,  Blue  Island.  111. 

First  Vice  President — Wilhei-M  Bodemann,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Charles  M.  Ford,  1236  Ogden  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Third  Vice  President — Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fia. 

Treasurer — Henry  M.  Whelpley,  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Journal — James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio. 

Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy — C.  Lewis  Diehl,  932  Cherokee  Road,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Local  Secretary — Charles  M.  Ford,  Denver,  Col. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE   COUNCIL   FOR   1911-1912. 

Cluiirman — Eugene  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,   Dallas,  Tex. 
Vice  Chairtnan — James  M.  Good,  2601  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary — Joseph  W.  England,  415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   COUNCIL  FOR   1911-1912. 

(Elected  by  the  Association.) 

Oscar  Oldberg,  Chicago,   111 Term  expires  1912 

Charles  E.  Caspari,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1912 

George  M.  Beringer,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1912 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio,  O Term  expires  1913 

J.  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1913 

H.  H.  Rusby,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

E.  G.  Eberle,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1914 

George  F.  Payne,  Atlanta,  Ga Term  expires  1914 

James  M.  Good,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1914 

(Elected  by  Local  Branches.) 

Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Northern  Ohio  Branch,  Cleveland Term  expires  1911 

E.  H.  LaPierre,  New  England  Branch,  Cambridge,  Mass Term  expires  1912 

John  B.  Thomas,  Baltimore  Branch,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

F.  J.  WuLLiNG,  Northwestern  Branch,  Minneapolis Term  expires  1912 

William  R.  White,  Nashville  Branch, Nashville Term  expires  1912 

Ambrose  Hunsberger,  Philadelphia  Branch,   Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1912 

J.  A.  Koch,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1914 

Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans  Branch,  New  Orleans Term  expires  1914 

John  A.  Martin,  Denver  Branch,  Denver Term  expires  1914 

Henry  B.  Floyd,  City  of  Washington  Branch.  Washington  D.  C Term  expires  1914 

Thomas  D.  McElhenie.  New  York  Branch Term  expires  1915 

Albert  H.  Clark,  Chicago  Branch Term  expire?  1915 

(Members  Ex-Officio.) 

The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Reporter  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy,  Secretary  of  the  Council,  Local  Secretary,  Historian,  and  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Sections. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

COMMITTEE  ON    FINANCE. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman.  E.  H.  LaPierre. 

Otto  F.  Claus. 

*  Report  errors  and  omissions  to  the  General  Secretary. 
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COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLICATION. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
J.  W.  England,  Chainnan.  F.  J.  Wulling. 

G.  M.  Beringer.  J.  L.  Lemberger. 

F.  W.  Meissner,  Jr. 

The  Editor,  Associate  Editors,  and  Treasurer,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON   CENTENNIAL   FUND. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
John  G.  Godding,  Chairman.  J.  A.  Koch. 

James  H.  Beal. 

AUDITING   COMMITTEE. 

(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 
Otto  F.  Claus,  Chairman.  Solomon  Boehm. 

Francis  Hemm. 

COMMITTEE   ON    INVESTED   AND  TRUST   FUNDS. 

(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 
James  H.  Beal.  Thomas  P.  Cook. 

E.  G.  Eberle.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE    ON    MEMBERSHIP. 

John  C.  Wallace.  Lewis  C.  IIopp. 

Charles  M.  Ford.  William  O.  Richtmann. 

Otto  Raubenheimer.  Charles  E.  Caspari. 

William  R.  White.  J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 

COMMITTEE    ON    TRANSPORTATION, 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman.  Charles  B.  Whilden. 

Wilhelm  Bodemann.  F.  C.  Godbold. 

H.  M.  Whelpley.  W.  S.  Elkins,  Jr. 

Charles  G.  Merrell.  W.  A.  Hover. 

F.  J.  Wulling.  C.  Herbert  Packard. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 

(Elected  by  the  several  Sections.) 

SECTION    ON    SCIENTIFIC    PAPERS. 

ChairtiuDi — W,    O.    Richtmann,   Satsum.i    Heights,  Fla. 
Secretary — Charles  H.  LaWall,  39  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Associate — F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SECTION    ON    EDUCATION    AND    LEGISLATION. 

Chairman — John  C.  Wallace,  61  E.  Washington  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Secretary — Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City,  la. 

r  H.  D.  Kniseley,  Checotah,  Okla. 
Associates  <  Philip  Asher,  1606  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

[  L.  D.  Havenhill,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

SECTION  ON    PRACTICAL   PHARMACY   AND   DISPENSING 

Chairman — P.  Henry  Utech,  209  Chestnut  St.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Secretary— J.  Leon  Lascoff,  Lexington  and  83d  St.,  New  York. 
Associate — W.  H.  Glover,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

SECTION  ON  COMMERCIAL   INTERESTS. 
Chairman — Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Secretary — R.  W.  Ramsaur,  Palatka,  Fla. 

r  B.  E.  Pritchard,  1211  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Associates  j  Louis  Berger,  470  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 

[  Frank  H.  Carter,  776  Massachusetts,  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SECTION   ON    HISTORICAL   PHARMACY. 

Chairman— Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Secretary — Caswell  A.  Mayo,  62  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 
Historian — Edward  Kremers,  Madison,  Wis. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  LOCAL  BRANCHES.  1911-1912. 
(The  General  Secretary  should  have  prompt  notice  of  corrections  and  changes.) 

CHICAGO   BRANCH. 

jPrcsident — J.  H.  Wells.  Second  Vice  President — William  Gray. 

First  Vice  President — S.  K.  Saas.  Third  Vice  President — Mrs.  M.  M.  Gray. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.    B.    Day. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Practical  Pharmacy — J.  A.  Becker.  Publicity — Otto  Bruder. 

Medical  Relations — Bernard  Fantus.  Legislation — J.  P.  Crowley. 

Council  Representative — A.  H.  Clark. 

PITTSBURG    BRANCH. 

President — Andrew  Campbell.  ThirdVice  President — Leonard  K.  Darbaker. 

First  Vice  President — Louis  Saalbach.  Secretary — B.  E.   Pritchard. 

Second  Vice  President — Peter  G.  Walter.         Treasurer — P.   Henry  Utech. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership — Charles  E.  Willetts.  Medical  Relations— George  W.  Kutscher. 

.Practice — Frederick  J.  Blumenschein.  Education  and  Legislation — James  H.  Beal. 

CITY    OF    WASHINGTON    BRANCH. 

Fresident— Lewis  Flemer.  Secretary  and  Council  Member— HzttRY  B. 

First  Vice  President — Lymax  F.  Kebler.  Floyd. 

Second  V.  F.— Henry  E.  Kalusowski.  Treasurer— Wymosd  H.  Bradbury. 

Co-ni)nittee  Chairmen. 
Membership — Herbert  C.  Easterday  Medical  Relations— FnAtiK  C.  Henry. 

Legislation — Williard  S.  Richardson.  Scientific  Communications— Rovi^EY  H.  True. 

Publicity — ]\L'\rtin  J.  Wilbert. 

NEW    ENGLAND    BRANCH. 
Fresident— C-aARLES  F.  Nixon.  Vice  President— Albert  W.  Meserve. 

Secretary-Treasurer — R.  Albro  Newton. 
Committee  Chairmen. 
Professional  Relations— Fra^k  F.  Ernst.  M embership—WiLUASi  H.  Glover. 

BALTIMORE    BRANCH. 
President— E.  F.  Kelly.  Vice  President— W.  M.  Fouch. 

Secretary-Treasurer — E.  W.   Hodson. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership— B..  A.  B.  Dunning.  Science  and  Practice— U.  P.  Hynson. 

Professional  Relations—].  F.  Hancock  Education  and  Legislation—}.   E.  Hancock. 

DENVER  BRANCH. 
President— Jons  Best  Second  Vice  President— C.  H.  Skinner 

First  Vice  Prcsident—L.  P..  Bkthaii am.  Sccrctary-Treasurer—F.  W.  Nitardv 

NEW  YORK   BRANCH. 
President— Geo.  C.  Diekman.  Vice  President— CD.  Bigelow. 

Treasurer— Joseph   Weinstein.  Secretary— Hvgh  Craig. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Progress  of  Pharmacy— Otto  Ravbe>:heimer.       Professionl  Relations— J.  Leon  Lascoff. 
Education  and  Legislation— Tuos.  P.  Cook.         Membership— C.\s\\EiJ.  A.  ALwo. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

COMMITTEE   ON    U.  S.   P. 

H.  A.  B.  Dunning Term  expires  1912      L.  D.  Havenhill,  C/j»i...Term  expires  1917 

Charles  E.  Caspari Term  expires  1913      L.   F.   Kebler Term  expires     918 

A.  B.  Lyons Term  expires  1914      Harvey  A.  Sell. Term  expire^    019 

William    Mittelbach.  . .  .Term  expires  1915      E.  Fullerton  Cook Term  expire^     J-o 

Reid  Hunt Term  expires  1916      E.  H.  LaPierre Term  expires  1921 

BOARD   OF   CANVASSERS. 

William  A.  Frost,  Chairman. St.  Paul,  Minn.      Tru.man  Griffen Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Albert  D.  Thompson Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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COMMITTEE  ON   UNOFFICIAL  STANDARDS. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

Henry  Kraemer,  424  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1912 

Eustace  H.  Gane,  91  Fulton  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

B.  L.  Murray,  Care  Merck  &  Co.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

W.  A.  PucKNER,  535  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago Term  expires  1912 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn Term  expires  1913 

George  D.  Rosengarten,  P.  O.  Box  1625,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1913 

Charles  E.  Vanderkleed,  200  1st  Ave.,  Collingswood,  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

M.  L  WiLBERT,  728  20th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  1913 

George  M.  Beringer,  (Chairman),  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

H.  H.  RuSBY,  776  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis Term  expires  1914 

John  M.  Francis,  240  Seyburn  Ave.,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

J.  A.  Koch,  Bluff  and  Pride  Sts.,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1915 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  114  William  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1915 

L.  D.  Havenhill,  Lawrence,  Kan Term  expires  1915 

E.  L.  Newcomb,  527  5th  Ave.,  S.  E..  Minneapolis Term  expires  1915 

PHARMACEUTICAL   SYLLABUS. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  6  E.  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912- 

E.  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1913 

Harry  B.  Mason,  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

George  M.  Beringer,  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1915 

William  B.  Day,  Michigan  Blvd.,  and  12th  St.,  Chicago Term  expires  1916 

Willis  B.  Gregory,  530  Main  St.,  Buffalo Term  expires  1917 

Henry  L.  Taylor,  2  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y Term  expires  1918- 

COMMITTEE   ON  TIME  AND  PLACE   OF   NEXT   MEETING. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

J.  O.  BuRGE,  Chairman Nashville      F.  C  Godbold New  Orleans 

George  B.  Kauffman Columbus,  O.      Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

J.  C.  Burton Stroud,  Okla. 

COMMITTEE  ON    NATIONAL   LEGISLATION. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

W.  S.  Richardson,  C/im.  .Washington,  D.  C.      F.  A.  Hubbard Boston,  Mass. 

John  C.  Wallace New  Castle,  Pa.      E.  G.  Eberle Dallas,  Tex. 

Christopher  Koch Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

ON    STATUS   OF    PHARMACISTS   IN    GOVERNMENT   SERVICE. 

George  F.  Payne,  Chairman Atlanta      W.  R.  White Nashville 

H.  H.  RusBY Newark      W.  B.  Day Chicago 

Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn 

WILLIAM    PROCTER    MEMORIAL    FUND. 

J.  F.  Hancock,  Chairman Baltimore      F.  C.  Ryan Detroit 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr Baltimore      Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

A.  R.  L.  DoHME Baltimore      Parker  C.  Cook Baltimore 

B.  F.  Fairchild New  York      J.  K.  Lilly Indianapolis 

Caswell  A.  Mayo New  York      H.  S.  Wellcome London,  Eng. 

E.  G.  Eberle Dallas  George  Merrell Cincinnati 

J.  L.  Lexgfeld San  Francisco  JosE  P.  Alacan Havana.  Cuba 

C.  M.  Ford Denver  William  B.  Day Chicago- 

Clement  B.  Lowe Philadelphia  E.  L.  Patch Boston 

Henry  Kraemer Philadelphia  Lewi.-^  C.  Hopp Cleveland 

ON  REVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

J.  W.  England,  Chairman Philadelphia      J.  H.  Beal Scio- 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

J.  C.  Wallace New  Castle.  Pa. 

ON    PATENTS   AND  TRADE    MARKS. 

F.  E.  Stewart,  Chairman Philadelphia      Solomon  Boeh  m St.  Louis 

S.  L.  Hilton Washington,  D.  C.      L.  G.  Blakeslee St.  Louis 

L.  W.  Griffin Boston 
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international  committee  on  pharmaceutical  nomenclature. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman New  York      H.  M.  Wiieli-ley St.  Louis 

Joseph  P.  Remington Philadelphia      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

E.  O.  Engstko.m Pittsficld 

ON   DRUG   REFORM. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  Chairman Lawrence,  Kan.      Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

E.  V.  Howell Chapel  Hill 

ON  WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES. 

Ceorge  C  Diekman,  Chairman . . .  New  York      C.  W.  Johnson Seattle 

A.  H.  Clark Chicago      Philip  Asher New  Orleans 

George  A.  Gorgas Harrisl)iiri.( 

DELEGATES  TO  A.   M.  A.  SECTION   ON    PHARMACOLOGY. 

J.  P.  Remington,  Chairman Philadelphia      L.  F.  Kebler Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis      G.    M.    Beringer Camden 

J.  H.  Beal Scio      Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn 

H.  H.  RusBY Newark,  N.  J.      Theo.  J.  Bradley Albany 

I.  V.  S.  Stanislaus Philadelphia      George  E.   Norton Cambridge 

DELEGATES  TO  N.  W.  D.  A. 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  Clmirman New  York      Theo.  F.  Meyer St.  Louis 

Fred  L.  Carter Boston,  Mass.      Howard  Brewer Worcester,  Mass. 

J.  H.  Beal Scio,  O. 

ON   PHYSIOLOGICAL  TESTING. 

E.  M.  Houghton,  Chairmati 1.30  Longfellow  Ave..  Detroit 

Reid  Hunt Hygienic  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Jr 434  S.  44th  St..  Philadelphia 

Charles  R.  Eckler 432  E.  St.  Clair  St.,  Indianapolis 

Thomas  S.  Githens Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York 

COMMITTEE   ON    EDITING  RULES. 

( .Appointed  by  the  President. ) 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Chairman New  York       Harry    B.   Mason Detroit 

Ezra  J.  Kennedy New  York      Hucn  Kantkowitz New  York 

COMMITTEE  ON   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS   OF  PHARMACY. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Jos.  p.  Remington,  C/!ai>)»o«. .  .Philadelphia      Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

Eugene  G.   Eberle Dallas,  Tex. 

COMMITTEE  ON   ORGANIZATION   OF  LOCAL   BRANCHES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  C/n;nj. .  .Cincinnati      Joseph   Lengfeld San  Francisco 

■Geo.  B.  Kauffman Columbus.  O.      Otto  Claus St.  Louis 

Charles  W.  Johnson Seattle 

GENERAL  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE,  1911-1912. 
William  B.  Day,  Chairman,  74  East  12th  St..  Chicago. 
Ala. — W.  E.  Bingham,  Tuscaloosa.  Conn. — Charles  A.  Rapelye,  Hartford. 

James  C.  VanAntwerp,  Mobile.  John  B.  Ebbs,  Waterbury. 

A   •       TT          T>              r)         .^  D.  C— W.  S.  Richardson,  Washington. 

Ariz.-HARRY  Brisley    Prescott.  ^j    ^   W.lbekt.  W:.sbinmon. 

R.  P.  H.  Roziene,  Phoenix.  ,,,..    . 

Del. — H.  K.  Watson,  Wilmington. 

Ark.— W.  L.  DeWoody,  Pine  Bluff.  E.  A.  Truitt,  Middleton. 

f;  Schachleiter,  Hot  Springs.  p,^  _j    j^    d.^o^^  Jacksonville. 

Miss  M.  A.  Fein,  Little  Rock.  -^J^^^  B^^^^^^  Ta^p^ 

Calif. — Albert  Schneider,  San  Francisco.  Ga. — William  S.  Elkins,  .Atlanta. 

Charles  B.  Whilden,  San  Francisco.  Max  Morris,  Macon. 

George  H.  P.  Lichthardt,  Sacramento.  Ida.— Clarence  O.  Ballou,  Boise. 

Thomas  W.  Jones,  Los  Angeles.  H    M.  Skeels,  Twin  Falls. 

J.  G.  Munson,  San  Jose.  j„  _(,   ^   ^^^^^^  Chxczgo. 
Colo.— S.  L.  Bresler,  Denver.  George  W.  Sohrbeck,  Moline. 

Fred  W.  Nitardy,  Denver.  Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Chicago. 

E  L  Scholtz,  Denver.  W.  B.  Day,  Chicago. 
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Ind. — Frank  H.  Carter,  Indianapolis. 
F.  S.  Hereth,  Indianapolis. 
W.  H.  Rudder,  Salem. 

F.  W.  Meissxer,  Jr.,  La  Porte. 
Iowa — Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City. 

G.  Scherling,  Sioux  City. 

Kan. — Lucius  E.  Sayre,  Lawrence. 
Mathias  Noll,  Atchison. 

Ky. — John  W.  Gayle,  Frankfort. 
C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Louisville. 

La. — Fabius  C.  Godbold,  New  Orleans. 
M.  T.  Breslin,  New  Orleans. 
Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans. 

Me. — Alfred  P.  Cook,  Portland. 
M.  L.  Porter,  Danforth. 
C.  H.  Davis,  Bangor. 

Md. — H.  A.  B.  Dunning,  Baltimore. 
Evander  F.  Kelly,  Baltimore. 
H.  L.  Meredith,  Hagerstown. 

Mass. — C.  Herbert  Packard,  Boston. 
E.  H.  LaPierre,  Cambridge. 
James  F.  Guerin,  Worcester. 
William  H.  Glover,  Lawrence. 

Mich. — William  A.  Hall,  Detroit. 
Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  Detroit. 
J.  O.  Schlotterbeck,  Ann  Arbor. 
W.  C.  Kirchgessner,  Grand  Rapids. 

Minn. — F.  J.  Wulling,  Minneapolis. 
Albert  D.  Thompson,  Minneapolis. 
W.  A.  Frost,  St.  Paul. 
Charles  T.  Heller,  St.  Paul. 

Miss. — Oscar  W.  Bethea,  Meridian. 
A.  S.  Cody,  Osyka. 

Mo. — H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis. 
Otto  H.  Claus,  St.  Louis. 
W.  Mittlebach,  Booneville. 
Charles  E.  Zinn,  Kansas  City. 
J.  G.  Wirthmann,  Kansas  City. 

Mont. — Howard  Rockefeller,  Butte. 
Lee  Warren,  Billings. 

Neb. — Charles  R.  Sherman,  Omaha. 
Autumn  V.  Pease,  Fairbury. 

N.  H. — William  D.  Grace,  Portsmouth. 
Herbert  E.  Rice,  Nashua. 

N.  J. — George  M.  Beringer,  Camden. 
Charles  Holzhauer,  Newark. 
H.  a.  Jordan,  Bridgeton. 

N.  Y. — George  C.  Deikman,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Weinstein,  New  York  City. 
Caswell  A.  Mayo,  New  York  City. 
W.  C.  Alpers,  New  York  City. 
Otto  Raubenheimer,  Brooklyn. 
Albert  M.  Roehrig,  Buffalo. 
Warren  L.  Bradt,  Albany. 

N.  C. — E.  V.  ZoELLER,  Tarboro. 
E.  V.  Howell,  Chapel  Hill. 

N.  D. — H.  L.  Haussmen,  Grafton. 
W.  S.  Parker,  Lisbon. 


New  Mexico — B.  C.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque. 
Ohio — Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Cleveland. 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio. 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Cincinnati. 

George  B.  Kauffman,  Columbus. 
Okla. — Foress  B.  Lillie,  Guthrie. 

H.  D.  Kniseley,  Checotah. 
Ore. — John  A.  Laue,  Portland. 

G.  C.  Blakeley,  The  Dalles. 
Pa. — Joseph  W.  England,  Philadelphia. 

W.  L.  Cliffe,  Philadelphia. 

W.  McIntyre,  Philadelphia. 

E.  FuLLERTON  CooK,  Philadelphia. 

Julius  A.  Koch,  Pittsburg. 
R.  I. — W.  O.  Blanding,  Providence. 

James  O'Hare,  Providence. 
S.  D. — Irwin  A.  Keith,  Lake  Preston. 

E.  C.  Bent,  Dell  Rapids. 

Tenn. — John  T.  McGill,  Nashville. 
William  R.  White,  Nashville. 

F.  W.  Mayo,  Memphis. 
Tex. — Jacob  Schrodt,  Dallas. 

Robert  H.  Walker,  Gonzales. 

R.  H.  Needham,  Fort  Worth. 
Utah— F.  A.  Druehl,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Otto  R.  Peters,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Vt.— E.  W.  Oilman,  Marshfield. 

W.  E.  Terrill,  Montpelier. 

W.  H.  Zottman,  Burlington. 
Va. — Charles  B.  Fleet,  Lynchburg. 

T.  A.  Miller,  Richmond. 
Wash. — C.  W.  Johnson,  Seattle. 

Cornelius  Osseward,  Seattle. 

P.  Jensen,  Tacoma. 
W.  Va. — John  Coleman,  Wheeling. 

George  O.  Young,  Buckhannon. 
Wis. — Edward  Williams,  Madison. 

Edward  Hebbard,  La  Crosse. 

Henry  Z.  Ruenzel,  Milwaukee. 
Wyo. — Arthur  Neville,  Fort  Mackenzie. 

Hawaiian  Islands — 

Samuel  Louis  Rumsey,  Honolulu. 
Province  of  Manitoba — 

H.  E.  J.  Bletcher,  Winnipeg. 
Province  of  New  Brunswick — 

M.  V.  Paddock,  St.  John. 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia — 

F.  C.  Stimson,  Halifax. 

Province  of  Ontario — 
C.  F.  Heeb.xer,  Toronto. 

Province  of  Quebec — 
J.  E.  Morrison,  Montreal. 

Cuba — Jose  Guillermo  Diaz,  Havana 
Jose  P.  Alacan,  Havana. 

Alaska — Guy  L.  Smith,  Douglas. 

Philippine  Islands — 

Newton  C.  Comfort,  Manila. 

Porto  Rico — Fred  C.  Baum,  San  Juan. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION.— Drug  stores  (snaps)  for  sale  and  trade  in  48  states.  Drug 
stores  handled  Drug  jobs  in  48  states.  Medical  practices  furnished  and  handled.  Phy- 
sicians furnished.  Established  1904.  Strictly  reliable.  Gilt  edge  references.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.     F.  V.  KNIEST,  R.  P.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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PHARMACAL 


REVOLUTION 


In  the  interest  of  the  Retail  Druggists  and  equitable 
to  all— 

Every  druggist  should  have  a  Merrell  1912  cata- 
logue for  guidance  in  buying  pharmaceutical  supplies — 
because  unless  you  EXAMINE  our  list,  you  will  not 
know  that  you  save  TEN  PER  CENT,  without  sacrifice 
of  quality. 

Uniform  discount  throughout  on  our  list  equal  to 
forty  and  ten  per  cent  from  old  list  prices  on  Fluid 
Extracts,  Elixirs,  Tablets,  etc. 

The  Merrell  Quality  is  universally  acknowledged 
and  is  maintained  at  the  same  high  standard  as  during 
the  past  eighty-four  years. 

The  Merrell  label  adds  value  to  the  goods  on  your 
shelf. 

Quality  and  Price  are  yours  for  the  asking.  We 
have  placed  both  at  your  command.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  specify  "Merrell"  to  get  from  your  jobber  the 
Merrell  quality,  billed  at  Merrell  prices.  No  contract — 
no  quantity — no  overstock. 

Specify  and  insist  and  save  ten  per  cent. 

THE  WM.  S.  MERRELL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
CINCINNATI 

If  you  have  not  received  our  1912  catalogue,  a 
postal  will  bring  a  copy. 
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R.  HILLIER'S  SON  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  AND  DRUG  MILLERS 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of 

Crude,  Ground  and  Powdered  Drugs 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

IV c    make    a    specialty    of    EXTRA    FINE    POWDERS    for    tablet 

manufacturers. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

You  can  do  it  just  as  easy  as  the  32   druggists  who  in   1911   had   their   store   rooms 
planned,  designed  and  equipped  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  STORE  FIXTURE  CO. 

who  only  make 

NON-BREAKABLE  ALL  PLATE  GLASS  SHOW  CASES 

Incomparable  Drug  Fixtures — Iceless  Soda  Fountains 

Have  them  ready  to  deliver.      Come  and  see  them. 
CLEVELAND— X  Century  Experience— OHIO 
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Quality  Elixirs 


made  properly 
true  to  label 
complete  assortment 
elegant — efficient 
packaged  neatly 
priced  right 

Specify    "S.    &   D.  "  on    your   next  order 
Your  doctors  will  be  pleased 

SHARP  &  DOHME 


BALTIMORE 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW     YORK 


CHICAGO  PHITADELPHIA  ATLANTA 

ST.  LOUIS  PHILADELPHIA  ^^^   ORLEANS 


United  States  Pharmacopoeia 

Eighth  Decennial  Revision 


The  standard  authority  through  the  passage  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  and  used  as  a  reference  book  by  students  of 
pharmacy  throughout  the  United  States. 


Cloth  Bound  Copies       -       $2.50 
Sheep  Bound  Copies       -       $3.00 


Address  Any  Book  Dealer  or  Wholesale  Druggist 
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Fhe  Very  Best 


The  aims  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  we  recognize  to  include 
the  fnrtherance  of  all  that  is  honorable,  higher  and 
nobler.  Truth,  honesty,  reliability  and  sincerity  are 
what  the  A.  Ph.  A.  stands  for  in  American  Pharmacy. 
What  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  its  sphere  offers  the  American 
Pharmacist  we  want  to  offer  him  in  ours.  Honest, 
reliable  and  safe  Fire  Insurance  resulting  from  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  a  desire  to  truly  serve. 

We  are  proud  to  have  an  opportunity  to  advertise 
in  the  Jonrnal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

The  American  Druggists'  Fire  Insurance.  Com- 
pany is  the  only  Capital  Stock  Druggists'  Fire  In- 
surance Company  in  existence.  It  has  a  surplus  as 
to  Policyholders  in  excess  of  a  Quarter  Million  Dol- 
lars. It  does  business  lawfully.  It  is  under  the 
snpervision  of  thirty-one  (31)  state  Insurance  De- 
partments, thus  safe-guarding  reliability.  It  has 
local  representatives  in  these  thirty-one  (31)  states. 
It  writes  insurance  only  on  the  property  of  retail 
druggists.  Its  adjustments  are  made  by  experienced 
drng  men.  It  pays  fire  losses  without  delay.  It  sells 
insurance  at  the  lowest  premium  charge  consistent 
with  safety.  For  his  better  protection  every  A.  Ph. 
A.  member  should  carry  at  least  one  policy  with  the 
A.  D.  F.  I.  Co. 


For  information  address. 

1215-1216tMercantile  Library  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


^-^^-^  _of^tb<t   ''—^'^^ 
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Volume  I 


MARCH,      19  12 


No.  3 


Office  of  Publication,  79-89  North  Third  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Subscription,   $3.00  per  annum,  within  the  United    States.     To   Canada,  $3.35.     To   other 
foreign  countries  in  Postal  Union,  $3.50  per  annum.     Single  copies,  twenty-five  cents. 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  Second-Class  matter. 

Papers  and  communications   for  insertion  in  the  Journal  should  be  sent  to  the   Editor, 
James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio.     Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  H.  M.  Whelpley^ 
2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
_  The  Association  does  not  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  contributors.     Offen- 
sive personalities  must  be  avoided. 
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TO  PROHIBIT  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  IN  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS 

IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 

Bills  of  identical  wording  have  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Senate  (S.  4043) 
and  House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  16214),  the  former  by  Senator  Kenyon,. 
and  the  latter  by  Representative  Sheppard,  both  bearing  the  title,  "A  Bill  to  Pro- 
hibit Interstate  Commerce  in  Intoxicating  Liquors  in  Certain  Cases." 

By  picking  the  bill,  or  bills,  to  pieces  we  discover  the  following  features :     If 
enacted  the  law  will  prohibit, 

1 .  The  shipment  or  transportation  in  any  manner  whatsoever 

2.  From  any  State,  Territory  or  U.  S.  District,  or  place  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  or  from  any  foreign  country; 

3.  Into  any  State,  Territory,  U.  S.  District  or  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof 

4.  Of  any  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented  or  other  intoxicating  liquors 
of  any  kind : 

5.  When  said  intoxicating  liquor  is  intended 

6.  By  any  person  interested  therein,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  any  manner 
connected  with  the  transaction, 

7.  To  be  received,  possessed  or  kept,  or  in  any  manner  used,  either  in  the  orig- 
inal package  or  otherwise, 

8.  In  violation  of  any  law  enacted  in  exercise  of  the  police  powers  of  the  state,, 
etc.,  into  which  the  shipment  is  made. 

9.  All  contracts  pertaining  to  such  transactions  are  declared  null  and  void,  and 
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no  suit  or  action  shall  be  maintained  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
enforcement  or  protection  of  any  alleged  right  based  upon  such  contracts. 

10.  It  is  declared  that  there  shall  be  no  property  right  in  or  to  such  liquors  while 
in  the  possession  of  any  common  carrier  in  connection  with  any  transportation 
thereof  in  violation  of  the  act. 

There  is  no  specific  penalty  provided  for  violation  of  the  act,  unless  deprivation 
of  the  right  to  sue  upon  contracts  connected  therewith,  and  the  loss  of  property 
right  in  the  liquors  while  under  transportation  be  regarded  as  such. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  prohibition  extends  to  the  shipment  of  alcoholic 
liquors  only  when  they  are  "intended"  to  be  used  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
State,  etc.,  into  which  they  are  shipped. 

It  is  a  question,  though,  whether  the  language  "intended  by  any  person  inter- 
ested therein,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  trans- 
action," is  not  so  broad  as  to  be  capable  of  working  hardship  in  some  cases.  For 
example,  suppose  a  booze  selling  druggist  orders  from  his  jobber,  in  connection 
with  other  drugs,  some  ethyl  alcohol,  brandy,  port  or  sherry,  intending  to  dispose 
of  them  in  violation  of  local  law,  would  not  the  pleading  of  his  intent  enable  him 
to  defeat  the  jobber  from  recovering  either  for  the  liquors  or  for  the  entire  bill 
of  goods,  since  the  latter  were  a  part  of  the  transaction  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  intention  of  the  people  behind  the  bill  is  to  have  it  apply  only 
to  alcoholic  liquors  when  unlawfully  sold  to  be  used  for  beverage  purposes. 
Whether  or  not  this  will  be  the  cjfcct  of  the  act  will  depend  upon  the  construction 
which  the  courts  may  place  upon  its  language.  If  there  is  any  possible  ambiguity 
in  its  provisions,  it  should  be  corrected  now. 

The  drug  interests  do  not  use  the  expensive  ethyl  alcohol  because  they  desire  to 
do  so,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  science  has  as  yet  failed  to  discover  any  sub- 
stance which  can  be  entirely  substituted  for  it  in  manufacturing  chemistry  and 
pharmacy.  They  would  cheerfully  abandon  its  use  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so, 
but  they  have  the  right  to  demand  that  its  legitimate  use  shall  not  be  hampered  by 
unduly  oppressive  restrictions  because  of  its  illegal  use  by  other  interests. 

The  enactment  of  the  bills  is  being  pressed  by  the  National  Temperance  Bureau, 
representing  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  and  other  national  temperance 
organizations.  The  writer  has  on  numerous  occasions  been  brought  into  personal 
contact  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  Anti- Saloon  League,  and  has  always  found 
them  ready  to  listen  to  argument.  They  are  reasonable  men  and  understand  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  druggist  with  regard  to  the  use  and  sale  of  alcohol  and 
of  alcoholic  liquors. 

If  it  is  considered  that  any  legitimate  drug  interest  would  be  unduly  hampered 
by  the  passage  of  this  act  in  its  present  form,  these  officials  should  be  applied  to 
directly  for  a  proper  change  in  its  provisions.  J.  H.  Beal. 

<D> 
OLD  TIME  METHODS  IN  PHARMACY. 

"There  is  no  money  in  the  drug  business  any  more,"  says  the  old  time  druggist. 
To  be  sure  there  is  not,  if  the  business  is  conducted  in  the  old  time  way :  nor  for 
that  matter,  is  there  any  money  in  any  other  kind  of  business  if  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  long  ago.  B.  C.  business  methods  won't  attract  Anno  Domini 
customers. 
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The  ancient  pharmacy,  with  its  old-fashioned  tincture  presses,  macerating  jars, 
and  mortars  big  enough  for  a  baby's  bath  tub,  has  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces 
on  the  flagstones  of  commerciaHsm,  and  hke  that  celebrated  character  of  the 
nursery  rhyme,  all  of  Uncle  Sam's  cavalry  and  infantry  (alias  the  king's  horses 
and  men)  can  never  stick  this  particular  Ilumpty  together  again. 

The  wonder  is  that  any  one  should  expect  the  drug  business  to  pnne  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  and  to  remain  unchanged  in  an  age  when  all  things  else, 
physical  and  metaphysical,  are  in  a  state  of  flux. 

Because  the  so-called  professional  features  of  the  older  pharmacy  have  passed 
away  it  does  not  follow,  as  sometimes  argued,  that  modern  pharmacy  does  not 
possess  professional  possibilities.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  the  crude  processes 
of  the  old  time  apothecary  have  been  superseded  by  more  rehned  methods,  that 
the  old  products  of  doubtful  strength  and  composition  have  been  replaced  by 
products  of  definite  strength  and  certain  composition,  and  that  the  rule  of  thumb 
has  given  way  to  the  rule  of  the  balance  and  the  burette. 

Where  the  pharmacist  has  failed  is  in  the  lamentable  fact  that,  unlike  the 
physician  and  chemist,  he  has  not  sufficiently  availed  himself  of  the  means  of 
improvement  afforded  by  his  professional  associations  and  the  technical  journals 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  his  art,  and  thus  has  fallen  relatively  behind  these 
two  sister  professions. 

The  professional  possibilities  of  pharmacy  are  greater  today  than  ever  before, 
but  the  rewards  are  for  the  industrious  and  progressive,  and  not  for  the  slothful 
and  careless. 

The  great  thing  lacking  is  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  pharmacists  to 
discover  and  develop  these  possibilities,  and  thus  keep  their  art  in  even  line  with 
the  developments  in  other  arts  and  professions. 

Develop  or  die  is  the  law  of  progress.  The  judgments  of  economic  law  are 
harsh,  and  their  sentences  are  without  the  quality  of  mercy,  punishing  those  who 
err  through  ignorance  with  no  less  a  penalty  than  those  who  are  guilty  of  wilful 
violation. 

Some  men  are  like  certain  plants  that  when  introduced  into  new  climates  and 
soil  flourish  beyond  any  point  possible  in  their  original  environment,  while  others 
are  so  far  lacking  in  adaptability  that  when  conditions  change  they  begin  to  lose 
out. 

That  there  is  still  money  to  be  made  in  the  drug  business  when  conducted 
according  to  modern  business  methods  is  attested  by  the  example  of  thousands 
who  have  been  successful  in  a  measure  never  dreamed  of  by  the  old  time 
apothecary. 

In  its  commercial  aspects  the  new  pharmacy  differs  more  widely  from  the  old 
than  it  does  professionally.  This  is  because  the  age  is  distinctively  a  commercial 
one,  and  because  every  branch  of  trade  which  pharmacy  touches  upon  has  made 
tremendouse  strides  in  the  art  of  exchanging  articles  of  merchandise  for  units  of 
U.  S.  circulating  medium. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  qualities  which  make  a  man  successful  commer- 
cially are  different  from  those  which  make  him  a  high  type  of  professional  man, 
but  the  two  qualities  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic.  The  reason  they  are  not 
commonly  both  highly  developed  in  the  same  man,  is  because  the  complete  develop- 
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ment  of  either  alone  requires  about  all  of  the  energy  and  capacity  that  nature 
usually  allots  to  one  individual. 

The  writer  can  recall  the  time  when  he  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  men 
who  did  the  largest  drug  business  did  so  by  virtue  of  selling  inferior  drugs,  but 
on  investigation  he  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  men  of  large  business  handled  the 
very  best  of  drugs.  This,  after  all,  was  a  very  reasonable  thing  to  expect,  because 
such  men  are  good  business  men,  and  it  is  not  good  business  to  sell  poor  drugs. 

The  remedies  for  failing  business  are  as  numerous  as  astringents  and  purgatives 
in  the  U.  S.  P..  and  while  some  may  be  better  in  certain  respects  than  others,  there 
are  a  few  general  remedies  that  are  applicable  in  nearly  all  cases. 

One  of  these  is  that  the  losing  out  druggist  must  first  thoroughly  realize  that 
his  failure  is  due  to  some  fault  or  mistake  of  his  own.  and  not  to  "times  out  of 
joint,"  nor  to  the  sins  of  humanity  in  general 

When  the  foregoing  remedy  has  had  its  full  effect  and  has  purged  him  of  his 
self-sufificiency,  he  must  investigate  the  methods  of  other  men  who  have  made  a 
success  of  the  drug  business  under  circumstances  similar  to  his  own.  and  then 
apply  the  same  methods  to  his  own  business. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  afield  to  go  into  particulars  and  describe  all  of  the 
details  made  use  of  by  successful  pharmacists,  but  it  will  serve  the  purpose  in 
mind  when  this  article  was  begun  to  mention  one  of  them,  and  that  is  this : 

Nearly  all  of  the  pushing,  successful  men  in  pharmacy  are  active  association 
men.  They  are  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  if  retailers,  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D..  and 
of  their  local  association.  They  either  attend  the  meetings  of  these  associations, 
or  they  read  their  proceedings  carefully,  and  they  also  read  one  or  more  good 
independent  drug  journals. 

By  these  means  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  best  minds  in  pharmacy. 
They  not  only  learn  new  things  directly,  but  their  own  minds  are  stimulated  by 
their  contact  with  others  and  they  evolve  new  methods  and  expedients  that  would 
never  occur  to  the  druggist  who  pursues  a  hermit-like  existence,  and  who  fancies 
that  he  is  saving  money  by  not  paying  association  dues,  or  that  he  is  saving  time 
by  not  reading  the  drug  journals. 

Whether  the  successful  pharmacist  is  successful  because  he  is  an  association 
man,  or  is  an  association  man  because  he  is  successful,  or  whether  both  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of  brains  and  capacity,  one  thing  is  fairly  certain — the 
connection  is  causal  and  fundamental  and  not  accidental.  J.  H.  Beal. 
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SOME    SUGGESTED    MODIFICATIONS    OF    THE    PHARMACOPOaA 
METHOD  FOR  THE  ASSAY  OF  BELLADONNA  LEAVES.' 


ARTHUR  F.  SIEVERS. 


The  present  Pharmacopoeia  method  for  the  assay  of  mydriatic  alkaloids,  while 
very  practical  in  principle,  has  several  defects  in  the  details  of  its  manipulation 
which  could  be  easily  remedied  and  which  would  add  much  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
method  in  the  hands  of  the  average  analyst.  In  a  previous  article-  the  writer 
described  the  use  of  a  separatory  funnel  for  both  macerating  and  percolating  the 
drug,  thus  doing  away  with  the  cumbersome  and  tedious  operation  of  transferring 
the  marc  from  a  flask  to  a  percolator.  This  transfer  of  the  drug  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  error,  especially  when  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperi- 
enced analyst.  The  writer  has  used  the  long,  narrow,  Squibbs  separator}'  funnel  in 
hundreds  of  assays  and  has  found  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  work. 

It  is  desired  in  this  article  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  question  of  men- 
struum. The  amount  specified  in  the  present  Pharmacopceia  is  not  sufficient  to 
exhaust  the  drug  completely  except  perhaps  with  exceedingly  slow  and  careful 
percolation.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  maceration  liquid  does  not 
extract  the  bulk  of  the  alkaloids  as  would  be  expected  but  that  a  large  quantity  is 
extracted  by  the  percolation.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  essential  that  the  percolation 
be  very  thorough  and  the  quantity  of  menstruum  specified  in  the  official  method 
is  not  sufficient  to  assure  complete  exhaustion  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

During  the  course  of  some  studies  on  the  cultivation  of  l)elladonna  the  writer 
found  it  necessary  to  devise  an  assay  method  which  would  be  applicable  to  very 
small  samples  of  drug.  It  was  frequently  necessary  to  work  on  quantities  as 
small  as  two  grams,  while  the  maximum  was  never  more  than  five  grams.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  method  was  followed  in  principal  but  several  modifications  were 
introduced.  In  order  to  insure  complete  exhaustion  of  the  drug  a  large  amount 
of  menstruum  was  used,  the  amount  decided  upon  being  50  cc.  for  maceration  for 
a  sample  of  drug  weighing  between  two  and  five  grams  and  60  cc.  for  the  perco- 
lation. This  is  slightly  more  menstruum  than  is  specified  for  10  grams  of  drug 
in  the  official  method.  The  amount  of  ammonia  water  used  in  the  extraction  was 
in  the  proportion  of  1  cc.  to  every  gram  of  drug  used.  This  is  about  twice  the 
amount  used  in  the  official  method  and  was  selected  because  it  causes  the  proper 
agglutination  of  the  drug  and  also  insures  the  presence  of  sufficient  alkalinity  in 
samples  which  contain  far  above  the  average  percentage  of  alkaloids.  The  shaking 
out  process  with  acidulated  water  and  later  with  chloroform  was  used  as  in  the 
official  method.     In  titrating  hematoxylin  was  used  as  indicator. 

The  followinsf  table  shows  the  amount  of  menstruum  and  ammonia  water  used 
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in  the  extraction  and  the  percentage  of  alkaloids  found  in  a  sample  of  Belladonna 
leaves  and  a  sample  Datura  Tatula  leaves. 


DRUG. 

Weight  of 
Sample 
(grams). 

Amount  of  Menstruum 
(c.c.) 

Amount  of 

Ammonia 

Water   (cc.) 

Percentage 

Total 
Alkaloids. 

Maceration. 

Percolation. 

Belladonna 
Leaves 

5 
4 
3 
2 

50 
50 
50 
50 

60 
60 
60 
60 

5 
4 
3 
2 

0.623 

0.621 
0.618 
0.621 

Datura 
Tatula 
Leaves 

5 
4 
3 
2 

50 
50 
50 
50 

60 
60 
60 
60 

5 
4 
3 
2 

0.481 
0.481 
0.490 
0.488 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  method  as  modified  is  well  adapted  to  assaying 
small  samples.  While  the  amount  of  menstruum  used  is  probably  considerably 
larger  than  actually  necessary  to  insure  complete  exhaustion  there  is  no  harm  in 
such  excess  and  it  is  a  very  convenient  quantity  to  w^ork  with.  The  menstruum 
can  readily  be  recovered  and  by  means  of  its  specific  gravity  adjusted  to  its  proper 
proportion  of  ether  and  chloroform  so  that  it  may  be  used  indefinitely. 

The  method  described  has  been  used  with  equal  success  on  Belladonna  Root  and 
Stramonium  Leaves.  When  used  on  Hyoscyamus  Herb,  the  proportion  of 
ammonia  water  could  no  doubt  be  reduced  considerably  although  the  method  has 
given  very  good  and  concordant  results  without  any  modification. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  written  it  would  seem  then  that  the  official  process 
could  be  improved  by  the  following  several  changes : 

1.  The  introduction  of  a  suitable  vessel  or  apparatus  such  as  a  Squibb  separatory 
funnel  for  the  combined  maceration  and  percolation.  This  would  save  time  and 
insure  against  loss  of  material  through  transference  to  a  percolator. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  menstruum  both  for  maceration  and  percola- 
tion.   This  would  insure  a  more  thorough  exhaustion. 

•    3.  An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ammonia  water  used,  when  extracting  the 
drug.    This  would  aid  in  the  complete  liberation  of  the  alkaloids  from  their  salts. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


THE  PHARMACOPCFJAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CANNABIS  SATIVA.* 


H.   C.    HAMILTON. 


The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  Eighth  Revision,  specifies  that  "Cannabis 
Indica  shall  consist  of  the  dried  prepared  tops  of  the  pistillate  plant  of  Cannabis 
sativa,  grown  in  the  East  Indies  and  gathered  while  the  fruits  are  yet  undeveloped, 

•Presented  to  the  Division  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  of  the  American  Chemical   Society. 
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and  carrying  the  whole  of  their  natural  resin."'  Cannabis  Indica,  that  is,  Indian 
grown  Cannabis  sativa,  has  been  considered  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  or  to  owe  its 
activity  to  differences  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  India,  from  that  of  other  localities. 
A  statement  in  the  National  Standard  Dispensatory,  under  the  head  of  Cannabis 
Indica,  is  as  follows :  "The  rich  soil,  and  cool  climate,  suitable  for  the  production 
of  hemp  fibre,  will  not  develop  the  medicinal  properties,  which,  moreover,  are 
largely  sacrificed  by  allowing  the  male  plant  to  grow  near  as  a  requisite  for  the 
production  of  hemp  seed.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  large  quantities  of  tops  of 
such  plants  are  marketed  for  medicinal  use,  this  to  a  great  extent  explaining  the 
weak  action  of  much  of  the  medicine." 

\'arious  investigators  have  examined  American  hemp,  which  is  grown  almost 
entirely  for  its  fibre  and  seed,  and  obtained  results  which  indicate  that  the  influence 
of  soil  and  climate  docs  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  extract.  The  results  obtained 
by  H.  C.  Wood  ( Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  Vol.  XI.  p.  226)  are  responsible  for  its 
having  been  made  official  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880.  Cannabis  Americana 
appears  in  this  Sixth  Revision  with  the  description  "Cannabis  satira,  grown  in 
the  Southern  States  and  collected  while  flowering."  Wood  examined  the  leaves 
and  tops  of  the  staminate  plant  and  found  the  extract  to  possess  a  high  degree  of 
activity.  The  American  variety,  however,  was  dropped  from  the  Seventh  Edition 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  does  not  appear  in  the  Eighth. 

Later  a  more  exhaustive  investigation  was  made  by  Houghton  and  Hamilton 
(Am.  Jour,  of  Pharmacy,  Jan.,  1908).  The  authors  described  in  detail,  the 
method  employed  to  standardize  these  extracts  and  gave  the  results  obtained  from 
tests  of  eight  samples  grown  in  various  localities  in  America.  It  was  concluded 
from  these  experiments  that  "Cannabis  sativa,  when  grown  in  various  localities  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Mexico  is  found  to  be  fully  as  active  as  the  best  imported  Indian 
grown  Cannabis  sativa."  No  part  of  the  plant,  of  either  the  pistillate  or  stami- 
nate, was  found  inactive,  except  the  stems  and  seeds  and  at  no  stage  in  its  growth, 
from  the  flowering  to  the  fruiting,  was  there  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
extract.  It  was  determined,  however,  that  the  flowering  top  of  the  pistillate  plant 
contained  the  highest  percentage  of  active  extractive  matter. 

The  acivity  of  American  grown  hemp  has  been  noted  also  by  True  and  Klugh 
(Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1909).  (See  also  Am.  Jour.  Pharm.,  Jan..  1912,  page  31.) 
Their  work,  however,  was  more  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  a  drug  duplicating 
in  appearance  the  imported  article  although  they  record  the  fact  that  the  physio- 
ogical  effect  on  dogs  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  latter. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  obtained  further  evidence  pointing  to  the 
'wcessity  for  specifications,  which  would  insure  that  the  drug  so  characterized  is 
active  and  also  that  no  drug  having  physiological  activity  should  be  rejected 
because  of  non-essential  characteristics.  Among  these  may  be  noted  a  few  which 
suffice  for  illustration.  From  a  sample  of  American  hemp  from  the  Continental 
Fibre  Company  of  Kentucky  the  following  data  was  obtained :  The  sample  con- 
sisted largely  of  leaves  with  approximately  10%  of  tops.  The  yield  of  active 
extract  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  was  8  per  cent.  From  \S  grams  of  the  selected 
fruiting  or  flowering  tops  there  was  separated  S\  grams  or  over  .30  per  cent  of 
seeds.  The  yield  of  active  extract  from  these  tops  deprived  of  their  seeds  was 
13  per  cent. 
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Two  samples  of  hemp  from  another  locality  in  Kentucky  were  examined  and 
found  to  have  3|  and  8  per  cent  respectively,  of  active  extract.  The  low  yield  of 
the  former  was  on  account  of  its  high  content  of  stems  and  the  small  percentage 
of  flowering  tops. 

From  the  flowering  tops,  stems  and  leaves  of  the  pistillate  plant  of  some  hemp- 
grown  experimentally  in  Michigan,  a  yield  of  10  per  cent  of  active  extract  was 
obtained.  This  sample,  carefully  separated  into  its  component  parts,  was  extracted 
and  tested  physiologically.  From  the  tops  a  yield  of  12  per  cent  active  extract 
was  obtained  while  from  the  leaves  the  yield  was  10  per  cent  of  an  extract  equally 
active.  The  higher  yield  from  the  tops  was  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the- 
presence  of  the  short  stems  which  contain  no  extractive. 

The  American  grown  hemp  is  not  alone  in  being  gathered  in  the  fruiting  instead, 
of  the  flowering  stage.  A  sample  of  Gaiiza  Tops  from  India  recently  submitted 
by  a  German  importer  contained  50  per  cent  of  seeds.  The  tops  entirely  freed 
from  seeds  contained  16  per  cent  of  active  extractive,  but  the  net  yield  from  the 
sample  as  submitted  was  considerably  below  the  average.  Samples  containing  l}" 
per  cent  of  seeds  are  very  common. 

A  further  statement  is  made  in  the  N.  S.  Dispensatory  of  1900,  that  "it  is  m.ost 
unfortunate,  in  the  case  of  such  a  drug,  that  we  have  no  means  of  establishing  a 
chemical  standard,  since  the  active  constituent  is  not  known.  Large  manufac- 
turing houses  are  able  to  improve  the  standard  very  greatly  by  employing  physio- 
logical examination."  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  much  of  the  Cannabis  Indica 
which  is  sold  on  the  market  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
because  it  contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  ripe,  or  well  developed  seed.  For 
that  reason  it  is  almost  impossible  for  manufacturers  to  obtain  any  considerable 
quantity  of  crude  drug,  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It 
therefore  seems  advisable  that  some  means  be  taken  to  establish  a  standard,  either 
chemical  or  physiological,  which  shall  specify  in  no  uncertain  terms,  what  quality 
of  Cannabis  sativa  will  meet  the  requirements  and  make  a  physiologically  active 
extract.  The  specifications  should  be  of  such  a  character  that  no  drug  containing 
a  fair  percentage  of  active  extract  need  be  rejected  because  of  not  meeting  the 
U.  S.  P.  requirements. 

Since  Cannabis  sativa,  grown  in  different  localities,  differs  not  at  all  in  the 
quality  of  its  active  extract  and  since  the  leaves  and  the  fruiting,  as  well  as  the 
flowering  tops  contain  this  active  extract,  there  seems  to  be  a  physical  basis  on 
which,  along  with  a  physiological  test,  such  a  specification  can  be  made. 

The  fact  that  little,  if  any,  truly  pharmacopoeial  hemp  appears  on  the  market 
was  noted  by  Pearson  (Bull.  Am.  Pharm.  Assn.,  October,  1910).  Various 
opinions  were  received  from  prominent  pharmacists  and  teachers  of  pharmacy  in 
response  to  a  request  from  him  with  no  considerable  agreement  among  themselves. 
This  lack  of  agreement  made  it  more  than  ever  evident  that  a  reform  in  this 
particular  is  very  desirable.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  writer,  who  in 
response  to  a  request  for  a  statement  which  would,  in  his  opinion,  cover  the  points 
in  question,  gave  the  following,  which  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  of  January,  1911: 

"Since  almost  every  sample  of  Cannabis  sativa,  whether  grown  in  India,  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  country,  almost  invariably  contains  seeds,  and  since- 
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these  samples  var>'  greatly  in  the  amount  of  alcohol  soluble  extractive  matter 
contained,  the  following  specifications  seem  to  be  that  which  would  insure  a  drug 
of  standard  quality. 

"That  the  yield  of  solid  extract  Cannabis  saliva  be  not  less  than  9  per  cent  and 
that  this  solid  extract  be  entirely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  0.1  gram  of  this  extract 
should  produce  the  typical  effect  of  the  drug  on  a  10  kilo  dog.  The  dog  should  be 
one  which  reacts  to  this  drug  and  the  effect  noted  is  that  of  incoordination  in  its 
movements. 

"The  reasons  for  this  specification  are  that  almost  any  part,  either  the  flowering 
top,  the  fruiting  top  or  the  leaf  and  either  the  male  or  the  female  plant,  contains 
the  active  extract,  but  in  quantities  considerably  different  from  the  percentage 
found  in  that  specified  by  the  Pharmacopoeia.  When  the  top  of  the  female  plant 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  seeds  the  percentage  of  extractive  matter  is 
lowered,  but  the  activity  of  that  extract  is  no  less  than  from  tops  which  have  been 
gathered  earlier  in  the  season. 

"The  yield  of  extractive  answering  the  above  requirements  is  greater,  usually, 
in  the  drug  imported  from  India  than  from  American  grown  hemp,  and  should 
be  valued  higher  on  that  account.  Occasionally  drug  which  has  been  improperly 
dried  or  stored  will  be  found  inactive,  although  the  percentage  of  extractive 
matter  and  its  appearance  may  be  no  different  from  that  which  has  its  full 
activity." 

The  foregoing  was  written  hastily  and  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
pharmacologist.  However,  the  extract,  soluble  in  cold  95%  alcohol,  rarely  fails 
to  produce  its  typical  effect  on  dogs.  A  pharmacist  can  readily  make  such  an 
extract  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  assay  his  own  drug.  With  the  additional 
knowledge  regarding  the  relative  amounts  of  extract  contained  in  different  parts 
of  the  plant,  he  is  then  in  a  position  to  make  a  rough  choice  among  the  samples 
submitted. 

To  the  manufacturer  the  specification  is  even  more  satisfactory.  He  can  pur- 
chase his  drug  on  the  basis  of  its  yield  of  extract  of  standard  quality  regardless 
of  the  presence  of  parts  which  contain  no  activity. 

If  the  drug  contains  an  average  of  ten  to  twelve  per  cent  of  extractive  matter 
of  the  desired  quality,  it  then  meets  the  specifications,  while  if  the  yield  is  low  a 
proportionately  larger  amount  of  drug  must  be  used  to  make  a  galenical  prepara- 
tion of  standard  quality. 

Such  a  specification  also  opens  the  door  to  Cannabis  Americana  or  in  general  to 
Cannabis  sativa,  since  yield  and  activity  are  the  essential  features  of  the  speci- 
fication. 

With  further  reference  to  the  statement  in  the  Dispensatory,  relative  to  our 
inability  to  establish  a  chemical  standard,  it  may  be  said,  that  although  no  well 
defined  compound  has  been  isolated,  an  extract  has  been  prepared  which  represents 
apparently  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  constituent.  There  is  reason  to  believe- 
that  the  active  constituent  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  resist  combination  withi 
reagents,  and  so  to  obtain  crystalline  compounds  of  a  definite  character. 

Experiments  along  these  lines  will  form  the  basis  for  a  further  contribution  om 
the  chemistry  of  Cannabis  sativa. —  (From  the  Research  Laborator>-  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.) 
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NOTES     ON     CHEMICAL     TESTS      OF     THE     UNITED      STATES 

PHARMACOPCEIA. 


CARL   E.    SMITH. 

(Analytical  Laboratory  of  Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten  Company.) 


Changes  in  industrial  conditions,  improvements  in  manufacturing  and  analyt- 
ical methods,  and  experience  of  many  analysts  with  the  tests  of  the  U.  S.  P., 
8th  revision,  since  its  publication  in  1903,  have  brought  to  light  various  deficien- 
cies in  standards  and  methods.  Some  errors  and  inaccuracies  have  been  carried 
over  from  one  edition  to  another,  merely  because  attention  was  not  drawn  to 
them,  owing  to  a  former  general  lack  of  interest  in  U.  S.  P.  standards.  The 
comments  here  presented  are  in  part  results  and  experiences  of  the  writer  and 
his  co-workers,  in  part  quotations  from  the  published  literature  on  the  subject. 
Many  observations  in  these  notes  will  be  found  superfluous  and  obvious  by  those 
having  ample  chemical  knowledge  and  practical  experience,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  be  of  some  use  to  others  having  more  limited  experience  in  this  branch 
of  analysis.  In  many  instances  it  will  be  found  that  the  observations  made  coin- 
cide with  those  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  field,  but  it  has  not  been  found 
practicable  to  acknowledge  priority  in  every  case  among  a  considerable  number 
of  subjects,  as  this  would  have  required  a  complete  search  of  the  literature, 
which  could  not  be  done  for  lack  of  time.  Any  injustice  that  may  have  been 
done  any  one  in  this  respect,  is  unintentional  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  so  regarded. 

The  writer  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  George 
D.  Rosengarten  for  facilities  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  and  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Rosin,  of  this  laborator}^,  for  much  of  the  information  given  in  the  following 
pages. 

GENERAL   METHODS. 

Selections  of  Samples. — While  directions  concerning  this  subject  may  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  Pharmacopoeia,  this  matter  is  decidedly  of  practical  import- 
ance in  connection  with  the  examination  of  medicinal  substances.  Disputes  have 
often  been  caused  by  a  lack  of  proper  methods  in  sampling.  The  following  is 
abstracted  from  Lunge's  Chemisch-Tcchnischc  Untcrsiichungsmcihodcn,  5th  ed., 
vol.  I,  pp.  8-22:  Selection  of  representative  samples  is  most  difficult  with  mater- 
ials in  a  coarse  state  of  division,  when  not  homogeneous  in  composition.  In  such 
cases  care  must  be  exercised  that  a  due  proportion  of  fine  and  coarse  particles 
is  taken  and  that  materials  that  readily  lose  or  absorb  moisture  are  not  exposed 
to  the  air  longer  than  necessary.  It  is  often  advisable  to  take  large  samples  from 
•different  parts  of  a  consignment,  reduce  the  entire  sample  to  a  moderately  fine 
state  of  division,  mix  well,  and  take  a  smaller  sample  from  this  for  analysis. 
The  containers  should  be  of  such  material  that  changes  in  or  contamination  of 
the  samples  is  prevented.  They  should  have  well-fitting  stoppers.  Substances 
afifected  by  light  should  be  placed  in  containers  impervious  to  light.  Glass  of 
dark  amber  color  is  often  sufficient,  in  other  cases  a  covering  of  heavy  dark  paper 
is  required  in  addition.  Sampling  of  liquids  is  comparatively  simple.  Semi- 
solids, if  not  perfectly  homogeneous,  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  before  a  sample 
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is  taken.  The  analyst  should  mix  thoroughly  samples  received  of  solid  or  semi- 
liquid  materials  before  taking  out  any  portion  of  them  for  analysis. 

Specific  Gravity.— The  specific  gravity  data  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  are  usually 
based  on  weights  taken  in  air  with  brass  weights.  The  data  in  some  of  the  tables 
are  corrected  to  a  vacuum  basis.  The  difference,  however,  is  too  small  to  be  of 
importance  in  ordinary  practical  work.  For  liquids  a  pyknometer  is  always  pref- 
erable when  any  degree  of  precision  is  required.  For  general  laboratory  use  the 
Squibb  pyknometer  has  been  found  more  suitable  than  any  other.  Descriptions 
of  it  may  be  found  in  Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy  and  in  Allen's  Commer- 
cial Organic  Analysis.  For  an  illustration  of  its  use  see  special  part,  under 
Aether.  The  removable  neck  makes  it  eminently  suitable  for  viscid  liquids,  as 
w^ell.  The  average  Alohr-Westphal  balance  is  less  accurate,  not  always  trust- 
worthy to  the  third  decimal  place,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  hydrometers. 

Solubility. — Solubility  determinations  of  solid  chemical  substances  in  various 
liquids  are  sometimes  important  aids  in  establishing  purity,  when  other  methods 
are  insufficient,  but  it  is  well  known  that  results  vary  greatly  with  the  methods 
used.  No  instructions  are  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  nor  in  most  other  pharmacopoeias. 
The  Swiss  Pharmacopoeia  gives  instructions  as  follows:  The  substance,  in  fine 
powder,  is  shaken  from  one-half  to  one  hour  at  40°  to  50°  with  a  quantity  of 
the  solvent  insufficient  for  complete  solution  and  the  mixture  then  cooled  to  15°, 
with  constant  shaking.  The  quantity  of  dissolved  substance  is  determined  in  the 
clear  liquid  either  by  evaporating  a  weighed  quantity  and  weighing  the  residue, 
by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  or  by  other  suitable  analytical 
methods. — This  method  has  the  disadvantage  that  often  a  supersaturated  solution 
IS  obtained  unless  allowed  to  stand  at  the  standard  temperature  an  unreasonably 
long  time.  Another  source  of  error  lies  in  the  employment  of  an  excess  of  the 
solute.  If  this  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  soluble  impurities  and  a  decided 
excess  be  taken,  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  impurities  may  be  dissolved 
and  the  solubility  be  thus  found  too  great.  The  more  accurate  methods,  however, 
require  special  apparatus  not  found  in  the  average  laboratory  and  too  much  time. 
For  an  approximate  determination,  exact  enough  for  many  purposes,  the  sub- 
stance is  passed  through  a  silk  sieve  (about  50  meshes  to  the  linear  cm.),  a 
weighed  quantity  is  shaken  with  an  insufficient  amount  of  the  solvent  (measured 
or  weighed)  for  a  few  hours,  then  small  quantities  of  the  solvent  are  added  from 
time  to  time  until  solution  is  complete. — For  an  elaborate  study  of  this  subject  by 
Atherton  Seidell,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hygienic  Lahoratorx  Bulletin  No.  67 
(1910). 

Melting  Point. — No  official  method  for  melting  point  determinations  is  given 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  That  greatly  divergent  results  are  obtained  by  different  methods 
is  well  known.  For  a  detailed  study  of  this  subject  by  George  A.  Menge,  see 
Hygienic  Laboratory  Bulletin  No.  Jo  (1910).  The  capillar}'  tube  method,  as 
applied  to  organic  and  some  inorganic  chemicals  in  powder  form,  is  too  well 
known  to  call  for  a  description  here. — Drying  of  Sample.  To  prepare  the  sub- 
stance to  be  tested,  directions  are  frequently  given, — e.  g.,  by  the  German,  Aus- 
trian, and  Swiss  Pharmacopoeias,  that  the  fine  powder  be  dried  uniformly  for  at 
least  24  hours  in  a  desiccator  containing  sulphuric  acid.    This  will  cause  discrep- 
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ancies  with  substances  containing  crystal-water  that  do  not  yield  their  water 
readily  at  ordinary  temperatures.  With  compounds  containing  no  crystal-water 
the  rate  of  desiccation  varies  greatly  also ;  very  hygroscopic  compounds  may  re- 
quire much  longer  than  24  hours,  while  others  may  be  dried  in  this  manner  in  a 
much  shorter  time.  A  better  practice  would  be  to  continue  the  drying  until  a  con- 
stant weight  is  reached.  In  laboratory  practice  a  saving  of  time  is  often  important 
and  it  is  then  preferable  to  dry  the  powder  (sifted  through  silk  'having  about  40 
meshes  to  the  linear  cm.,  as  advocated  by  Menge)  at  an  elevated  temperature, 
low  enough  to  prevent  other  changes,  such  as  fusion,  partial  volatilization,  or 
decomposition.  Compounds  containing  crystal-water  in  some  cases  can  not  be 
rendered  anhydrous  by  heat  without  some  decomposition,  unless  it  be  done  in  a 
vacuum  dryer.  As  many  anh}drous  compounds  absorb  water  from  the  air  more 
rapidly  than  is  usually  appreciated,  suitable  precautions  to  prevent  this  absorption 
should,  of  course,  be  taken. — Charging  the  Tube.  As  a  result  of  experiments, 
Menge  recommends  that  the  inside  diameter  of  the  capillary  tubes  be  riot  less 
than  0.8  mm.  and  not  more  than  1.25  mm.  The  interior  of  them  should  be  kept 
clean  and  dr}%  preferably  by  sealing  both  ends  immediately  after  drawing  them 
out  and  dividing  them  into  the  required  lengths  or  by  keeping  the  supply,  open 
at  one  end,  in  a  desicator.  The  charge  of  sample,  when  tapped  down,  should  form 
i.  solid  column  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  not  less  than  2.5  mm.  nor  more  than 
3.5  mm.  high. — Thermometers.  Menge  recommends  a  set  of  three  standardized 
thermometers,  about  30  cm.  long,  ranging,  respectively,  from  — 10°  to  150°,  100' 
to  250°,  and  200°  to  350°.  Since  all  pharmacopoeial  substances,  for  which  melt- 
ing point  determinations  are  of  value,  melt  below  260°,  a  set  of  two  or  three, 
covering  a  total  range  of  about — 10°  to  260°,  would  answer.  The  Anschuetz 
thermometers,  sold  in  sets  of  seven  or  less,  are  still  better  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
having  the  advantage  of  obviating  the  need  of  emergent  stem  corrections,  when 
a  suitable  bath  is  used.  They  are  12.5  to  15  cm.  long  and  each  one  covers  a 
range  of  about  60°. — Baths.  Immersion  of  the  capillary  tube  and  thermometer 
directly  into  a  liquid  bath  is  by  many  considered  preferable  to  the  use  of  an  air- 
bath  surrounded  by  a  liquid.  The  latter,  however,  has  decided  advantages  and 
if  generally  adopted  as  a  standard  method,  would  answer  equally  well  for  pharma- 
copoeial tests,  as  regards  accuracy.  The  objections  raised  against  the  air-bath, 
aside  from  an  alleged  tendency  to  give  too  high  results,  are  the  difficulty  of  con- 
struction by  the  analyst  and  the  cost  when  purchased  (the  cost  of  a  Roth  appa- 
ratus is  $1.80).  An  apparatus  similar  to  that  of  Anschuetz  and  Schultz  may  be 
made  from  a  small  round-bottom  flask  having  a  rather  long  neck,  and  wide  enough 
for  insertion  of  a  test-tube  of  15  mm.  diameter.  The  height  of  the  test-tube 
is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  ring  cut  from  thick  rubber-tubing,  which  is  fitted  around 
the  tube  and  rests  upon  the  flared  neck  of  the  flask.  The  flask  is  two-thirds  filled 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  rests  upon  wire-gauze.  A  long  test-tube  inverted  over 
the  stem  of  the  thermometer  makes  emergent  stem  corrections  unnecessary  for 
low  melting  substances.  An  apparatus  so  constructed  has  been  used  with  satis- 
factory results  for  years.  Comparing  the  results  obtained  by  using  a  Roth  air- 
bath  apparatus  with  those  obtained  by  using  liquid  baths,  upon  6  compounds, 
Menge  found  differences  of  from  0°   to  0.6°   only.     Advantages  that  may  be 
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claimed  for  the  air-bath  are  (  1  )  that  no  funics  fn.ni  a  li(|ui(l  hath  can  enter  into 
the  capillary  tube  and  affect  the  melting  jxiint.  (2)  tliat  no  stirring  is  required, 
(3)  that  one  outer  bath,  sulphuric  acid,  is  sufficient  for  all  i)urposes.  (4)  that  no 
emergent  stem  corrections  are  needed  when  short  thermometers  are  used.— Menge 
advocates  for  a  bath  a  round-bottom,  straight  glass  tube  of  30  mm.  internal  rliam- 
eter  and  about  100  mm.  long,  containing  sulphuric  acid  for  ordinary  use  or  ojtton- 
seed  oil  for  higher  temperatures. — Rate  of  Hcatitu/.  Menge  recommends  a  uni- 
form rate  of  heating  of  3°  per  minute  from  25'  below  the  expected  melting  point 
until  melting  begins  and  a  rate  of  0.5''  per  minute  during  the  melting  interval.  The 
importance  of  a  uniform  rate  of  heating  cannot  be  overestimated,  as  no  other 
factor  influences  the  results  so  much  as  this. — Reading  of  Melting  Point.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  substance  begins  to  melt  should  be  recorded  as  well  as 
that  at  which  it  is  just  completely  melted,  a  narrow  melting  interval  indicating  a 
higher  degree  of  purity  than  a  wide  interval. — Correction..  Corrections  for  the 
lower  temperature  of  that  portion  of  the  mercury  thread,  which  is  above  the 
bath,  should  always  be  made.  The  formula  of  Kopp.  given  below,  indicates  the 
number  of  degrees  centigrade  to  be  added  to  the  observed  melting  point : 

Correction  =  0.000154  N(T— t) 

T  =  observed  melting  point ;  N  =  length  of  emergent  thread  of  mercury  above 
the  bath  in  degrees  Centigrade ;  t  =^  mean  temperature  of  emergent  mercury- 
thread,  measured  by  a  small  auxiliary  thermometer  the  bulb  of  which  is  placed 
midw-ay  between  the  surface  of  the  bath  and  the  top  of  the  mercury-thread  of 
the  main  thermometer. — To  illustrate  the  corrections  required  at  different  tem- 
peratures for  thermometers  of  varying  construction,  Menge  gives  the  following 
figures  for  two  thermometers  tested  by  him  with  use  of  a  sulphuric  acid  bath, 
No.  1  being  300  mm.  long  and  graduated  from— 6"  to  406',  No.  2,  about  310  mm. 
long  and  graduated  from — 10°  to  263°. 


Temperature   of   bath 

80°     1 

1   100°   1 

120°   [ 

140°   1 

160°  1   180°  1  200-^ 

Correction  for  No.   1 

1  0.43 

1  0.54 

1  0.90  1 

I   1.38 

1  1.97  1  2.63  1  3.39 

Correction  for  No.  2 

1  0.48 

1  0.85 

1   1.33  1 

1   1.91 

1  2.57  1  3.36  1  4.22 

Melting  Point  of  Fats. — The  German  Pharmacopceia  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions: The  melted  fat  is  drawn  into  a  tube  of  thin  glass  having  an  internal  diam- 
eter of  0.5  to  1  mm.,  bent  in  U-form,  in  such  manner  that  the  fat  forms  an  equally 
high  column  in  each  side  of  the  tube.  It  is  then  kept  for  two  hours  on  ice  or 
for  24  hours  at  10'.  When  attached  to  a  suitable  thermometer  so  that  the  fat 
is  at  the  same  height  as  the  bulb,  it  is  immersed  into  a  test-tube  of  about  30  mm. 
diameter,  containing  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  glycerin  and  water.  The  upper 
open  ends  of  the  tube  must  be  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  bath  is 
warmed  very  gradually.  The  temperature  at  which  the  fat  becomes  entirely  clear 
is  considered  the  melting  point.  The  writer  prefers  this  method  with  the  addition 
that  the  bath  is  constantly  stirred,  that  the  warming  is  at  the  definite  rate  given 
above,  and  that  the  whole  melting  interval  is  recorded. 

Congealing  Point. — No  directions  for  the  determination  are  given  in  the 
U.  S.  P.     The  German  Pharmacopoeia  directs  as  follows :    About  10  gm.  of  the 
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substance  to  be  tested  are  melted  in  a  test-tube  of  20  mm.  diameter.  By  immer- 
sion in  water,  the  temperature  of  which  should  be  about  5°  lower  than  the  expected 
congealing  point,  the  liquid  is  cooled  to  about  2°  below  the  congealing  point,  then 
stirred  with  the  thermometer,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  crystal  of  the  same  sub- 
stance if  necessary,  to  induce  crystallization.  The  highest  temperature  recorded 
during  the  solidification  is  recorded  as  the  congealing  point. — If  the  congealing 
temperature  differs  much  from  that  of  the  room,  influence  of  the  latter  is  lessened ' 
by  placing  the  tube  containing  the  liquid  within  a  larger  tube,  to  serve  as  an  air- 
bath,  as  the  change  of  temperature  during  the  congealing  interval  should  be  very 
gradual,  as  in  the  case  of  melting  point  determinations. 

Boiling  Point. — For  purposes  of  identification,  the  following  method  is  given 
in  MuUikcns  Identification  of  Organic  Compounds:  One  or  two  drops  of  the 
liquid  are  placed  in  a  thin  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  about  3  mm.  in  diameter. 
To  regulate  ebullition,  a  small  capillary  tube,  open  at  the  lower  end,  but  closed 
about  2  mm.  above  the  lower  end  by  fusing  the  walls  together,  is  inserted  into 
the  larger  tube,  which  is  then  attached  to  a  thermometer  and  heated  in  an  appa- 
ratus such  as  is  used  for  melting  point  determinations.  The  temperature  at  which 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  bubbles  begins  to  rise  is  considered  the  boiling  point. — 
For  a  test  of  purity  at  least  50  cc.  should  be  distilled  from  a  flask  having  about  50 
per  cent,  greater  capacitv  and  provided  with  a  side  exit-tube.  To  regulate  ebulli- 
tion, fragments  of  pumice  stone  or  platinum  scrap  should  be  added.  The  upper 
end  of  the  thermometer-bulb  should  be  slightly  lower  than  the  exit-tube.  For 
low  temperatures  water-baths  or  air-baths  are  suitable,  for  high  temperatures 
sand-baths  or  wire-gauze.  To  prevent  overheating  the  vapors  of  low  boiling 
substances  by  radiation  from  the  bath,  a  circular  sheet  of  thick  asbestos,  about 
20  cm.  in  diameter  and  having  a  central  circular  opening  about  3  cm.  in  diameter, 
should  cover  the  l)ath  jjcfore  the  flask  is  placed  upon  it.  Distillation,  when  about 
50  cc.  are  taken,  should  be  at  the  rate  of  about  one  drop  per  second. — The  boiling 
points  of  the  U.  S.  P.  are  in  greater  part  taken  from  sources  that  include  cor- 
rections for  the  emergent  mercury  thread  and  for  varying  barometric  pressure. 
These  should,  therefore,  not  be  omitted.  The  first  is  made  in  the  same  way  as 
described  under  Melting  Point.  Employment  of  short  thermometers  of  the 
Anschuetz  type  make  the  correction  unnecessary.  Extreme  variations  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  may  raise  or  depress  boiling  points  to  the  extent  of  1"  or  more. 
According  to  a  formula  of  Kopp,  a  correction  of  0.0375°  for  each  mm.  pressure 
differing  from  760  mm.  is  required,  to  be  added  to  the  observed  boiling  point  when 
below  or  substracted  when  above.  This  correction  applies  to  variations  of  720 
to  780  mm.  only. 

Tests  of  Identity  and  Piritv. — In  a  number  of  instances  the  U.  S.  P.  makes 
statements  that  may  leave  the  analyst  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  intended 
merely  as  information  or  as  definite  requirements.  This  applies  particularly  to 
physical  constants,  which  are  sometimes  given  in  great  abundance,  when  one  or 
two  of  them  would  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  quality  of  a  substance.  It  is 
desirable  that,  when  these  are  considered  necessary  for  establishing  identity  or 
purity,  the  wording  be  such,  that  no  doubt  need  be  felt  as  to  the  exact  require- 
ments.    Too  much  is  at  present  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  analyst,  who  may 
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contend  that  only  such  tests  need  be  made  as  are  distinpfuishcd  l)y  such  words 
as  "should"  or  "must."  The  statement  often  made  in  i)arenthesis  after  tests 
that  failure  to  respond  to  reactions  for  impurities  tested  for  implies  •'absence" 
of  them,  in  many  cases  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  the  tests  arc  frecjuently  not 
sensitive  enough  to  detect  minute  traces.  There  is  at  least  one  instance  on  record 
that  a  buyer  demanded  complete  absence  of  certain  impurities  on  the  authority 
of  these  statements,  which  was  equivalent  to  demanding  a  chemically  pure 
product.  It  seems  preferable,  in  view  of  this,  that  only  the  names  of  the  imjiur- 
ities  and  adulterants  be  given  after  the  tests.  Another  source  of  controversy  is 
a  diti'erence  in  interpretation  of  such  requirements  as  "no  turbidity  should  be 
produced  on  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  T.  S.,"  without  mention  of  a  time- 
limit.  It  may  be  contended  that  no  visible  reaction  should  take  place  after  an 
indefinite  period,  wdiile  a  more  reasonable  interpretation  would  be  that  the 
requirement  is  met  when  no  reaction  takes  place  at  once  or  within  a  few  minutes. 
A  definition  of  the  exact  meaning  to  be  conveyed  by  such  statements  as  '"a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide  (1  in  4)"  or  "diluted  sulphuric  acid  (T  in  2)" 
would  be  desirable.  It  will  obviously  make  some  difference  in  the  strength  of 
the  diluted  acid,  whether  1  cc.  or  1  gm.  of  the  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.84)  be  diluted, 
also,  whether  the  dilution  be  made  zoith  2  cc.  of  the  diluent  or  dilution  be  made 
to  2  cc.  It  will  be  seen  that  four  interpretations  are  possible.  While  in  most 
cases,  when  dilution  is  greater,  the  difference  is  negligible,  in  some  instances  it 
may  exert  an  influence  on  the  results  of  tests.  In  absence  of  a  definition  it 
seems  permissible  to  assume  that  1  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be 
diluted  with  enough  of  the  diluent  to  make  2  cc.  and  that  1  gm.  of  potassium 
hydroxide  of  U.  S.  P.  strength  (85  per  cent.)  is  to  be  dissolved  in  enough  of  the 
solvent  to  make  4  cc.  A  general  rule  is  desirable  as  to  the  quantity  of  solution 
to  be  taken  for  a  test  involving  turbidity,  color  and  odor  reactions,  etc.  P'or 
mstance,  a  slight  opalescence  visible  in  a  bulk  of  20  cc.  may  be  invisible  in 
10  cc.  or  5  cc.  of  the  same  solution  ;  it  may  be  visible  in  a  tube  of  30  mm.  diam- 
eter, but  invisible  in  one  of  10  mm.  diameter,  when  viewed  transversely.  It  is 
to  be  inferred  from  specific  directions  given  in  some  cases,  that  about  10  cc. 
should  be  taken  and  the  test  made  in  a  tube  of  about  20  mm.  diameter,  unless 
otherwise  stated.  The  quantity  of  reagent  might  also  be  given  to  advantage,  as 
the  delicacy  of  a  test  often  depends  on  this.  The  Netherlands  Pharmacopoeia 
directs  addition  of  3  drops  of  the  test  solution  to  5  cc.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested 
for  such  impurities  as  chlorides,  sulphates,  calcium,  iron.  etc. — Time  Limit  Tests 
for  Heavy  Metals.  It  would  seem  that  a  specification  of  the  internal  diameter 
of  the  test-tubes  to  be  used  is  more  important  than  their  capacity,  which  is 
given  as  40  cc.  A  diameter  of  18  to  20  mm.  was  probably  intended,  as  that 
corresponds  with  the  average  dimensions  of  test-tubes  of  this  capacity,  but  tubes 
of  quite  different  dimensions  are  often  used.  The  time-limit  can  be  shortened  to 
15  minutes,  as  no  increase  in  color  or  turbidity  is  ever  noticeable  after  this 
interval. — Modified  Gutceit's  Test  for  Arsenic.  The  hydrochloric  acid  used  for 
this  test  should  be  practically  free  from  arsenic.  An  acid  of  U.  S.  P.  standard 
of  purity,  which  is  directed  to  be  taken,  may.  and  usually  does,  contain  too  much. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  use  sulphuric  acid,  as  this  is  more  readily  obtained  free 
from  arsenic.     So-called  "shot"  or  "tear"  zinc  has  been  found  preferable  to  the 
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"mossy"  form,  as  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  from  it  is  more  regular,  the  mossy 
kind  often  reacting  too  violently  at  the  beginning.  On  the  other  hand,  very  pure 
shot  zinc  may  react  too  slowly,  but  the  action  is  readily  accelerated  by  the  well 
known  expedient  of  adding  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  platinum  chloride  or 
copper  sulphate.  Absorbent  cotton  has  been  used  to  advantage  in  place  of 
cheese-cloth.  It  is  difficvilt  so  to  roll  the  cloth  that  it  will  be  free  from  channels 
that  will  allow  hydrogen  sulphide  to  pass  through.  It  has  been  found  insufficient 
in  many  cases  to  evaporate  with  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  merely  to  5  cc. 
or  until  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer  recognizable.  To  insure  com- 
plete removal  of  the  latter,  it  is  better  to  evaporate  until  no  further  reduction  in 
volume  takes  place.  The  quantities  of  reagents  directed  for  the  blank  test  are 
much  too  small.  Made  according  to  present  directions  it  fails  to  show  the  pres- 
ence of  such  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  reagents  as  would  be  enough  to  vitiate 
the  results  of  the  tests  made  with  them.  A  uniform  limitation  of  10  parts  of 
arsenic  per  million  appears  hardly  consistent  in  view  of  large  dififerences  in  doses. 
Quantitative  Methods. — A  statement  regarding  permissible  water  contents 
in  chemical  substances,  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  purity  "rubrics," 
is  often  overlooked  because  of  its  inconspicuous  place  in  the  Preface  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  (p.  xxxviii).  Many  compounds,  w'hen  "sensibly"  dry,  may  fail  to  meet 
the  rubric  requirements  fully,  unless  allowance  be  made  for  adhering  moisture 
or  for  chemically  combined  water  in  hygroscopic  "exsiccated"  salts,  which  is 
permitted  in  the  statement  referred  to. — Determination  of  Water.  For  the 
determination  of  crystal-water  or  adhering  moisture  the  sample  should  always 
be  placed  in  a  container  provided  with  a  well-fitting  cover,  as  most  anhydrous 
compounds  absorb  water  from  the  air  with  more  or  less  avidity.  Anhydrous 
quinine  sulphate,  for  example,  may  easily  increase  1  per  cent,  in  weight,  while 
it  is  weighed  in  an  open  dish.  For  light,  bulky  substances  it  has  been  found  con- 
cenient  to  use  shallow  dishes  of  thin  glass,  with  straight,  vertical  sides  and  flat 
bottom,  about  5  cm.  in  diameter  and  2.5  cm.  high,  and  with  ground-glass  covers, 
fitted  in  the  manner  of  the  stoppers  of  ordinary  weighing  bottles.  For  ordinary 
purposes  the  customary  "watch-glasses"  wath  ground  edges,  in  pairs,  and  held 
together  with  metal  clamps,  answer  as  well. — Weighing.  While  the  weighing  of 
quantities  in  round  numbers  or  of  quantities  having  some  relation  to  molecular 
weights,  as  it  is  often  directed  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  has  certain  conveniences  in  sim- 
plifying calculation  of  results,  this  plan  is  usually  open  to  grave  criticism.  With 
liquids  such  a  course  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  and  with  solids  it  is  excusable 
only  in  rare  cases,  when  the  necessary  exposure  to  air  during  the  weighing  is 
known  to  be  totally  without  influence  on  the  substance.  Even  then  the  highest 
degree  of  accuracy  in  weighing  cannot  be  attained  by  this  method.  Hygroscopic 
and  distinctly  efflorescent  materials  cannot  be  weighed  in  this  manner  with  even 
a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy.  Only  glass-stoppered  weighing-bottles  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  about  the  desired  quantities  placed  into  them  and  weighed 
in  the  stoppered  bottles.  Fuming  acids  and  other  volatile  liquids  are  best  weighed 
in  bottles  containing  enough  of  the  diluent  or  solvent  to  be  used  in  the  analysis 
to  prevent  loss.  When  heat  is  generated  by  such  admixture,  time  must  be 
allowed  for  cooling  to  room  temperature  and  air  admitted  to  the  bottle,   after 
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■cooling,  to  equalize  the  pressure,  before  weighing.     Residues  obtained  after  heat- 
ing in   a  crucible  should  always  be   weighed   in   the   covered  crucible,   with   all 
avoidance  of  needless  exposure  to  the  air  of  even  the  covered  crucible  before  and 
during  the  weighing,  unless  the  substance   is  known   to  be  non-hygroscopic. — 
Volumetric  .-Inalysis.     It  is  often  advisable  for  accurate  titrations  to  take  larger 
quantities  of  the  sample  than  given  in  the  text  of  the  I'.  S.  P.     When  an  error 
of  0.1  or  0.2  per  cent,  is  of  importance,  enough  should  be  taken  to  require  nearly 
a  full  burette  of  the  volumetric  solution,  but  not  so  much  that  the  burette  has  to 
be  filled  more  than  once,  as  this  would  double  the  error  of  reading  the  volume. 
The  best  burettes  for  precise  work  have  an  internal  diameter  of  about  10  mm. 
and  are  calibrated  with  ring-like  markings  instead  of  short  lines.     These  rings 
are  aids  in  bringing  the  eye  to  an  exact  level   with   the  meniscus.     \\  hen   vol- 
umetric solutions  are  used  at  temperatures  differing  considerably   from  that  at 
which  they  have  been  standardized,  which  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  a  correction 
for  change  in  volume  is  required.     N/1  solutions  require  a  correction  of  about 
0.1  cc.  for  each  100  cc.  used,  for  a  variation  of  5^  from  the  standard  temperature, 
to  be  added  when  below,  subtracted  when  above,  N/5  and  weaker  solutions  require 
a  correction  of  about  0.5  cc.  under  the  same  conditions  (see  Lunge's  Chem.-Tech. 
Untcrs.-Mcth.,  5th  Ed..  V.  1,  p.  55).   Solvents  and  diluents  intended  for  acid  and 
alkali  titrations  should  be  neutralized  before  using,  as  they  are  seldom  perfectly 
neutral.     The  same  indicator  should  be  used  that  is  to  be  taken  for  the  titration. 
Doubtless  through  an  oversight,  the  U.  S.  P.  directs  titration  of  organic  acids  with 
alkali  solutions  that  have  been  standardized  at  a  boiling  temperature,   without 
stating  that  a  boiling  temperature   should   be   maintained   during   the   titrations, 
except  in  the  case  of  lactic  acid.     Moreover,  heat  cannot  be  employed  in  titrat- 
ing volatile  acids.     For  such  purposes,  therefore,  the  alkali  solutions  should  be 
standardized  cold,  which  is  readily  done  with  potassium  bitartrate  that  has  been 
passed  through  a  fine  silk  sieve  before  drying.     The  official  methods  for  stand- 
ardizing acid  and   alkali   solutions   are  defective  in   that   solutions   standardized 
with  one  indicator  are  used  for  titrations  with  another  indicator.     As  has  been 
shown  bv  Treadwell,  methyl  orange  is  not  entirely  insensitive  to  carbon  dioxide. 
The  discrepancy  caused  by  a  change  of  indicators  is  greater  than  can  be  ignored 
for  precise  work.     The  writer  favors  standardization  with  potassium  bitartrate 
for  phenolphtlialein  titrations  and  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  made  by  heating 
sodium  bicarbonate  at  260"   to  280^   for  methyl  orange.     It  has  been   pointed 
out  bv  Treadwell,  Lunge,  and  others,  that  sodium  thiosulphate,  when  dissolved 
in  water  containing  carbon  dioxide,  continues  to  deposit  sulphur  for  some  days. 
To  the  directions  of  the  U.  S.  P..  therefore,  should  be  added,  that,  unless  freshly 
boiled  water  is  used,  the  solution  should  be  allowed  to  stand  a  week  before  it 
is  standardized.— iVon-t'o/a/Z/r  and  Non-combusfibJe  Residues.      The  U.   S.   P. 
frequently   states   of   combustible   or   volatile   substances,    that    they    are    "com- 
pletely" volatilized  by  heat  or  that  no  residue  should   remain  after  combustion 
or  that  they  should  leave  no  weighable  residue,  when  the  quantity  of  material 
to  be  taken  is  not  mentioned.     These  statements  cannot  be  taken  literally,  since 
weighable  residues   can   always  be  obtained   when    a  sufficiently   large   quantity 
of  the  sample  is  employed.     It  is  now  possible,  as  a  result  of  a  large  number  of 
quantitative    determinations    of    such    residues,    to    suggest    practical,    allowable 
limits.     The  meaninsr  of  the  term  "unweighable"  is  not  defined  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
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The  German,  Netherlands,  and  Belgian  Pharmacopoeias  define  quantities  less 
than  1  mg.  as  unweighable,  the  Swiss  and  Danish  Pharmacopoeias  quantities  of 
0.5  mg.  and  less.  Crucibles  or  dishes  of  platinum  are  usually  preferable  to 
porcelain  for  exact  determinations  of  non-volatile  and  non-combustible  matter, 
on  account  of  better  heat  conduction  and  because  of  reaction  of  some  ash  con- 
stituents with  silicates  at  high  temperatures,  with  a  consequent  loss  in  weight 
of  the  residues.  For  quantities  of  0.1  to  0.2  gm.,  platinum  crucible  lids  are 
generally  best  suited.  The  German  Pharmacopoeia  give  the  following  directions 
for  ash  determinations :  A  suitable  quantity  is  first  carbonized  in  a  crucible  at 
a  low  temperature,  then  incinerated.  To  hasten  combustion  of  the  carbon,  the 
flame  is  removed  from  the  crucible  occasionally  for  a  short  time.  If  complete 
incineration  cannot  be  attained  by  a  moderate  heat,  the  mass  is  mixed  with  hot 
water  and  transferred  to  a  filter  of  known  ash  content.  The  filter  and  contents 
are  washed  with  a  little  water,  then  returned  to  the  crucible,  dried  and  incin- 
erated. After  cooling,  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  added  and  evaporated  on  a 
water-bath  after  addition  of  a  little  ammonium  carbonate.  The  residue  is 
heated  to  dull  redness,  cooled,  weighed,  and  filter  ash  subtracted. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


STATE  BOARD  OF  PHARMACY  QUESTIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY. 


A.    H.    CLARK. 


At  the  joint  session  of  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  with  the 
Boards  of  Pharmacy,  and  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  held  during  the  Boston 
meeting  and  reported  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
for  December,  1911,  there  was  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Exam- 
ination Questions.  This  committe  was  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Section 
in  accord  with  a  resolution  passed  during  the  Richmond  meeting  (1910). 

I  take  it  that  the  sole  object  of  this  work  is  to  bring  about  a  discussion  of  the 
subjects  which  are  of  mutual  interest  to  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  Pharmaceutical 
Faculties,  and  to  the  candidate  before  these  Boards  and  Faculties,  as  well  as  to 
the  pharmacist  in  general.  Free  discussion  and  liberal  criticism  are  the  best  means 
of  furthering  this  end,  and  as  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  attending  this  particular 
session,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  presenting  here  a  few  remarks  on  the  questions 
submitted  as  proper  for  candidates  writing  on  chemistry. 

Examining  bodies  such  as  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
candidate  who  appears  before  them  may  have  secured  his  knowledge  of  chemistry 
from  any  of  the  following  sources :  He  may  be  a  university  graduate,  he  may  be 
a  graduate  from  a  college  or  school  of  pharmacy,  he  may  have  obtained  his 
knowledge  from  some  correspondence  course,  he  may  have  obtained  it  from  some 
night  school,  or  from  some  "quiz  course,"  or  from  a  private  tutor,  or  from  his 
employer,  or  by  individual  eflfort  alone.  These  conditions  are  made  possible  by 
file  variation  in  requirements  exacted  by  the  different  State  Pharmacy  Laws.  F"or 
this  reason  no  one  set  of  questions  can  be  prepared  to  fit  every  case,  and  each 
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Board  of  Pharmacy  must  frame  its  questions  to  tit  the  conditions  prevailing  in  its 
particular  territory. 

There  are,  however,  certain  fundamental  principles  which  should  govern  every 
examiner  in  preparing  his  questions,  and  the  most  imix)rtant  of  these  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  report  of  this  committee.  (Bull.  Am.  Pharm.  Assn.,  Vol.  VI,  No.  12, 
p.  661,  Dec,  1911.) 

Questions  should  be  so  worded  that  there  can  he  no  possible  misunderstanding 
(in  the  mind  of  the  candidate)  as  to  their  import. 

Catch  questions,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  obsolete  subjects,  should  be  avoided. 

Due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  candidate's  source  of  information,  as 
well  as  the  date  at  which  he  obtained  it.  This  is  of  vital  importance.  There  are 
many  questions  in  chemistry  on  which  the  highest  authorities  differ  decidedly. 
An  examination  of  a  number  of  text  books  on  a  stated  subject  will  bring  to  light 
a  number  of  different  views,  and  on  some  questions,  widely  different.  Every 
teacher  of  chemistry  will  impart  to  his  students  his  own  peculiar  ideas  on  disputed 
subjects  and  the  successful  examiner  is  the  one  who  selects  his  questions  and  so 
frames  them  that  they  will  admit  of  but  one  correct  answer  no  matter  what  the 
residence  or  training  of  the  candidate  may  have  been.  I  have  seen  many  questions 
on  chemistry  asked  in  State  Board  Examinations  which,  because  of  their  am- 
biguity, I  am  certain  I  could  correctly  answer  and  yet  fail  to  receive  a  single 
credit  mark. 

The  examiner  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  not  instructing  in  the  subjects  on 
which  he  examines  the  candidate  and  therefore  his  (the  examiner's)  particular 
views  must  not  constitute  the  standard  by  which  the  candidate  is  judged.  Men 
of  the  highest  attainments  and  ideals  and  wide  experience  disagree  on  many 
subjects,  and  the  examiner  must  admit  this  and  give  the  candidate  full  credit  for 
answers  made  in  accord  with  the  views  of  any  recognized  authority,  or  better 
still,  strive  to  avoid  touching  on  subjects  which  cover  disputed  ground. 

Above  all,  questions  should  be  so  framed  that  the  candidate  can  not  answer 
them  by  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no"  alone,  or  by  a  set  definition.  This  requirement 
while  important  is  one  dit^cult  to  meet,  I  know.  Students  will  learn  definitions, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  this  is  better  than  nothing,  although  one  may 
write  definitions  without  end  and  never  display  any  real  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
discussed. 

I  know  that  students  generally  think  that  if  they  can  write  an  equation  they 
know  all  that  is  necessar\-  and  many  candidates  before  State  Boards  have  the 
same  idea.  As  a  matter  of  fact  an  equation  usually  tells  very  few  of  the  facts  in 
the  case.  I  would  make  it  plain  in  every  instance  whether  or  not  equations  are 
desired.  If  an  equation  is  wanted  and  nothing  more,  I  would  ask  the  candidate 
to  write  an  equation  to  show  this  or  that  reaction.  If  equations  are  not  wanted  I 
would  make  it  plain  by  asking  the  candidate  to  tell,  without  the  use  of  equations, 
what  happens  when  this  and  that  react. 

The  candidate  should  not  be  expected  to  memorize  figures  such  as  atomic 
weights,  specific  gravity,  boiling  points,  melting  points,  etc. 

Let  us  see  to  what  extent  the  questions  submitted  meet  these  requirements. 

1.  What  are  acids?     Give  the  chief  chemical  properties  of  acids. 

2.  What  are  bases?    Give  their  chief  chemical  properties. 

3.  What  are  salts? 
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The  first  part  of  these  questions  calls  for  an  out  and  out  definition.  Suppose 
the  candidate  said  that  "There  is  but  one  acid,  and  that  is  hydrion."  What  credit 
would  the  examiner  give  him?  And  yet,  "in  terms  of  the  ionic  hypothesis,  there 
is  only  one  acid,  hydrion  (H')"  is  quoted  from  Smith,  General  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry, 1st  Edition,  p.  345. 

Ostwald,  Principles  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Findlay's  Translation,  3d  Edition, 
p.  188,  et  seq.,  refrains  from  giving  a  definition.  He  says:  "In  the  name  acid  is 
summed  up  a  whole  series  of  properties."  "All  acids  contain  hydrogen  which  they 
evolve  under  the  action  of  magnesium."  He  sums  up  the  discussion  of  salts  by 
saying  that  "salts  are  electrolytes."  What  would  be  the  fate  of  the  candidate  who 
wrote  as  an  answer  to  question  three,  "Salts  are  electrolytes"? 

Noyes,  Organic  Chemistry,  1903,  p.  221 :  "With  our  present  conception  of 
acids  it  seems  to  be  a  little  difficult  to  frame  a  definition  of  organic  acids  or, 
indeed,  of  acids  in  general,  which  is  not  more  or  less  arbitrary." 

McPherson  and  Henderson,  Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry,  Revised  Edition, 
p  107:  "An  acid  is  a  substance  which  produces  hydrogen  ions  when  dissolved  in 
water  or  other  dissociating  liquids."     Here  we  find  a  definition. 

Kahlenberg,  Outline  of  Chemistry,  1911,  p.  121 :  "An  acid  is  a  compound  con- 
taining hydrogen  which  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  the  product  formed  being  a 
salt." 

Dagget,  Theory  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  p.  110:  "\Mien  hydrogen  is  the 
base,  an  acid  is  formed,  commonly  having  a  sour  taste,"  etc. 

Attfield,  General,  Medical,  and  Pharmaceutical. Chemistry.  16th  Edition,  p.  267: 
"Hydrogen  salts  (hydrogen  easily  replaced,  wholly,  or,  in  certain  cases  in  part, 
by  ordinary  metals)  are  the  common,  sharp,  sour  bodies  termed  acids." 

Sadtler  and  Coblentz,  A  Text  Book  of  Chemistry,  4th  Edition,  p.  133:  "Acids 
are  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  an  electro-negative  element  or  radicle." 

Here  we  have  the  ideas  of  a  number  of  authors  and  some  confusion  is  noted. 
Whether  acids  are  the  real  salts  of  hydrogen  or  whether  acids  are  the  liquids 
resulting  from  a  solution  of  these  salts  in  water  is,  according  to  our  modern 
theories,  an  open  question.  The  U.  S.  P.,  VIII,  defines  hydrochloric  acid  as  "a 
liquid  composed  of  31.9  per  cent,  of  absolute  Hydrochloric  Acid  (HCl  ^^  36.18). '^ 
Evidently  this  authority  considers  the  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  an  acid  as  well 
as  its  solution  in  water.  Nearly  all  authorities  agree  that  hydrogen  chloride  has 
very  few  if  any  "acid  properties." 

I  have  considered  this  question  in  detail  as  typical.  When  such  differences  of 
opinion  are  noted  upon  a  subject  so  generally  dealt  with,  and  of  such  great  im- 
portance, what  can  we  expect  on  subjects  of  relatively  slight  importance  and  upon 
which  no  such  amount  of  thought  and  experiment  has  been  expended  ? 

I  fully  appreciate  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  examiner  when  he  framed 
these  questions,  but  I  think  the  object  desired  could  best  be  accomplished  in  an 
entirely  different  manner.  I  would  ask  the  candidate  in  place  of  question  one.  to 
mention  the  chief  chemical  properties  of  hydrochloric  acid  U.  S.  P.  Objection 
might  be  made  to  this.  The  candidate  might  say  that  when  hydrochloric  acid  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  a  white  curdy  precipitate  is  formed,  etc. 
If  he  does,  it  is  so  much  the  better,  as  it  shows  he  knows  something  about  the 
properties  of  chlorides,  and  this  is  but  one  of  the  many  prominent  properties  of 
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hydrochloric  acid.  If  he  mentions  all  the  prominent  properties,  he  must  mention 
those  that  are  peculiar  to  acids  in  general.  If  the  candidate  has  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  acids  he  certainly  can  answer  this  question  with  little  trouble.  In 
tTie  same  way  I  would  ask  him  in  place  of  question  two.  to  mention  the  chief 
chemical  properties  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  water. 

As  to  question  three  a  candidate  will  be  more  confused  than  by  the  first  or  the 
second  question.  Some  writers  would  include  "acids"  (HCl,  HoSO^.  etc.)  as 
salts.    Are  such  compounds  as  FeS,  Fe.O.(.  CaO.  etc.,  salts? 

The  three  questions  might  be  combined  to  excellent  advantage,  and  I  would  do 
so  by  asking  the  candidate  to  mention  the  chief  diflferences  in  chemical  properties 
of  hydrochloric  acid  U.  S.  P..  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  water,  and  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  water.  The  candidate  who  knows  anything  about 
"acids,"  "bases,"  and  "salts,"  would  necessarily  have  to  display  this  knowledge  to 
answer  such  a  question. 

4.  Define  the  diflerence  between  normal,  acid,  and  basic  salts. 

This  is  typical  of  many.  Does  this  mean  dififerencc  in  color,  in  taste,  in  odor, 
in  composition  or  constitution,  or  in  therapeutic  action  ?  A  candidate  might  know 
that  usually  normal  bismuth  nitrate  is  crystalline  and  the  basic  salt  is  a  powder. 
That  is  a  difference  in  these  salts.  I  would  ask  him  to  explain,  without  the  use  of 
formulas,  the  difference  in  constitution  (composition  or  chemical  composition) 
betwen  normal  bismuth  nitrate  and  basic  bismuth  nitrate.  Or  explain,  without  the 
use  of  formulas,  the  difference  in  constitution  between  sodium  sulphate  and  acid 
sodium  sulphate. 

5.  ^^hat  is  the  official  strength  and  specific  gravity  of  sulj>huric  acid:  What 
is  meant  by  66°  acid  ? 

This  is  not  a  chemistry  question.  It  is  a  memory  test.  Further,  is  the  L'.  S.  P. 
acid  indicated  or  the  usual  commercial  acid?  I  would  never  require  statements 
of  this  kind.  There  are  a  few  instances  where  the  strength  of  pharmaceutical 
preparations  should  be  known,  preparations  containing  dangerous  or  poisonous 
drugs,  but  never  such  data  as  is  called  for  here.  "66°  acid"  is  obsolete  in  pharma- 
ceutical practice.  I  think. 

6.  How  is  hydrochloric  acid  made?    Give  strength  and  specify  gravity. 

First  of  all.  does  the  question  call  for  a  method  of  manufacturing  HCl.  or 
hydrochloric  acid  U.  S.  P..  or  of  an  acid  of  commercial  quality?  In  any  case  it 
may  be  made  by  more  than  one  method.  I  would  ask  the  candidate  to  state  how 
hydrogen  chloride  may  be  made  from  salt  and  sulphuric  acid.  Or  if  this  seems 
to  give  too  much  information,  ask  him  to  tell  how  it  might  be  made  from  salt.  Or 
ask  him  how  hydrochloric  acid  might  be  prepared  from  salt.  I  would  not  ask  for 
strength  or  specific  gravity. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  water  of  crystallization  ? 

This  is  all  right  but  does  not  bring  out  a  candidate's  knowledge  of  chemistry 
to  any  extent. 

8.  What  percentage  of  dry  sodium  carbonate  does  Na2CO:,4-10  HoO  contain? 
When  questions  involving  atomic  weights  are  asked  I  would  give  the  candidate 

the  necessary  data. 

0.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  ferrous  and  ferric  salts? 

This  question  might  be  a  little  more  explicit.     One  might  distinguish  between 
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ferrous  chloride  and  ferric  sulphate  by  the  fact  that  the  former,  dissolved  in  water 
and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  precipitates  silver  chloride  and  the 
latter  does  not.  I  would  ask  the  candidate  to  distinguish  between  ferrous  chloride 
and  ferric  chloride.  He  must  know  the  tests  for  the  two  iron  ions  to  answer  this 
question. 

10.  Enumerate  the  chief  differences  between  mercurous  and  mercuric  salts. 
The  same  criticism  applies  here  as  mentioned  under  questions  four  and  nine. 

Many  would  say  in  this  particular  instance  that  mercurous  salts  are  not  poisonous, 
mercuric  salts  are,  having  in  mind  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate.  This  is  one 
decided  difference. 

11.  Give  official  name  of  mercuric  iodide  and  describe  it.     State  how  it  is  made. 
This  question  does  not  bring  out  a  candidate's  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  any 

great  extent.    It  is  more  of  a  pharmacy  question. 

12.  How  is  chlorine  made? 

Chlorine  is  made  in  a  number  of  ways.  Must  the  candidate  describe  all  of 
them?  Or  only  one?  I  would  ask  him  to  describe  two  ways  by  which  chlorine 
is  made,  or  may  be  prepared.  Or  to  describe  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  from 
manganese  dioxide,  or  how  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  sodium 
chloride. 

13.  Show  by  chemical  equation  how  chlorine  is  liberated  from  bleaching 
powder.  What  percentage  of  chlorine  should  bleaching  powder  contain?  Explain 
how  chlorine  acts  as  a  bleaching  agent. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  composition  of  bleaching  powder.  The  U.  S.  P. 
does  not  state  its  composition.  Ostwald  says  the  question  is  not  settled.  This  is 
a  complicated  subject  at  best.  I  would  select  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  ability 
to  write  equations  some  interaction  that  is  better  understood  and  less  complicated. 
The  second  part  of  the  question  is  not  clear.  I  am  sure  that  the  per  cent,  of 
chlorine  contained  in  bleaching  powder  is  not  what  is  wanted,  but  the  per  cent, 
liberated  on  decomposition  by  acids,  or  the  available  chlorine  is  desired.  It  should 
not  be  required  that  a  candidate  remember  this  figure. 

14.  Complete  the  following  equations  : 

Zn4-HoSO,=-  ? 
MnO,-fHCl=  ? 

This  is  the  most  ambiguous  question  in  tlie  list.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
every  reaction  takes  place  under  stated  conditions.  As  the  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  concentration  vary,  the  nature  of  the  products  produced  in  any  chemical 
change  will  vary.  Zn  and  H0SO4  do  not  interact  at  all,  under  ordinar}-  conditions. 
If  the  H2SO4  has  mixed  with  it  a  little  water,  say  5  per  cent.,  there  is  still  little 
or  no  action  on  the  zinc  at  ordinary  temperature.  If  the  mixture  is  heated,  zinc 
sulphate  is  formed  with  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  water.  If  the 
HoSO^  is  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  water,  reaction  takes  place  under  ordinary 
conditions  with  the  formation  of  zinc  sulphate  and  hydrogen.  Which  one  of  these 
reactions  does  the  examiner  have  in  mind,  and  how  is  the  candidate  to  read  the 
examiner's  mind?  T  would  ask  the  candidate  to  write  an  equation  to  show  the 
action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  U.  S.  P.  on  zinc.  Or  to  write  an  equation  showing 
what  takes  place  when  zinc  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  and  heated. 
Even  more  indefinite  than  this  is  the  question  along  similar  lines  that  I  have  seen 
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in  some  lists  of  State  Board  questions.  "Complete  the  following  e(|uation: 
Zn  -I-  HNO3  =  ?"  Any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  things  happen,  depending  on  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment. 

17.  What  is  a  hydrocarbon?  Give  official  name  and  describe  an  official  hydro- 
carbon. 

The  question  leaves  a  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant.  Explain  the  constitution  of.  or 
the  composition  of,  or  what  are  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  hydrocarbons, 
seems  to  me  to  be  better.  "Give  official  name."  There  is  two  distinct  meanings 
to  the  term  "official  name"  when  applied  to  organic  comijounds.  The  name  given 
to  the  compound  by  the  U.  S.  P.  is  one,  and  the  name  given  to  il  by  the  Congress 
of  Chemists,  held  at  Geneva  in  1892,  is  another.  This  latter  to  the  chemist  is  the 
only  "official  name."  There  are  several  offiicial  hydrocarbons.  If  this  is  worded 
in  this  way  intentionally,  to  allow  the  candidate  a  choice,  I  see  no  objection,  except 
that  the  word  "describe"  is  not  well  chosen.  Is  it  intended  that  the  candidate  shall 
describe  its  physical  properties,  or  explain  its  chemical  constitution  and  prop- 
erties? I  would  ask  the  candidate  to  explain  the  chemical  constitution  of  benzin, 
or  petrolatum  U.  S.  P.,  or  to  state  the  most  prominent  chemical  properties  of 
benzin,  or  petrolatum  U.  S.  P. 

15.  How  much  zinc  is  required  to  make  100  grms.  ZnSO,. 
(Atomic  weight  Zn  =  65,  H  =  1,  S  —  32,  O  =  16.) 

All  right  as  a  problem  except  the  candidate  is  asked  to  tell  how  much.  Does 
this  mean  how  many  pounds,  or  cubic  inches,  or  grains,  or  what?  1  would  ask 
the  candidate  to  state  what  weight  is  required. 

16.  5  cc.  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution  require  47  cc.  normal  H._.S04  to  neutral- 
ize it,  what  is  its  percentage  strength  ? 

Must  the  candidate  remember  the  molecular  weight  of  sodium  hydroxide?  He 
certainly  should  not  be  required  to  do  so.  He  is  also  asked  to  calculate  the  per- 
centage strength  of  a  solution  by  calculating  the  weight  in  a  given  volume.  This 
is  an  impossibility.  The  weight  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  100  cc.  of  the  solution 
should  be  asked  for. 

18.  Give  the  chemical  formula,  strength,  and  specific  gravity  of  official  alcohol. 
State  briefly  how  it  is  made. 

Strength  and  specific  gravity  are  again  asked  for.  Not  a  question  in  chemistry 
but  a  memory  test. 

Some  one  might  memorize  the  formula  CoH^O  and  know  nothing  at  all  about 
the  subject.  I  would  ask  the  candidate  to  represent  the  composition  of  alcohol  by 
a  structural  formula. 

Alcohol  may  be  made  in  several  different  ways.  The  candidate  is  entitled  to 
know  exactly  what  is  wanted.  I  would  ask  him  to  state  how  alcohol  is  made  by 
the  fermentation  of  grain,  if  that  is  what  is  wanted.  I  am  informed  that  it  is 
being  produced  on  a  commercial  basis  from  sav,dust.  It  may  be  made  by  a  number 
of  purely  chemical  processes. 

19.  What  is  wood  alcohol?  How  can  it  be  detected  in  ordinary  alcohol?  The 
same  remarks  apply  here  as  made  under  seventeen.  Explain  the  constitution,  or 
chemical  composition,  I  think  is  better. 

20.  What  is  denatured  alcohol? 

There  are  numerous  denatured  alcohols.     If  some  one  happened  to  know  the 
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composition  of  one  and  wrote  it  he  has  answered  the  question.  I  would  ask  the 
candidate  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  denaturing  alcohol.  This  question  does  not 
bring  out  a  candidate's  knowledge  of  organic  chemistry  to  any  extent  and  I  would 
refrain  from  touching  upon  it  at  all. 

21.  What  is  chloroform  U.  S.  P.  and  how  is  it  made  commercially? 

Is  the  constitution  wanted,  a  description  of  its  physical  characteristics,  or  its 
chemical  properties,  or  would  the  U.  S.  P.  definition  answer?  I  would  indicate 
exactly  what  is  wanted. 

I  believe  that  very  few  know  how  chloroform  is  made  commercially.  They 
may  know  from  what  it  is  made  but  not  how.  It  is  made  in  one  way,  and  I  would 
indicate  the  exact  method,  if  I  asked  the  question  at  all. 

22.  Give  specific  gravity  and  solubilities.- 

Of  what?  I  would  suspect  that  the  question  refers  to  chloroform  but  I  may 
be  entirely  wrong.    It  is  not  a  chemistry  question  in  any  way. 

23.  Describe  two  methods  of  m.aking  acetic  acid. 

is  it  desired  that  the  candidate  describe  the  so-called  "slow  vinegar  process" 
and  the  "quick  vinegar  process"'?  Suppose  the  candidate  described  its  manu- 
facture by  the  action  of  potassium  dichromate  upon  alcohol,  or  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood,  or  any  of  the  several  other  methods  he  might  mention,  has 
he  answered  the  question?  If  the  two  fermentation  processes  are  what  is  wanted 
I  would  make  it  plain  by  asking  the  candidate  to  describe  the  two  fermentation 
processes  in  common  use.  The  question  in  this  sense  is  not  a  good  chemistry 
question. 

24.  Give  a  general  description  of  acetates. 

Chemical  or  physical  characteristics  or  both  ?  I  would  ask  the  candidate  to 
mention  the  most  prominent  chemical  characteristics  of  acetates  or  to  discuss  the 
chemical  properties  of  acetates. 

25.  Distinguish  between  benzin  and  benzene  both  physically  and  chemJcally. 
There  is  no  serious  objection  to  this  question.     To  well  describe  the  difference 

in  physical  properties  would  involve  memorizing  the  physical  constants  of  the 
two,  which  should  not  be  required. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  list  is  intended  as  an  example  of  questions  for  can- 
didates writing  for  an  assistant's  certificate  or  for  a  full  registered  certificate, 
using  the  terms  in  the  sense  that  they  are  applied  in  Illinois.  Possibly  it  is 
intended  to  cover  both.  At  any  rate,  no  matter  what  is  intended,  I  see  no  questions 
on  those  ver}-  important  elements  iodine  and  bromine.  There  is  not  a  single 
question  relating  to  the  compounds  of  sulphur  (except  number  five),  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  antimony,  the  alkali  metals,  or  nitrogen,  all  of  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  pharmacist.  Very  little  to  bring  out  the  candidate's  knowledge 
of  the  nomenclature  of  salts.  Ver\'  little  that  would  test  his  knowledge  of  the 
analytical  reactions  of  the  metals,  of  the  more  common  identit}^  and  purity  tests 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  I  realize  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  include  everything  in  one 
set  of  questions,  but  T  would  omit  such  questions  as  those  relating  to  solubilities, 
specific  gravity,  methods  of  manufacture,  questions  like  numbers  seven  and  eleven, 
and  even  the  problems,  and  include  some  on  these  very  important  subjects. 
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PURIFIED  CARAMEL  AND  THE  STANDARDlZlXCi  Ol-  CARAMEL 

SOLUTIONS.* 


GEORGE    M.    BERINGER. 


The  desire  of  the  Coniniittce  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  National  l-"ormulary 
to  provide  for  preparations  of  uniform  color  wherever  prepared  if  made  in 
accordance  with  the  Formulary  recipes,  has  occasioned  considerable  study.  This 
problem  has  been  especially  referred  to  a  sub-committee  on  color  standards  whose 
reports  have  aroused  considerable  interest  among  those  outside  of  the  Committee 
as  well  as  the  members  thereof. 

The  colorings  most  commonly  used  by  pharmacists  in  elixirs,  syrups,  etc.,  at 
the  present  time,  are  caramel  and  cudbear.  The  attempt  to  standardize  such 
indefinite  substances  has  not  proven  an  easy  task  and  while  a  number  of  methods 
"have  been  proposed,  opinion  has  not  yet  crystallized  into  a  conclusion  that  any  of 
those  proposed  has  entirely  and  satisfactorily  solved  the  problems. 

In  the  present  communication  the  writer  will  confine  himself  to  the  considera- 
tion and  review  of  the  various  propositions  relating  to  caramel  and  leave  the 
•consideration  of  the  problems  relating  to  cudbear  for  another  occasion. 

Caramel  is  a  complex  mixture  of  a  number  of  organic  compounds  produced  by 
heating  sugars  to  a  temperature  high  enough  to  produce  dark  brown  colorings 
without  charring  and,  after  the  tumefaction  has  ceased,  adding  water.  It  is 
believed  that  it  is  now  produced  on  the  commercial  scale  entirely  from  starch 
sugar  or  glucose.^  For  the  purpose  of  this  communication  it  is  unnecessary-  to 
■enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  chemistry  of  caramel.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  it  contains  several  coloring  substances,  an  odorous  principle  separable 
"by  distillation,  usually  some  undecomposed  sugar,  and  a  trace  of  caramelan  a 
highly  hygroscopic  substance  having  a  bitter  taste  and  colorless  when  pure  and 
varying  proportions  of  water.  The  gravity  usually  ranges  between  1.300  and 
L390;  according  to  Wagner  the  manufacturer  usually  aims  at  35°  Baume  =  L312 
at  LS°  C.  The  ash  is  usually  quite  small,  rarely  over  10  mg.  per  gram,  and  this 
commonly  consists  of  sodium  salts,  chloride,  sulphate  and  carbonate. 

On  heating  sugars  to  the  temperature  necessary  to  produce  caramel  several 
■dark  colored  bodies  are  produced  some  of  which  are  soluble  and  others  insoluble 
in  either  water  or  alcohol  and  at  least  one  of  these  colored  substances  so  produced 
requires  for  solution  the  presence  of  alkali  or  alkali  carbonate  and  for  this  reason 
the  manufacturer  adds  sodium  carbonate  or  ammonium  carbonate  or  ammonia  in 


•Read  before  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  Tuesday 
■evening-,  February  6,   1912. 

iFor  details  of  the  commercial  methods  of  manufacturing  Caramel,  see  FrankeVs  transla- 
tion of  Warner's  -nork  on  Starch,  Glucose,  Starch,  Sugar,  etc. 
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the  process  of  manufacture.  There  is  also  usually  produced  a  small  amount  of  a 
brown  colored  lustrous  substance  not  soluble  in  any  of  these  solvents. 

The  writer  has  recently  attempted  to  review  and  test  out  the  various  suggestions 
that  have  been  offered  as  a  means  of  standardizing  Caramel  and  its  solutions. 
This  work  has  led  him  into  experiments  along  certain  lines  not  covered  by  the 
other  investigators. " 

One  of  the  first  propositions  made  was,  that  in  order  to  obtain  uniformity,  the 
pharmacist  should  prepare  his  own  caramel  and  formulas  for  this  purpose  were 
proposed.  The  initial  proposition  presented  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  December,  1909,  page  479,  "is  to  heat  1  pound  of 
sugar  on  the  sand  bath  at  180°  C.  for  2  hours  and  dilute  it  to  1  pint."  All  of  the 
authorities  are  agreed  that  on  heating  sugar  to  this  temperature  and  cooling  there 
is  formed  the  allotropic  modification  of  cane  sugar  known  as  "barley  sugar. "^ 
However,  I  tried  the  suggestion  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  obtained  a  mass  with 
scarcely  any  darkening  and  which  could  in  no  way  be  considered  as  Caramel. 

A  later  suggestion  oft'ered  (Bulletin  of  N.  F.  Committee  No.  31,  page  364) 
was  "sugar  1000  Gm.,  water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Heat  the  sugar  in  an  appro- 
priate vessel  on  a  sand  bath  at  200"  C.  for  2  hours.  Then  add  to  the  caramelized 
fluid  enough  boiling  water  to  make  the  finished  product  measure  1000  cc."  This 
product  was  to  be  standardized  by  requiring  that  "1  cc.  of  this  diluted  with  399  cc. 
of  distilled  water  should  have  the  same  intensity  of  color  as  the  Standard  Caramel 
Testing  Solution."  The  standard  test  solution  was  Stevens  Standard,  which  will 
be  referred  to  later.  The  adjustment  of  the  Caramel  to  the  standard  was  obtained 
by  either  dilution  or  concentration  whichever  was  required. 

A  test  of  this  method  showed  that  it  did  produce  more  or  less  Caramel,  but 
that  for  the  complete  caramelization  of  the  sugar  a  somewhat  higher  temperature, 
210'  to  215"^  C,  w^as  necessary.  The  resulting  product  was  treated  with  several 
portions  of  boiling  distilled  water,  the  solution  filtered  and  concentrated  to  the 
volume  directed  in  the  formula  and  this  compared  with  a  good  commercial  sample 
of  Caramel  was  deficient  in  tinctorial  power  and  had  to  be  further  concentrated 
to  obtain  a  liquid  comparing  with  the  standard  proposed.  The  residue  on  the 
filter  and  in  the  dish  was  then  washed  with  a  warm  weak  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  this  yielded  a  dark  brown  solution  of  the  coloring  insoluble  in  the 
water  alone. 

A  practical  difficulty  arises  in  carrying  out  this  formula  for  Caramel.  On 
heating  sugar  to  the  temperature  necessary  there  is  given  oft'  odorous  vapors  and 
fumes  that  fill  the  entire  building  and  unless  made  under  a  hood  connected  witli  a 
good  draught  the  manufacture  of  Caramel  would  be  impracticable  and  the  average 
pharmacist  could  certainly  not  make  it  satisfactorily  nor  economically.  The 
resulting  product  as  made  on  the  small  scale  by  dift'erent  individuals  will  also  vary 
considerably  in  composition. 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  the  subject  that  must  be  considered.  If  the 
National  Formulary  introduces  a  formula  for  Caramel,  then  that  formula  even 
though  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  commercial  process  becomes  the  legal  formula 
and  the  product,  even  though  inferior,  becomes  the  legal  standard  for  all  Caramel. 
This  might  prove  a  very  serious  source  of  annoyance  and  trouble  to  other  indus- 
tries in  which  the  consumption  of  Caramel  is  vastly  greater  than  in  pharmacy. 
For  this  reason  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  proposition  that  the  N.  F. 
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should  introduce  a  formula  for  Caramel  and  that  the  pharmacist  should  prepare 
his  own  is  untenable. 

For  Tincture  of  Caramel  a  formula  has  been  proposed  in  tlie  I'.ullclin  of  the 
N.  F.  Committee  No.  31,  page  365,  to  be  made  as  follows : 

"Caramel 100  Cm. 

Alcohol  and  water,  each  a  sufficient  quantity. 
"Dissolve  the  Caramel  in  such  quantity  of  alcohol  1  volume  and  water  3  vol- 
umes as  may  be  necessary  so  that  1  cc.  of  the  tincture  when  diluted  with  water 
to  100  cc.  shall  have  the  same  depth  of  color  as  a  standard  solution  prepared  in 
accordance  with 'the  Stevens  Standard  Caramel  Testing  Solution." 

The  standard  test  solution  proposed  by  Professor  Stevens  is  as  follows : 

"Place  0.5  gm.  sugar  in  dry  test  tube  20  mm.  diameter.  Immerse  the  tube  to  a 
depth  of  5  cm.  in  a  sulphuric  acid  bath,  previously  heated  to  210^  C.  and  keep 
at  that  temperature  for  20  minutes.  Remove  the  tube  and  when  cold  dissolve  in 
sufficient  water  to  make  200  cc.  Add  50  cc.  alcohol  and  sufficient  water  to  make 
exactly  250  cc." 

Several  of  the  members  who  experimented  with  this  formula  claim  that  con- 
cordant results  were  not  always  obtained  and  that  the  width  of  the  test  tube  and 
the  degree  of  immersion  in  the  bath  as  well  as  the  quality  of  sugar  used  materially 
altered  the  results.  The  objection  to  sulphuric  acid  as  a  bath  was  met  by  a  sug- 
gestion from  'Sir.  Otto  Raubenheimer  that  a  bath  of  petrolatum  be  substituted 
therefor.  As  a  result  of  my  experimenting  with  this  formula  following  out  care- 
fully the  directions  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar,  size  of  test  tube,  etc.,  I  was  enabled 
to  obtain  fairly  uniform  results.  I  prefer,  however,  to  use  a  cottonseed  oil  bath 
to  either  sulphuric  acid  or  petrolatum.  On  carrj-ing  out  this  test  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  and  attempting  to  dissolve  Caramel  in  water  it  was 
found  that  the  mass  clung  tenaciously  to  the  test  tube  and  was  removed  with 
difficulty.  Further,  that  it  was  not  entirely  soluble  in  water.  The  insoluble 
portion  was  collected  on  a  tared  filter  dried  and  weighed  145  mg.  of  residue 
insoluble  in  water.  On  heating  this  residue  with  a  mixture  of  10  cc.  Sodium 
Carbonate  test  solution  and  90  cc.  of  distilled  water  there  dissolved  out  75  mg. 
and  I  obtained  a  brown  solution  much  darker  in  color  than  the  origmal  standard 
test  solution.  On  making  this  up  to  the  same  bulk  and  then  standardizing  against 
the  standard  in  Nessler  tubes  this  was  found  to  be  1.5  times  as  strong  as  the 
original  standard.  There  still  remained  on  the  filter  a  portion  of  dark  brown 
scales  of  colored  material  that  was  not  soluble  in  either  water,  alkali  solutions, 
alcohol  or  ether.  These  experiments  were  repeated  with  but  very  slight  differ- 
ence amounting  to  only  5  mg.  of  residue  insoluble  in  water  and  the  resulting  fluids 
were  practically  identical. 

Stevens  Standard  Caramel  Testing  Solution  is  subject  to  the  criticism  that  it 
not  only  involves  considerable  time  and  routine  on  the  part  of  the  pharmacist, 
but  still  more,  that  it  does  not  represent  the  entire  Caramel  as  the  stronger  portion 
of  the  Caramel  coloring,  that  requiring  alkali  for  solution,  is  not  taken  up  and 
his  solution  consequently  represents  only  a  part  of  the  Caramel. 

Dr.  George  A.  Menge  (American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  March.  1911.  113) 
has  criticized  the  Stevens  process  for  standard  caramel  test  solution  and  has 
recommended  in  place  thereof  a  test  solution  made  as  follows : 

"Make  a  sulphuric  acid  solution  by  adding  2  cc.  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
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acid  (specific  gravity  1.84)  to  12  cc.  of  water.  Take  0.5  gm.  of  sugar  in  a  test 
tube,  add  5  cc.  of  the  acid  solution  described  above,  and  heat  the  mixture  in  a 
boiHng  water  bath,  with  mixture  continually  submerged  and  with  constant  agita- 
tion, for  exactly  5  minutes.  Immediately  add  a  littl  cold  water  and  then  35  cc.  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  test-solution  of  potassium  hydroxide;  finally  dilute  to  100  cc." 

I  have  found  this  method  to  yield  fairly  uniform  brown  colored  solutions  but 
not  entirely  of  the  same  tint  as  that  obtained  by  the  Stevens  method.  The  Menge 
process  is  the  color  reaction  of  glucose  wnth  potassium  hydroxide  which  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  Heller's  or  Mohr's  Test  when  applied  as  a  qualitative 
test  in  the  examination  of  urine.  The  color  is  produced  by  gkicose  and  not  by 
Caramel  and  it  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  standard  as  applied  to  standardizing  of 
Caramel  solutions. 

F.  A.  Upsher  Smith  (American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  September,  1911,  411) 
recommends  a  process  for  standardizing  Caramel  by  comparison  with  an  arbitrary 
standard  consisting  of  a  Nesslerized  solution  of  ammonia  using  a  standard  solution 
of  ammonium  oxalate  to  which  2  cc.  Nessler's  solution  is  added  as  the  arbitrary 
standard  fixed  for  comparison.  Here  again  we  are  comparing  Caramel  with 
another  coloring  which  is  dissimilar. 

From  the  writer's  experiments  he  has  become  convinced  that  the  preparations 
of  Caramel  should  be  standardized  against  the  Caramel  color  itself  and  not 
against  substitutes  therefor  as  has  been  done  in  these  proposed  standard  test 
solutions.  This  has  led  to  the  attempt  to  purify  commercial  Caramel  so  as  to 
isolate  the  coloring  material  and  use  this  as  a  basis  for  a  standard  color  solution  to- 
be  used  either  as  a  coloring  itself  or  to  standardize  commercial  Caramels.  It  was 
argued  that  if  a  purified  Caramel  of  fairly  definite  composition  could  be  produced 
that  standard  solutions  could  then  be  made  with  but  ver)'  slight  variation  that 
could  be  used  for  such  purpose.  Commercial  Caramels  contain  an  uncertain 
Quantity  of  unconverted  sugar  and  probably  traces  of  caramelan  and  experiments 
to  produce  a  desiccated  Caramel  by  evaporation  of  a  number  of  commercial 
samples  yielded  a  hygroscopic  material  which  could  not  be  gotten  into  a  suffi- 
ciently definite  form  to  yield  uniform  results. 

Experiments  were  then  tried  upon  the  precipitation  of  the  Caramel  colorings 
by  strong  alcohol  and  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  trials  the  following  formula  was 
evolved  for  a  Purified  Caramel; 

PURIFIED  CARAMEL. 

Caramel 1000  Gm. 

Alcohol    3500  Cc. 

Monohydrated  Sodium  Carbonate 4  Cm. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Weigh  the  Caramel  in  a  capacious  bottle  or  flask  and  add  250  cc.  of  boiling 
water  and  thoroughly  mix.  Then  gradually  add  3000  cc.  of  alcohol,  shaking  after 
each  addition.  Then  set  aside  for  six  hours ;  decant  the  alcohol  on  to  a  filter  and 
wash  the  precipitated  Caramel  color  with  two  portions  of  250  cc.  each  of  alcohol, 
decanting  each  time  the  alcohol  on  to  the  filter.  Drain  the  alcohol  thoroughly 
from  the  precipitate  and  dissolve  it  in  1500  cc.  of  warm  water.  Add  the  Mono- 
hydrated Sodium  Carbonate,  filter  the  solution  and  evaporate  it  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thick  syrup.  Spread  this  upon  sheets  of  glass  or  tin  plates  and  when  dry 
scrape  off  in  scales  the  Purified  Caramel  and  dry  further  in  a  desiccator  over 
Sulphuric  Acid  for  a  day  or  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 
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In  this  process  the  alcohol  dissolves  out  of  the  Caramel,  the  unconverted  sugar 
and  the  bitter  and  most  of  the  odorous  principles  and  only  a  small  amount  of  the 
coloring.  By  distillation  the  alcohol  can  be  recovered  with  but  very  little  loss  and 
used  over  again.  The  Purified  Caramel  so  made  is  in  dark  brown,  shining,  trans- 
lucent scales,  free  from  bitterness  and  without  any  perceptible  sweet  taste  and 
practically  odorless.  It  is  non-hygroscopic  and  dissolves  readily  and  clearly  in 
water  diluted  with  alcohol.  The  yield  averaged  27  per  cent.,  and  the  Purified 
Caramel  when  compared  in  solution  with  the  Caramel  from  which  it  was  made 
showed  a  tinctorial  value  of  three  times  that  of  the  latter.  A  sample  of  tiie 
Puritied  Caramel  so  made  was  exposed  in  an  open  vessel  to  the  atmosphere  during 
a  rainy  spell  of  two  days  when  the  air  was  charged  with  moisture,  yet  it  remained 
in  dr\  non-adhering  scales  which  had  absorbed  but  very  little  water  and  was 
readily  dried  by  being  placed  for  a  short  time  in  the  desiccator.  .  The  addition 
of  the  small  amount  of  Sodium  Carbonate  was  found  to  be  necessary  as  without 
it  the  Purified  Caramel  when  once  made  and  dried  was  not  again  entirely  soluble 
in  water.  This  is  readily  understood  from  the  preliminary  explanation  regarding 
the  composition  of  commercial  Caramels. 

Tincture  of  Caramel. — I  submit  the  following  formula  for  Tincture  of 
Caramel : 

TINCTURE  OF  CARAMEL. 

Purified   Caramel 50  Cm. 

Ammonia  Water  10  Cc. 

Water    740  Cc. 

Alcohol    250  Cc. 

Mix  the  liquids  and  dissolve  the  Purified  Caramel  in  the  mixture;  filter  if 
necessary. 

Tincture  of  Caramel  so  made  appears  to  be  permanent  and  can  be  used  either 
as  a  coloring  or  to  standardize  Caramel  solutions.  1  cc.  tincture  diluted  with  99 
cc.  distilled  water  or  better  still  199  cc.  distilled  water  will  form  comparative 
solutions  against  •which  commercial  Caramels  can  be  readily  standardized. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  formula  proposed  by  the  Committee  for  Tincture  of 
Caramel  was  10  per  cent,  of  the  Caramel  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  formula 
given.  The  formula  now  submitted  contains  but  5  per  cent,  of  the  Purified 
Caramel,  but  as  this  is  three  times  the  strength  of  the  commercial  Caramel  the 
tincture  resulting  from  this  formula  is  very-  materially  stronger  than  the  formula 
first  submitted  to  the  Committee.  If  5  per  cent,  be  considered  too  strong  then  it 
can  be  reduced  to  2.5  per  cent,  or  to  such  strength  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  TEN  SAMPLES  OF  CUDBEAR.* 


HUGH    CRAIG. 


Ever  since  I  was  first  attracted  by  the  red  and  green  show  globes  in  the  apothe- 
cary's windows,  the  color  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  has  been  of  interest  to 
me,  and  this  interest  has  led  me  to  much  experimentation.  This  paper  is  the 
result  of  one  series  of  experiments.  But  I  had  a  particular  reason  for  undertaking 
the  experiments  with  cudbear :    I  was  desirous  of  reconciling  the  frequent  state- 


*Read  at  the  February  meeting:  of  the  N.  Y.  Branch. 
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ment  to  the  effect  that  by  using  powdered  cudbear  in  the  proportions  directed  in 
the  proposed  formula  for  red  ehxir  the  uniformity  of  the  color  of  that  preparation 
was  assured,  with  the  recent  report  that  the  amount  of  coloring  principle  to  be 
obtained  from  cudbear  varied  in  different  samples  as  much  as  1  to  2. 

So  I  procured  ten  samples  of  powdered  cudbear  from  ten  retail  drug  stores, 
two  each  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia;  and  one  each  in  Trenton, 
Princeton,  Englewood,  and  Boonton.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  drug  was 
obtainable  in  only  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  stores  visited.  Each  sample  was 
extracted,  in  the  proportion  suggested  in  the  formula  for  red  elixir,  with  a  men- 
struum consisting  of  alcohol,  glycerin,  and  water  in  the  proportions  of  one.  one, 
and  two  volumes. 

There  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  powders  in  the  men- 
struum, particularly  with  regard  to  the  rate  at  which  they  imparted  color  to  the 
liquid.  One  of  the  samples  had  scarcely  tinged  the  menstruum  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  and  at  the  end  of  several  hours  the  difference  in  color-  of  the  liquids  was 
many  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  finished  "elixir."  The  process  of  extraction 
was  carried  on  for  eighteen  hours,  with  occasional  shaking  during  the  first  three 
and  last  one.  To  this  long  maceration  I  attribute  the  fact  that  the  colors  of  the 
finished  liquids  are  deeper  than  that  of  several  lots  made  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  proposed  process — of  course  the  difference  in  the  menstruums  must  also  be 
recognized  as  bearing  upon  this  feature. 

Here  is  a  tabulation  of  my  observations : 
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A  portion  of  the  same  menstruum,  colored  with  an  equivalent  amount  of  an  old 
tincture  of  cudbear,  had  a  shade  of  cherry-red  brighter  and  a  trifle  lighter  than 
sample  1. 
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Tlie  statements  of  color  in  the  foregoing  talile  are  arl)itrary  hut  the  liest  possiijle 
in  the  absence  of  a  standard  hst  of  colors  for  solutions.  The  color  of  No.  1 
approximates  very  closely  that  of  a  1  in  13000  aqueous  .solution  of  fuchsin  ;  hut 
the  cudbear  solution  has  a  purplish  tinge  in  thin  layers. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  observations  are  not  (|uite  so  obvious 
as  they  at  first  appear.  The  ten  lots  of  cudbear  range  through  six  distinct  shades ; 
and  there  are  six  markedly  different  colors  among  the  .solutions;  but  there  is  no 
direct  relation  between  the  color  of  the  drug  and  the  color  of  the  resulting  solu- 
tion. It  is  plain  that  uniformity  of  color  is  not  assured  by  the  use  of  cudbear 
per  se,  and  that  some  standard  of  color  based  upon  a  solution  of  a  stable,  definite 
coloring  principle  is  the  only  means  by  which  even  approximate  uniformity 
becomes  possible. 


BETTER  TIMES  FOR  RETAIE  PHARMACISTS. 

"Some  of  our  readers  who  are  still  in  pharmacy  have  had  sufficiently  long 
experience  to  date  back  to  the  time  when  about  all  that  a  pharmacist  knew 
regarding  his  neighbor  was  what  disgruntled  customers  of  his  competitors  told 
him.  In  those  days  pharmacists  were  more  likely  to  look  the  other  way  than 
they  were  to  greet  a  fellow  pharmacist  when  they  accidentally  met.  Times 
are  now  quite  different  and  it  is  due  to  the  good  work  of  local  organizations. 
Pharmacists  have  learned  to  know  their  neighbors  as  neighbors  and  to  look  upon 
their  competitors  as  fellow-pharmacists  in  the  profession  and  trade. 

"While  the  social  feature  and  the  friendly  feeling  is  an  important  factor  in 
human  life,  it  is  the  financial  side*  of  the  present  day  pharmacists'  calling  that  gives 
the  most  important  contrast  with  conditions  a  few  years  ago.  Retail  pharmacists 
who  once  hesitated  to  pay  one  dollar  per  year  dues  in  a  state  association  are  now 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  one  dollar  per  month  in  their  local  organization,  in 
addition  to  belonging  to  the  state  association  and  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
They  realize  that  the  money  invested  in  annual  dues  is  really  a  business  invest- 
ment. Dividends  are  not  paid  regularly  semi-annually,  as  is  the  case  with  bonds, 
but  the  returns  are  just  as  certain  and  as  useful  when  they  do  come.  The  Chicago 
R.  D.  A.,  at  its  recent  annual  meeting,  approved  of  a  budget  covering  $13,000.00 
expenses  for  the  current  year.  Among  the  items  was  a  contingent  fund  for  legal 
services.  Members  who  get  into  difficulty  through  the  regular  routine  of  the  drug 
business  are  not  left  to  their  own  fate,  but  are  backed  in  their  positions  by  the 
entire  membership  of  the  C.  R.  D.  A.  and  its  corporate  body.  This  one  feature  of 
paying  dividends  to  members  is  alone  worth  the  expense  of  membership.  It  is 
true  that  members  may  go  along  for  a  lifetime  without  legal  complications,  but 
many  of  our  readers  have  had  the  bitter  experience  of  suits  of  various  kinds  for 
which  thev  were  in  no  moral  sense  to  blame."- -Mcxcr  Brothers  Druqqist. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  CONSTANTS  OF  SEVERAL 
UNUSUAL  FIXED  OILS— 

i.  e.,  SILKWORM  CHRYSALIDS,  GRAPE  SEED  AND  TEA  SEED  OILS. 


CHARLES    H.    LA  WALL. 


The  present  day  tendency  in  manufacturing  operations  is  toward  the  utilization- 
of  materials  which  were  formerly  discarded  as  valueless  and  our  knowledge  is 
constantly  being  enriched  by  the  publication  of  facts  concerning  substances  which 
are  being  produced  as  by-products  and  for  which  appropriate  uses  must  be  found. 

Three  rather  uncommon  fixed  oils  have  come  into  my  possession  recently  which 
illustrate  this  modern  tendency  in  an  excellent  manner.  All  of  them  were  received 
from  Mr.  W.  J.  Warner,  superintendent  of  a  glycerin  refinery  at  Berkeley, 
California. 

Silkzuorm  Oil. — Oil  from  silkworm  chrysalids  has  been  mentioned  in  literature 
several  times  as  a  commercial  possibility.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chem- 
ical Industry,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  9,  page  555,  it  was  stated  that  in  the  ten  years 
preceding  1908  there  were  produced  as  a  by-product  of  the  silk  industry  in  Italy 
alone,  32,000,000  pounds  of  the  chrysalids.  which  were  practically  all  used  for 
fertilizing  purposes.  As  they  contain  about  20  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil  obtainable 
by  expression  or  the  use  of  solvents  and  as  the  residue  after  the  extraction  of  the 
oil  would  possess  a  manurial  value  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  original  material, 
the  probability  of  such  an  oil  becoming  an  article  of  commerce  is  clearly  evident. 

The  sample  of  silkworm  oil  in  my  possession  has  a  brownish-yellow  color  and 
a  somewhat  disagreeable  odor.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9221  at  15°  C,  an 
acid  number  of  17.76,  a  saponification  number  of  202.46  and  an  iodine  value  of 
142.2.    The  refraction  figure  on  the  Zeiss  butyro-refractometer  was  70°  at  25°  C. 

Tea  Seed  Oil. — Tea  seed  oil,  as  produced  and  used  for  edible  and  manufac- 
turing purposes  in  Japan,  is  not  derived  from  the  Thea  sinensis,  the  species  of 
which  produces  commercial  tea  leaves,  but  from  Thea  sasanqua,  a  plant  of  totally 
different  character  cultivated  only  for  its  seeds.  This  oil,  when  obtained  by 
expression,  contains  such  notable  quantities  of  saponin  as  to  practically  unfit  it 
for  edible  purposes,  though  when  made  by  extraction  with  volatile  solvents  it  is 
practically  free  from  that  irritating  substance. 

The  exact  origin  or  method  of  preparation  of  the  sample  in  my  possession  is 
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unknown.  Its  proi)ei-ties  are  as  follows:  Specific  gravity,  0.9h)5  at  13  C;  acid 
number,  1.52;  saponification  number.  196.55;  iodine  number,  86.7;  butyro- 
refractometer  reading,  62°  at  25°  C. 

Grape  Seed  Oil. — Grape  seed  oil  has  been  produced  for  some  time  as  a  by- 
product of  the  wine  industry  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  until  recently  no  attempt 
was  made  in  this  country  to  utilize  the  seeds.  Several  years  ago  the  production 
of  this  oil  was  begun  in  connection  with  the  seeded  raisin  industry  and  the  output 
of  oil  was  reported  last  year  to  have  reached  over  300,000  pounds.  The  sample 
submitted  was  a  bland,  pleasant  nutty  flavored  oil  of  bright  sparkling  appearance 
and  showing  the  following  characteristics:  Specific  gravity,  0.9215  at  15-' C; 
acid  number,  100.10;  butyro-refractometer  reading,  71°  at  25""  C. 

The  foregoing  data  are  submitted  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  these 
respective  oils. 


KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  SOME  U.  S.  P.  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTIONS 

(CONCLUSIONS) 


A.   H.   CLARK. 


At  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  I  commenced  the  presentation  of  a  series  of  re- 
ports on  the  keeping  quality  of  certain  U.  S.  P.  Volumetric  solutions.  These 
solutions  have  been  under  observation,  in  some  instances  for  more  than  four 
years,  and  I  wish  to  present  a  summary  of  the  work  done.  In  some  instances 
the  results  are  such  as  would  v/arrant  definite  conclusions. 

TENTH    NORMAL  SODIUM   THIOSULPHATE  V.   S. 

Various  schemes  for  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  this  solution  were 
tried.  The  solution  was  made  from  common  crystals  and  C.  P.  granular  sodium 
thiosulphate  using  common  hydrant  water  and  distilled  water.  Tlie  solutions 
were  made  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  varying  quantities  of  sodium  hydroxide. 
"Preservatives"  were  added  in  the  form  of  thymol,  resorcinol,  formaldehyde,  etc. 
The  solutions  were  preserved  in  transparent  bottles,  amber  bottles,  cork  stoppered 
or  glass  stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  the  light,  and  exposed  to  the  light.  In 
every  instance  deterioration  was  shown  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Summarv' — Solutions  made  from  C.  P.  thiosulphate  and  distilled  water  kept  as 
well  as  any.  Protection  from  light  and  the  addition  of  alkali  seem  to  retard  the 
decomposition  slightly  but  do  not  prevent  it.  So  far  as  the  result  of  these  ex- 
periments go  it  is  not  safe  to  use  a  tenth  normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.  S.  that 
is  more  than  a  month  old,  no  matter  how  prepared  and  stored,  without  re- 
standardization. 

TENTH   NORMAL  POTASSIUM    PERMANGANATE  V.  S. 

Solution  No.  1 — This  solution  was  standardized  on  April  5.  1908.  and  had  a 
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factor  of  1.0433.     August  3,  1911.  three  years  and  four  months  later  the  factor 
is  the  same. 

Summary — Permanganate  solutions  keep  much  better  than  is  popularly  be- 
lieved. If  time  is  allowed  for  the  initial  decomposition,  if  any,  to  take  place,  the 
solution  keeps  at  least  three  years. 

TENTH  NORMAL  BROMINE  V.  S. 

Solution  No.  5 — This  solution  was  standardized  May  20,  1908,  and  had  a  factor 
of  1.0144.  August  3,  1911,  three  years  and  two  months  later  the  factor  is  the 
same. 

Summar)- — The  work  on  this  solution,  as  well  as  on  several  others,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  tenth  normal  bromine  V.  S.  of  the  U.  S.  P.  will  retain  its  strength 
for  at  least  three  years  under  ordinary  conditions. 

TENTH    NORMAL   IODINE  V.   S. 

Solution  No.  2 — This  solution  was  standardized  May  8.  1908  and  had  a  factor 
of  0.9541.  There  was  loss  in  strength  during  the  first  few  months  but  for  fourteen 
months  it  remained  of  nearly  constant  strength.  August  3,  1911.  the  factor  is- 
0.9200. 

Summary — Tenth  Normal  Iodine  V.  S.,  U.  S.  P.,  deteriorates  rapidly  when 
freshly  made  and  even  after  some  time  it  gradually  loses  strength.  It  should  be 
standardized  frequently  for  the  first  few  weeks  and  if  kept  longer  than  a  month 
restandardized  every  month  or  so. 

TENTH    NORMAL   POTASSIUM   SULPHOCYANIDE  V.   S. 

Solution  No.  1 — This  solution  was  standardized  October  20,  1906.  and  had  a 
factor  of  1.0636.  August  3,  1911.  four  years  and  ten  months  later  the  factor  is 
the  same. 

Summary — The  work  on  this  solution  as  well  on  several  others  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  solution  keeps  indefinitely. 

TENTH   NORMAL  SILVER   NITRATE  V.   S. 

Solution  No.  .  . — This  solution  was  standardized  December  16,  1909.  and  had  a 
factor  of  1.0823.  August  3.  1911.  two  years  and  eight  months  later,  the  factor  is 
the  same. 

Summary — This  solution  retains  its  titer  much  better  than  is  popularly  believed, 
and  if  prepared  and  preserved  in  the  manner  described  will  keep  more  than  two 
vears. 
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PHARAIACOPa<JAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  ACUXITI-:. 


WILLIAM    MANSFIELD. 


\'arious  species  of  aconite  have  been  used  from  ancient  tinics.  first  for  crinnnal 
purposes  and  in  latter  times  for  their  mc.Ucinal  value.  The  United  .States  and 
British  pharmacopoeias  recognize  only  the  tuberous  root  of  aconituin  nai)ellus, 
yet  the  rec|uirements  of  the  two  pharmacopccias  are  c|uite  different.  'i"liere  is  no 
doubt  about  the  kind  of  tulierous  root  official  in  the  British  Pharmacoixeia  as  it 
states  clearly  that  aconite  must  be  grown  in  l-jigland  and  that  the  tuber  must  be 
collected  in  autumn  and  have  an  undeveloped  flower  bud.  This  means  that  it  is 
the  tuber  separated  from  the  tuber  bearing  the  flower  cluster  at  the  close  of  the 
flowering  season.  The  United  States  Pharmacoptjeia  states  that  aconite  is  the 
dried  tuberous  root  of  aconitum  napellus  collected  in  autumn.  In  the  description 
it  says:  "Slenderly  conical,  4  to  10  cm.  long,  10  to  20  mm.  thick  at  the  crown; 
occasionally  split;"  etc.;  no  mention  being  made  of  an  undeveloped  bud  or  a 
hollow  stem  base;  so  that  apparently  one  may  take  his  choice  of  a  tuber  with  an 
undeveloped  flower  bud,  which  is  a  plump  starchy  tuber,  or  a  tuber  which  is 
shriveled  and  heavily  wrinkled,  containing  little  starch  and  with  a  sunken  stem 
base,  that  is,  if  the  stem  were  cut  on  a  level  with  the  tuber. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  aconite  of  commerce.  A  very  small  percentage  of 
commercial  aconite  consists  of  a  starchy  tuber  with  an  undeveloped  flower  bud. 
These  occur  usually  attached  to  the  mother  tubers.  The  tuber  with  the  flower 
stem  removed  to  the  level  of  the  tuber  is  not  usual.  The  usual  type  of  aconite  of 
commerce  is  an  aconite  tuber  which  bore  the  flower  cluster  and  with  portions  of 
the  flowering  stem,  varying  from  j^  to  3  inches  in  length.  The  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  does  not  allow  any  stem  to  be  present,  yet  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  find  a  sample  of  aconite  in  the  market  without  stems.  This  means  that 
the  average  sample  of  aconite  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia.  Fortunately  we  have  a  chemical  check  on  aconite,  and  if  it  yields 
0.5  per  cent  of  aconitine  upon  assay,  it  will  meet  the  official  requirements  chem- 
ically, if  not  botanically. 

In  order  to  see  if  the  starchy  tuber  contained  as  much  aconitine  as  the  non- 
starchy  tuber,  assays  were  made  of  the  tubers  occurring  in  pairs  after  being 
separated  and  reduced  to  a  number  forty  powder.  The  result  of  the  analysis 
showed  the  non-starchy  tuberous  root  to  be  richer  in  aconitine  than  the  starchy 
tuberous  root.  While  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  it  tends  to  show  the  com- 
parative amounts  of  the  active  constituents  present  in  the  starchy  and  non-starchy 
tuberous  root.  Economically  only  the  tuber  which  bore  the  flower  stem  should  be 
used.  The  separated  daughter  tuber  may  be  planted  to  produce  the  flower  cluster 
and  a  daughter  tuber  which  at  the  close  of  its  flowering  period  may  be  collected 
for  market.  It  interested  me  to  note  that  through  the  short  rhizome  which  con- 
nects the  two  tuberous  roots,  two  vascular  strands  pass,  each  with  a  distinct 
endodermis.  If  obseiwed  closely,  many  of  the  specimens  will  show  where  this 
rhizome  has  been  cut  across  separating  the  two  tuberous  roots  and  showing  the 
two  vascular  strands. 

Brieflv  stated,  there  are  five  types  of  aconitum  napellus  on  the  market:  first. 
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Figure  1. 
(Powdered  Aconite  Stems.) 
1.  Transverse  parenchyma  with  intercellular  spaces.  2.  Longitudinal 
parenchyma  with  intercellular  space.  2'  Longitudinal  parenchyma  with 
starch  grains.  3.  Stone  cells  (often  with  dark  brown  contents).  4.  Fibers. 
5.  Conducting  cells  with  spiral  thickening  and  xylem  parenchyma.  6.  Part 
of  a  pitted  vessel  with  bordered  pores.  7.  Reticulated  conducting  cells.  8. 
Starch,  single  and  compound,  scattered  throughout  the  field.  9.  Pith  paren- 
chyma with  porous  walls.  10.  Stomata,  guard  cells  and  surrounding  cells 
of  the  epidermis. 

Starchy  aconite  with  an  undeveloped  terminal  flower  bud ;  second,  non-starchy 
aconite  wdth  a  hollow  stem  base ;  third,  non-starchy  aconite  with  stem  base  attached 
(usual  type)  ;  fourth,  aconite  in  pairs,  the  non-starchy  tuber  with  a  hollow  stem 
base  or  a  portion  of  the  stem,  together  with  a  starchy  tuber  having  an  undeveloped 
flower  bud;  and  fifth,  combinations  of  the  above  four  types. 
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If  the  non-starchy  tuber  only  be  collected 
there  would  be  insured  a  constant  supply. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  tuber  bear- 
ing flower  cluster  will,  when  freed  from  any 
portion  of  the  stem,  meet  the  official  require- 
ments. Specimen  number  one  illustrates  such 
a  sample  and  assays  0.6  per  cent,  of  aconitine. 
At  any  rate  let  the  next  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia state  whether  the  tuberous  root 
with  an  undeveloped  flower  bud,  or  the  tuber- 
ous root  which  bore  the  flower  cluster  shall 
be  used  :  and  also  what  length  of  stem  base, 
if  any,  will  be  allowed. 

POWDERED   ACONITUM    NAPELLUS. 

Powdered  aconite  stems  exhibit  many 
striking  and  characteristic  cells.  The  epi- 
dermal cells  occur  usually  as  opaque  or  trans- 
lucent reddish-brown  fragments.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  cell  wall  is  broken  and 
the  contents  forced  out;  it  is  then  possible  to 
see  the  outline  of  the  epidermal  cells  and  the 
stoma.  The  guard  cells  are  clear  and  are 
found  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  cells 
(TO).  The  transverse  parenchyma  (1)  has 
about  the  same  appearance  in  the  powder  that 
it  has  in  the  cross  section.  The  longitudinal 
parenchyma  with  starch  (2)  is  more  abun- 
dant in  a  number  eighty  powder.  Number  2' 
is  longitudinal  parenchyma  with  an  intercellu- 
lar space,  but  free  from  starch.  The  stone 
cells  (3)  vary  in  form  and  size  and  the  walls 
and  cell  contents  are  often  reddish-brown  or, 
if  the  walls  are  whitish,  the  contents  will  be 
reddish-brown.  The  fibers  (4)  vary  in  length 
and  diameter,  the  walls  have  simple  pores  and 
the  one  end  is  often  square  or  blunt.  The 
simplest  conducting  cells  have  spiral  thicken- 
ing of  the  walls,  and  this  is  often  seen  de- 
tached in  the  form  of  a  true  spiral  (5).  Pitted 
cells  with  bordered  pores  (6)  and  reticulate 
conducting  cells  (7)  are  found.  Scattered 
throughout  the  field  are  found  single  rounded 
starch  grains  (8),  with  cleft  hilum,  two-com- 
pound grains  with  a  V-shaped  hilum,  and 
compound  grains  with  an  indistinct  hilum. 
The  pith  parenchyma  cells  (9)  when  seen  in 
longitudinal  view  have  numerous  pores.     The 
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Flpure  2. 
Cross  Section  of  Aconite  Stem. 
1.  Epidermal  cells  with  reddish- 
brown  cell  contents.  2.  CortlcaJ 
parcnchvma  with  intercellular  spaces. 
?>.  Stone  cells.  4.  Fibers.  5.  Sieve 
and  .siirroundlnsr  cells.  G.  Ducts  and 
trachelds.  7.  Xylem  parenchyma.  8. 
Fibers.  9.  Pith  parenchyma.  10.  In- 
tercellular space. 
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presence  of  aconite  stems  in  powdered  aconite  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fibers  (4), 
by  the  thicker-walled  parenchyma  cells  (2),  by  the  epidermis  with  stoma  (10), 
and  by  fewer  stone  cells.  The  fibers  can  also  be  determined  chemically  by  an 
estimation  of  the  crude  fiber. 

STRUCTURE    OF    THE    CROSS    SECTION    OF    ACONITUM    NAPELLUS    STEM. 

In  the  cross  section  of  the  larger  stem  bases  of  aconitum  napellus,  there  are  fifty 
or  more  bundles.  The  fibers  form  nearly  a  complete  ring  with  an  arch  of  fibers 
just  outward  from  each  phloem  portion  of  the  bundle  and  extending  inward  often 
completely  enclosing  the  xylem  and  forming  a  closed  collateral  bundle.  This  is 
true  only  of  the  older  formed  bundles.  As  the  stem  increases  in  diameter  new 
bundles  are  formed  which  at  first  have  fibers  surrounding  only  the  phloem  portion 
of  the  bundle  and  then  only  a  few  cells  wide.  The  cross  section  exhibits  the 
following  structure :  The  epidermal  cells  ( 1 )  are  radially  elongated,  thin-walled 
cells  with  reddish-brown  contents;  the  cortical  parenchyma  cells  (2)  are  thick- 
walled,  nearly  circular  in  outline,  with  prominent,  mostly  triangular  intercellular 
spaces,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  we  near  the  fibrous  sheath.  Among  the 
cortical  parenchyma  cells  are  found  large  thin-walled  stone  cells  (3).  Frequently 
not  more  than  one  is  found  between  the  epidermis  and  the  fibrous  layer,  while 
in  other  sections  several  stone  cells  occur.  The  fibers  (4 )  have  a  rounded  outline, 
the  walls  are  yellowish-white,  thick,  with  small  cell  cavity  and  show  clearly  the 
line  of  separation  of  the  fibers,  which  appear  as  a  dark  line  between  the  cells.  The 
fibers  (8)  inward  from  the  xylem  are  thinner-walled  than  those  surrounding  the 
phloem.  The  cells  of  the  phloem  (5)  are  thin-walled  and  irregular  in  outline,  no 
sharp  distinction  being  seen  between  true  sieve  cells  and  surrounding  cells.  In 
some  of  the  bundles  the  cambium  cells  are  quite  distinct ;  while  in  other  bundles 
no  characteristic  cambium  was  observed.  The  conducting  cells  of  the  xylem  (6) 
vary  greatly  in  diameter  and  are  surrounded  by  parenchyma  cells  (7).  The  pith 
parenchyma  cells  (9)  are  thick-walled,  nearly  circular  in  outline  and  fiilled  with 
starch  grains.  The  intercellular  spaces  (10)  are  larger  than  in  the  cortex  and 
they  are  quite  frequently  quadrangular  or  pentangular. 


THE  AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Every  progressive  wide-awake  pharmacist  in  the  United  States  is  or  should  be 
a  member  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  This  organization  stands 
for  that  which  is  highest  and  best  in  American  pharmacy.  It  has  wielded  and  is 
waelding  a  powerful  influence  in  the  development  of  medical  practice.  It  is 
endeavoring  to  so  raise  the  status  of  pharmacy  as  to  place  it  on  an  unquestioned 
professional  basis.  It  would  be  a  long  story  to  relate  all  that  this  body  stands 
for  and  does  in  pharmacy.    At  its  head  are  the  American  leaders  in  pharmacy. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  improvement,  the  development  of  your  calling, 
become  a  member,  remain  a  member,  attend  the  annual  meetings  (if  possible) 
and  become  informed  on  what  is  happening  in  the  front  ranks  of  American 
pharmacy.  Send  for  membership  application  blanks  to  Professor  W.  B.  Day.  74 
East  Twelfth  Street,  Chicago.  Become  a  member  as  soon  as  possible  and  be  at 
the  meeting  at  Denver.  Colorado,  the  week  of  August  19.  1912. — Pacific 
Pharmacist. 
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Papers   Presented  at   the    Fifty-Ninth    Convention 


ARK  THE  l'Rl-:SENT  DAY  NEEDS  OE  THE  PRACTICAL  PIL\k.\L-\CEST 
MET  BY  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  CURRICULUM? 


L.   E.  SAVRE. 


An  individual  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  vending  of  drugs  can  only  serve 
efficiently  the  social  body  of  which  he  is  an  organic  part  by  reason  of  careful 
training  to  such  service.  If.  like  the  poet,  the  pharmacist  needs  to  be  born  to  his 
task,  it  is  equally  requisite  that  his  innate  capacities  be  thoroughly  and  system- 
atically perfected.  The  nature  of  his  profession  is  such  that  failure  to  perform 
his  duty  involves  something  more  than  the  mere  sacrifice  of  his  own  success;  it 
involves  injury  to  the  well-being  and  health  or  after  life  of  those  whom  he  is 
intended  to  serve. 

Yet,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  pharmacist  be  fully 
equipped  for  his  vocation,  there  is  another  consideration  calling  for  almost  equal 
emphasis ;  namely^  that  the  pharmaceutical  student  be  not  obliged  to  spend  his 
time  in  any  activity  which  does  not  really  prepare,  or  in  any  activity  oflFering  really 
valuable  preparation,  longer  than  necessary  While  he  is  learning,  he  is  on 
expense ;  and  he  feels  that  his  time  should  be  worth  something  to  him.  More- 
over, those  branches  which  have  little  bearing  on  his  future  work  may  have  a 
tendencv  to  obscure  those  possessing  real  value.  Hence  the  importance  of  securing 
a  pharmaceutical  curriculum  that,  while  it  meets  the  present  day  needs  of  the 
practical  pharmacist,  does  so  at  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

Three  questions  at  once  present  themselves  for  consideration.  Are  we  going 
to  plan  the  curriculum  of  the  pharmaceutical  student  with  reference  to  the  prog- 
ress we  would  like  to  see  his  profession  make,  or  shall  we  base  it  upon  the  need 
of  the  public  for  protection  against  incompetent  servants;  or  shall  w«^  strive 
merely  to  make  of  him  an  accurate  and  reliable  business  man  ? 

The  importance  of  providing  for  the  advancement  of  pharmacy  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Lack  of  attention  to  this  matter  on  the  part  of  those  most  deeply 
concerned  has  already  permitted  a  lamentable  decline  in  the  profession.  The 
pharmacv  of  today  offers  greater  complications  than  that  of  fifty  years  ago.  since 
it  takes  more  of  a  chemist  to  detect  error  than  to  manufacture;  and  inadequate 
preparation  for  the  work  invites  imposition.  Moreover,  as  methods  of  drugless 
healing,  legitimate  and  otherwise,  flourish,  the  dependence  of  therapy  upon  phar- 
macy diminishes ;  hence  the  druggist  whose  early  training  has  given  him  a  mental 
equipment  of  the  mere  facts  of  his  trade  must  supplement  his  stock  of  goods  with 
notions  and  stationery  in  order  to  make  a  living.     Yet  the  retrogression  we  have 
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seen  will  be  exceeded  by  that  we  may  see  if  Schools  of  Pharmacy  do  not  arouse 
themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  future.  When  graduation  from  a  pharmaceutical 
course  marks  a  real  commencement  in  a  career  progressive  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  the  standard  set  by  the  other  professions,  the  pharmacist  does  not  enter 
avenues  of  trade,  but  instead  takes  urinalysis,  microscopy,  and  other  laboratory 
burdens  off  the  shoulders  of  the  physician.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  pharmacy 
become  in  the  fullest  measure  what  it  has  been  and  should  be — an  honored  and 
honorable  profession. 

Many  of  the  best  schools  of  pharmacy  already  recognize  this  need.  Courses 
are  gradually  lengthening  out  so  as  to  include  more  of  both  basic  and  special 
sciences ;  and  the  training  is  in  all  ways  more  thorough.  Looking  over  the  curri- 
culum of  the  various  .schools,  we  find  prominent  a  tendency  toward  building  up 
courses  of  study  with  direct  reference  to  the  advancement  of  pharmacy  as  a 
profession. 

Yet  there  is  danger  in  too  extreme  an  adherence  to  this  point  of  view.  There 
is  very  possibly  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  best  colleges  to  become  too 
scientific.  We  must  not  with  gazing  at  stars  lose  our  consciousness  of  present  day 
needs.  The  public  demands  efficient  service  now;  and  the  facility  with  which 
this  demand  is  met  determines  broadly  the  whole  welfare  of  the  future.  Thus 
preparation  for  public  service  is  in  the  highest  degree  important ;  and  between  it 
and  preparation  for  scientific  progress  there  must  be  active  coordination.  We 
can  dispense  with  neither. 

The  public  is  peculiarly  at  the  mercy  of  the  decisions  of  the  pharmacist,  be  he 
wise  or  unwise.  The  degree  of  responsibility  for  common  welfare  which  the 
pharmacist  must  carry  is  correspondingly  great;  and  for  such  responsibility,  the 
curriculum  of  training  schools  should  be  designed  to  fit  him.  Heedlessness  in 
mere  details  may  be  frought  with  grave  consequences.  I  quote  from  a  letter  by 
Wilhelm  Bodemann  to  the  Pacific  Pharmacist  regarding  an  experience  with  grad- 
uates of  pharmaceutical  schools : 

"Three  happened  to  come  at  the  same  time,  just  as  I  took  a  prescription  calling 
for  ten  grammes  chloral  hydrate  in  two  ounces  of  vehicle.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful. 
I  asked  them  to  put  it  up  for  me.  The  one  with  the  blue  ribbon  parchment  asked 
me  if  I  had  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  for  dispensing  purposes — that's 
the  way  he  was  going  to  put  this  recipe  calling  for  chloral  hydrate.  I  asked  the 
three  of  them  how  much  of  a  dose  they  would  have  of  the  chloral  hydrate.  They 
all  guessed  it  wrong ;   none  could  figure  t." 

We  scarcely  need  to  comment  on  the  inability  of  these  young  men,  from  what- 
ever schools  they  were  graduated,  to  protect  the  public  from  its  own  ignorances. 
The  curricula  of  pharmaceutical  schools  should  be  so  planned  as  to  admit  of  an 
abundance  of  actual  practical  experience  in  making  up  prescriptions. 

Thus  we  note  the  importance  of  both  of  the  first  two  questions  in  making  up  a 
pharmaceutical  curriculum.  The  third  remains  to  be  considered.  Should  business 
training  be  included  in  the  course  of  study?  Unquestionably,  since  modern 
practical  pharmacists  are  more  often  concerned  with  the  purchasing  and  vending 
of  pharmaceutical  supplies  than  with  manufacturing  them,  students  must  be  in 
some  wise  prepared  for  this  phase  of  their  work.     Business  training  is  a  factor 
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important  enough  to  make  or  mar  future  success.  To  give  it  precedency  over 
scientific  training  would  be  a  grave  mistake ;  yet,  if  Schools  of  Pharmacy  are  to 
graduate  students  really  prepared  to  enter  upon  their  vocation,  there  must  be 
included  in  the  course  of  study  something  of  practical  business  training. 

While  this  paper  was  under  contemplation,  the  author  sent  out  a  number  of 
circular  letters  to  members  of  the  laity  and  heads  of  Schools  of  Pharmacy  inviting 
answers,  with  suggestions,  to  the  three  questions  we  have  been  considering; 
namely :  Shall  the  present  needs  of  pharmaceutical  education  be  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  pharmaceutical  science  and  progress ;  or,  shall  it  be  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  which  is  to  be  protected  from  incompetency;  or.  shall 
we  admit  the  business  point  of  view?  The  responses  were  enthusiastic  and  to  the 
point.    One  writer  says  : 

"The  present  needs  of  pharmaceutical  education  should  be  viewed,  according  to 
my  judgment,  from  both  the  standpoints  covered  by  your  first  and  second  ques- 
tions, with  the  emphasis  decidedly  upon  the  first."  ' 

Another  writes : 

"I  fail  to  see  how  a  comprehensive  course  of  pharmaceutical  education  can  or 
ought  to  be  viewed  other  than  from  the  standpoint  of  pharmaceutical  science  and 
progress  and  at  the  same  time  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  aiming  to 
protect  it  against  incompetency.  I  realize  the  difBculty  of  a  nice  balance  of  both 
of  these  requirements.  Both  are  essential,  yet  I  sometimes  feel  that  the  tendency 
of  the  pharmaceutical  pedagogues  is  toward  the  idealistic  rather  than  the  practical. 
While  these  high  ideals  as  to  the  necessity  of  pharmaceutical  progress  along  the 
lines  of  the  sciences,  is  to  be  encouraged,  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  that  makes  me 
believe  that  much  is  so  top-heavy  that  it  becomes  impractical,  and  fails  from  its 
impracticability  to  fit  the  student  to  properly  discharge  his  duty  as  a  protector  of 
the  public." 

The  further  need  of  business  training  was  touched  by  a  number  of  these  cor- 
respondents.   One  of  them  says : 

"Pharmaceutical  education  cannot  ignore  the  proper  business  development  of 
the  student,  so  as  to  equip  him  with  the  knowledge  of  business  methods  that  will 
aid  him  in  the  earning  of  a  livelihood.  The  sole  aim  of  pharmaceutical  education 
should  never  to  be  made  the  teaching  of  business  metliods  or  the  development  of 
trade  traits;  yet,  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  business  is  certainly 
essential." 

Another  writes : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  if  practicing  pharmacists  cannot  supply  in  their  own  estab- 
lishments the  business  training  that  they  require  their  clerks  to  possess,  the  latter 
should  be  required  to  attend  a  business  college.  Yet  even  upon  completion  of  a 
business  course  the  young  men  could  not  possibly  be  qualified  in  every  sense  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  average  drug  store  without  considerable  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  drug  store  and  drug  store  laboratory.  The  pharmacists  who  demand 
fully  trained  assistants  without  in  any  way  assisting  in  their  training  are,  in  my 
opinion,  unreasonable." 

In  addition  to  the  latter  citation  we  need  only  reiterate  that  business  training" 
should  be  an  addition  to,  not  a  subtraction  from  the  course.    The  best  interests  of 
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the  public  will  be  served  when  our  professional  pharmacist  has  business  ability 
enough  to  make  the  profession  sufficiently  lucrative.  And,  too,  the  profession 
will  be  best  served  as  it  will  attract  virile  and  progressive  men.  Indeed,  the  need 
of  lengthening  the  course  for  a  number  of  other  reasons  should  be  recognized. 
Even  the  two-year  man  can  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  fundamentals  and  still  have 
time  to  master  urine  and  stomach  analyses,  and  other  subjects  looking  toward  that 
advancement  of  the  profession  that  we  deem  desirable.  Ample  time  should  be 
given  to  chemical  analysis,  research,  and  theoretical  and  practical  pharmacy. 

So  far,  we  have  been  considering  only  those  pharmaceutical  schools  whose 
curricula  are  shaped  by  necessities  of  the  present  and  ideals  for  the  future.  We, 
unfortunately,  have  in  large  numbers,  however,  a  class  of  schools  which  exist 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  a  gullible  public.  In  six  months,  or  even 
less  time,  they  graduate  students  with  just  a  sufficient  smattering  of  the  essentials 
to  enable  them  to  get  past  pharmaceutical  boards  too  much  interested  in  the  lucra- 
tive side  of  pharmacy.  The  information  possessed  by  such  candidates  is  not 
thoroughly  enough  grounded  to  enable  them  to  adequately  or  safely  serve  the 
public.  Yet  they  are  permitted  to  compete  with  legitimate  men  to  the  injury  of 
the  profession.  I  have  in  mind  two  such  instances.  In  the  one  case  a  young  man 
too  poor  to  stay  in  school  over  twenty  weeks  "passed  the  board."  He  returned 
in  a  year  as  proprietor  of  two  stores,  having  been  helped  to  them  by  a  capitalist 
relative.  The  father  of  the  other  bought  him  a  drug  store  after  the  completion 
of  an  eight  weeks  course.  He  wanted  a  correspondence  course  from  us  to  help 
over  his  difficulties.  That  such  men  become  competitors  is  not  the  most  serious 
consideration,  is  evident. 

Even  if  such  courses  could  really  give  the  fundamental  knowledge  requisite  in 
any  adequate  way,  they  must  absolutely  lack  provision  for  the  practical  experience 
in  handling  drugs  that  makes  an  essential  part  of  the  training  of  a  good  pharma- 
cist. The  student  has  no  time  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  very  tools  of  his 
trade. 

The  better  class  of  pharmacists  owe  it  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  this  class  of  schools  and  their  graduates  in  every 
possible  way.  Something  can  be  effected  through  legislation.  Pharmaceutical 
requirements  may  be  raised  and  schools  of  pharmacy  thus  obliged  to  lengthen 
their  period  of  training.  As  an  example  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
West  we  may  cite  North  Dakota,  where  the  applicant  for  registration  is  required 
to  have  been  in  attendance  at  a  school  of  pharmacy  at  least  one  year  and  to  have 
had  three  years'  experience  in  a  drug  store  in  1914,  after  1915  not  less  than  two 
years'  attendance  at  a  college  and  two  years'  apprenticeship  in  a  drug  store. 

Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  however,  in  looking  over  the  curricula  of 
the  syllabus  and  the  various  accredited  schools,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
needs  of  the  practical  pharmacists  of  today  are  quite  fully  met ;  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  demand  of  the  public  for  protection,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  advancement  of  the  profession  from  both  a  practical  and  a  scientific 
viewpoint,  we  feel  that  the  present  courses  as  outlined  by  various  teaching  colleges 
are  not  too  extensive  and  make  no  greater  demands  of  the  student  in  his  prepara- 
tion for  future  service  than  is  at  the  present  time  required  of  the  practical  phar- 
macist, and  that,  when  diplomacy  has  successfully  paved  the  way  through  the 
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mire  of  financial  and  other  considerations,  the  customary  over-burdened  two-year 
course  should  be  extended  by  at  least  one  year. 

It  is  a  matter  of  encouragement  to  educators  that  Boards  of  Pharmacy  and 
State  Associations  are  taking  more  interest  in  pharmaceutical  curricula.  The 
graduation  prerequisite  question  has  been  taken  up  in  at  least  three  legislatures — 
California,  Illinois  and  Washington.  While  their  legislatures  have  failed  to  give 
adequate  support  lo  such  a  measure,  the  failure  has  not  been  due  to  lack  of 
support  of  earnest,  thoughtful  and,  I  may  say,  progressive  pharmacists.  In  the 
State  of  \\'ashington,  we  are  told,  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  was  in  favor  of  grad- 
uation prerequisite  requirement  but  the  Association  was  lukewarm.  When  State 
Associations  and  Boards  of  Pharmacy  work  together  with  the  teaching  institutions 
insisting  upon  a  properly  balanced  curriculum  in  our  colleges,  keeping  in  mind 
the  three  elements  referred  to  in  this  paper,  the  present  day  needs  of  pharmacy 
are  more  surely  and  satisfactorily  to  be  met,  than  they  can  possibly  be  when  these 
factors  of  education  are  for  any  reason  not  properly  co-operative  and  co-related. 


THE  MAKERS  OF  MEDICINES. 
The  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  making  of  medicines  during  the 
past  half  century  was  made  most  manifest  by  a  gathering  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  on  February  6  and  7.  Here  were  gathered  some  forty  makers  of 
medicine,  representing  a  capital  of  probably  fifty  million  dollars,  whose  annual 
output  probably  approximates  seventy-five  million  dollars  a  year  in  value.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  medicine  has  there  been  such  an  aggregation  of  vast 
interests  affecting  the  makers  of  medicines  gathered  in  one  small  room.  Fifty 
years  ago  such  a  gathering  w^ould  have  been  impossible.  Then  the  individual 
pharmacist  made  his  own  fluidextracts,  his  tinctures,  his  pills,  and  even  his  plasters. 
Then  there  were  no  biological  products  used  in  medicine  except  vaccine  virus. 
Serums  were  undreamt  of.  Galenical  preparations  made  direct  from  the  drug  by 
the  individual  retailer  had  not  been  replaced  to  the  extent  they  now  have  been 
by  alkaloids  and  active  principles  extracted  by  chemical  manufacturers.  Then 
ever}'  pharmacist  was  a  manufacturer,  even  if  he  did  no  more  than  make  tinctures 
and  pills.  Now  the  pneumatic  pill  machine  makes  and  coats  with  gelatin  a  million 
pills  in  less  time  than  it  took  the  oldtime  pharmacist  to  make  a  hundred.  And  it 
does  the  work  on  the  whole  better.  The  workman  who  makes  quinine  pills  in  the 
modern  laboratory  does  nothing  else.  He  becomes  a  highly  specialized  expert. 
The  product  is  uniform  and  niceties  of  composition  and  manipulation  are  worked 
out  in  a  way  which  could  only  be  done  under  the  modern  method  of  specialization. 
— American  Druggist. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  ECHINACEA  AND  BELLADONNA.* 


L.   E.   SAYRE. 


Some  two  or  three  years  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  of  the  culti- 
vation of  medicinal  plants  in  the  United  States.  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  that  particular  enterprise.  I  shall  confme  myself  almost  entirely  to  a 
few  statements  with  regard  to  Belladonna  and  say  nothing  of  the  most  excellent 
work  in  medicinal  plant  culture  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  must,  in  this  country,  in  a  very  short  time,  consider  this  question  of  the 
cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  very  seriously.  I  wrote  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  with  regard  to  the  question  of  one  of  the  plants  that 
is  very  abundant,  or  used  to  be  very  abundant,  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  plant 
I  refer  to  is  Echinacea,  which,  no  doubt,  you  have  learned  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  "turned  down"  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  demand  for  this  by 
the  practitioner  today  is  to  the  extent  of  about  200,000  pounds  annually. 
Echinacea  Angustafolia  grows  \&ry  abundantly  in  Rooks  county,  Kansas.  I  was 
instrumental  in  directing  Doctor  Lloyd  and  other  manufacturers  to  a  botanist  in 
that  section  and  started  the  enterprise  of  its  collection. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  reply  to  the  report  made  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation with  regard  to  this  plant  that  some  years  ago  while  attending  a  county 
medical  society  in  Kansas,  one  of  its  members  asked  publicly  if  anyone  knew 
about  the  drug  known  as  Echinacea.  I  said  I  had  some  knowledge  of  it  and  gave 
.something  of  its  history. 

I  was  asked  if  I  knew  anything  about  the  therapeutic  qualities.  As  a  pharma- 
cist I  could  not  make  any  statement  as  to  its  therapeutic  action,  but  stated  that 
physicians  were  reporting  good  results  from  its  use  in  cases  of  eczema  and  other 
like  diseases.  After  the  close  of  that  meeting,  one  of  the  members  of  the  society 
came  to  me  and  said:  "Professor,  if  you  want  to  know  something  about  the 
therapeutic  action  of  Echinacea  I  would  like  for  you  to  go  with  me  over  my 
round  in  the  treatment  of  cases  where  I  apply  it.  I  would  like  to  show  you 
something  of  its  action."  One  day  he  called  to  take  me  out  as  promised.  He 
said :  "I  am  treating  this  case  entirely  with  Echinacea  and  I  want  you  to  see  it." 
The  action  of  the  drug  seemed  to  be  very  helpful  indeed.  I  said  to  the  doctor 
after  he  had  carried  this  patient  (afflicted  with  carbuncle)  through  successfully 
that  I  really  felt  one  must  admit  there  was  some  value  to  Echinacea. 

Echinacea  has  been  going  out  of  the  State  of  Kansas  to  the  extent  of  about 
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200,000  pounds  a  year.  This  suggested  to  mv  mind  that  in  tlic  course  of  time  the 
plant  would  be  extinct  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  shortly  to  adopt  some 
measure  by  which  the  plant  could  be  cultivated,  otherwise  it  might  be  entirely 
exhausted.  I  wrote  to  the  Department  at  Washington  and  asked  them  to  study 
up  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  give  us  some  information  regarding  this  as 
someone  of  the  farmers  might  be  interested  in  cultivating  it.  The  lUireau  of 
agriculture  has  done  some  work  upon  this  and  their  reports  as  to  its  cultivation 
are  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

The  point  1  want  to  speak  of  particularly  is  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
Belladonna  leaf.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  as  a  member  of  the  Revision 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  Dr.  .\lbert  Schneider,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, has  been  very  much  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  and  a 
year  or  so  ago  he  asked  me  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  whether  I  would  not 
take  up  the  investigation  of  Belladonna  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  people  of 
this  country  in  cultivating  the  plant  itself.  He  remarked  in  his  letter:  "Unless 
the  U'nited  States  Pharmacopoeia  can  introduce  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  the  term 
'Herba  Belladonna"  instead  of  'Belladonna  Folia'  we  cannot  possibly  compete  with 
the  British  leaf  or  European  leaf."  He  says:  '"Jn  the  various  analyses  I  have 
made  of  the  stems  and  of  the  leaf  of  Belladonna,  I  find  that  the  alkaloidal  assay 
of  the  mixture  is  above  that  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia." 

Before  I  took  up  this  matter  for  investigation  I  wrote  to  Parke,  Davis  &  Com- 
pany and  others  who  are  familiar  with  this  production  in  California  and  asked 
them  for  their  results.  Then,  I  had  sent  to  me  at  the  laboratory  the  plant  as 
cultivated  there.  Analyzing  the  plant  for  its  alkaloidal  constituency,  and  doing 
this  with  the  leaves  separate,  and  then  with  the  leaves  and  stems  combined.  The 
question  in  our  minds  was,  Would  it  be  possible  and  safe  for  us  to  introduce  into 
the  Pharmacopoeia  "Herba  Belladonna,"  thereby  including  the  leaf  and  the  stems? 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Professor  Havenhill  for  the  great 
assistance  rendered  by  him  in  these  analyses.  The  result  in  our  laboratory  shows 
that  the  stems  and  leaves  combined,  of  the  American  i)lant.  yield  an  alkaloidal 
strength  greater  than  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopieia.  So 
1  am  going  to  recommend  to  this  Committee  that  Herba  Belladonna  shall  be 
introduced  into  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  What  effect  that  motion  will 
have,  I  do  not  know.     No  positive  conclusion  has  as  yet  been  reached. 

A  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  Schneider  states:  "For  this  year  the  herb 
from  five  acres  of  Belladonna  will  be  about  two  and  one-half  tons.  Under  favor- 
able cultural  conditions  the  yield  will  be.  in  all  probability,  three  and  one-half 
tons,  but  owing  to  some  difficulties  I  have  not  been  able  to  have  the  field  opera- 
tions attended  to  as  they  should  have  been." 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  letter.  He  writes  me  quite  a  long  letter  and  states  some- 
thing interesting  with  regard  to  the  analyses.  He  will  send  me  in  a  short  time 
from  this  year's  yield  an  average  specimen  of  Belladonna  Herb  from  this  two 
and  a  half  tons,  so  that  the  analysis  of  the  whole  herb  will  be  made  and  the  rrport 
will  be  given  to  the  Sub-Committee.  T  trust  that  thus  home  cultivation  of 
medicinal  plants  will  be  encouraged  by  the  pharmacists  at  large,  by  the  public 
and  bv  the  Committee  of  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
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THE  COST  OF  DOING  BUSINESS. 


E.   FULLERTON   COOK. 


It  will  probably  not  be  out  of  place  in  such  a  symposium  as  has  here  been 
planned  to  again  bring  forward  the  all  important  question  of  cost  or  expense  of 
doing  business. 

While  there  is  an  increasing  recognition  by  druggists  of  the  necessity  for  know- 
ing absolute  cost,  that  a  profit-making  selling  price  may  be  determined,  yet  there 
is  room  for  renewed  emphasis  and  more  discussion  under  such  conditions  as  these. 
The  golden  key  which  unlocks  with  certainty  the  storehouse  of  profit  in  modern 
business  is  intelligent  and  scientific  management. 

Much  has  been  written  and  preached  about  advertising,  including  store  arrange- 
ment and  window  displays ;  many  new  plans  for  buying  goods  have  been  offered 
and  put  into  successful  operations,  and  these  are  of  great  importance,  but  they 
are  only  part  of  a  manager's  problem.  Before  him  stands  the  whole  ultimate 
question  of  profit  and,  to  conduct  the  business  so  that  all  divergent  forces  are 
harmonized  and  this  result  accomplished,  must  be  his  constant  endeavor. 

The  right  proportion  of  first  cost,  expense  per  cent.,  and  profit  per  cent.,  in  the 
fixing  of  the  selling  price,  scientifically  applied,  assures  this  result,  and  is  the  real 
question  for  adjustment. 

First  Cost. — No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  discuss  the  buying  of  goods 
however  important  that  may  be  as  a  factor  in  profits.  Needless  to  say  the  cheaper 
the  price  for  which  goods  can  be  bought  by  the  dealer,  quality  being  equal,  the 
more  likelihood  there  is  of  a  profit-making  and  sale-inviting  price  at  retail. 

Cash  Discounts. — In  this  connection  cash  discounts  may  not  be  overlooked.  A 
few  years  ago  they  were  ignored  by  the  druggists  generally,  but  the  testimony  of 
many  today,  who  are  successfully  solving  the  bigger  problem  of  profits,  has  proved 
beyond  doubt  its  advantages.  It  means  best  buying  prices,  good  service,  inde- 
pendence, profits  and,  most  important,  freedom  from  the  harassing  worry  attend- 
ing unpaid  bills  and  accumulating  debt. 

Expenses.- — Expenses,  big  and  little,  should  be  under  absolute  control.  They 
should  be  systematized,  classified  and,  so  far  as  possible,  anticipated.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  when  percentages  are  being  figured  for  the  fixing  of  a 
profit-producing  selling  price,  all  expenses  not  fixed,  should  be  estimated  from 
previous  experience,  appropriations  made  and  accounts  opened,  care  being  taken 
to  see  that  the  appropriation  is  not  exceeded  if  the  expected  profit  is  to  result. 
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Fixed  Expenses. — There  are  certain  fixed  expenses  in  all  businesses.  These 
should  be  carefully  determined.    The  following  are  the  more  important: 

Rent. — This  must  be  charged  if  the  property  is  owned  by  the  store  proprietor, 
as  conscientiously  as  if  paid  to  a  landlord.  A  rental  equal  to  that  obtainable  in 
the  neighborhood  for  similar  propert\-  will  be  a  satisfactory  guide  to  the  amount  to 
charge. 

Clerk  Hire. — This  important  item  requires  constant  attention  ;  certain  stimu- 
lating expedients  often  make  it  possible  to  reduce  this  expense  through  the  securing 
of  better  service  from  a  less  number  of  assistants.  This  involves  the  much  talked 
of  science  of  efficiency. 

Insurance.- — Few  business  men  can  afford  to  ignore  insurance.  It  is  a  necessary 
and  legitimate  expense  and  should  at  least  include  fire  and  indemnity  insurance, 
the  latter  being  exceedingly  valuable  since  it  affords  protection  in  cases  of  error, 
or  a  claim  of  error,  with  attempted  blackmail. 

Taxes  and  Licenses. — These  must  be  included  with  other  expenses. 

Telephone. — An  expense  of  every  modern  business. 

The  preceding  are  the  more  comriion  fixed  expenses,  but  there  are  others  not 
always  recognized,  as : 

Proprietor's  Salary. — A  stated  amount  should  be  charged  regularly  as  salary 
for  the  proprietor  if  he  is  giving  his  time  to  the  business.  If  he  is  not  devoting  his 
energies  to  the  work  of  the  store  he  is  certainly  paying  someone  else  to  do  so  and 
it  is  but  fair  that  he  who  does  assume  the  responsil)ility.  work,  worry  and  risk  of 
loss,  should  be  the  best  paid  man  connected  with  the  business.  He  should  not 
wait  for  expected  profits  to  give  him  living  expenses. 

Interest  on  Investment. — This  is  another  item  of  expense  which  is  often  ignored, 
giving  false  ideas  of  profit.  Of  course  if  the  store  is  being  conducted  with  bor- 
rowed capital  the  interest  is  charged  to  expenses,  but  it  is  equally  legitimate  and 
necessar>'  to  charge  interest  for  investment  when  the  capital  is  supplied  by  the 
proprietor. 

Fluctuating  Expenses. — Besides  these  fixed  charges  there  are  many  others 
that  arise  from  time  to  time,  some  seemingly  trivial,  but  all  worthy  of  careful 
accounting  and  watching.  In  fact  where  business  is  planned  on  a  low  percentage 
of  profit  these  incidental  expenses  may  unwittingly  increase  until  they  have 
entirely  swept  away  gain  which  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  recommended,  as 
has  already  been  suggested,  that  appropriations  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  for  such  expenses,  and  that  these  expenses  then  be  regulated  so  that  the  year's 
close  will  not  find  the  appropriation  exceeded. 

There  will  be  many  leaks  stopped  if  all  know  that  a  strict  accounting  is  being 
kept  of  every  cent  expended.  Items  belonging  to  this  class  are  light,  heat,  sta- 
tionery, labels,  stamps,  delivery,  freight,  drayagc,  advertising,  donations,  shortage, 
breakage,  failure  to  charge,  bad  accounts,  etc.  The  last  four,  shortage,  breakage, 
failure  to  charge  and  bad  accounts,  are  difficult  to  estimate,  but  cannot  be  ignored ; 
careful  management,  however,  will  reduce  them  to  a  minimum. 

The  importance  of  guarding  against  unnecessary  expense  is  emphasized  by  a 
moment's  study  of  profit.  Suppose  the  sale  of  $100  worth  of  goods  figures  out 
about  as  follows  (and  this  would  be  considered  an  unusually  good  average  for"  the 
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retail  business)  :  First  cost,  70  per  cent.;  expense  of  selling,  20  per  cent.;  net 
profit,  10  per  cent.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  $5  saved  in  expenses  is  equivalent 
to  the  profit  on  $50  worth  of  goods  sold  over  the  counter  and,  if  the  profit  per 
cent,  is  only  5  per  cent.,  the  saving  of  $5  is  equal  to  the  profit  on  $100  worth  of 
goods. 

Such  a  viewpoint  puts  a  new  light  on  expenses  and  every  clerk  should  be  made 
to  see  expenses  in  this  light. 

Depreciation. — Depreciation  is  another  item  which  must  be  counted  in  the 
year's  expense.  Usually  5  per  cent,  is  counted  ofif  the  value  of  fixtures  and  about 
10  per  cent,  from  the  soda  water  apparatus,  while  it  is  often  necessary  to  allow 
for  depreciation  in  sundries.  This  is  based  upon  the  likelihood  of  entire  replace- 
ment of  fixtures  within  twenty  years  and  the  buying  of  a  new  soda  fountain  within 
ten  years.    It  is  practically  creating  a  sinking  fund ;  a  sound  business  principal. 

Profit.— Knowing  the  first  cost  of  goods  sold  throughout  the  year  and  the 
expense  incurred  from  all  sources  to  place  such  goods  in  the  customer's  hands,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  percentage  ratio  between  cost  and  expense.  Unless 
there  has  been  added  to  the  first  cost  at  least  a  percentage  equal  to  the  percentage 
of  expense,  in  fixing  the  selling  price,  there  has  been  a  positive  loss  for  each  sale. 
But  a  business  man  at  the  end  of  the  year  cannot  be  satisfied  with  only  covering 
expenses,  he  must  have  made  a  profit.  He  must  add  to  his  first  cost  the  percentage 
of  estimated  expense  and  then  the  percentage  of  profit  he  desires,  and  this  will 
give  a  properly  determined  selling  price  and  insure  a  legitimate  profit.  I  say  a 
legitimate  profit,  and  a  man  in  business  is  justified  in  expecting  a  fair  profit,  for 
it  is  but  a  sinking  fund  upon  his  own  life  which  will  probably  become  incapaci- 
tated, on  the  average,  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

A  profit  is  really  figuring  depreciation  on  life,  making  it  possible  to  retire  with 
some  accumulated  reserve,  after  a  reasonable  number  of  years  of  activity. 

Inventory. — This,  however  laborious  it  may  seem,  is  necessary  for  a  right 
adjustment  of  the  various  interests  of  a  business.  The  drug  business  has  been 
slow  to  recognize  this,  but  right  business  methods  are  being  introduced  in  many 
stores  and  its  worth  is  acknowledged.  Not  only  does  it  insure  a  correct  statement 
of  the  condition,  but  it  keeps  the  stock  from  stagnating,  helping  to  prevent  accu- 
mulations which  are  often  deceptively  figured  among  the  assets. 

Figuring  Profit. — The  important  factors  for  determining  profit  are  the  inven- 
tor}' at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  the  current  inventory,  the  first  cost  of 
goods  bought  during  the  year  and  the  total  expenses  of  conducting  business  during 
the  same  period.  \\'ith  these  factors  determined  the  following  simple  rule  will 
show  gross  profit  or  net  profit : 

Rule. — First  deduct  from  the  year's  purchases  any  increase  found  in  the  stock, 
or  add  to  the  year's  purchases  any  decrease  noted  by  comparing  the  inventories, 
flius  determining  the  cost  of  goods  actually  sold.    Then, 

The  gross  profit  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  cost  from  the  year's  sales. 

The  net  profit  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  expenses  of  the  year  from  the  gross 
profit.    It  may  be  graphically  shown  as  follows : 

Let  S=Sales  of  year;  C=Cost  of  goods  sold;  E=^Expense  to  do  business. 

Then  S— C=r.ross  profits,  and  S— (C-f  E)=Net  profits. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MICHAEL  CARTEIGHE. 


JOSEPH    P.    REMINGTON. 


After  the  last  page  of  the  life-book  of  a  man  is  closed,  it  is  profitable  for  his 
contemporaries  to  review  the  chief  facts  of  his  life,  and  to  place  on  record  a  just 
and  fair  estimate  of  his  services  to  the  world.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a 
noted  man  with  a  marked  personality,  and  would  never  be  overlooked  in  any 
assembly. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  know  Michael  Carteighc.  The  few  occasions 
when  it  was  possible  to  meet  him  personally  must  not  be  considered  as  representing 
the  opportunities  of  judging  of  his  character,  temperament  or  achievements. 
Regarding  his  personality,  the  first  impression  was  that  of  an  intense,  brainy, 
successful  man,  who  made  it  his  business  in  life  to  first  settle  upon  a  course  of 
action,  and  then  to  go  swiftly  forward,  employing  even,'  agency  which  he  thought 
necessaiy  to  win  success.  Resourcefulness  was  "writ  large"  among  his  attain- 
ments. 

In  studying  his  life,  one  is  amazed  at  the  methods  he  employed  to  accomplish 
his  purposes.  Great  Britain  has  cause  for  thankfulness  that  Michael  Carteighe's 
heart  and  soul  were  pure  and  undefiled.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  Carteighe's 
power  for  harm  would  have  been  tremendous.  He  overcame  opposition  by  the 
sheer  power  of  his  personalit}-  and  intellect,  and  the  combination  of  qualities 
which  he  swiftly  marshalled  to  his  aid.  Those  who  worked  with  him  could 
scarcely  tell  in  advance  what  plan  of  action  he  would  use,  and  they  never  could 
tell  when  he  would  change  his  method  of  attack  or  defense.  He  reminded  the 
writer  of  a  star  fullback  in  a  football  match.  Given  the  signal  for  the  run,  with 
the  precious  pigskin  grasped  firmly  to  his  breast,  he  is  oflF  like  a  shot,  picking  his 
field,  dodging  to  the  right  or  the  left,  using  the  straight  arm  to  ward  i^fF  the 
tackling  opponent,  infallibly  choosing  his  openings,  seeming  to  know  by  intuition 
when  to  pause  and  when  to  rush,  taking  advantage  of  every  misplay  of  the  enemy, 
and  with  a  vitality  outlasting  his  opponents,  there  is  no  halting  until  the  goal  posts 
are  reached  and  the  ball  planted  squarely  between. 

This  first  impression  was  always  present  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  but  it  is 
manifest  that  those  who  knew  the  early  life  of  Michael  Carteighe  must  have  seen 
him  playing  a  patient  waiting  role.  It  must  have  been  a  rare  treat  to  see  Carteighe 
in  action,  in  repose,  in  study,  on  the  mountain-top  in  Alpine  costume,  at  the 
Chemists'  Ball,  in  fierce  debate  at  the  Society's  rooms,  at  a  committee  meeting 
laying  out  the  plan  of  action,  interviewing  a  prime  minister,  cajoling  a  reluctant 
member,  confusing  a  pedant,  scoring  a  doubter,  yielding  a  non-essential  point  to 
his  weaker  opponent  when  he  knew  that  he  had  gained  the  main  contention,  or 
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sometimes  deliberately  provoking  opposition  to  strengthen  the  power  of  his  victory 
wfhich  he  saw  was  coming. 

Michael  had  the  heart  of  a  lion ;  and  withal  it  was  as  tender  as  a  woman's.  He 
was  sympathetic  in  times  of  distress,  gentle  when  consoling  a  troubled  friend.  He 
had  a  great  gift  of  intuition,  and  knew  how  to  push  aside  trivial  matters  and  reach 
the  core  of  the  situation  quickly.  Such  a  man  was  a  born  leader  among  men,  even 
as  a  youth  doing  unthinkable  things,  such  as  criticising  the  management  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Society  on  the  public  occasion  of  his  receiving  a  notable  prize  for  his 
attainments.  Such  an  act  would  undoubtedly  provoke  criticism  for  its  audacity, 
but  it  probably  represented  one  of  the  remarkable  methods  which  Carteighe  took 
to  startle  people  out  of  ruts,  trusting  that  the  manner  and  merits  of  his  criticism 
would  produce  rapid  results. 

Carteighe  never  seemed  to  realize  that  inherited  qualities,  environment  and  dual 
possession  of  a  brilliant  mind  and  magnificent  physique  made  him  what  he  was; 
and  at  times  he  was  intolerant  and  rode  rough  shod  over  his  f  ellow  s ;  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  he  was  not  informed  when  he  made  mistakes,  and  he  knew 
well  how  to  retrieve  a  blunder.  If  it  were  necessary  to  carry  an  important  point 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  affront  a  contemporary  if  he  thought  he  could  thus  bring 
success  to  his  plans ;  doubtless  there  were  occasions  when  he  provoked  a  fight 
unwisely,  due  probably  to  lack  of  restraint  and  an  overfulness  in  his  heart,  arteries, 
veins  and  capillaries  of  rich  Irish  blood.  In  considering  Michael  Carteighe's 
personality  one  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  was  an  Irish  Englishman, 
rather  than  an  English  Irishman. 

Bom  in  Lancashire,  England,  his  ancestry  were  from  County  Cork,  Ireland. 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  London  to  attend  a  school  at  Clapham.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Radermacher,  a  London  chemist,  who  is  still  living.  He 
became  a  demonstrator  in  Chemistry  under  Professor  Williamson,  University 
College,  London.  He  entered  the  firm  of  Dinneford  &  Company  in  1863,  in  which 
his  brother,  John  Carteighe,  was  a  partner.  In  the  previous  year,  Michael 
Carteighe  had  entered  as  a  student  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  record  unsurpassed  for  brilliancy  of 
attainment.  In  1864  he  was  elected  Auditor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  a 
connection  which  lasted  forty-six  years.  In  1866  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council  and  a  member  of  the  examiners  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
He  acted  as  local  Secretary  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  in  1874. 
In  1880-1882  he  became  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  and  its  President 
in  1883.  In  1881  he  was  English  Secretary  of  the  Fifth  International  Pharma- 
ceutical Congress.  In  1882  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  and  continued  in  this  office  fourteen  years. 

During  this  time  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
beset  the  progress  of  pharmacy ;  but,  like  most  reformers,  he  was  ahead  of  his 
time.  In  some  of  his  most  persistent  and  heroic  efforts  he  was  not  always  sup- 
ported by  the  rank  and  file.  It  w-as  ceaseless  and  persistent  work  which  led  to 
the  publication  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Journal  Formulary  and  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Codex,  in  1907. 

Although  he  had  a  strongly  developed  taste  for  chemical  research,  and  had 
delivered  a  number  of  lectures  upon  physics,  this  gifted  man  turned  aside  and 
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chose  for  his  life-work  the  betterment  of  pharmacy.    An  appreciative  writer  (see 
Am.  Jour.  Phar.,  August,  1910)  sums  up  most  admirably  Michael's  career: 

"It  was  his  addresses  on  pharmaceutical  politics  by  which  the  greater  number 
of  pharmacists  will  remember  him.  Some  of  his  most  brilliant  efforts  were  made 
extemporaneously  on  occasions  when  no  reporters  were  present  to  place  his  utter- 
ances on  record.  In  speech  he  was  a  model  of  lucidity;  he  not  only  knew  his 
subject  thoroughly,  but  had  the  gift  of  presenting  essential  facts  in  such  a  way 
that  his  hearers  not  only  understood  what  he  intended,  but  carried  away  with  them 
what  he  intended  they  should  remember.  His  speeches  expounded  tiie  policy 
which  he  consistently  and  persistently  followed.  He  ever  kept  in  view  the  main 
fact  that  parliamentary  and  public  recognition  can  never  be  accorded  to  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  business  of  the  chemist  and  druggist,  and  that  protection  of 
the  professional  side  must  be  won  by  the  exhibition  of  special  fitness  in  the  indi- 
viduals who  claim  to  work  for  the  public  safety.  Hence  the  promotion  of  sounder 
education  and  technical  training,  the  institution  of  research  work,  and  the  per- 
fection of  machinery  of  examination,  which  must  be  forever  identified  with  Mr. 
Carteighe's  name.  And  hence,  too,  the  metamorphosis  in  the  school  and  its  equip- 
ment, the  foundation  of  the  Research  Laboratory,  the  development  of  the  Journal. 
the  Museum,  and  the  Library,  which  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  'spend- 
thrift president.'  But  who  shall  say  that  the  money  was  squandered?  Surely 
not  his  successors,  who  have  been  enabled  to  harvest  in  many  of  the  fields  he  has 
ploughed !" 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  indebted  to  Michael  Carteighe, 
and  members  who  were  present  in  Chicago  at  the  World's  Fair  meeting,  in  1893, 
Vx'ill  never  forget  him.  He  was  there  in  several  capacities.  At  that  time  he  was 
President  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  our  sister  organization.  He 
was  associated  with  Sir  Richard  Webster,  now  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  now  Lord  Justice,  and  other  distinguished  personages. 
He  was  given  an  enthusiastic  greeting  both  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Seventh  International  Pharmaceutical  Congress,  and  he  was  the 
bearer  of  the  Hanbury  gold  medal  to  our  beloved  Professor  Maisch. 

The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  marked  by  many  pathetic  incidents.  He 
severed  his  long  connection  with  business  in  1907.  In  1908.  he  became  totally 
blind,  but  he  courageously  attended  to  his  duties,  and  never  lost  his  cheerfulness, 
and  displayed  at  times,  amazing  energ}'  and  intellectual  grasp.  He  was  the  British 
lion  of  Pharmacy,  fighting  against  tremendous  odds.  He  had  lost  his  charming 
helpmate  and  loving  companion  in  1905 ;  the  sight  of  his  colleagues  and  friends 
was  denied  him,  and  he  could  only  recognize  them  by  the  inflection  of  their  voices. 
Though  he  had  scaled  Alpine  heights,  he  had  now  to  be  led  by  the  hand  of  a  little 
child.  Still  that  great  heart  continued  to  pulse  and  vibrate  with  the  one  thought 
which  dominated  his  life — service  to  his  fellow  man. 

The  brief  introduction  which  Americans  had  in  1893,  furnished  a  most  transi- 
tory glimpse  of  Michael  Carteighe ;  but  it  is  meet  and  right  that  some  appreciation 
of  this  great  man's  services  should  be  placed  on  the  official  records  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association.  And  his  life  should  stimulate  us  who  remain, 
to  inspire  our  young  men,  who  are  coming  forward,  to  devote  themselves  to  such 
a  life  in  the  great  cause  of  unselfish  service  in  bettering  the  condition  of  our 
fellow-craftsmen,  and  raising  the  standard  of  Pharmacy  throughout  the  world. 
"A  man  whose  soul  is  pure  and  strong,  whose  sword  is  bright  and  keen. 

Who  knows  the  splendour  of  the  fight  and  what  its  issues  mean ; 

Who  never  takes  one  step  aside  or  halts,  though  hope  be  dim. 

But  cleaves  a  pathway  through  the  strife,  and  bid?  men  follow  him." 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHARMACY 

Abstracts  from  the  Report  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy  for  the  year  1911,  by  C.  Lewis 
Diehl,  Reporter : 

(Third  Installment.) 

Alkaloids:  Method  of  Volumetric  Estima- 
tion Prescribed  in  Pharm.  Germ.  V. — In  a 
review  of  the  directions  of  the  Pharm.  Germ. 
V  for  the  volumetric  estimation  of  alkaloids, 
Dr.  R.  Gaze  observes  that  the  shaking  out  of 
the  original  alkaloid  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  V2%  is  usually  not  attended 
with  any  difficulty.  Clarification  may  be 
hastened  under  circumstances  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  more  acid  and  gentle  rotation ;  or, 
in  obstinate  cases,  by  filtration  through  a 
small  filter  containing  a  little  tuft  of  cotton. 
The  shaking  out  with  chloroform,  however, 
after  rendering  the  acid  extractions  alkaline, 
sometimes  occasions  considerable  trouble. 
The  chloroform  separates  in  minute  drops 
which  will  not  coalesce.  In  such  cases,  coa- 
lescence may  be  effected  by  carefully  heating 
the  separatory  over  a  water  bath;  or,  by 
using  at  first  only  a  portion  of  the  chloro- 
form (2.5  Cc.)  and,  after  shaking  several 
minutes  vigorously,  and  subsidence  of  the 
chloroform  in  small  drops,  adding  5  Cc. 
more  of  the  choloroform  and  then  gently 
shaking  the  mixture  to  and  fro,  holding  the 
separatory  in  a  horizontal  position. — Apoth. 
Ztg.  No.  31,  301. 

Quinine:  Estimation  as  Acid  Citrate. — 
The  results  of  the  estimation  of  quinine  in 
organic  liquids,  such  as  urine,  by  direct  ex- 
traction of  the  alkaline  liquid  with  ether,  are 
very  unreliable,  the  quinine  obtained  being 
contaminated  with  resinous  and  coloring  mat- 
ter. To  obviate  this  source  of  error,  Nishi 
proposed  a  method  in  1909  ("Analyst,"  34, 
443),  by  which  the  quinine,  dissolved  in 
ether,  is  precipitated  as  acid  citrate  by  the 
addition  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  citric 
acid.  T.  Cockburn  and  J.  W.  Black  now 
confirm  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  this 
method   by    a    series    of    estimations    carried 


out  with  it,  but  propose  a  modification  of  the 
method  which  renders  the  details  of  the  pro- 
cess described  by  Nishi  less  cumbersome.  As 
claimed  by  Nishi  the  compound  formed  is  of 
constant  composition,  corresponding  to  an 
acid  citrate  having  the  formula  C20H24N2O2.C. 
HsOt,  containing  theoretically  62.79%  of 
quinine,  while  in  practice  an  average  of 
62.95%  was  obtained  by  these  authors  and 
62.57%  by  Nishi.  The  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  acid  citrate  also  corresponds  with 
those  given  by  Nishi.  The  compound  is  al- 
most completely  insoluble  in  ether,  slightly 
more  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  but 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  Without  going 
into  the  details  of  the  method,  which  may  be 
consulted  in  the  original,  it  may  here  be 
stated  that  the  impure  quinine,  obtained  by 
the  usual  shaking  out  process  and  completely 
dried  is  dissolved  in  anhydrous  ether,  pre- 
cipitated with  a  specified  quantity  of  satu- 
rated ethereal  solution  of  citric  acid,  allowed 
to  stand  24  hours,  the  precipitate  collected  in 
a  filter-tube,  washed  with  specified  quantities 
of  ether,  and  dried  to  constant  weight.  The 
saturated  solution  of  citric  acid  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  citric  acid,  previously  dried  in 
vacuo,  in  anhydrous  ether. — Pharm.  Journ. 
and   Pharmacist,   Sept.   16,   1911,  380-381. 

Arsenic:  Possible  Fallacy  of  Fleitmann's 
Test. — In  a  recent  case  of  dietetic  arsenical 
poisoning,  it  was  found  expedient  to  examine 
the  urine  of  the  affected  person  for  traces 
of  arsenic  some  six  weeks  after  the  poison 
had  been  taken,  the  medical  man  who  under- 
took the  examination,  employing  the  well- 
known  Fleitmann's  test,  and  finding  by  this 
test  that  arsenic  was  still  being  excreted. 
Walter  J.  Billing,  doubting  the  probability  of 
arsenic  being  excreted  in  the  urine  six  weeks 
after  the  ingestion  of  a  single  subtoxic  dose, 
performed  control  tests  bymeansof  Reinsch's 
and  Marsh's  methods.  These  proved  com- 
pletely negative,  while  Fleitmann's  reaction 
appeared  to  indicate  the  presence  of  arsenic 
in  this  particular  sample  of  urine,  and  also 
in  a  sample  of  normal  urine.     This  reaction 
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depends  on  the  reduction  of  silver  nitrate  by 
means  of  arsenurctted  hydrogen,  generated 
from  the  material  under  examination,  to 
metallic  silver,  causing  a  purplish-black  spot 
to  appear  on  paper  impregnated  with  the  re- 
agent. On  looking  into  the  matter  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  this  reaction  from  urine 
free  from  arsenic,  the  author  found  that  uric 
acid  was  the  principal  substance  responsible 
for  the  result,  but  that  this  reduction  will 
only  occur  if  steam  issuing  from  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  containing  the  reacting  material 
comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  moistened 
silver-nitrate  paper  placed  over  it.  If  the  re- 
acting material  is  heated  only  until  a  current 
of  hydrogen  bubbles  is  evolved  and  no  longer, 
and  the  silver-nitrate  paper  then  placed  over 
the  mouth  of  the  tube,  the  danger  of  reduc- 
tion by  steam  is  avoided.  The  author  finds 
that  other  members  of  the  xanthine  series, 
besides  uric  acid,  such  as  caffeine,  theobro- 
mine, xanthine,  and  guanin,  will  also  cause 
the  purple-black  spot  resembling  the  arsenical 
reaction  under  the  conditions  described. — 
Phar.  Jour,  and  Pharmacist,  Dec.  16,  1911, 
811. 

Phosphoric  Acid :  J'olu)iietric  Methods  of 
Estimation. — After  a  comparative  review  of 
the  different  methods  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  described  in 
the  literature,  W.  Strecker  and  P.  Schiffer 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  volumetric 
method  with  uranium  salts  is  quite  as  accu- 
rate as  the  gravimetric  method  usually  re- 
lied upon.  They  furthermore  find  that  the 
method  depending  on  the  precipitation  of 
phosphoric  acid  with  volumetric  silver  ni- 
trate solution  in  acetic  acid  solution,  and 
titration  of  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  with 
ferrous  cyanide,  gives  values  which  are  in  no 
respect  less  accurate  than  those  obtainable  by 
gravimetric  methods. — From  Zschr.  f.  analyt. 
Chem.,   1911,   No.   8. 

Chlorides:  Estimation  of  Bromides. — 
Otto  Herting  recommends  the  following  new 
method  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of 
chlorides  in  bromides,  which  is  based  upon 
the  observation  that  when  bromides  are 
heated  with  lead  peroxide  in  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion the  bromine  is  liberated,  whereas  the 
chloride  remains  unchanged :  3  Gm.  of  the 
bromide,  6  Gm.  lead  peroxide,  and  50  Gm. 
Acetic  Acid  (50%)  are  heated  together  in  a 
200  Cc.  Hask  on  an  asbestos  plate,  rotating 
the   flask   occasionally,    until    bromine   vapor 


ceases  to  be  eliminated  and  the  mixture  be- 
gins to  assume  syrupy  consistence;  where- 
upon the  flask  is  removed  from  the  fire.  The 
cooled  mixture  is  diluted  with  water,  fil- 
tered and  the  filter  well  washed;  then  20  Cc. 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid  are  added  to  the 
filtrate,  followed  by  15  Cc.  of  1/10  N.  silver 
nitrate  solution,  and  after  the  further  addi- 
tion of  5  Cc.  of  ferric  nitrate,  it  is  titrated 
with  l/lO  X.  potassium  ferricyanide  solution. 
— Pharm.  Ztg.  LVI  (1911),  No.  25,  253. 

Hexamcthylenaminc :  Quantitative  Estima- 
tion in  Urine. — F.  Schroter  recommends  the 
following  method  for  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  hexamcthylenaminc  in  urine:  To 
1000  Cc.  of  the  urine  10  Cc.  of  25%  acetic 
acid  are  added  (to  prevent  subsequent  precip- 
itation of  creatinine)  and  the  mixture  is  pre- 
cipitated with  80  to  120  Cc.  of  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  saturated  at  30°  C.  After 
subsidence,  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  corrosive  sublimate  solu- 
tion, transferred  to  a  flask  with  10  to  15  Cc. 
of  concentrated  solution  of  sodium,  chloride 
and  digested  on  the  water  bath.  The  hexa- 
methylenamine-corrosive  sublimate  compound 
(C6H,2N4.2HgCl2)  is  thus  dissolved,  while 
the  uric  acid  precipitated  with  it  remains 
undissolved.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  the 
mercury  precipitated  as  oxide  from  the  fil- 
trate by  means  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The 
precipitated  mercuric  oxid  being  now  re- 
moved by  subsidence  and  filtration,  the  fil- 
trate is  treated  by  Kjeldahl's  method  for  the 
estimation  of  nitrogen  and  the  quantity  of 
hexamethylenamine  present  in  the  urine  cal- 
culated from  the  figures  so  ascertained. — 
Arch.  f.  Exper.  Pathol,  u.  Pharmakol.  1911, 
161. 

Plants:  Conservation  of  Color  and  Af- 
pearance. — Wimmer  describes  a  method  for 
the  conservation  of  plants  (herbarium  speci- 
mens) which  consists  in  impregnating  them 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  naphthalin,  to 
which,  in  order  to  remove  its  alkaline  reac- 
tion on  violet  and  red  coloring  matters,  1  or  2 
drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  in  absolute  alcohol  are  added  for  each 
100  Gm.  Simple  immersions  into  this  solu- 
tion usually  suffices.  Tender  plants  should 
be  treated  by  means  of  a  drop-glass,  while 
coarser,  fleshy  plants  must  be  immersed  in 
the  solution  for  some  time.  Hollow  plant- 
parts,  such  for  example  as  bell-shaped  flow- 
ers, are  best  coated  on  the  interior  and  then 
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on  the  outer  surface.  By  the  described 
method  the  natural  colors  of  plants  are  per- 
fectly preserved. — Schweiz.  Wschr.  f.  Chem. 
u.  Pharm.  XLIX  (1911).  No.  15.  210;  from 
Oesterr.  Botan.  Zschr.  LX,  202-204. 

Medicinal  Plants:  Sterilization  and  Dry- 
ing.— Em.  Bourquelot,  discussing  the  question 
of  preserving  and  drying  plants,  observes 
that  the  soluble  ferments  contained  in  them 
continue  to  exert  their  oxidizing  and  hydro- 
lytic  action  during  the  process  of  drying,  thus 
causing  the  loss  of  a  large  proportion  of  their 
active  constituents.  It  follows  that  a  pre- 
liminary sterilization  is  necessary  to  prevent 
this  untoward  change,  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  immersing  the  plant,  immedi- 
ately after  collection  in  boiling  alcohol,  most 
conveninetly  in  an  apparatus  specially  de- 
vised by  the  author  and  his  collaborator 
Herissey.  The  question  of  what  is  the  best 
method  for  the  subsequent  drying  is,  how- 
ever, as  yet  an  open  one.  Possibly,  the  method 
of  drying  the  plants  in  a  vacuum  at  0°C,  as 
proposed-  by  Choay,  may  prove  such ;  but, 
fortunately,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  if  the 
methods  of  drying  commonly  in  use  are  care- 
fully conducted,  the  loss  of  active  constitu- 
ents by  fermentative  action  is  reduced  tp  a 
minimum,  and  preliminary  sterilization  can 
be  omitted  if  the  plants  are  rapidly  and  care- 
fully dried  immediately  after  their  collection. 
The  author  finds  a  criterion  by  which  the 
proper  execution  of  the  drying  process  may 
be  estimated  in  the  fact  that  the  content  of 
saccharose  is  increased  proportional  to  the 
drying  period  in  the  roots,  and  decreased  in 
the  leaves. — Journ.  de  Pharm.  et  Chim,  1910, 
No.  4  . 

Juniperns  Procera,  Hochst :  Examination 
of  a  Useful  East  African  Cedar. — Schimmcl 
&  Co.  recently  received  for  examination  a 
parcel  of  the  wood  of  an  East  African  spe- 
cies of  cedar,  of  which  large  forests  have 
been  discovered  in  German  East  Africa,  and 
which  is  apparently  very  suitable  for  pencil- 
making.  According  to  Dr.  Giessler  this  wood 
was  derived  from  Juniperus  procera,  Hochst, 
a  tree  which  occurs  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia  and  Usambara,  as  well  as  on  the 
slopes  of  Kilmanjaro  and  Kenia.  growing  at 
an  altitude  of  from  4.500  to  9000  feet  and  in 
Usambara  forming  extensive  forests.  In  its 
anatomical  structure  the  wood  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  Juniperus  virginiana. 
The    Volatile    Oil   was    distilled    from    two 


kinds  of  raw  material — shaving  and  short 
planks.  The  oil  from  the  shavings  (yield 
3.2%)  was  a  deep  yellow  liquid,  had  a  dis- 
tinct odor  resembling  vetiver,  and  gave  the 
following  constants:  d,5,  0.9876;  NDl.o° 
1.5089.3;  acid  val..  8.4;  ester  val.,  8.4;  ester 
val.  after  acetylization,  70.  Soluble  in  1.6  vols, 
ad  more  of  80%  alcohol,  and  in  one-half  its 
own  vol.  and  more  of  90%  alcohol.  The  Oil 
from  the  short  planks  (yield  3.24%")  formed 
at  ordinary  temperature  a  semi-solid  mass 
studded  with  crystals.  When  drained  off  from 
the  crystals  the  oil  gave  the  following  con- 
stants :  d,.-,°  1.0289,  NDoo°  1.51011,  acid  v., 
27.06;  ester  v.,  7.93;  ester  v.  after  acetyl.. 
89.6.  The  oil  was  soluble  in  2  vols.  a.  m. 
80%  and  in  one-half  its  own  vol.  90%  alco- 
hol. The  crystals  consisted  of  cedar  camphor. 
Schimmel's   Rep..   Oct..   1911,   105-106. 

Coniferous  Seeds:  Characters  of  Their 
Fixed  Oils. — C.  Grimme  remarks  that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  fatty  oils  from  the  seeds 
of  some  conifers  are  valuable  constituents  of 
lacquers  and  varnishes,  on  account  of  their 
great  drying  properties,  it  is  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  very  little  has  been  published  in  re- 
gard to  the  characters  of  these  oils.  Exami- 
nation of  the  oils  from  the  seeds  of  nine  dif- 
ferent conifers  gave  the  results  recorded  be- 
low. Eight  of  the  species'  are  European, 
while  the  ninth,  Pinus  Gerardiana,  from  the 
East  Indies,  is  an  article  of  commerce.  Omit- 
ting the  tabulated  statement  of  the  constants 
determined  by  the  author,  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  abstract  quoted,  it  may  be 
stated  that  all  the  oils  had  strong  drying 
properties — the  other  characters  and  yield 
being  as  follows  : 

(1)  Pinus  silvestris.  L.  (Pinus  pinaster, 
Ait;  Pinus  maritima,  DC.).  Yield:  32.1%. 
Very  viscous,  brownish-yellow,  aromatic  tur- 
pentine-like odor  and  taste. 

(2)  Pinus  inontana.  Mill  (Pinus  pumilio, 
Haenkc;  Pinus  Mughus,  Scop.).  Yield: 
29.6%.  Thick,  yellow,  showing  a  green  opa- 
lescence in  reflected  light :  aromatic  turpen- 
tine-like odor  and  taste. 

(3)  Pinus  ccmhra,  L.  Yield:  35.7%.  Very 
viscous,  yellow ;  aromatic  odor  and  pleasant 
sweetish  taste. 

(4)  Pinus  picea.  L.  (Abies  pcctinata,  DC; 
Pinus  abies,  Du  Roi ;  Abies  Alba,  Mill;  Abies 
picea.  Lam.;  Abies  taxifolia,  Desf. ;  Abies 
vulgaris.   Poir;   Abies  excelsa,   Lk.).     Yield: 
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32.8%.     Brilliantly  clear,  brown-yellow;   aro- 
matic tnrpentinc-likc  odor  and  taste. 

(5)  Pinus  abies.  L.  {ricca  I'ulgaris.  Ll<. ; 
Abies  cxcclsa,  DC;  Finns  f>icca,  Du  Roi ; 
Pinus  cxcelsa,  hum.).  Yield::?!. 6%.  Golden 
yellow;  aromatic  odor  and  taste. 

(6)  Piuits  pinca.  L.  Yield :  21.87c.  Thick, 
brown ;  pleasant  odor  and  taste. 

(7)  Pinus  Gcrardiana,  Wall.  Yield:  30.7%. 
Very  viscous,  greenish-yellow  :  pleasant  aro- 
matic odor  and  taste. 

(8)  Cuprcssus  scmpcfvircns,  L.  Yield: 
10.8%.  Green,  turbid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture from  separation  of  crystals;  character- 
istic  aromatic  odor   and   taste. 

(!))  Thuja  occidcntalis,  L.  Yield:  15.0%. 
Green,  rather  thick,  slightly  turbid  at  ordi- 
nary temperature ;  characteristic  aromatic 
odor  and  taste. — Chem.  Ztg.,  Aug.  29,  1911. 

Camphor:  Loss  by  Vaporization  zvhen 
Stored  in  Paper  Cartons. — Alex.  Gunn  directs 
attention  to  the  loss,  not  usually  taken  into 
account,  when  "Flowers  of  Camphor"  is 
stored  in  cardboard  cartons,  as  is  now  the 
prevalent  practice.  Such  a  carton,  contain- 
ing about  lOVo  oz.,  lost  250  grains  in  weight 
when  stored  in  a  warehouse,  not  artificially 
heated,  during  winter's  month,  equal  to  11% 
per  annum — though  it  would  have  been  more 
likely  15%  if  stored  during  the  entire  year, 
including  the  six  summer  months. — Pharm. 
Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  Dec.  16,  1911,  811. 

Camphor-Trees  :  Abundant  Occurrence  in 
German  East  Africa. — D.  E.  Hutchins,  lately 
Conservator  of  Forests,  communicates  some 
interesting  information  on  the  natural  occur- 
rence of  camphor-trees  in  German  East 
Africa.  According  to  this  authority,  the 
camphor-tree  is  abundant  and  shows  a  good 
natural  production  in  a  forest  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wilhelmstal  and  leased  by  a 
Mr.  Wiese.  At  one  place  in  the  West  Usam- 
bara  Mountains,  for  example,  Hutchins 
counted  26  seedlings  of  camphor  on  20  square 
yards.  Their  appearance,  he  states,  was  more 
vigorous  than  that  of  the  suckers  which  con- 
stitute 99%  of  the  reproduction  in  British 
East  Africa.  Unfortunately,  Hutchins  omits 
to  state  whether  the  tree  is  botanically  allied 
to  the  true  camphor-tree  .(Cinnamomum 
Camphora).  Hutchins  regards  it  as  curious 
that  neither  the  botanical  stafT  at.  the  Im- 
perial German  Biological-Agricultural  Insti- 
tute at  Amani  r.or  the  forest  officials  at  Wil- 


helmstal had  ncognized  the  tree. — From 
.\gric.  Jour,  i'.rit.  Hast  .Africa.  throuRh  Chcm. 
and   Drug.  79   (  1910.   is. 

Rheum  Palmatum  :  Identification  as  the 
Source  of  Medicinal  Rhubarb.— Dr.  C.  C. 
Hosseus.  having  received  from  Dr.  Albert 
Tafel,  the  well-known  Tibetan  explorer,  his 
interesting  botanical  collection  for  examina- 
tion, had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  thor 
ough  study  of  the  botanical  source  of  me 
dicinal  rhubarb  as  revealed  by  five  rhubarb 
plants  included  in  this  remarkable  collection. 
Beginning  his  work  in  1909.  in  the  Botanical 
Museum  at  Berlin,  it  has  just  been  completed 
in  the  Kew- Herbarium.  London,  with  results 
which  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
medicinal  rhubarb  is  derived  only  from 
Rheum  Palmatum,  L..  thus  confirming  the 
previously  expressed  view  of  Maximovicz, 
Tschirch,  and  Wilson,  that  the  best  rhubarb 
comes  from  R.  palmatum.  and  that  this  spe- 
cies is  the  one  that  should  be  cultivated.  The 
view  that  was  formerly  taken,  that  the 
"Southern"  rhubarb  from  Szechuan  comes 
from  R.  officinale,  and  the  "Northern."  from 
Kuku-noor.  from  R.  palmatum.  var.  R-tan- 
guticum,  has  given  way  to  that  which  regards 
R.  palmatum  as  the  true  source.  The  error 
is  explained  by  a  statement  of  Dr.  Tafel's 
that  the  Tibetans  dig  the  roots  of  other  kinds 
of  rhubarb  and  make  a  show  of  drying  them, 
and  profess  that  they  obtain  medicinal  rhu- 
barb from  them,  in  order  to  mislead  Euro- 
peans. Dr.  Tafel  himself  collected  speci- 
mens of  R.  spiciforme,  with  which  the  Tibe- 
tans tried  to  deceive  him  in  this  way.  An- 
other error  which  has  got  into  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  which  is  now  cleared  up.  is  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  terms  "high-dried" 
and  "sun-dried."  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  "high-dried"  rhubarb  was  dried  by  arti- 
ficial heat,  but  it  appears  that  this  is  not  so ; 
most  of  the  rhubarb  that  is  gathered  is  peeled 
and  dried  at  once,  the  rhizomes  being  strung 
on  lines  stretched  from  one  tree  to  another, 
in  the  cedar  woods  where  the  best  Shensi 
rhubarb  is  known  as  "sun-dried."  "High- 
dried"  rhubarb  is  dried  in  a  shady  part  of 
the  houses,  usually  under  the  roofs:  the  term 
"high"  refers  to  its  position,  and  not  to  the 
temperature  employed. 

In  the  oldest  literature  of  the  subject  it  is 
stated  that  the  drug  is  obtained  from  one 
species,  which  comes  from  Tanguten  land. 
Some  confusion  has  arisen  through  the  use 
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of  the  names  Tangutans  and  Tibetans,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  indicate  different  peo- 
ples; but  the  fact  is  that  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Tibet,  from  Lake  Kuku-noor  in  the  north  to 
the  Himalayas  in  the  south,  is  inhabited  by 
one  people,  speaking  Tibetan,  who  call  them- 
selves Tibetans  or  Tangutans  indifferently, 
the  names  Tangut  and  Tibet  both  referring 
to  the  country,  like  the  names  Cathay  and 
China.  Prof.  Tschirch  has  received  some 
seeds  from  Dr.  Tafel,  and  these  under  the 
care  of  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Schenck, 
have  germinated  splendidly,  so  that  a  reason- 
able hope  is  entertained  that  the  plant  will 
again  be  prevalent  in  European  gardens. — ■ 
Arch.  d.  Pharm.  249  (Aug.  26,  1911),  419-424. 

Indian  Hemp :  Production  in  Greece. — L. 
Rosenthaler,  reporting  the  result  of  a  chemi- 
cal comparison  of  Grecian  Cannabis  Indica 
with  Indian  hemp  produced  in  India,  says 
that  the  cultivation  of  Indian  hemp  in  Greece 
is  confined  to  a  limited  area  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tripolitza,  where  in  normal  years 
from  3  to  4  million  kilos  of  the  herb  are  pro- 
duced— the  entire  product  being  converted 
into  hashish  in  Tripolitza  itself  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January,  in  which 
months  dry  north  winds  prevail;  the  yield 
is  about  10  percent.  The  hashish  is  not  used 
in  Greece,  but  is  exported,  part  to  Europe 
and  part,  indirectly,  to  Egypt.  A  sample  of 
Grecian  hemp  was  examined  in  comparison 
with  a  sample  of  the  Indian  drug;  the  former 
gave  23.9  percent,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  the 
latter  21.2  percent.  The  Grecian  drug  gave 
0.390  percent,  of  volatile  substance,  which  ab- 
sorbed 0.4344  of  iodine;  the  Indian  gave  0.316, 
which  absorbed  0.3956  of  iodine.  Cannabinol 
was  determined  by  distilling  25  Gms.  in 
steam  until  2  litres  of  distillate  was  collected, 
thoroughly  extracting  this  with  ether,  drying 
the  ethereal  liquid  with  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate,  and  distilling  off  the  ether;  the 
residue  was  dried  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
desiccator,  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  iodine 
which  it  would  take  up  determined  by  the 
method  of  Messinger  and  Vortmann  for  the 
determination  of  phenol.  The  results  of  this 
investigation,  although  not  conclusive  as  re- 
gards the  relative  activity  of  the  two  drugs, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  being  unfavorable  to 
the  Grecian  drug.— Apoth.  Ztg.  XXVI  (1911), 
No.  65,  678. 

Oeiianthe  Crocata,  L. :  Proximate  Exami- 
nation.— Frank  Tutin  has  subjected  Ocnanthe 


Crocata,  L.,  a  poisonous  Umbellifer  common 
in  England  and  Western  Europe,  to  proxi- 
mate examination,  the  material  consisting  of 
the  entire  dried  plants  which  had  been  spe- 
cially collected  for  the  purpose  in  early 
spring,  and  therefore  represented  chiefly  the 
tuberous  roots.  These,  which  somewhat  re- 
semble parsnips,  were  found  to  be  devoid  of 
enzyme,  and  no  part  of  the  plant,  at  any 
stage  of  growth,  contained  an  alkaloid. 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  plant,  when 
kept  for  some  time  deposited  an  amount  of 
crystalline  cane  sugar  equivalent  to  3.8  per- 
cent, of  the  weight  of  dried  material  em- 
ployed. This  extract,  when  distilled  in  a 
current  of  steam,  yielded  a  yellow  essential 
oil  possessing  a  somewhat  unpleasant  odor. 
This  oil  had  the  following  constants : 
d  15°/15°=0.9381;  aD+l°16'  in  a  25  Mm. 
tube.  From  the  portion  of  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract which  was  soluble  in  water  there  were 
isolated  a  small  amount  of  a  colorless  crys- 
talline substance  (m. p.  83°)  which,  on  keeping, 
assumed  a  purple  color.  It  also  contained 
some  amorphous  products  and  a  very  large 
amount  of  dextrose  and  laevulose. 

The  portion  of  the  extract  which  was  in- 
soluble in  water  consisted  of  a  dark-colored, 
viscid  resin  amounting  to  nearly  3  percent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  plant  employed.  From 
this  material  the  following  compounds  were 
isolated:  Triacontane,  C30H62;  hentriacon- 
CsiHm;  a  phytosterol  (m.p.  135°);  ipuranol, 
C23H3s02(OH)2;  palmitic  acid;  and  a  mix- 
ture of  unsaturated  acids,  consisting  chiefly 
of  linolic  acid.  The  greater  amount  of  the 
material  insoluble  in  w'ater  was,  how- 
ever, of  a  resinous  nature.  The  neutral  por- 
tions of  the  petroleum  and  ether  extracts  of 
this  resin  represent  the  toxic  principle  of  the 
Ocnanthe  crocata. — Pharm.  Jour,  and  Pharm- 
acist, Aug.  26,  1911,  296-298. 

Fern  Rhizomes:  Anthelmintic  Value  of 
Various  Sorts. — In  view  of  the  statement  that 
the  ethereal  extract  of  Dryopteris  dilatata  is 
at  last  four  times  as  active  as  the  corre- 
sponding extract  of  the  official  Aspidium 
fili.v-mass  rhizome,  and  has  therefore  been 
suggested  to  replace  male  fern  in  the  various 
pharmacopceias,  H.  Rosendahl  has  examined 
a  number  of  anthelmintic  fern  rhizomes,  his 
results  confirming  the  superiority  of  Dryop- 
teris dilatata.  The  yield  of  ethereal  extract 
is  about  the  same  (10%)  ;  but  while  it  takes 
from  8-10  Cm.  of  oleo-resin  of  Aspidium  to 
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drive  off  the  Rothriccphalus  latus,  it  requires 
only  2  Gm.  of  the  oleo-resin  prepared  from 
the  rhizome  of  Dryopteris  dilaiata,  or  4  Gm. 
of  tliat  from  D.  liilntata  var.  spiiilasu — tlie 
latter  yielding,  howeer,  as  much  as  17%  of 
oleo-resin.  The  rhizomes  of  other  ferns  yielded 
very  small  percentages  of  oleo-resin  :  Filicis 
aquilini,  2%;  Filicis  feminac,  0.9%;  Filicis 
Alpetris,  0.7%.  Under  the  microscope  these 
extracts  exhibit  various  crystalline  struc- 
tures which  serve  well  for  their  identifica- 
tion.—Svenck  Farmaccutisk  Tidskrift,  1011. 
No.  5,  85-89. 

Extract  of  Male  Fern  :  Frequent  Adultera- 
tion zi^'ith  Castor  Oil. — Ernest  J.  Parry  has 
examined  twenty  samples  of  extract  of  male 
fern  obtained  from  various  sources,  and 
found  them,  with  a  single  exception,  adulter- 
ated with  castor  oil,  amounting  to  from  30 
to  60%.  These  adulterated  extracts  were  all 
of  the  same  type,  and  much  brighter  green  in 
color  than  the  genuine  extract.  The  author 
has  determined  the 

Co>istaiits  of  Genitine  Extract  of  Male 
Fern,  carefully  prepared  according  to  the 
official  process  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Umney,  to  be  as 
follows:  Sp.  gr.  at  15,  not  below  1.000,  usu- 
ally  1.025. 

Refraction  Index  at  20°.  not  below  1.500. 
usually  1.5050-1.5090. 

Solubility  in  Petroleum  Ether,  complete  in 
10  volumes,  with  exception  of  a  little  floccu- 
lent  matter,  but  no  oily  separation. 

Saponification  Value,  230  to  250;  unsaponi- 
fiable  matter  not  above  8  to  11%. 

Fatty  Acids,  should  have  a  mean  combining 
weight  of  from  240  to  255. 

Crude  Filicin.  determined  by  the  Pharm. 
Helv.,  should  not  be  below  20%,  usually  22 
to  23%.  This  is  regarded  as  of  greatest  im- 
portance— the  test  being  carried  out  as  fol- 
lows :  5  Gm.  of  the  extract  are  dissolved  in 
30  Gm.  of  ether,  and  the  solution  is  well 
shaken  with  100  Gm.  of  a  3%  solution  of 
barium  hydroxide  for  5  to  10  minutes.  .After 
complete  separation,  the  aqueous  liquid  is  fil- 
tered, and  85  Cc.  of  the  filtrate  (=4  Gm.  of 
extract)  is  acidified  with  2.5  Cc.  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  and  shaken  out  four  times 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  extracts  are  mixed, 
filtered,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  is  dried 
at  100°  to  constant  weight. — Pharm.  Jour,  and 
Pharmacist,  Dec.  9.  1911,  778. 

Oleoresin  of  Male  Fern  :     Dose  Depending 


on  Method  of  Administration. — While  the 
(jerman  Pharmacopnia  prcscrii)cs  a  maxi- 
mum daily  dose  of  10  Gm.,  I>r.  Drcnkhaw 
has  hitherto  always  given  extract  of  male 
fern  in  doses  of  15  to  20  Gm.  to  adults  and  8 
to  10  Gm.  to  children  without  ever  observing 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  This  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  method  of  administration  adopted  ;  the 
poisonous  princii)le,  lilicic  acid  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkalies  and 
fats,  and  these  are  therefore  carefully 
avoided,  in  order  that  filicic  acid  shall  ncit  be 
absorbed  when  in  the  intestine.  .\  dose  of 
cascara  or  rhubarb  is  first  given,  if  necessary, 
but  castor  oil  and  alkaline  laxatives  are 
avoided ;  all  fat  food  is  forbidden  on  the  day 
on  which  the  extract  of  male  fern  is  given 
and  the  following  day.  .\  large  quantity  of 
raspberries  is  given  overnight,  and  in  the 
morning  a  cup  of  sweet  black  coffee,  without 
bread,  and  after  an  hour's  interval  3  Gm.  of 
male  extract  every  ten  minutes,  or  5  Gm.  of 
male  fern  every  fifteen  minutes,  with  sweet- 
ened diluted  lemon-juice  or  solution  of  citric 
acid ;  the  quantity  of  the  extract  thus  taken 
in  an  hour  is  18  to  20  Gm.  If  evacuation  of 
the  bowels  does  not  occur  within  an  hour 
after  the  last  dose,  it  is  followed  by  a  dose  of 
O.G  Gm.  of  calomel. — .Apoth.  Ztg.  from 
Miinch.  Med.  Wschr.,  1911,  2020. 

Pi)ie  Xecdle  Oil  from  Pinus  Pumilio  :  Xew 
Oxygenated  Constituents. — E.  Bocker  and  A. 
Hahn  have  isolated  several  new  oxygenated 
liodies  from  the  oil  of  the  needles  of  Pinus 
pumilio.  .An  oil,  which  had  been  freed  from 
terpenes  and  sesquiterpenes  (b.  p.  85°  to 
178":  li!  MM.),  was  split  into  several  frac- 
tion.s  The  fraction  boiling  between  148°  and 
160°  yielded  a  liquid  of  faint  balsamic  odor, 
having  the  elementary  formula  Ci»H>iO, 
which  is  probably  an  aldehyde.  The  frac- 
tion boiling  between  127°  and  148°  (13  MM.) 
yielded  a  laevoratatory  body.  CnHnO,  which 
is  probably  a  ketone.  The  third  fraction, 
boiling  between  87°  and  95°  (14  MM.),  yield- 
ed a  volatile  oil  possessing  the  peculiar  aroma 
of  pumilio  pine  needle  oil.  to  which  the  au- 
thors have  given  the  name 

Pumilone. — It  has  the  formula  C«Hi.O  and 
possesses  the  following  properties :  It  is  a 
saturated  body  and  is  present  in  the  original 
oil  in  the  amount  of  about  1  to  2%. — From 
Jour.  f.  Prakt.  Chem.  II.  83  (1911).  489. 

Olive  Oil :  Method  of  Bleaching  Practiced 
in  Italy. — .According  to  a  French  Consular  re- 
port, consumers  of  olive  oil  are  coming  more 
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and  more  to  give  preference  to  an  oil  of  pale 
amber  color,  in  place  of  the  natural  golden 
yellow  or  greenish,  and  the  producers  of  the 
oil  are  accordingly  driven  to  removing  the 
color  of  the  oil  by  artificial  means.  Citric 
and  tannic  acids  are  both  employed  for  this 
purpose,  especially  the  latter.  If  much  color 
is  to  be  removed,  about  5  percent,  of  tannic 
acid  is  used ;  for  medium-colored  oil,  3  per- 
cent, suffices,  and  for  paler  oils  from  1  to  2 
percent.  The  tannic  acid  is  dissolved  in 
water,    the    solution    added    to    the    oil,    and 


mixed  for  fifteen  minutes;  after  half  hour 
the  mixture  is  poured  into  another  vessel,  and 
some  hours  later  it  is  poured  back  into  the 
first  and  allowed  to  stand  for  three  days, 
when  the  oil  is  drawn  off.  Some  oils  can  be 
sufficienly  decolored  by  water  alone,  the  oil 
being  broken  up  into  small  drops  and  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  water  from  a  height  of 
several  metres.  This  method  is  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  open  air  in  bright,  sunny 
weather. — Schw.  Wschr.  f.  Chem.  u.  Pharm. 
XLIX  (1911),  No.  34,  476. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  UNOFFICIAL  STANDARDS. 


The  following  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards 
relates  to  certain  crude  drugs  and  chemicals  suggested  for  inclusion  in  the  next 
revision  of  the  National  Formulary,  and  by  order  of  the  Council  is  published  in 
the  Journal  in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  discussion  before  the  standards 
proposed  are  finally  adopted. 

Manufacturers,  importers,  analysts,  and  others  interested  in  any  of  the  proposed 
standards,  are  requested  to  send  their  criticisms  and  comments  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Geo.  M.  Beringer,  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

APPROVED  MONOGRAPHS  SUBMITTED  AS  STANDARDS  FOR  UN- 
OFFICIAL DRUGS  AND  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 


(Continued  from  Febr 
FERRI   LACTAS. 

IRON    LACTATE. 

Ferrous  Lactate. 
Fe   (C3H503)2+3H=0  =  288. 

It  should  contain  not  less  than  97  per  cent 
of  pure  ferrous  lactate.  Keep  in  well-stop- 
pered bottles. 

A  greenish  white  crystalline  powder  or 
crystalline  masses,  having  a  slight  character- 
istic odor  and  a  mild,  sweet,  ferruginous 
taste. 

Slowly  but  completely  soluble  in  40  parts 
of  water,  and  in  12  parts  of  boiling  water; 
freely  soluble  in  solution  of  alkali  citrates 
yielding  a  green  solution;  almost  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

When  strongly  heated,  the  salt  froths  up, 
gives  out  dense  white,  acrid  fumes,  chars 
and  finally  leaves  a  brownish  red  residue. 

The  aqueous  solution  has  a  greenish-yel- 
low color,  a  slightly  acid  reaction  and  gives 
a  deep  blue  precipitate  with  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide  T.  S.  and  a  light  blue  precipitate 
with  potassium  ferrocyanide  T.  S. 


uary  issue — page  168.) 

A  2  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
should  not  afford  with  lead  acetate  T.  S.  nor, 
after  acidulation  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  T.  S.  more  than  a 
whitish  opalescence  (limit  or  absence  of 
citrate,  tartrate,  malate,  etc.,  and  of  foreign 
metals). 

The  aqueous  solution  (1  to  20)  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  should  not  afford  more  than 
a  slight  opalescence  with  barium  chloride 
T.  S.  (limit  of  sulphate)  or  with  silver  ni- 
trate T.  S.   (limit  of  chloride). 

If  25  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  (1  in  50) 
mixed  with  5  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  then  precipitated 
by  an  excess  of  potassium  or  sodium  hy- 
droxide T.  S.,  the  filtrate,  mixed  with  a  few 
drops  of  alkaline  cupric  tartrate  V.  S.,  and 
heated  to  boiling,  should  not  afford  a  red 
precipitate   (absence  of  sugar). 

If  a  portion  of  the  salt  be  triturated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  no  offensive  odor 
should  be  developed  (absence  of  butyric 
acid),   nor   should  any  gas  be   evolved    (ab- 
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sence  of  carbonate),  and  the  mixture,  after 
standing  for  some  time,  should  not  assume 
a  brown  color  (absence  of  sugar,  gum,  or 
other  readily  carbonizable  impurities). 

If  1  Gm.  of  Ferrous  Lactate,  contained  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  be  moistened  with  nitric 
acid,  and  carefully  ignited,  it  should  leave 
a  residue  of  ferric  oxide  weighing  not  less 
than  0.275  nor  more  than  0.278  gm.  This 
residue  should  not  have  an  alkaline  reaction 
upon  litmus  paper,  nor  yield  anything  soluble 
to  water  (absence  of  foreign  salts). 

KAVA   KAVA. 

METHYSTICUM. 

Kava  Ava. 

The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Piper  mcthys- 
ticum,  Forster  (Fam.  Piperaceae)  a  shrub 
indigenous  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Consisting  of  a  large,  irregular,  knotty 
crown,  often  12  cm.  or  more  in  diameter, 
from  which  proceed  long,  cylindrical,  tough, 
nearly  simple  roots,  which  tend  to  fray  out 
into  bare  separated  fibro-vascular  bundles ; 
externally  dark-brown  or  blackish,  internally 
white,  the  crown  soft,  light,  spongy,  and 
granular  and  very  starchy.  Odor  faint,  but 
characteristic.  Taste  aromatic  and  pungent, 
slightly  bitter,  more  or  less  local  anaesthesia 
resulting. 

Upon  incineration  Kava  Kava  should  yield 
about  7  per  cent  of  ash. 

KOLA. 

KOL.ai. 

Kola    (or   Cola)    Nuts.     Soudan   Coffee. 

The  dried  cotyledons  of  several  species  of 
Cola  (Fam.  Stcrciiliaccae) ,  corresponding  to 
the  following  description : 

Irregularly  plano-convex,  broadly  oval,  or 
approaching  circular,  in  outline,  2.5  to  5  cm. 
long,  or  triquetrous  longitudinal  sections  of 
such  bodies;  brown,  with  the  outer  surfaces 
slightly  incurved  and  sharp ;  heavy,  hard  and 
tough;  odorless  and  having  a  slightly  astrin- 
gent taste. 

Upon  incineration  Kola  should  yield  not 
over  3  per  cent  of  ash. 

When  assayed  by  process  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
VI 11  for  Gu'irana,  Knla  should  yield  not  le:^- 
than  one  per  cent  caffeine. 

KOLA  RECENS. 

FRESH    K0L.\    NUTS. 

The  entire  and  undried  seeds  of  Cola  acu- 
minata (Beauv).  Schott  and  Endl.  and 
other  species  of  Cola.     (Fam.  Sterculiaceae). 

Fresh    Kola    consists    of    a    cartilinaginous 


testa  of  a  bright  purplish  to  a  dull  brownish 
color,  and  containing  2  to  5  cotyledons. 

From  .'50  to  40  mm.  long,  nearly  as  broad 
and  about  two-thirds  as  thick,  irregularly 
ovoid  and  obscurely  triquetrous,  with  blunt 
angles ;  externally  varying  from  bright- 
purple,  or  occasionally  white,  to  a  dull  pale 
brown ;  testa  thickish,  leathery  or  cattilag- 
ir.ous ;  exalbuminous,  the  embryo  consisting 
of  2  to  5  fleshy  cotyledons  of  a  whitish  or 
pinkish  color  and  a  bitterish  and  somewhat 
astringent  taste.  Upon  incineration  Fresh 
Kola  should  yield  not  more  than  2..'>  per  cent 
of  ash. 

Fresh  Kola,  when  assayed  by  the  process 
given  unf'er  Guarana  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia VIII.,  should  yield  not  less  than 
'J. 75  per  cent  of  caffeine. 

MAGNESII     SULPHAS     EXSICCATUS. 

DRIED    M,\GNESIUM    SULPHATE. 

Magnesium  Sulphate  dried  at  100°  C.  and 
corresponding  to  from  77.5  to  81.5  per  cent 
absolute  Magnesium  Sulphate  Mg  S0«  = 
120.39. 

Dried  Magnesium  Sulphate  may  be  pre- 
pared by  heating  (with  stirring)  100  parts  of 
crystallized  magnesium  sulphate  in  a  tared 
porcelain  dish  in  a  drying  oven  first  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  C.  (140°  F.)  to  70°  C.  (158' 
F.)  and  then  at  a  gradually  rising  tempera- 
ture until  the  substance  has  lost  from  37  to 
4)  per  cent  of  its  weight. 

A  fine  white  powder,  without  odor,  and 
having  a  cooling,  saline,  bitter  taste.  It  is 
almost  completely  soluble  in  water.  When 
exposed  to  air  it  absorbs  moisture. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  40) 
should  be  neutral  to  litmus  paper. 

When  mixed  with  ammonium  chloride  T. 
S.  and  ammonia  water,  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt  (1  in  40)  yields  with  sodium 
phosphate  T.  S.  a  white,  crystalline  precip- 
itate. With  barium  chloride  T.  S.  the  aque- 
ous solution  of  the  salt  yields  a  white  pre- 
cipitate insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ten  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  200)  should  not  respond  to  the  time 
limit  test  for  heavy  metals  prescribed  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  VIII.  Five  Cc 
of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  40) 
should  not  respond  to  the  modified  Gutzeit's 
test  for  arsenic.  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia VIII. 

If  from  0.200  Gm.  to  0.300  Gm.  of  dried 
magnesium   sulphate  be  dissolved  in   50   Cc 
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of  water,  the  solution  filtered  if  necessary, 
and  if  10  Cc.  of  ammonium  chloride  test 
solution  and  sufficient  ammonia  water  to 
render  the  mixture  alkaline,  be  added  in  the 
order  named,  shaking  after  the  addition  of 
each  reagent,  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand 
for  12  hours,  the  precipitate  collected  in  a 
tared  Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  1  per 
cent  ammonia  water  until  free  from  chlor- 
'ides,  dried,  heated  to  low  redness  for  15 
minutes,  cooled  and  weighed,  the  weight  of 
the  resultant  magnesium  pyrophosphate 
should  correspond  to  at  least  77.5  per  cent 
of  pure  anhydrous  magnesium  sulphate 
(Mg  SOO. 

FOLIA   VERBASCL 

MULLKIN. 

Mullein  Leaves.  Flannel  Leaf.  Blanket  Lea.'. 
Mullein  Dock. 

The  dried  leaves  of  Verbascum  Thapsns 
Linne   ( Fam.  .jcrophulariaceae). 

From  1  to  6  dm.  long  and  3  to  15  cm. 
broad,  obovate  with  narrowed  base,  or  vary- 
ing to  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  without 
true  petiole,  obtuse  or  acutish  at  the  summit, 
very  thick,  rather  tough,  light  yellowish-gray, 
densely  long-tomentose.  Nearly  odorless 
and  of  a  mucilaginous  and  bitterish  taste. 

Upon  incineration  Mullein  leaves  should 
yield  not  over  14  per  cent  of  ash. 

OLEUM  CARDAMOML 

OIL  OF  C.\RDAMO.\I. 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  seeds  of 
Elettaria  Cardamom,  White  et  Maton  (Fam. 
Zingibcraccae).  It  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool 
place,  protected  from  light. 

A  colorless  or  very  pale  yellow  liquid  hav- 
ing the  characteristic  aromatic,  penetrating 
and  somewhat  camphoraceous  odor  of  Car- 
damom and  a  persistently  pungent  and 
strongly  aromatic  taste. 

Specific  gravity  0.924  to  0.947. 

Very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  dissolves  read- 
ilv  and  clearly  in  4  volumes  of  70  per  cent 
alcohol. 

It  is  dextrogyrate,  the  angle  of  rotation 
varying  from  +22°  to  +40°  in  a  100  mm. 
tube,  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C. 

FRUCTUS   PAPAVERIS. 

POPPY    C.-VPSULES. 

The  dried,  fully  grown,  unripe  fruits  of 
Pa  paver  sotuiiifcrum  Linne.  (Fam.  Papaver- 
aceae). 

Globular  or  ovoid,  usually  3  cm.  to  3.5  cm. 


in  diameter,  but  varying  in  size,  more  or  less 
sunken  or  depressed  on  the  sides  and  con- 
tracted at  the  base  into  a  sort  of  neck  imme- 
diately above  a  tumid  ring  at  the  point  of 
attachment  with  the  stalk;  crowned  at  the 
apex  with  the  7  to  15  rayed  stigma  disk; 
outer  wall  of  pericarp  smooth,  hard,  grayish- 
yellow  to  brownish-yellow,  often  marked 
with  black  spots;  interior  surface  rugose, 
finely  striated  transversely  and  bearing  thin, 
brittle  membranaceous  placentae,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  sutures  toward  the  center  and 
bear  on  their  faces  and  edges  numerous 
minute  conspicuously  reticulated,  reniform 
white  seeds ;  odorless ;  taste  slightly  bitter. 

Upon  incineration  Poppy  Capsules  yield  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  ash. 

For  pharmaceutical  purposes  the  seeds  are 
to  be  separated  and  rejected. 

If  1  Gm.  of  the  powdered  capsules  be 
macerated  for  two  hours  with  10  Cc.  of 
water  containing  1  per  cent  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  filtered  liquid  should  give  distinct 
precipitates  with  iodine  T.  S.  and  Mayer's 
Reagent. 

PARA  GOTO. 

P.AR.X    COTO. 

Para   Coto   Bark. 

The  bark  of  an  unidentified  tree  (Fam. 
I.atiraccac)    indigenous   to   Northern   Bolivia. 

In  sections  or  fragments  of  large  quills, 
of  indefinite  length,  usually  3  to  6  cm.  broad, 
the  bark  5  to  15  mm.  thick;  of  a  deep-brown 
color  throughout,  the  outer  surface  nearly 
smooth,  lightly  transversely  fissured,  and 
often  very  thinly  scaley,  the  inner  surface 
very  coarsely  striate ;  hard  and  heavy,  but 
splitting  and  breaking  readily,  the  fracture 
earthy  in  the  outer  layer,  with  an  irregular 
resinous  band,  coarse  splintery  in  the  inner, 
with  large  yellowish-brown  bast-fibers  and 
stone-cells  and  darker  resin  tissue.  Odor 
strong  and  characteristic.  Taste  strongly 
aromatic  and  pungent,  followed  by  a  peppery- 
biting   sensation. 

L'pon  incineration  Para  Coto  yields  about  2 
per  cent  of  ash. 

PHENOLPHTHALEINUM. 

PHENOLPHTH.XLIEN. 
C20H,4O«     =     318.12. 

A  dibasic  phenol  derivative  (Dihydroxy- 
phtalophenone.  para-phtalein),  (C«H40H)i 
COGHiCO,  obtained  by  the  condensation  of 
phenol  and  phtalic  anhydride. 

White,     sometimes     slightly    yellowish     or 
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pinkish,  micro-crystalline  or  amorplious  pow- 
■der,  odorless,  tasteless  and  permanent  in  the 
air. 

Almost  insoluble  in  water  (1-80000),  only 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water  (1-30000), 
soluble  in  about  10  parts  alcohol  at  25°  C. 
and  in  about  2  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  solu- 
ble in  about  45  parts  of  ether  at  25°  C.  The 
crystallized  variety  dissolves  in  ether  with 
difficulty,  while  the  amorphous  goes  in  solu- 
tion readily.  Soluble  in  caustic  alkalies  with 
a  dark  red  color,  showing  violet  red  at  the 
meniscus ;  the  alkaline  solution  is  decolorized 
on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  acid  or  on 
boiling  with  powdered  zinc. 

It  melts  at  253°-254°  C,  forming  a  clear 
liquid  of  pale  brownish  color. 

On  incineration  it  should  not  leave  more 
than  0.1  per  cent  of  ash. 

In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves 
producing  an  orange  red  color. 

The  solution  of  1  part  of  Phenolphthalein 
ill  ")()  parts  of  alcohol  should  be  colorless 
■(absence  of  resinous  substances). 

On  shaking  1  Gm.  of  Phenolphthalein  with 
70  cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium  hydroxide 
V.  S.  it  should  dissolve  with  a  rich  red  color, 
without  leaving  any  residue  (absence  of  flu- 
oran). 

If  1  Gm.  of  Phenolphthalein  be  shaken 
with  20  Cc.  of  water  and  filtered,  one-half  of 
the  filtrate,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  should  give  no  precipitate  or  turbidity 
with  barium  chloride  T.  S.  (absence  of  sul- 
phates) ;  the  other  half,  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid  should  give  no  precipitate  or  tur- 
bidity with  silver  nitrate  T.  S.  (absence  of 
chlorides). 

POTASSII   GLYCEROPHOSPHAS. 

P0T.\SSIUM     GLVCEROPHOSPH.ATE. 

A  semi-solid,  colorless  or  yellowish  mass, 
having  a  saline  tase,  odorless,  containing 
about  7.">  per  cent  of  absolute  Potassium 
Glycerophosphate  C,U,0,  PO-,K.  =  248.26. 

Very  soluble  in  water.  Insoluble  in  alco- 
hol. 

When  exposed  in  a  thin  layer  to  a  tem- 
perature of  140°  C,  until  it  ceases  to  lose 
weight,  the  loss  should  be  about  25  per  cent. 

When  heated  to  a  higher  temperature,  it 
evolves  inflammable  vapors  and  at  a  red  heat 
is  converted  into  potassium  pyrophosphate. 
The  residue  from  ignition  of  1  Gm.  should 
weigh  about  0.48  Gms.  and  should  impart  a 
violet  color  to  a  non-luminous  flame. 


The  aqueous  solution  (  1  in  20)  is  slightly 
alkaline  to  litmus. 

On  addition  of  lead  acetate  T.  S.  it  yields 
a  white  precipitate. 

Magnesia  Mixture  T.  S.,  or  cold  Ammon 
ium  Molydbate  T.  S.,  should  give  no  precip 
itutc  within  live  minutes  (limit  of  phos- 
phate). On  warming,  or  after  long  stand- 
ing, Ammonium  Molydbate  T.  S.  produces  a 
yellow  precipitate. 

If  1  Gm.  be  thoroughly  triturated  in  a 
mortar  with  20  Cc.  of  alcohol,  the  filtrate, 
when  evaporated  on  a  waterbath,  should 
leave  not  more  than  1  per  cent  residue  (ab- 
sence of  glycerin,  organic  matter,  etc.). 

The  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20)  should  not 
respond  to  the  U.  S.  P.  time  limit  test  for 
heavy  metals. 

SEMEN  CYDONIAE. 

QUINCE    SEEU. 

The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Cydonia  vulgaris 
Pers.  (  I-'am.  Rosaccae),  with  their  adhering 
gum,  and  with  not  more  than  five  per  cent, 
by  weight,  of  other  matter. 

Single,  or  adhering  in  irregular  masses, 
usually  of  from  2  to  10,  by  their  dried,  ex- 
uded gum,  and  often  enclosed  in  a  mass  of 
such  gum ;  5  to  8  mm.  long,  3  to  5  mm. 
broad,  and  almost  as  thick ;  ovoid,  with 
rounded  base  and  somewhat  pointed  summit, 
one  or  two  sides  more  or  less  flattened  or 
even  slightly  concave;  anatropous,  the  hilum 
at  the  pointed  end;  externally  of  a  deep,  pur- 
ple-brown color,  the  kernel  whitish,  exal- 
buminous,  the  embryo  fleshy,  nearly  odor- 
less, of  a  bitterish  taste  and  strongly  mucil- 
aginous w^hen  chewed. 

Upon  incineration  Quince  Seed  should 
v'eld  not  more  than  6  per  cent  o*  ash. 

RHAMNUS   CATHARTICUS. 

BL'CKTHORN    BERRIES. 

Fructus  Rhamni  cathartici.  Bacca  Spinae 
Cervinae. 

The  dried  ripe  fruit  of  Rhamnus  catluir- 
luiis  Linne.     (  Fam.  Rhamnaceac). 

Flattened  globoid  or  ovoid.  4  to  8  mm.  in 
diameter,  externally  purple-black,  wrinkled 
from  shrinking  of  the  mesocarp  in  drying;  3 
to  4  celled,  each  cell  containing  a  brown  tri- 
angular-convex, seed-like  nutlet ;  in  the  fully 
dried  ripe  fruit  the  pedicel  is  usually  lacking; 
taste  first  sweetish,  then  nauseating  bitter; 
colors  the  saliva  purplish-red ;  odor  faint, 
unpleasant. 

On.  soaking  in  water  the  drupe  readily  as- 
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sumes  its  original  globular  shape,  approx- 
imately 1  cm.  in  diameter.  The  expressed 
pulp  is  colored  red  by  acids  and  yellow  by 
alkalies. 

An  aqueous  extract  shaken  out  with  ether 
or  benzole  and  the  latter  solution  shaken 
with  5  per  cent  ammonia  water,  the  ammonia 
solution  assumes  a  cherry-red  color. 

The  unripe  fruit  is  green  to  greenish- 
brown,  firm,  furrowed,  pedicel  usually  at- 
tached ;  very  bitter,  colors  the  saliva  green- 
ish-yellow and  is  to  be  rejected  for  prepara- 
tions of  the  N.  F. 

Upon  incineration  Buckthorn  Berries 
should  yield  not  over  5  per  cent  of  ash. 

CROCUS. 

SAFFRON. 

Saflfron.    True  Saffron.    Spanish  Saffron. 

The  stigmas  and  red  parts  of  the  styles  of 
Crocus  sativus  Linne.  (Fam.  Irideae),  con- 
taining not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  yellow 
style-tissue  and  fragments  of  stamens  and 
perianth. 

Separate  stigmas  or  three  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  style,  about  3  Cm.  long,  flattish- 
tubular,  almost  thread-like,  broader  and 
notched  above;  orange-brown,  odor  strong, 
characteristic  aromatic;  taste  bitterish  and 
aromatic,  but  not  sweet. 

When  pressed  between  filter  paper  the  lat- 
ter should  not  display  transparent  spots  from 
the  absorption  of  oil.  When  chewed  it  ting- 
es the  saliva  deep  orange  yellow. 

When  soaked  in  water  it  should  not  de- 
posit any  pulverulent,  mineral  matter,  nor 
show  the  presence  of  organic  substances  dif- 
fering in  shape  from  that  described. 

On  agitating  10  mg.  of  Saffron  with  1000 
Cc.  of  water,  the  liquid  will  acquire  a  dis- 
tinct yellow  color.  No  color  should  be  im- 
parted to  benzin  agitated  with  Saffron 
(absence  of  picric  acid  and  some  other  coal 
tar  colors). 

On  drying  1  Gm.  Saffron  at  100°  C,  it 
should  lose  not  more  than  14  per  cent  ©f  its 
weight  (absence  of  added  water). 

When  thus  dried,  and  ignited  with  free 
access  of  air,  the  dry  Saffron  should  leave 
not  more  than  7.5  per  cent  of  ash,  which 
should  not  be  fusible  (absence  of  foreign  in- 
organic substances). 

If  a  small  portion  of  the  dried  Saffffron  be 
powdered  and  placed  upon  an  object  glass, 
then  covered  with  a  cover  glass  and  strong 
sulphuric  acid  be   allowed   to  flow  in  under 


the  cover  glass,  deep  blue  radiations  which 
quickly  become  red  and  then  brownish-red 
should  be  seen,  under  the  microscope,  to  pro- 
ceed from  each  of  the  small  particles  of  the 
powder  (absence  of  foreign  inorganic  sub- 
stances) 

Saffron  should  be  kept  in  closed  containers, 
protected  from  the  light. 

TUBERA  SALEP. 

SALEP. 

The  tubers  of  various  species  of  Orchis 
and  closely  related  plants  of  the  group  Oph~ 
yydeae  (Fam.  Orchidaceae)  collected  while- 
flowering,  washed  and  dried. 

Small  oval  or  globular  tubers,  flattened 
or  wrinkled  rarely  palmate,  exhibiting  at  the 
top  the  scar  of  the  stem  bud;  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish-brown color,  hard,  horny,  semi-trans- 
lucent, odorless  and  of  a  mucilaginous  taste. 
If  one  part  of  Salep  in  powdered  form  be 
boiled  with  50  parts  of  water,  a  stiff  mucilage 
is  formed  on  cooling,  which  is  colored  blue 
by  Iodine  T.  S. 

The  powdered  Salep  should  leave  on  incin- 
eration not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  ash. 

VINUM    XERICUM. 

SHERRY    WINE. 

An  alcoholic  liquid  made  by  fermenting 
the  juice  of  fresh  grapes,  the  fruit  of  Vitis 
7i'nifera  (Fam.  Vitaceae),  freed  from  seeds, 
stems  and  skins,  and  fortifying  with  alcohol 
or  brandy. 

The  term  Sherry  Wine  was  originally  lim- 
ited to  that  variety  produced  in  the  vicinity 
of  Xeres,  in  Spain.  Now,  however,  the  terra 
Sherry  Wine  means  a  natural  wine,  having 
a  color  and  peculiar  nutty  flavor  generally 
associated  with  this  wine.  For  medicinal 
and  pharmaceutical  purposes,  native  wines 
may  be  used  as  Sherry  Wine,  provided  that 
they  correspond  to  the  description  and  tests 
given  below. 

Sherry  Wine  should  be  preserved  in  well- 
closed  casks,  filled  as  full  as  possible,  or  in 
well-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place. 

A  pale  yellowsh-brown  or  amber  colored 
liquid,  having  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor,  free 
from  yeastiness  and  a  fruity,  pleasant  and 
characteristic  taste,  without  excessive  sweet- 
ness or  acidity,  containing  not  less  than  18 
nor  more  than  21  per  cent  absolute  alcohol, 
by  volume. 

The  specific  gravity  at  25°  C.  should  be  not 
less  than  0.987  nor  more  than  0.998. 

If  100  Cc.  of  Sherry  Wine  be  evaporated. 
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the  residue,  when  dried  during  12  hours  on 
the  waterbath,  should  amount  to  not  less  than 
.'!  nor  more  than  5.5  Gm. ;  this  residue,  ignited 
at  a  low  temperature  and  burned  gradually 
to  whiteness,  moistened  with  a  small  portion 
of  ammonium  carbonate  T.  S.  and  again 
carefully  ignited,  should  weigh  not  less  than 
0.25  nor  more  than  0.5  Gm. 

To  neutralize  50  Cc.  of  Sherry  Wine  should 
require  not  less  than  2.5  nor  more  than  4  Cc. 
of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.  S.  (limit 
of  free  acid),  litmus  T.  S.  being  used  as  indi- 
cator. 

If  50  Cc.  of  Sherry  Wine  be  acidulated 
■with  hydrochloric  acid,  heated,  and  an  ex- 
cess of  barium  chloride  T.  S.  be  added,  the 
resulting  precipitate,  when  collected  on  an 
ash  free  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited  and 
weighed,  should,  in  true  Sherry  Wine, 
weigh  not  less  than  0.172  Gm.  nor  more 
than  0.344  Gm.,  corresponding  to  not  less 
than  0.1  gramme  nor  more  than  0.2  gramme 
of  potassium  bisulphate,  resulting  from  the 
practice  of  treating  must  with  gypsum.  Na- 
tive wines,  which,  as  a  rule  are  not  thus 
treated,  should  yield  not  less  than  0.017  Gm. 
nor  more  than  0.034  Gm.  of  barium  sulphate 
corresponding  to  not  less  than  0.01  gramme 
nor  more  than  0.02  gramme  of  potassium  bi- 
sulphate, or  about  1/10  as  much  potassium 
bisulphate  as  Spanish  Sherry  Wine. 

If  10  c.  c.  of  Sherry  Wine  be  diluted  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water  and  treated  with 
5  drops  of  ferric  chloride  T.  S.  only  a  faint, 
greenish-brown  color  should  make  its  ap- 
pearance (absence  of  more  than  traces  of 
tannic  acid). 

If  75  c.  c.  of  Sherry  Wine  be  acidified 
■with  5  c.  c.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  3), 
and  thoroughly  shaken  in  a  separatory  appa- 
ratus with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  petrol- 
«um  benzin  and  ether,  and  the  solvent,  after 
«eparation,  be  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish, 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  and  the 
residue  dissolved  in  3  Cc.  of  water,  the 
solution  should  not  have  a  sweet  taste  (ab- 
sence of  saccharin),  nor  should  it  give  a 
violet  color  upon  the  addition  of  a  diluted 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  (1  to  200)  (ab- 
sence of  salicylic  acid). 

STRONTII   ARSENITIS. 

STRONTIUM    .\RSEXITE. 

Sr  (AsOOa  =  301.62. 

It  should  contain  not  less  than  95  per  cent 
■of  actual  strontium  arsenite  and  should  be 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 


A  heavy,  white  powder,  odorless  and  taste- 
less. On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  slowly 
oxidized  to  arsenate. 

Slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  sol- 
uble in  diluted  acetic,  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  alkaline  to  litmus 
and  phenolphthalein. 

For  supplying  tests  of  identity  and  purity, 
dissolve  2  Gm.  of  strontium  arsenite  in  a 
mixture  of  35  Cc.  of  water  and  5  Cc.  of  hy- 
drochloric acid.  No  distinct  effervescence 
should  take  place   (limit  of  carbonate). 

If  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  be  moistened 
with  the  solution  and  held  in  a  non-luminous 
flame,  it  should  impart  to  the  latter  an  in- 
tense crimson  color. 

If  a  portion  of  the  solution  be  neutralized 
with  ammonia  water,  addition  of  potassium 
chromate  T.  S.  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  sol- 
uble in  acetic  acid. 

Addition  of  hydrogen  sulphide  T.  S.  pro- 
duces a  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  which,  when 
thoroughly  washed,  should  be  completely 
soluble  in  ammonium  carbonate  test  solution 
(absence  of  cadmium,  antimony  and  tin). 

If  1  Gm.  of  Strontium  Arsenite  be  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  10  Cc.  of  water  and  3  Cc 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  neutralized 
with  ammonia  water,  then  1  Gm.  of  sodium 
acetate  dissolved  in  the  liquid  and  the  solu- 
tion made  slightly  acid  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  it  should  not  become  cloudy 
within  10  minutes  after  addition  of  5  drops 
of  potassium  dichromate  T.  S.  (limit  of 
barium). 

If  1  Gm.  of  Strontium  Arsenite  be  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  10  Cc.  of  water  and  3  Cc 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  warming  if  necessary, 
ammonia  water  added  slightly  in  excess,  then 
3  Gm.  of  ammonium  sulphate  added  and  the 
mixture  heated  about  5  minutes  on  a  water- 
bath,  the  filtrate  should  not  become  cloudy 
within  five  minutes  after  the  addition  of  5 
drops  of  ammonium  oxalate  test  solution 
(limit  of  calcium). 

Dissolve  about  0.2  Gm.  of  strontium  arsen- 
ite in  a  little  warm  water  with  the  aid  of  a 
fc^v  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  to 
about  25  Cc.  with  water,  add  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  until  no  further  precipitate  is 
produced,  neutralize  with  sodium  bicarbonate 
and  dissolve  in  the  liquid  2  Gm.  more  of 
sodium  bicarbonate ;  titrate  with  tenth-nor- 
mal iodine  V.  S.  Multiply  the  number  of  Cc 
tenth-normal  iodine  V.  S.  consumed  bv  0.7541 
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and  divide  this  product  by  the  weight  of 
strontium  arsenite  taken.  The  quotient  rep- 
resents the  percentage  of  absolute  strontium 
arsenite. 

THUJA. 

ARBOR    VITAE. 

Yellow  Cedar.  Fine  White  Cedar.  Tree  of 
Life.     Feather-leaf  Cedar. 

The  recently  dried  young  twigs  o:  Thuja 
cccidcntalis  Linne.  (Fam.  Piitaccac). 

Twigs  leafy,  fan-shaped,  flattened,  bearing 
the  scale-like  leaves  appressed  in  four  rows ; 
leaves  of  the  edges  boat-shaped,  the  interme- 
diate fiat,  those  at  the  tips  of  the  twigs  very 
broad,  the  lower  elongated,  all  bearing  con- 
spicuous glands  on  the  back.  Odor  strongly 
balsamic,  aromatic  and  pungent,  taste  cam- 
phoraceous,  terebinthinate  and  bitter. 

Upon  incineration  Thuja  yields  about  7  per 
cent  of  ash. 

PIXUS   ALBA    CORTEX. 

WHITE    PIXE    BARK. 

Pine    Bark. 

The  dried  inner  bark  of  Finns  Sfrobus 
Lmne.     (Fam.  Pinaccac) . 

In  flat  pieces  of  very  variable  size  and 
about  1  to  3  mm.  thick ;  outer  surface  vary- 
ing from  a  pale  pinkish  white,  when  fresh, 
to  a  light  or  rather  deep  yellowish  brown, 
according  to  freshness,  occasionally  with 
small  patches  of  the  gray-brown  periderm 
adhering,  more  or  less  fuzzy,  and  often 
showing  small  scattered  pits,  inner  surface 
either  lighter  or  darker  than  the  outer,  finely 
striate ;  fracture  tough-fibrous,  transverse  sec- 
tion an  outer  yellowish  and  an  inner  whitish 
band.  Odor  slight,  terebinthinate.  Taste 
slightly  mucilaginous,  bitter-sweet  and  astrin- 
gent. 

Upon  incineration  White  Pine  Hark  should 
yield  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  ash. 

ZIN'CT  DIOXIDU.M. 

ZINC    DIOXIDE. 

Zinc  Peroxide. 

A  partly  hydrated  form  of  zinc  dioxide 
(^ZnO-)  containing  not  less  than  45  per  cent 
of  pure  zinc  dioxide,  when  estimated  by  the 
method  given  below. 

A  heavy  yellowish  powder,  stable  in  dry 
air;  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  readily 
soluble  in  diluted  acids  with  the  formation 
of  hydrogen  dioxide. 

A  solution  of  0.1  Cm.  of  zinc  dioxide  in  5 
Cc.    of    diluted    hydrochloric    acid,    rendered 


slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia  water  and  re- 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  yields  a  volum- 
inous precipitate  upon  the  passage  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  through  the  mixture. 

QUANTITATIVE    ESTIMATION    OF    ZINC    DIOXIDE. 

Agitate  a  weighed  quantity,  about  0.4  Gm. 
of  zinc  dioxide  with  25  Cc.  of  water  and  to 
effect  the  solution  of  the  substance  add  25  Cc. 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1  in  5).  Then 
add  gradually  tenth-normal  potassium  per- 
manganate V.  S.  from  a  burette,  until  a  per- 
manent pink  color  remains  after  agitation. 
Multiply  the  number  of  Cc.  of  the  tenth-nor- 
mal potassium  permanganate  V.  S.  consumed, 
by  0.00483.3,  and  divide  this  product  by  the 
weight  of  the  zinc  dioxide  taken;  the  result 
multiplied  by  100  represents  the  percentage 
of  pure  zinc  dioxide  present. 

<> 

COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
I-ORMULARY. 

The  following  is  the  fifth  installment  of 
some  of  the  new  formulas  that  have  been 
suggested  for  inclusion  in  the  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  National  Formulary.  The 
Committee  is  desirous  of  having  them  thor- 
oughly tried  by  pharmacists  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  so  as  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  unfavorable  comment  after  the 
final  publication  of  the  book.  Comments  and 
criticisms  based  on  practical  experiences  will 
be  welcome.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 

Prof  C.  Lewis  Diehl, 
932  Cherokee  Road, 
Louisville,  Ky., 

who  will  submit  the  comments  to  the  Sub- 
committee having  the  matter  in  charge. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM   BAPTISIAE. 

Fluidextract  of  Baptisia. 
Process  A    (see  X.   F.   ITI,  p.  56),   Xo.   40 
powder. 

Menstruimi :     Alcohol     3  volumes 

Water    1  volume 

FLriDEXTR.\CTL".M     CH  IO.V.\NTH  I. 

Fluidextract   of   Chionanthus. 
Process  A   (see  X.  F.  IIL  p.  56),  Xo.  4Q 
powder. 

Menstruum  :     Alcohol    3  volume* 

Water    1  volume 
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FLUIDEXTR ACTUM   COCILLA.VAE. 

Fluidfxtract   of   Cocillana. 
Process  A    (see   X.   V.    111.   p.   r>G),  No.   40 
powder. 

Menstruum  :     Alcohol    .'{  volumes 

Water    1  volume 

FI.UIUEXTRACTUM     CONDUHA.NGO. 

Fluidextract  of  Condurango. 
Process  A    (see  N.  F.  ITT,  p.  56),  No.  40 
pow^der. 

Menstruum  :     Diluted  Alcohol. 

FLUIDEXTKACTU  .M  lUOSCOREAE. 

Fluidextract  of  Dioscorea. 
Process  A    (see   X.  F.  Ill,  p.  56),  Xo.   40 
powder. 

Menstruum:     .Mcohol    4  volumes 

Water    1  volume 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM    DROSERAE. 

Fluidextract  of  Drosera. 
Process  A    (see  N.  F.  Ill,  p.  56),  No.  40 
powder. 

Menstruum:     Alcohol    2  volumes 

Water    1  volume 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  ECHINACEAE. 

Fluidextract  of  Echinacea. 
Process  A    (see   X.  F.   HI,  p.   56),  Xo.  40 
powder. 

Menstruum  :     Alcohol    4  volume? 

Water    1  volume 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM    EUPHOKBIAE    PIULIFEKAE. 

Fluidextract    of    Euphorbia    Pilulifera. 
Process  A    (see  N.  F.  Ill,  p.  56),  Xo.  40 
powder. 
Menstruum  :     Diluted  Alcohol. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM     HELIONIATIS. 

Fluidextract  of   Helonias. 

Process  A   (see  X.  F.  Ill,  p.  56),  No.  40 
powder. 

Menstruum :     Diluted  Alcohol. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM    NEPETAE. 

Fluidextract  of  Nepeta. 
Process  A   (see  X.  F.  Ill,  p.  56),  No.  40 
powder. 

Menstruum  :     Alcohol    3  volumes 

Water    4  volumes 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM      RHAMNI     CATHARTICT. 

Fluidextractum    Rhamnus    Catharticus. 
Reserve  the  first  750  Cc.  and  then  proceed 
as  in  Process  A  (see  N.  F.  Ill,  p.  56).  No.  40 
powder. 
Menstruum :     Diluted  Alcohol. 


I'LUIUEXTKACTUM      SENECIONIS. 

Fluidextract  of  Scnccio. 
Process  A    (see  N.  F.  Ill,  p.  56).  Xo.  40 
powilcr. 

Menstruum:     Alcohol    2  volumes 

Water    1  volume 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM     TKIFOLri. 

Fluidextract    of    Tri folium. 
Reserve  the  first  800  Cc.  and  then  prfKced 
as  in  Process  A  (see  N.  F.  Ill,  p.  50),  Xo.  30 
powder. 

Menstruum  :     l>iluted  Akoiiol. 

FLUIDGLVCERATES. 

Fluidglycerates  arc  intended  to  be  of  the 
same  strength  as  fluidextracts.  They  con- 
tain approximately  50  percent,  by  volume  of 
glycerin  and  no  alcohol.  The  drug  should  be 
in  a  No.  20  or  .30  powder  unless  otherwise 
directed.  For  drugs  that  do  not  require 
either  acid  or  alkaline  menstruum  they  may 
be  prepared  by  the  following  outlined  pro- 
cess : 

GENERAL   PROCESS. 

Drug,  in  coarse  powder 1000  Gm. 

Glycerin    500  Cc. 

Water    1500  Cc. 

Chloroform  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  make 1000  Cc. 

Mix  the  Glycerin  and  Water  and  moisten 
the  drug  thoroughly  with  a  portion  of  the 
mixture,  then  pack  it  very  lightly  in  a  cylin- 
drical percolator,  and  add  enough  of  the 
menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave 
a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins 
to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower 
orifice,  and  having  closely  covered  the  perco- 
lator, macerate  for  48  hours.  Then  allow  the 
percolation  to  proceed  slowly  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted,  using  first  the  remainder  of  the 
menstruum  and  afterward  Chloroform 
Water.  Reserve  the  first  500  Cc.  of  perco- 
late and  evaporate  the  remainder  on  a  water 
bath,  the  weaker  portion  first,  then  the 
stronger  until  it  is  reduced  to  600  Cc,  then 
add  the  reserved  portion  and  continue  the 
evaporation  until  the  product  measures  1000 
Cc.  Allow  the  preparation  to  stand  for  a 
few  days,  then  decant  the  clear  portion  and 
strain  tlii'  n'mainder. 
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FLUIDGLYCERATUM     GLYCYRRHIZAE. 

Fluidglycerate  of  Glycyrrhiza — Fluidglycerate 
of  Licorice. 
Glycyrrhiza,  Russian,  in  No.  20 

powder    1000  Gm. 

Ammonia   Water 60  Cc. 

Mix  50  Cc.  of  the  Ammonia  Water  with 
600  Cc.  of  the  Glycerin  Water  menstruum, 
moisten  the  ground  drug  with  the  mixture 
and  complete  the  preparation  by  following 
the  General  Process  for  Fluidglycerates,  ex- 
cepting that  the  mixed  percolates  are  to  be 
evaporated  to  990  Cc.  and  the  remaining  10 
Cc.  Ammonia  Water  added  to  the  cold  pro- 
duct. 

FLUIDGLYCERATUM     KRAMERIAE. 

Fluidglycerate  of  Krameria. 
Krameria,  in  No.  20  powder. .  .1000  Gm. 
To  make.  .1000  Cc. 

Follow  the  General  Process  for  Fluid- 
glycerates, using  600  Cc.  of  menstruum  to 
moisten  the  ground  drug. 

FLUIDGLYCERATUM     RHAMNI     PURSHIANAE. 

Fluidglycerate  of  Cascara   Sagrada. 
Cascara     Sagrada,    in    No.    20 

powder    1000  Gm. 

To  make..  1000  Cc. 

Follow  the  General  Process  for  Fluid- 
glycerates, using  500  Cc.  of  menstruum  to 
moisten  the  ground  drug. 

FLUIDGLYCERATUM   RHAMNI  PURSHIANAE 
AROMATICUM. 

Aromatic  Fluidglycerate  of  Cascara  Sagrada. 
Cascara     Sagrada,    in     No.    20 

powder    750  Gm. 

Fluidglycerate  of  Glycyrrhiza..  250  Cc. 

Lime    38  Gm. 

Glycerin    375  Cc. 

Water    2625  Cc. 

Oil  of  Fennel 1  Cc. 

Oil  of  Cloves 1  Cc. 

Oil  of  Cassia 1  Cc. 

Chloroform  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  to  make 1000  Cc. 

Mix  the  Lime  with  1500  Cc.  of  Water  and 
stir  in  the  Cascara  Sagrada,  moistening  the 
drug  evenly  and  thoroughly.  Dry  the  moist 
powder  by  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat  until 


air-dry.  Mix  the  glycerin  with  1125  Cc.  of 
Water  and  moisten  the  Cascara  Sagrada  with 
600  Cc.  of  this  menstruum,  pack  it  lightly  in 
a  cylindrical  percolator  and  add  enough  of 
the  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and  having  covered  the  perco- 
lator macerate  the  mixture  for  48  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly 
until  the  drug  is  exhausted,  using  first  the 
remainder  of  the  menstruum  and  afterwards 
Chloroform  Water.  Reserve  the  first  375  Cc. 
of  the  percolate  and  evaporate  the  remainder 
on  a  water  bath,  the  weaker  portion  first, 
then  the  stronger,  until  it  is  reduced  to  450 
Cc,  then  add  the  reserved  portion  and  con- 
tinue the  evaporation  until  the  liquid  meas- 
ures 747  Cc.  When  cold  add  the  Fluid- 
glycerate and  the  volatile  oils  and  mix  thor- 
oughly. Allow  the  preparation  to  stand  for 
a  few  days,  Ihen  decant  the  clear  portion  and 
strain  the  remainder. 

FLUIDGLYCERATUM    RHEI. 

Fluidglycerate  of  Rhubarb. 

Rhubarb,  in  No.  30  powder 1000  Gm. 

To  make..  1000  Cc. 

Follow  the  General  Process  for  Fluid- 
glycerates, using  500  Cc.  of  menstruum  to 
moisten  the  ground  drug. 

SYRUPUS  lODOTANNICUS. 

Syrup  of  lodo-tannin. 

Iodine    2.7  Gm. 

Tannic  Acid 5.4  Gm. 

Sugar  800.0  Gm. 

Distilled     Water,     a     sufficient 
quantity  to  make 1000.0  Cc. 

Reduce  the  iodine  to  a  powder  and  intro- 
duce it  into  a  flask  with  the  Tannic  Acid  and 
450  Cc.  of  Distilled  Water  and  then  heat  the 
mixture  on  a  water  bath,  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  50°  C,  agitating  the  flask  from 
time  to  time  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid  ceases 
to  give  a  blue  coloration  with  Starch  T.  S. 
Then  add  the  Sugar  and  when  this  is  dis- 
solved remove  the  flask  from  the  water  bath, 
allow  the  Syrup  to  cool  and  finally  add 
enough  Distilled  Water  to  make  the  product 
measure  1000  Cc. 
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<> 
GOLDEN     WEDDING     ANNIVERSARY 
OF  A.  PH.  A.  MEMBER. 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Hancock  of  Bal- 
timore celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
their  wedding  recently.    Congratulations  and 
tokens  were   sent  by  their  many   friends  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.     Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hancock    were     married     February    6,    1862. 
The  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  extend  their 
congratulations  and  good  wishes. 
<> 
A  CORRECTION. 
Readers  of  the  February  Journal  no  doubt 
understood    that   "Frank    H.    Fredericks"   on 
page   142   was   a  misprint   for   the   name    of 
Frank  H.  Freericks,  the  efficient  Secretary  of 
the  American  Druggists'  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
One  of  the  inconveniences  of  linotype  com- 
position is  that  it  requires  the  recasting  of  an 
entire  line  for  every  correction.     In  the  last 
page  proof  of  the  February  issue,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Freericks  contained  a  defective  letter, 
and  the  correction  of  this  resulted  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  error  mentioned. 

The  linotype  artist  has  been  properly  dis- 
ciplined, and  the  Journal  tenders  its  apolo- 
gies to  Mr.  Freericks. 
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WEDGWOOD  CLUB  CELEBRATION. 

The  Wedgwood  Club,  a  social  organiza- 
tion of  Baltimore  druggists,  celebrated  its 
twelfth  anniversary  at  Hotel  Rennert,  January 
25th,  and  on  the  same  occasion  presented  to 
Dr.  John  F.  Hancock,  the  club  historian,  a 
handsome  loving  cup,  in  commemoration  of 
the  golden  wedding  anniversary  of  himself 
and  Mrs.  Hancock,  which  would  occur  on 
February  6th. 

The  club  membership  is  Hmited  to  30,  and 
the  president  is  selected  in  alphabetical  rota- 
tion. 

At  its  annual  meetings  the  club  usually 
entertains  a  guest  and  orator.  The  guest  on 
the  present  occasion  was  Mr.  Addison  E. 
Millikin,  who  spoke  upon  "Things  as  They 
Should  Be." 

<> 
N.  A.  R.  D.  ACTIVITIES. 

A''.  A.  R.  D.  Notes,  the  very  excellent  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  has  al- 
ways devoted  a  liberal  amount  of  space  to 
the  work  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  its  local 
branches.  The  latter  association  is  now  in  a 
position  to  reciprocate,  and  expects  to  feature 
N.  A.  R.  D.  activities  in  the  Journal  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Editor  Carr  has  kindly  consented  to  pre- 
pare a  monthly  letter  devoted  to  the  principal 
N.  A.  R.  D.  activities,  and  these  communica- 
tions can  therefore  be  relied  upon  as  being 
both  official  and  accurate.  N.  A.  R.  D.  offi- 
cers, committees  and  members  generally  are 
invited  to  utiUze  the  Journal  for  such  an- 
nouncements as  they  would  like  to  present  to 
members  of  the  A.   Ph.  A. 

<> 
THE    SIXTIETH    ANNUAL    CONVEN- 
TION. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  during 
the  Sixtieth  Convention  will  be  the  Brown 
Palace  Hotel,  the  same  hostelry  which  housed 
the  Association  during  its  last  meeting  at 
Denver.  Since  that  date,  however,  the  hotel 
has  been  considerably  modified  in  its  interior 
arrangements,  and  has  lately  been  refur- 
nished and  renovated  throughout.  The  form- 
er store  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  have  been 
converted  into  luxurious  lounging  rooms. 

The  convention  will  have  for  its  exclusive 
use  the  large  ball  room  for  general  sessions 
and  section  meetings ;  the  ordinary,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  five  hundred,  for  section 
and  other  meetings ;  a  special  room  for  Coun- 
cil meetings ;  the  club  room  for  conferences, 


and  a  large  room   adjoining  the   hotel   office 
for  registration  and  State  Headquarters. 

The  Metropole,  located  directly  across  the 
street,  is  under  the  same  management  as  the 
Brown  Palace.  The  Metropole  •  is  a  fire- 
proof structure,  and  will  aflFord  one  hundred 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 

Owing  to  its  advantageous  location,  the 
city  of  Denver  offers  many  opportunities  for 
inexpensive  side  trips,  either  during  or  after 
the  convention. 

For  one  hundred  people  the  transportation 
company  will  furnish  a  special  train  for  a 
"Round  the  Circle"  and  Salt  Lake  City  ex- 
cursion. Part  of  the  trip  will  be  over  a  nar- 
row-gauge division  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.,  which 
will  take  the  party  through  some  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  mountain  scenery  to 
be  found  in  the  Rockies.  Sufficient  time  will 
be  afforded  for  viewing  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  scenery,  and  a  stop  of  several 
days  will  be  permitted  at  Salt  Lake  and  City. 
Fare  for  the  round  trip  will  probably  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  twenty  dollars. 

The  following  round  trip  rates  to  Denver 
have  been  announced : 

St.  Louis    $26.00 

Chicago   30.00 

New  Orleans    46.00 

Rates  for  cities  farther  east  have  not  yet 
been   named. 

<> 

BRINGING  THE  ANNUAL  CON- 
\'ENTION  TO  THE  BRANCH 
MEETING. 

It  will  doubtless  always  be  true  that  only  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  or  of  any  other  national 
organization,  will  be  able  to  attend  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  annual  conventions. 

In  a  sense,  however,  the  annual  convention 
may  be  brought  to  the  local  branch  meetings 
by  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  conven- 
tion papers  and  reports,  or  the  more  impor- 
tant of  them,  at  the  monthly  sessions. 

In  these  papers  can  be  found  matters  of  in- 
terest and  improvement  for  everybody  inter- 
ested in  any  division  of  pharmaceutical  work, 
scientific  matters  for  those  interested  in  sci- 
entific pharmacy,  questions  of  legislation  and 
education  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
these  lines,  besides  hundreds  of  papers  deal- 
ing with  the  everyday  problems  of  the  drug 
store. 

In  the  same  way  the  resolutions   and  ac- 
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tions  of  the  annual  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
debate,  and  the  benefits  of  that  useful  organi- 
zation brought  home  to  the  local  druggists. 

The  bound  volumes  of  the  past  A.  Ph.  A. 
proceedings,  moreover,  are  veritable  mines  of 
pharmaceutical  wisdom  from  which  in  half 
an  hour  sufficient  can  be  extracted  to  provide 
materials  for  an  evening  of  profitable  dis- 
cussion. 

If  the  A.  Ph.  A.  is  the  post-graduate  school 
of  pharmacy,  the  Proceedings  and  Journal 
are  the  text  books,  and  the  Branch  meetings 
provide  the  lectures  and  recitations. 

The  man,  or  woman,  who  faithfully  pur- 
sues the  course  of  instruction  will  not  fail  to 
rank  high  as  a  pharmacist. 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY 

(DIVISION  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL 

CHEMISTRY.) 

During  the  meeting  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December 
27th  to  30th,  the  Division  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry  held  four  very  interesting  sessions. 
The  Chairman's  address  was  upon  "Our  Ad- 
vances and  Retrogressions  in  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry." 

The  following  papers  were  presented  : 

A.  B.  Adams  and  J.  .vi.  Doran,  Smoking 
Opium;  Its  Manufacture  and  Chemical  Com- 
position. 

L.  A.  Brown,  An  Improved  Method  for 
Assay  of  Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Jos.  P.  Remington,  Progress  on  the  Work 
of  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia. 

W.  O.  Emery,  Estimation  of  Antipyrine  in 
Acetanilide  or   Acetphenetidin   Mixtures. 

W.  O.  Emery,  Estimation  of  Codeine  in 
Acetanilid  or  Acetphenetidin  Mixtures. 

F.  P.  Dunnington,  Some  Unfamiliar  Facts 
About  Familiar  Detergents. 

R.  Norris  Shreve,  Suggested  Modifications 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  Assay  of  Opium. 

M.  I.  Wilbert,  The  Influence  of  Patents 
and  Trade  ]\Iarks  on  the  United  States  Phar- 
macoptjeia. 

E.  O.  Eaton,  Estimating  Small  Quantities 
of  Morphine  in  Mixtures. 


A.  G.  Murray,  Estimating  Small  Quantities 
of   .\itrogen. 

H.  C.  Hamilton,  The  Pliarmacopteial  Kc- 
finirtinents   for   Cannabis   Saliva. 

11.  C  ll.imilton.  Notes  on  Cannabis  Indica. 

A.  D.  Thorburn,  The  Estimation  of  Mor- 
phine in  Cough  Syrups. 

C  M.  Pence,  The  Bromine  and  lodometric 
Methods  for  the  Volumetric  ICstimation  of 
Cresnl. 

J.  B.  Williams,  The  Estimation  of  Mor- 
phine in  Pills,  Tablets,  etc. 

Frederick  J.  .Austin,  Comments  on  Tests  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  Eighth  Revision. 

J.  R.  Rippetoe  and  R.  Minor.  Culocynth 
U.   S.   P. 

C  H.  Briggs,  Alcohol  Assays  of  Pharma- 
ceutical   Preparations. 

L.  F.  Keblcr,  Standards  for  Tincture  of 
Ciinger. 

L.  F.  Kebler,  Standard.,  and  Methods. 

Atherton  Seidell,  .\  Bromine- Hydrobromic 
Acid  Method  for  the  Determination  of 
Phenols. 

The  annual  election  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  the  following  officers: 

Cliairman,  B.  L.  Murray;  Vicc-Chairman. 
L.  A.  Brown ;  Secretary,  Frank  R.  Eldred ; 
Members  of  Executive  Committee.  T,  F. 
Kebler,  Atherton  Seidell. 


(Communtratinna  anl^ 
dlrrrilpll^^nlr^ 

All  communications  must  be  signed  by  their 
Authors 


MORE     EDLCATIOXAL     NEEDS 
OE  THE  PHARMACIST. 

The  article  on  Educational  Needs,  by  our 
friend.  Dr.  H.  P.  Hynson,  in  the  first  issue  of 
the  Joi-RN.\L  brought  to  mind  several  things 
that  from  the  daily  experience  in  the  conduct 
of  a  pharmacy  it  would  be  well  if  our  col- 
leges placed  more  stress  upon  and  taught  the 
importance  thereof  to  their  students. 

Whilst  we  agree  with  Dr.  Hynson  that  a 
three-year  course  as  outlined  by  him  is  most 
excellent,  at  the  same  time  we  believe  there 
are  other  things  perhaps  even  more  important 
than  dignity  that  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  students  during  that  third  year. 

Although  we  admit    a  certain  amount  of 
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pride  in  one's  calling  is  highly  essential  yet 
we  do  not  believe,  nor  do  we  think  Dr.  Hyn- 
son  would  advocate  that  pride  or  dignity  be 
carried  to  the  extent  exemplified  by  a  clerk 
in  our  employ  a  few  years  ago,  a  graduate 
of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Warsaw,  Russia,  who  insisted  that 
his  own  countrymen  (of  whom  we  had  quite 
a  few  customers  in  our  then  location),  re- 
move their  hats  when  they  entered  the  store 
or  addressed  him,  as  he  claimed  was  cus- 
tomary in  his  country  when  a  plebeian  (his 
term)  approached  a  professional  gentleman; 
of  course  we  informed  him  that  in  "the  good 
old  U.  S.  A."  we  have  no  plebeians,  but  "a 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and  that  the  highest 
culture  as  we  understand  it  in  this  country 
means  the  recognizing  of  a  fellow  being 
even  the  outcast  and  vile,  if  thereby  we  can 
lead  them  to  better  and  nobler  things. 

Nor  do  we  desire  to  criticise  the  work  of 
the  Syllabus  Committee,  as  we  realize  they 
are  of  the  best  our  profession  affords,  both 
as  to  college  and  practical  men,  but  some- 
times the  man  that  stands  on  the  outside 
sees  or  experiences  things  that  are  over- 
looked by  those  in  the  inner  circle,  hence  we 
concluded  to  set  forth  as  already  stated  some 
things  that  from  our  practical  experience  as 
a  proprietor  and  nine  years'  membership  of 
a  Board  of  Pharmacy,  we  deem  essential. 

We  would  suggest  that,  in  the  adoption  of 
a  three-year  term  at  our  colleges,  a  chair  on 
jurisprudence  be  establised  so  as  to  instruct 
the  students  in  the  ordinary  civil  and  busi- 
ness laws  that  are  essential  for  every  man  to 
know  who  engages  in  a  pursuit  that  has  both 
professional  and  commercial  requirements ; 
not  to  the  extent  that  would  enable  them  to 
practice  law,  but  to  make  them  familiar  with 
the  simple  facts  of  the  laws  governing  busi- 
ness transactions,  such  as  contracts,  partner- 
ships, corporations,  real  estate,  etc,  so  they 
might  know  the  relationship  and  responsi- 
bility of  each  individual  in  such  transactions 
and  the  importance  of  engaging  a  good  at- 
torney in  preparing  the  necessary  papers 
therefor. 

This  should  be  followed  by  the  laws  espe- 
cially pertaining  to  pharmacy,  so  that  the 
student  may  understand  his  rights,  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  as  a  registered 
pharmacist,  as  well  as  assistant,  when  he  or 
she  becomes  such.  Poison  Laws,  their  pur- 
port   and    necessity;    Fooci    and    Drug   Laws 


(National  and  State),  their  necessity  and 
usefulness,  should  also  be  included. 

We  remember  whilst  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy  asking  on  sev- 
eral occasions  the  purport  of  the  Poison 
Laws,  but  few  of  the  aspirants  for  registra- 
tion ever  attempted  to  answer  the  question, 
and  of  those  few  the  usual  method  was  to 
quote  so  much  of  the  law  as  the  applicant 
happened  to  remember,  and  out  of  possibly 
two  hundred,  ten  only  gave  anything  like  an 
intelligent  answer;  the  best  answer  received 
being  possibly  the  following:  "The  purport 
of  Poison  Laws  is  to  prevent  either  acci- 
dental or  intentional  poisoning,  as  also  the 
formation  of  vicious  habits  and  to  aid  in  fer- 
reting out  crime." 

Most  young  men  appearing  for  examina- 
tion have  a  vague  idea  that  the  Pharmacy 
Law  is  primarily  to  restrict  the  number  of 
pharmacies  and  protect  the  pharmacist,  vv'hich 
we  know  is  perfectly  erroneous,  as  no  law 
that  is  enacted  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
benefit  the  people  as  a  whole,  can  ever  stand 
the  test  of  time  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

As  to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Laws,  ac- 
cording to  our  observation,  the  young  men 
seem  to  think  these  have  been  enacted  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  pharmacist 
to  purchase  his  preparations  from  the  manu- 
facturer, so  as  to  be  able  to  show  a  guaran- 
tee when  the  inspector  happens  to  make  a 
purchase  from  him;  thereby  entirely  over- 
looking the  fact  that  these  laws  sustain  the 
upright,  honest,  conscientious  pharmacist,  as 
well  as  the  similarly  inclined  manufacturer, 
in  legitimately  conducting  his  business. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  "Teach  our 
young  men  all  they  are  now  being  taught,  add 
to  it  Dr.  Hynson's  dignity  course,  but  do  not 
neglect  instructing  them  in  what  we  might 
term  pharmaceutical  jurisprudence." 

Louis    SCHULZE. 

<> 

THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  BU- 
REAU EXPLAINS  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
THE  KENYON  AND  SHEPPARD 
BILLS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  9,  1912. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio : 

My  Dear  Sir  and  Friend — My  attention 
has  just  been  called  to  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  under  date  of 
February  6th,  emanating  from  the  National 
Wholesale    Druggists'    Association,    and     an 
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editorial  in  the  same  paper  of  February  7th, 
both  pertaining  to  our  interstate  comniorce 
bill  originally  introduced  by  Congressman 
Webb,  of  North  Carolina,  and  now  some- 
what altered  by  the  addition  of  Section  Two, 
and  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Shep- 
pard,  of  Texas,  and  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Kenyon,  of  Iowa. 

Both  these  articles  are  based  upon  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  bill.  I  am  enclosing  you 
herewith  copies  of  the  bills  and  a  statement 
which  was  gotten  out  soon  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bills  last  year,  all  of  which  will 
make  the  intention  plain  to  you.  I  think  that 
you  will  readily  see  that  whoever  wrote  these 
articles  was  either  thoroughly  deceived  about 
the  character  of  the  proposed  legislation,  or 
else  is  attempting  to  deceive  the  constituency 
of  the  drug  trade  and  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  with  reference  to  the 
scope  and  policy  of  these  bills.  This  ought 
not  to  go  unchallenged  and  uncorrected,  and 
General  Superintendent  Baker,  who  is  in  the 
city  today  and  at  our  legislative  offices,  has 
given  me  your  present  address  so  that  I  could 
send  this  data  to  you  with  a  view  of  sug- 
gesting that  you  take  the  matter  up  directly 
with  the  drng  people  and  see  that  they  are 
set  right  in  this  matter. 

Of  course  I  should  be  glad  to  furnish  any 
further  information  required,  but  even  if  you 
had  not  had  your  large  experience  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  see  from  the  reading  of  the  data  sent 
you  that  the  information  contained  in  this 
article  and  editorial  is  absolutely  erroneous. 
In  my  judgment  even  the  legitimate  liquor 
trade  cannot  afTord  to  fight  these  bills,  and 
assuredly  the  drug  trade  of  the  country  can- 
not afford  to  oppose  measures  which  are 
simply  directed  against  the  bootleggers  and 
blind  tigers  of  the  country  and  in  no  wise 
interfere  with  the  lawful  traffic  in  the  differ- 
ent states.     Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Edwin  C.  Dinwiddie, 
Legislative  Superintendent. 


February  12,  1912. 
Dear  Doctor  Dinwiddie — I  thank  you  for 
your  communication  of  February  9,  and  ac- 
companying copies  of  the  Webb  and  Shep- 
pard  Bills  and  comments  on  the  same.  I  will 
take  pleasure  in  publishing  your  letter  and  a 
copy  of  the  bills  in  the  Journal,  the  official 
organ  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation. 


I  feci  sure  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that 
the  large  majority  of  pharmacists  do  not 
handle  ethyl  alcohol  or  liquids  containing  it 
except  in  a  strictly  legitimate  and  proper 
manner.  The  profession  as  a  whole  would 
very  cheerfully  do  without  ethyl  alcohol  alto- 
gether if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  which,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  not.  Thus  far  science  has 
failed  to  discover  anything  which  can  serve 
as  a  perfect  substitute  for  alcohol  in  all  cases. 

I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  consider  closely 
the  two  bills  above  referrcfl  to,  but  hope  to 
do  so  in  time  for  their  publication  in  our 
March  issue,  with  some  brief  comments  of 
my  own. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.   H.   F.EM,. 


COUNCIL  LETTER  NO.   12. 
Philadelphia,  January  26,  1912. 

At  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Council  for 
1910-11,  held  August  17,  1911,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Council  elect  a  Committee  of  three 
to  act  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  as  a  joint  commit- 
tee, to  consider  and  formulate  legislation  af- 
fecting jointly  the  professions  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy. 

The  reports  of  said  joint  committee  shall 
be  presented  to  both  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the 
A.  M.  A.,  but  no  formulation  of  legislation 
shall  be  taken  as  having  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  either  association  unless  the  same 
shall  have  been  formally  approved  by  resolu- 
tion.    (A.  Ph.  A.  Bulletin,  Nov.,  1911,  589.) 

To  simplify  the  election  by  mail,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  is  asked  to  nominate  three 
committeemen,  and  those  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  will  be  declared  elected. 

The  following  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived and  the  request  contained  therein  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Finance : 

To  the  Council  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  : 

Whereas,  The  pharmacists  of  the  public 
service  are  joining  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  the  work  which  we  have  in  hand  for  the 
advancement  of  the  status  of  the  pharma- 
cists in  our  public  service  is  much  in  need 
of  funds  for  office  expenses,  such  as  steno- 
graphic work,  printing  and  stamps,  and  such 
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expense  is  now  being  borne  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 

We  therefore  move  that  an  appropriation 
of  $250.00,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  be  made  for  such  expenses  of  said 
Committee. 

If  we  understand  the  matter  correctly,  over 
130  new  members  of  the  Association  have 
come  in  from  the  U.  S.  pubUc  service  alone 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  this  ap- 
propriation would  be  less  than  half  of  their 
membership  fees  for  the  first  year.  Other 
members  from  the  public  service  are  steadily 
coming  in,  and  we  feel  sure. that  it  will  give 
the  Association  pleasure  to  make  this  appro- 
priation to  further  aid  in  the  advancement 
of  the  status  of  pharmacists  in  our  public 
service.  We  believe  that  this  appropriation 
will  be  to  the  direct  advantage  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Much  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  is 
directly  in  behalf  of  the  pharmaceutical  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  Army,  and  as  the 
National  Guard,  under  certain  conditions  and 
at  certain  times,  becomes  an  actual  part  of 
the  United  States  Army,  the  advancement  of 
professional  recognition  of  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal service  of  the  army  means  better  profes- 
sional recognition  of  the  pharmacists  by  the 
United  States  government  in  practically 
every  community  of  the  United  States. 

Active  work  is  also  being  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  the  other  branches  of  the  public 
service.  The  army  is  particularly  spoken  of, 
as  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dick  Bill  the 
pharmacists  of  the  National  Guard  are  large- 
ly under  the  same  regulations  as  the  pharma- 
cists of  the  United  States  Army. 

George  F.  P.wxe. 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Status  of  Pharm- 
acists in   Government  Service. 

Motion  No.  28  (Approval  of  Appropria- 
tion of  $250  for  Expenses  of  Committee  on 
Status  of  Pharmacists  in  Government  Serv- 
ice). Do  you  approve  of  above  request  for 
appropriation  of  $250  for  expenses  of  Com- 
mittee on  Status  of  Pharmacists  in  Govern- 
ment Service?  J.  W.  Englaxd, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 

<> 

COUNCIL  LETTER  NO.   13. 

Philadelphia,  February  10,  1912. 

Motion  No.  25  (Resolution  on  Charles  E. 
Dohme),  No.  26  (Charles  L.  Wright,  a  Life 
Member),  No.  27  (Election  of  Members;  ap- 
plicants Nos.  82  to  127  inclusive),  and  No.  28 
(Approval  of  Appropriation  of  $250  for  ex- 
penses of  Committee  on  Status  of  Pharma- 
cists in  Government  Service),  have  each  re- 
ceived  a  majority  of   affirmative   votes. 

The  request  of  the  Druggists'  Circular 
(Council  Letter  No.  10,  19)  for  permission 
"to    publish    a    commentary    on    the    various 


formulas  contained  in  the  work  N.  F.  some- 
what as  the  authors  of  the  dispensatories 
have  published  comments  on  the  text  of  the 
Pharmacopceia,  and  to  quote  extensively  from 
the  book,"  has  evoked  discussion. 

The  following  has  been  received  (January 
28,  1912),  from  Thomas  D.  McElhenie : 

"In  the  matter  of  the  letter  of  the  Drug- 
gists' Circular  I  beg  to  say,  the  D.  C.  is  a 
very  reliable  and  well-edited  journal  and  any 
comments  they  would  publish  would  no  doubt 
be  correct  and  helpful.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral other  good  journals,  and  if  the  privi- 
lege of  comment  is  given  to  any  it  should  be 
made  free  for  all  journals. 

N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes  has  had  for  a  year  or 
two  some  excellent  work  in  that  line  on  sub- 
jects taken  at  random  by  the  director  of  the 
propaganda  work,  sometimes  from  the  U.  S. 
P.  (VIII),  and  sometimes  from  the  N.  F. 
III. 

I  think  that  probably  the  best  way  to  dis- 
pose of  the  question  would  be  to  confine  the 
privilege  of  comment  to  our  own  Journal  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  have  Dr.  Beal  run  a  page 
or  two  in  each  issue  or  perhaps  several  pages. 

As  this  privilege  was  denied  to  Professor 
Remington  for  the  U.  S.  D.,  .it  can  hardly 
be  made  free  to  journals  generally." 

Your  Secretary  then  wrote  the  Druggists' 
Circular  for  more  specific  information  as  to 
the  extent  of  text  it  was  desired  to  be  used, 
adding  that  if  the  request  as  stated  be  granted 
it  would  be  possible  to  publish  all  the  formu- 
las of  the  N.  F.  in  full,  with  working  direc- 
tions and  comments,  and  such  privilege  has 
been  denied  the  dispensatories  in  the  past. 

The  following  reply  was  received  (Febru- 
ary 7,  1912),  from  the  Druggists'  Circular: 

"We  have  thought  that  the  Formulary 
would  be  more  favorably  regarded  by  drug- 
gists at  large  if  there  were  more  explanatory 
matter  in  its  text.  In  this  connection  it  oc- 
curred to  us  that  we  might  be  doing  a  good 
part  by  the  druggists,  the  Formulary  and 
ourselves  by  reprinting  in  the  Circular  the 
text  of  the  formulas,  with  perhaps  more  or 
less  of  the  accompanying  matter,  and  adding 
thereto  such  comments  as  would  make  the 
pharmacy,  history,  therapeutics,  etc.,  of  the 
formula  or  preparation  clearer  to  the  general 
reader.  We  might  take  up  the  formulas  one 
after  the  other  and  have  our  comments  on 
them  appear  in  an  article  to  be  published  as  a 
serial  in  the  Circular.  After  the  publication 
of  this  serial  the  question  of  reprinting  it  in 
book  form  could  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of 
separately  on  its  merits.  In  other  words,  we 
propose  to  do  for  the  text  of  the  Formulary 
about  what  has  been  done  in  the  dispensa- 
tories for  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

We  trust  that  we  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing our  meaning  clear  and  hold  ourselves  in 
readiness   to   elucidate  any  point  which   may 
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still  remain  obscure.  We  thank  you  for  your 
consideration  of  us  in  this  matter,  and  hope 
that  the  Council  will  concur  with  us  in  the 
opinion  that  such  a  work  as  we  have  in  con- 
templation will  be  for  the  general  good." 

The  following  letter  has  been  received 
(February  9,  1912),  from  Otto  Rauben- 
heimer  : 

"I  have  carefully  considered  the  request  of 
The  Druggists'  Circular  on  p.  19,  Council 
Letter  No.  10,  and  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  tiiis  and  sitiiihir  requests  should  not 
be  granted. 

If  such  a  commentary  to  the  X.  F.  is  need- 
ed, then  I  believe  it  should  be  published  by 
the  A.  Pii.  A.  itself,  edited  by  some  of  the 
members  and  the  Chairman  of  the  N.  F. 
Committee,  men  ivho  fully  understand  ivhy 
the  changes  were  made,  mcii  ivho  are  fitted 
to  do  this  work  and  zcho  do  not  merely  take 
a  guess  at  it. 

I  believe  that  the  new  Journal  of  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  would  be  an  excellent  medium  to 
publish  such  a  commentary  in  parts  in  every 
number. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  revision 
of  the  X.  F.  is  almost  completed,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Council  to  adopt  rules 
as  to  how  far  the  text  of  the  N^ational  Form- 
ulary can  be  abstracted  by  other  works  and 
other  journals." 

There  is  no  motion  before  the  Council  on 
the  request  of  the  Druggists'  Circular. 

The  nominations  for  the  committee  of 
three  to  act  with  a  similar  committee  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  to  consider 
and  formulate  legislation  affecting  jointly  the 
professions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  (C.  L. 
Xo.  12,  24)  have  been  numerous,  and  no  one 
has  received  a  majority  of  affirmative  votes; 
hence  it  has  been  thought  best  to  submit  a 
list  of  the  nominees  as  made,  and  call  for  a 
vote.  Some  of  the  members  may  feel  better 
satisfied  to  have  the  list  prepared  in  this  way 
before  them  when  voting.  The  list  of  nomi- 
nees is  as  follows : 

J.  H.  Beal,  G.  M.  Beringer,  C.  Caspari,  Jr., 
D.  M.  R.  Culbreth,  W.  B.  Day,  E.  G.  Eberle, 
J.  W.  England,  J.  E.  Hancock,  H.  E.  Kalus- 
owski,  G.  B.  Kauffman,  F.  W.  Meissner,  J.  P. 
Remington,  Wm.  S.  Richardson,  U.  H.  Rusby, 
J.  C.  Wallace,  L.  L.  Walton,  H.  M.  Whelpley,' 
M.  I.  Wilbert,  H.  W.Wiley  and  F.  J.  Wulling. 

Mr.  England  requests  the  withdrawal  of 
his   name  from  the  list. 

Each  member  of  the  Council  is  requested 
to  vote  for  three  committeemen  from  the 
above  list,  and  those  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  will  be  declared  elected. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Branch,  A. 
Ph.  A.,  held  January  16,  1912,  Prof.  A.  H. 


Clark  was  elected  as  the  Branch  representa- 
tive of  the  Council  to  succeed  C.  A.  Siorer. 

Motion  .Wo.  29  (Election  of  Members). 
You  are  requested  to  vote  on  the  following 
applications  for  membership : 

No.  128.  Morris  Kantor.  489  East  lf)9th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by  Henry  J. 
Goeckel  and  Wm.  H.  Wilson. 

No.  129.  Leon  Lewis  Cypress,  523  E.  i:t8th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by  Henry  J. 
Goeckel  and  Wm.  H.  Wilson. 

Xo.  l.JO.  Jcannot  Hostmann,  1122  Hudson 
St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  rec.  by  H.  V.  Arny  and 
H.  M.  Whelpley. 

No.  131.  John  D.  Walton,  Scrgt.  Hosp. 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  San  Pedro.  Iloilo, 
Panay,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  Geo.  C.  Doran  and  J.  W. 
England. 

No.  132.  Peter  P.  Franklin,  Sergt.  Hosp. 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Columbus  Barracks,  O., 
rec.  by  L.  D.  Harp  and  G.  Cushman. 

No.  133.  Levi  Everett  Folk,  Sergt.  Hosp. 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Columbus  Barracks,  O., 
rec.  by  Gabriel  Cushman  and  W.  B.  Day. 

No.  134.  Marius  Dahl,  Sgt.  Hosp.  Corps, 
U.  S.  Army,  Columbus  Barracks,  O..  rec.  by 
L.  D.  Harp  and  G.  Cushman. 

No.  135.  Eugene  L.  Maines,  281  Greene 
Ave:,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y..  rec.  by  I.  V.  Stanley 
Stanislaus  and   G.    H.   Meeker. 

Xo.  136.  Quentin  Johnstone  Barker,  Sgt. 
1st  CI.,  H.  C,  Post  Hospital,  Fort  William 
McKinley,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  Jasper  M.  Lawrence 
and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  137.  Gust  Frankau.  Sgt.  1st  CI..  H. 
C,  Post  Hospital,  Fort  William  McKinley, 
P.  I.,  rec.  by  Jasper  M.  Lawrence  and  Wm. 

B.  Day. 

Xo.  138.  Charles  Noel  Shaw.  Sgt.  1st  CI, 
H.  C.  Post  Hospital.  Fort  William  McKin- 
ley, P.  L,  rec.  by  Jasper  M.  Lawrence  and 
Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  139.     Aaron  Freeman.  Sgt.  1st  CI..  H. 

C,  Manila,  P.  1.,  rec.  by  Jasper  M.  Lawrence 
and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  140.  Edward  Oole.  Sgt.  1st  CI..  Post 
Hospital,  Fort  William  McKinley.  P.  I.,  rec. 
by  Jasper  M.  Lawrence  and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  141.  John  Christopher  Wheatcroft, 
Grayville,  III.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and  Qyde 
M.   Snow. 

Xo.  142.  Wilhelm  Kornmuller,  Sgt.  Hosp. 
Corps,  U.  S.  A..  Letterman  General  Hospital, 
Presidio.  San  Francisco,  Cal..  rec.  by  Wm.  D. 
Barbee  and   Clark  L.   Brmvn. 

No.  143.     Ludwig  Werninghaus,  Sgt.  Hosp. 
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Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Letterman  General  Hospital, 
Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  rec.  by  Clark 
L.  Brown  and  Leslie  H.  Stein. 

No.  144.  William  A.  Hickey,  1402  Pendle- 
ton Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  rec.  by  Garrett  S. 
Lohmann  and  J.  W.  Mackelden. 

No.  145.  Charles  Brunstrom,  601  4th  Ave., 
Moline,  III,  rec.  by  George  W.  Sohrbeck  and 
Gus  Lindvall. 

No.  146.  Alfred  D'Annunzio,  638  9th  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by  Geo.  C.  Diekman 
and  Carl   P.  Wimmer. 

No.  147.  John  Scavo,  316  E.  14th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by  Geo.  C.  Diekman  and 
Carl  P.  Wimmer. 

No.  148.  Gustave  J.  Fonteyne,  Sgt.  1st 
Q.,  Hosp.  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Corregidor,  P. 
L,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and  J.  W.  England. 

No.  149.  Romanus  A.  LaGrindeur,  Sgt. 
1st  CI.,  Hosp.  Corps,  Military  Hospital,  Camp 
Connell,  Samar,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day 
and  J.  W.  England. 

No.  150.  Charles  Gray  Westbrook,  New- 
bern,  Tenn.,  rec.  by  Wm.  R.  White  and  F.  L. 
Smith. 

No.  151.  Murry  K.  Pruyn,  1527  N.  La- 
Salle  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  rec.  by  E.  G. 
Eberhardt  and  Francis  E.  Bibbins. 

No.  152.  May  Strawn,  111  W.  11th  Ave., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  rec.  by  J.  H.  Beal  and  Geo. 
B.  Kauffman. 

No.  153.  Frederick  Albert  Marsh,  327 
Fort  St.,  Nelsonville,  Ohio,  rec.  by  J.  H. 
Beal  and  Clair  A.  Dye. 

No.  154.  Cyrus  West  Bowen,  M.  S.,  M.  D., 
Broadway  and  Jackson,  Brunswick,  Mo.,  rec. 
by  J.  H.  Beal  and  H.  M.  Whelpley. 

No.  155.  Warner  A.  Piel,  1802  Farnam 
St.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  rec.  by  Charles  R.  Sher- 
man and  H.  C.  Lane. 

No.  156.  Edward  Spease,  89  East  Nor- 
wich Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  rec.  by  J.  H. 
Beal   and   Clair  A.    Dye. 

No.  157.  Ralph  C.  Homes,  1619  Summer 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  rec.  by  Paul  S.  Pitten- 
ger  and  Chas.  E.  Vanderkleed. 

No.  158.  Alfred  Hudiburg,  Cor.  Main  and 
Center  Sts.,  Turlock,  Cal.,  rec.  by  Byron  F. 
Dawson  and  J.  H.  Beal. 

No.  159.  Herman  Charlton  Shuptrine,  229 
Congress  St.,  West  Savannah,  Ga.,  rec.  by 
H.  M.  Whelpley  and  J.  W.  Mackelden. 

No.  160.  Charles  Hugo  Lowe,  761  Am- 
sterdam Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by 
Hugh  Craig  and  C.  A.  Mayo. 

No.  161.     Charles  Ehlers,  225  Calhoun  St.. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  rec.  by  J.  H.  Beal  and  F.  H. 
Freericks. 

No.  162.  Thomas  B.  Tanner,  7660  Hough 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.,  rec.  by  Lewis  C.  Hopp 
and  E.  F.  Cook. 

No.    163.    Robert    L.    McEnroe,     Sgt.    1st 
Class,  H.  C,  U.  S.  A.,  Davao,  Mindanao,  P. 
L,  rec.  by  W.  B.  Day  and  J.  W.  England. 
J.  W.  England, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 


Persons  having  information  of  the  death 
of  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  are  requested 
to  send  the  same  promptly  to  J.  W.  England, 
415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  age,  activities  in  pharmacy, 
family,  etc.,  of  the  deceased  should  be  as 
complete  as  possible.  When  convenient  a 
cabinet  photograph  should  accompany  data. 

<> 


ENNO   SANDER. 
1822-1912. 
Just  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  of  his 
ninetieth   birthday,    Enno    Sander,    Ex- Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
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ciation,  passed  into  the  Great  Beyond,  after 
a   brief   illness. 

Dr.  Sander  had  a  remarkable  history.  He 
was  born  at  the  village  of  Trinum,  near 
Koethen,  in  Anhalt,  Germany,  on  February 
26,  1822,  and  was  the  son  of  Karl  Frederick 
and  Emilia  (Palm)  Sander.  His  education 
was  obtained  in  the  gymnasia  of  Zerbst,  Eis- 
leben  and  Koethen,  and  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  He  graduated  from  Halle  in  1847, 
and  fifty  years  later  received  the  golden 
diploma  from  his  Alma  Mater. 

In  1848,  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional  assembly   of   his   native   state,   and  in 

1849  was  assistant  secretary  of  war  in  Baden. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  and  sentenced  to  ten 
years  of  solitary  confinement  for  his  con- 
nection  with    the    Baden    revolution,    but   in 

1850  was  pardoned  and  exiled,  coming  to  the 
United  States. 

In  1853,  he  opened  a  drug  store  in  St. 
Louis,  in  1854  a  second,  and  in  1865  a  third. 

During  the  Civil  War,  he  served  as  major 
and  brigade  quartermaster  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  John  B.  Gray,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  thirty  years  (1865-94)  he  conducted  an 
analytical  laboratory  in  St.  Louis. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St. 
Louis  College  of  Pharmacy.  During  1871- 
74,  he  was  professor  of  materia  medica  and 
botany,  having  reorganized  the  school  after 
it  had  been  closed  for  two  years,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1902,  it  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  emeritus  professor  of  materia  medica  and 
botany  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  pharmacy  and  collateral  sciences,  his 
eminent  qualifications  as  a  teacher  and  his 
influence  in  furthering  the  systematic  study 
of  materia  medica  as  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  pharmacists. 

American  pharmacy  owes  Dr.  Sander  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  having  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  introducing  into  this  country 
the  study  of  systematic  pharmacognosy,  the 
value  of  which  study  for  pharmacists  was 
recognized  at  about  the  same  time  by  two 
eminent  men— Prof.  John  M.  Maisch  in  the 
East,  and  Dr.  Enno  Sander  in  the  West. 

In  his  eightieth  year,  he  erected  a  mineral 
water  factory  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments and  an  aerated  water  still  of  his  own 
design,  the  best  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1894  as  the  Enno 
Sander  Mineral  Waer  Co.,  with  Dr.  Sandner 
as  president  and  treasurer.  The  output  in- 
cluded ApoUinaris,  Bromine,  Carlsbad,  Spru- 


del  Carbonic,  Fredcrickshall,  Kissin^cn,  Ar- 
scnated  Iron,  Garrod  Spa,  Lithia,  Arseniated 
Lithium,  Benzoated  Lithium,  Seltzer,  Vichy, 
etc.  He  sold  out  this  lar^c  and  successful 
plant  on  February  1,  1912,  but  up  to  this  time 
had  given  personal  attention  to  its  manage- 
ment. 

He  was  an  inventor  also,  patenting  a  medi- 
cine chest  (1868),  a  chemical  fire  extin- 
guisher (18G9),  ad  an  aerated  water  still 
(1904). 

Dr.  Sander  became  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association  in  18.18,  be- 
ing one  of  the  first  residents  of  Missouri  to 
join  the  Association,  the  first  Missourian  to 
be  elected  President  (1891),  and  the  oldest 
member  in  age  and  service  to  the  organiza- 
tion. He  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis 
Academy  of  Science,  having  been  its  record- 
ing secretary  for  one  year  (1861),  and  its 
treasurer  for  forty-six  years  (1862-1908), 
also  a  member  of  the  Historical  and  Chemi- 
cal Societies  of  St.  Louis,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Missouri  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons,  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  St. 
Louis,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Maryland  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  and  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy. 

He  added  to  the  literature  of  pharmacy  by 
writing  valuable  papers  on  mineral  waters 
and  other  subjects,  and  these  have  been  re- 
published in  the  pharmaceutical  journals  of 
the  European  countries  in  the  original  text 
or  translated. 

On  his  eightieth  birthday,  February  26, 
1902,  Dr.  Sander  was  tendered  a  banquet  in 
St.  Louis  by  his  many  pharmaceutical 
frieeds,  and  the  occasion  was  a  most  memor- 
able one.  Ebert,  Whelpley,  Rohlfing,  Meyer, 
Lamont,  Claus,  Good  and  many  others  paid 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  work  and  worth  of 
this  grand  old  man,  or  as  he  modestly  put  it 
"an  eighty-year-old  bachelor  without  a  rela- 
tive in  the  whole  country,"  and  letters  of 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  were  read 
from  pharmaceutical  friends  of  all  sections. 

Dr.  Sander  was  a  man  of  courtly  bearing, 
high  probity,  scientific  attainments  and  gen- 
erous impulses.  As  Hailberg  said  ten  years 
ago,  "The  cycle  of  time  may  make  Enno 
Sander  an  octogenarian,  but  to  me  he  is  the 
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same  urbane  gentleman,  gallant  cavalier, 
erudite  pharmacist,  scholar  and  traveler  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  for  nearly 
a  score  of  years."  He  devoted  himself  un- 
selfishly to  the  happiness  of  others  and  lived 
a  useful,  well-spent  life.  What  a  deep  and 
lasting  satisfaction  it  must  be  to  a  man,  in  the 
evening  of  life,  as  the  shadows  grow  deeper 
and  deeper,  to  be  able  to  look  back  upon  the 
years  that  have  passed  and  gone  and  recall 
the  happy  faces  of  those  whose  hearts  he  has 
made  glad  by  loving  deeds  and  words  of  en- 
couragement. 

Dr.  Sander  died  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
Until  a  month  ago,  he  made  his  home  at  the 
Washington  Hotel.  The  funeral  services 
were  held  in  the  Wagoner  Chapel  on  Thurs- 
day, February  15,  and  the  body  was  inciner- 
ated. Members  and  officers  of  the  St.  Louis 
College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  many  other 
organizations  with  which  he  was  connected 
attended  the  funeral. 

Memorial  services  were  held  at  the  St. 
Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  on  February  14, 
and  were  largely  attended,  among  those  pres- 
ent being  a  delegation  fromt  the  Chicago 
Veteran  Druggists'  Association,  of  which  Dr. 
Sader  was  an  honorary  member. 

J.  W.  E. 

<> 

JOHN  RICHARDS  MAJOR. 

John  Richards  Major,  the  oldest  druggist 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  time  of  service, 
among  the  retail  druggists  of  this  city,  died 
suddenly  of  angina  pectoris  on  January  28, 
1912.  He  was  seventy-four  years  old,  a  na- 
tive of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  had 
occupied  three  drug  stores  in  Washington 
since  1858,  all  within  one  city  block.  He  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  National  College  of 
Pharmacy,  which  institution  held  a  special 
meeting  on  January  29,  1912,  and  passed  ap- 
propriate resolutions.  He  was  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, having  joined  in  1873. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Major  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Eleanor  Thomas,  of  Alexandria,  Va. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  son,  two 
daughters  and  one  grandchild. 

Personally,  Mr.  Major  was  a  man  of  high 
character  and  lovable  personality.  A  per- 
sistent worker,  yet  kind  and  gentle  and  sym- 
pathetic, he  inspired  confidence  and  won  af- 
fection. He  Avas  one  of  the  old  school  of 
pharmacists,  living  up  to  high  pharmaceutical 


ideals,  demanding  accuracy  and  absolute 
cleanliness  in  work  of  all  those  in  his  service. 
He  was  buried  from  his  late  residence,  506 
1  Street,  N.  W.,  on  January  30,  1912.  The 
active  pallbearers  were  Lyall  Burrows,  Mur- 
ray Hackett,  George  W.  Hurlebaus,  and  Dr. 
Virgin,  all  present  or  former  clerks,  and  Carl 
Bostman  and  Edward  Franzoni.      J.  W.  E. 
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"All  papers  presented  to  the  Association 
and  its  branches  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  Association,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  not  to  be  published  in  any  other 
publication  than  those  of  the  Association,  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation."— Resolution  adopted  at  the  Boston 
Convention,  1911. 

Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Local 
Branches  should  be  mailed  to  the  editor  on 
the  day  following  the  meeting,  if  possible. 
Minutes  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written, with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  give  proper  names 
correctly,  and  manuscript  should  be  signed  by 
the  reporter. 

<> 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH. 
(January  Meeting.) 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Branch  was  held  on  the  evening  of  January 
8th,  beginning  at  9  :30  o'clock.  Acting-Chair- 
man G.  C.  Diekman  presided. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved,  as 
was  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  of 
the  committee  on  education  and  legislation 
which  was  approved :  "Your  committee  on 
education  and  legislation  would  respectfully 
report  that  at  present  there  are  no  bills  pend- 
ing in  the  State  legislature  of  interest  to  the 
trade;  nor,  is  there  any  change  in  municipal 
regulations  that  would  require  our  attention ; 
but  there  has  been  submitted  to  the  trade  for 
discussion  a  tentative  decision  by  the  Board 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Inspection  covering  the 
importation  and  sale  of  crude  and  manufac- 
tured cocaine  and  opium  and  its  derivatives. 

"Our  impression  is  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
our  association  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the 
illegitimate  use  of  these  preparations  without 
unduly  interfering  with  the  use  in  skillful 
hands  of  products  for  the  alleviation  of  pain 
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and  human  suffering.  We  can  see  nothing  in 
this  tentative  draft  that  would  meet  with  seri- 
ous objections  in  the  trade,  except  as  to  fihng 
declarations  as  to  who  the  ultimate  consumer 
may  be,  this  being  impossible  on  the  part  of 
importers  and  others. 

"There  is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
food  and  drugs  act  that  was  suggested  by 
Representative  Richardson,  of  Alabama, 
which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  practi- 
cally eliminate  the  sale  of  many  proprietary 
articles,  and  its  provisions  would  lead  to  an 
immense  amount  of  blackmail.  Our  opinion 
is  this  bill  is  too  sweeping  in  its  character. 
The  step  is  an  ill-advised  one  and  would 
work  hardship  and  inconvenience  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  as  well  as  to  manufacturers  and 
pharmacists. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  medicine 
containing  limited  amounts  of  opium  deriva- 
tives is  not  necessarily  either  a  poison  or  a 
habit-forming  preparation.  Limiting  the  dose 
might  be  a  wise  thing  to  do,  but  this  amend- 
ment should  be  opposed,  because  it  forms 
legislation  which  Congress  has  refused  to 
enact,  and  which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  no  power  to  make,  and  because  it  is 
unreasonable,  unjust  and  misleading  in  that 
it  calls  a  remedy  poison  and  recognizes  no 
distinction  in  doses,  and  especially  should  be 
modified  as  to  codeine,  because  codeine  is  not 
a  habit-forming  drug  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  and  is  only  one-tenth  as  powerful  as 
morphine. 

"Your  committee  attended  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  commission  on  combustibles  and  ex- 
plosives of  Greater  New  York,  and  discussed 
the  proposed  set  of  new  regulations.  The 
commission  was  quite  ready  to  adopt  sugges- 
tions and  it  is  believed  that  the  revised  regu- 
lations will  be  satisfactory  to  the  drug  trade." 

For  the  committee  on  the  progress  of 
pharmacy,  Otto  Raubenheimer  reviewed 
briefly  the  reports  of  some  German  analytical 
laboratories  having  to  do  with  toilet  prepara- 
tions. He  gave  abstracts  of  the  following 
articles :  One  in  which  it  was  suggested  that 
the  examination  of  pharmaceuticals  be  done 
in  specified  chemical  laboratories  rather  than 
by  the  pharmacists  (Zeit.  Ange.  Chem.)  ;  one 
in  which  the  author  reported  that  his  analyses 
of  liquor-habit  "cures"  led  him  to  conclude 
that  they  were  mostly  bitters  and  emetics 
singly  or  combined  and  of  little,  if  any,  use 
{Pharm.  Zeit.)  ;  "The  Composition  of  Bis- 
muth Sub-carbonate,"  "Alcohol  and  its  Syno- 


nyms" and  some  nostrum  analyses  (Pharm. 
Zetit.)  ;  "Quacks  and  Quackery"  (British 
Med.  Journ.)  ;  "Quack  Analyses"  (Journ.  A. 
M.  A.)  ;  and  "The  Stability  of  DiKitaiis  Prep- 
arations" (Journ.  den  I'Imrm.).  Mr.  Raub- 
enheimer called  attention  also  to  the  "List  of 
Important  Medicaments"  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  a 
paper  on  "Concentrated  and  Fresh  Infusions," 
by  Stephenson  (Proceedings,  Brit.  Pharm. 
Conf.).  He  mentioned  the  approaching 
Eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  several  pamphlets  from  the  fed- 
eral department  of  agriculture,  Knoll's 
Pharmaka,  and  the  new  edition  of  Hammar- 
sten's  Physiological  Chemistry. 

This  report  was  discussed  by  Joseph  Kahn 
and  Chairman  Diekman,  and  duly  received. 

C.  .\.  Mayo  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
late  William  Muir,  and  it  was  received  for 
insertion  in  the  minutes. 

Some  discussion  of  proposed  National 
Formulary  formulas  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  J.  L.  Lascoff  exhibited  samples  of 
a  number  of  the  proposed  preparations.  In 
connection  therewith  he  said  that  the  most 
satisfactory  kieselguhr  for  filtering  purposes 
is  the  sort  known  as  calcined  white.  This 
substance  gave  results  much  superior  to  pow- 
dered talc  as  a  filtering  medium.  He  had 
found  the  formulas  proposed  for  compound 
elixir  of  vanillin,  elixir  of  almond,  aqueous 
elixir  of  glycyrrhiza,  and  red  elixir,  quite 
satisfactory. 

Joseph  Weinstein  told  of  his  difficulty  in 
getting  uniform  sorts  of  kieselguhr.  He  had 
found  the  dark-colored  kind  the  best,  if  it 
was  washed  and  dried  before  using.  Mr. 
Weinstein  also  criticised  the  nomenclature  of 
several  of  the  proposed  formulas  as  examples 
of  bad  Latin  construction. 

T.  D.  McElhenie  spoke  favorably  of  the 
prepared  cellulose  filtering  medium  suggested 
by  H.  A.  B.  Dunning,  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Raubenheimer  had  something  to  say  in 
favor  of  the  uniformity  of  cudbear-colored 
preparations,  and  of  liglit-colored  kieselguhr. 

This  being  the  annual  meeting,  an  election 
of  officers  was  held,  and  the  following  were 
chosen :  President,  G.  C.  Diekman ;  Vice- 
President,  C.  D.  Bigelow ;  Treasurer,  Joseph 
Weinstein;  Secretary,  Hugh  Craig;  Repre- 
sentative  in  the  Council  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  T- 
D.  McElhenie ;  Committee  Chairmen ;  Pro- 
gress of  Pharmacy,  Otto  Raubenheimer ;  Ed- 
ucation and  Legislation,  T.  P.  Cook;  Profes- 
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sional  Relations,  J.  L.  Lascoff ;  and  Member- 
ship, C.  A.  Mayo. 

Hugh  Craig,  Secretary. 

<> 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH. 
(February  Meeting.) 
Because   of   the   holiday,   the   attendance 
was  far  from  gratifying  at  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Branch  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  held  February  12th. 

After  the  report  of  Treasurer  Joseph 
Weinstein  had  been  read  and  received,  J.  L. 
Lascoff,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  fra- 
ternal relations,  made  a  brief  report.  Then 
there  was  a  report  for  the  committee  on  the 
progress  of  pharmacy  by  Oto  Raubenheimer, 
Chairman.  First  he  spoke  of  the  municipal 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  and  use  of 
preparations  containing  wood  naphtha 
(methyl  alcohol),  referring  in  connection 
therewith  to  the  Berlin  poisoning  and  Dr. 
Hunt's  work  relative  to  the  toxicity  of  wood 
naphtha.  Among  the  published  articles  which 
were  reviewed  in  the  report  were,  one  on  the 
adulteration  of  saffron  in  Breslau ;  one  on 
the  untoward  effect  of  new  remedies;  several 
on  poisonous  hair  dyes;  "Honey  as  a  Cor- 
rigent  for  Potassium  Iodide"  (Bull.  gen. 
Therap.)  ;  "Preparations  of  Tar  Baths" 
{Munch.  Med.  Woch.)  ;  "Science  and  Technic 
in  Chemical  Industry"  {Zeit.  ange.  Chem.)  ; 
and  "Incompatibilities  of  New  Remedies" 
(Pharm.  Zeit.).  Several  letters  patent  in 
chemistry  were  also  reviewed. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Mans- 
field, Arny,  De  Jonge,  Diekman,  and  Wein- 
stein, and  was  duly  received. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "A  Comparison  of  Ten 
Samples  of  Cudbear,"  Hugh  Craig  showed 
that  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the 
macroscopic  appearance  of  the  powdered  cud- 
bear of  the  market,  and  an  equaly  marked 
variation  in  coloring  powder.  The  ten  sam- 
ples experimented  with  had  produced  six  dif- 
ferent colors.  Mr.  Craig  exhibited  samples 
of  the  several  lots  of  cudbear  and  the  re- 
spective colored  liquids. 

The  subject  introduced  in  this  paper  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Arny,  Raubenheimer, 
von  Oefele,  Lascoff,  and  De  Jonge;  and  the 
paper  was  received  with  the  thanks  of  the 
branch. 

Cornelius  Do  Jonge  exhibited  samples  of 
thirty-odd  preparatons  proposed  for  admis- 
sion to   the   National   Formulary.     The   sug- 


gested formulas  for  these  had  proved  satis- 
factory with  the  following  exceptions : 

Compound  Eli.vir  of  Sodium  Salicylate^ 
After  standing  twenty  days  this  preparation 
had  to  be  filtered;  and  had  again  formed  a 
precipitate  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

Antiseptic  Solution  of  Pepsin — This  cloud- 
ed and  in  a  short  time  assumed  a  pink  tinge; 
seemingly  it  would  not  stay  clear. 

Liquid  Extract  of  Cinchona — In  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  an  enormous  quantity  of  men- 
struum was  required.  A  white  precipitate 
formed  in  the  finished  product. 

Tincture  of  Opium  zvith  Saffron — The  sug- 
gested formula  was  not  workable  because  the 
sand-and-drug  mass  packed  so  closely  that 
percolation  was  prevented.  With  the  pharm- 
acopoeial  method  for  tincture  of  opium  the 
result  was  satisfactory;  but  the  best  results 
followed  the  use  of  extract  of  opium  as  di- 
rected in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Tincture  of  Cactus — The  process  should  be 
modified  so  as  to  apply  to  the  drug  preserved 
in  alcohol,  the  usual  form  on  the  market. 

Tincture  of  Fishberry — Percolation  of  this 
preparation  is  not  practicable  because  of  the 
Close  sedimentation  of  the  ground  drug; 
maceration  is  to  be  favored.  The  best  re- 
sults therapeutically  and  commercially  were 
to  be  had  with  the  following  process ;  mix 
the  ground  drug  with  water  and  10  percent, 
of  acetic  acid,  and  boil ;  allow  to  cool ;  add 
hot  water;  and  boil  again.  When  this  liquid 
has  cooled,  add  10  percent,  of  alcohol. 

Tincture  of  Larkspur — This  preparation 
was  commented  upon  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  foregoing  had  been. 

Tincture  of  Sabal  and  Santal — Unless  95 
percent,  alcohol  was  used  as  the  menstruum 
there  was  a  settling  of  a  fatty  layer  in  the 
liquid. 

Salicylated  Mixture  of  Iron — When  the 
proposed  formula  was  used  a  precipitate  of 
salicylic  acid  formed  which  occupied  one- 
fifth  of  the  bulk  of  the  preparation.  By  add- 
ing ammonium  carbonate  this  precipitate  was 
redissolved,  the  preparation  remaining  acid. 

Nebulas — These  were  all  cloudy,  although 
it  was  directed  to  filter  but  one. 

He  suggested  that  the  inunction  be  made  in 
a  warmed  mortar. 

John  Roemer  had  experimented  with  the 
proposed  formula  for  Syrup  of  lodo-Tannin 
with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  A  lot  of 
the  syrup  made  as  directed  contained  iodine 
after  being  heated  for  several  days,  although 
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the  metal  was  gradually  being  volatilized.  He 
exhibited  a  sample  of  a  syrup  made  as  fol- 
lows :  The  iodine  was  powdered  and  placed 
in  the  water  over  a  water-bath ;  as  the  mix- 
ture was  gradually  heated,  tannic  acid  was 
added  in  divided  portions  until  the  iodine 
was  dissolved.  More  than  twice  the  directed 
amount  of  acid  was  required,  yet  the  syrup 
on  cooling  gave  a  blue  coloration  with  starch; 
then  more  acid  was  added.  He  could  see  no 
reason  for  the  arbitrary  amount  of  iodine 
specified,  or  for  its  being  driven  off  by  heat- 
ing. If  the  preparation  was  recognized  it 
would  be  essential,  he  said,  that  provision  be 
made  for  its  assay. 

Dr.  von  Oefele  remarked  that  in  the  event 
of  the  recognition  of  aromatic  solution  of 
pepsin,  an  assay  process  for  that  preparation 
should  be  provided. 

In  a  communication  read  by  Secretary 
Craig,  T.  D.  McElenie  commented  upon  sev- 
eral of  the  proposed  preparations  as  follows : 

Liquid  Petrox — The  formula  is  satisfac- 
tory, the  oil  of  lavender  is  more  than  a  per- 
fume, as,  until  it  is  added,  the  mixture  is 
turbid. 

Solid  Petrox — Made  as  directed  this  prepa- 
ration is  granular  and  too  soft  for  many 
uses.  The  addition  of  15  or  20  parts  of 
paraffin  to  replace  oleic  acid  seemed  advis- 
able. 

Iodine  Petrox — The  suggested  formula  was 
not  practicable.  The  liquid  would  separate 
into  two  almost  equal  layers,  the  upper  one 
cherry-red,  the  lower  claret-colored. 

Additional  comment  on  the  proposed  form- 
ulas was  made  by  Messrs.  Diekman,  Wein- 
stein,  and  Raubenheimer. 

Drs.  von  Oefele  and  Kessler  briefly  re- 
counted their  work  during  the  past  two  years 
in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  carci- 
noma with  selenium.  This  treatment  has  re- 
cently been  exploited  by  Ehrlich,  Wasser- 
mann,  and  others,  and  Drs.  von  Oefele  and 
Kessler  will  relate  their  observations  in  de- 
tail at  the  meeting  to  be  held  March  11th. 
Hugh  Craig,  Secretary. 

<> 

NASHVILLE  BRANCH. 

The  Branch  met  in  regular  session  January 
11th  at  Furman  Hall,  Vanderbilt  University, 
with  President  J.  O.  Burge  in  the  chair. 

The  discussion  of  the  new  N.  F.  prepara- 
tions was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting 
and  the  subject  of  Emulsions  was  taken  up. 


Dr.  J.  O.  Burge  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  this  subject  which  provoked  quite 
a  good  deal  of  discussion,  in  which  Dr.  E.  A. 
Ruddiman,  W.  R.  White.  Dr.  J.  R.  McDanicl 
and  others  participated. 

Dr.  Ruddiman  claimed  that  in  emulsions 
the  proportions  of  gum  and  water  must  be 
definite,  while  Dr.  Burge  maintained  that  the 
proportion  of  gum  and  oil  must  be  definite. 

The  best  preservatives  for  emulsions  were 
said  to  be  small  quantities  of  alcohol  or 
brandy,  1  oz.  to  the  pint,  and  chloroform 
water.  W.  R.  White  referred  to  a  method 
by  which  benzin  and  kerosene  could  be  emul- 
sified. W.  R.  White,  Secretary. 

<> 

DENVER  BRANCH. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Denver  Branch 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  was  held  Tuesday  evening 
the  IGth  at  the  Traffic  Club. 

President  Best  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  8:30  p.  m.  After  the  reading  and  ap- 
proval of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing the  following  were  elected  as  officers  for 
1912: 

John  Best,  President;  L.  B.  Bridaham, 
First  Vice  President ;  C.  H.  Skinner,  Second 
Vice  President ;  F.  W.  Nitardy,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The  by-laws  proposed  at  the  last  meeting 
were  read  for  final  action  and  adopted  by 
unanimous    vote.  " 

President  Best  then  called  on  Prof.  James 
Seymour,  who  exhibited  about  200  stereopti- 
con  views  of  medicinal  plants  which  proved 
a  very  instructive  and  interesting  entertain- 
ment. At  the  end  a  few  prescriptions  were 
thrown  on  the  screen  which  caused  a  general 
discussion  of  prescription  writing  and  incom- 
patibilities. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Seymour 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

F.  W.  Nitardy,  Secretary. 

<> 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

(January  Meeting.) 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Sec- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association  was  held' 
January  2,  1912.  at  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Chairman  C.  H  LaWall  presiding.  Owing 
to  2  misunderstanding  as  to  the  date  of  the- 
moKing.  and  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  postal 
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authorities  in  the  forwarding  of  the  notices, 
the  attendance  was  rather  small. 

There  being  no  items  of  business  which 
required  attention,  the  President  called  upon 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood, 
Jr.,  who  presented  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive address  on  the  Relation  of  Chemical 
Composition  to  Physiological  Action. 

The  speaker  began  by  saying  that  in  his  ad- 
dress he  would  deal  chiefly  in  generalities 
rather  than  with  a  multiplication  of  specific 
facts,  so  that,  while  there  were  exceptions  to 
many  of  the  statements  he  might  make,  the 
facts  he  would  give  would  be  those  based  on 
general  observations. 

By  means  of  a  sketch  on  the  blackboard  he 
first  pointed  out  the  differences  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  three  separate  sets  of  nerves  that 
exist  in  the  human  body — the  sensory,  the 
vegetative  and  the  motor  nerves — and  then 
proceeded  to  note  the  effects  of  the  organic 
compounds,  containing  in  their  formulae  vari- 
ous characteristic  groups,  upon  these  several 
kinds  of  nerves. 

The  benzene  derivatives,  generally  speaking, 
act  upon  the  sensory  nerves  and  the  pyridine 
on  the  efferent  nerves. 

The  germicidal  power  of  phenol  is  appar- 
ently dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the 
hydroxyl  group  in  its  molecule.  All  of  the 
disinfectants  of  this  series  contain  a  hydroxyl 
group,  with  the  single  exception  of  benzoic 
acid,  and  in  this  case  the  antibacterial  power 
appears  to  be  dependent  upon  the  acidity,  for 
sodium  benzoate  is  not  germicidal. 

More  than  one  hydroxyl  group,  however, 
seems  to  lessen  power,  as  phenol,  resorcinol 
and  pyrogallol  form  a  descending  series  in 
potency.  The  introduction  of  methyl  groups 
enhances  the  bactericidal  power,  as  shown  by 
cresol,  thymol,  etc. 

The  local  anesthetic  action  of  phenol  ap- 
pears to  be  increased  by  the  introduction  of 
an  amido  group,  at  least  all  of  the  powerful 
local  anesthetics  are  compounds  of  the  ben- 
zene ring,  containing  an  amido  group  with  an 
aliphatic  radical.  The  amido  group  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  simple  compound  or  a  com- 
plex nucleus,  as  in  cocaine. 

The  pyridine  derivatives  act  on  the  nerves 
which  lead  away  from  the  spinal  cord.  Those 
containing  oxygen  act  chiefly  on  the  vegeta- 
tive nerves — that  is  the  nerves  supplying  or- 
gans necessary  for  life — while  the  non-oxy- 
genated derivatives  of  this  series  act  chiefly 
upon   the   nerves   of    the  voluntary   muscles. 


Among  the  latter,  those  which  contain  ali- 
phatic side  groups  such  as  coniine  are  the 
most  powerful.  Among  the  former,  the  most 
interesting  are  the  so-called  solanaceous  alka- 
loides. 

He  pointed  out  the  similarity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  tropine  and  ecgonine,  and  the  simi- 
larity in  the  physiological  action  of  atropine 
and  cocaine.  Cocaine  has  a  double  effect,  both 
as  a  benzene  derivative  upon  the  sensory 
nerves,  and  as  a  pyridine  derivative  upon  the 
efferent  nerves. 

Open-chain  (Aliphatic)  compounds  para- 
lyze brain  centres  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
spinal  cord.  Those  containing  chlorine  have 
the  most  active  powers.  Compounds  contain- 
ing ammonia-like  groups  are  safer  and  less 
depressant  than  those  not  containing  them. 

The  address  was  warmly  received  and  the 
author  requested  to  put  it  in  form  of  a  paper 
for  publication. 

C.   H.   KiMBERLEY,   Secretary. 
<> 

PHILADELPHIA   BRANCH. 
(February  Meeting.) 

The  Scientific  Section  of  the  Philadelphia 
Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  was  called  to  order 
on  the  evening  of  February  6th  at  8  p.  m., 
Chairman  LaWall  presiding. 

The  topic  of  discussion  for  the  evening 
was  a  Symposium  on  the  Inorganic  Com- 
pounds of  the  U.  S.  P.  with  special  reference 
to  Assay  and  Tests.  Chairman  LaWall,  in 
introducing  the  subject,  talked  upon  the  great 
importance  of  the  Inorganics  of  the  U.  S.  P., 
both  as  to  the  large  number  of  substances 
included  and  to  the  great  amount  of  these 
materials  which  enter  into  actual  use.  He 
spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Revision  Commit- 
tee and  called  attention  to  the  changes  to  be 
made  in  placing  the  chemical  formula  in  the 
Rubric  instead  of  under  the  nomenclature. 
He  also  said  that  the  directions  for  assay 
would  be  changed  so  that  about  a  certain 
quantity  would  be  accurately  weighed  in- 
stead of  requiring,  as  at  present,  an  exact 
quantity,  and  the  requirements  would  be 
stated  in  such  a  way  that  the  calculation  of 
purity  could  be  definitely  made  rather  than 
requiring  a  positive  amount  of  reagent  to  be 
used,  and  following  this,  a  statement  as  to 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  standard 
solution  required  by  one  gram  of  pure  ma- 
terial. 

Dr.  C.   E.    Smith,  in   discussing  the   Inor- 
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ganics  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  said,  in 
brief,  that  only  tests  that  are  positively  reli- 
able should  be  incorporated  in  the  text,  and 
that  with  such  tests  only  one  or  two  should 
be  necessary. 

He  also  criticised  the  present  statements 
which  require  the  absence  of  certain  impuri- 
ties, inasmuch  as  many  tests  are  not  suffici- 
ently delicate  to  show  minute  traces  of  cer- 
tain impurities.  He  also  thinks  that  a  definite 
time  should  be  stated  within  which  the  char- 
acteristic tests  should  appear.  He  also  criti- 
cised a  number  of  tests  such  as  the  Guttzeit 
and  Bettendorf  tests,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
reagents  used  may  contain  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  arsenic  to  increase  the  results  of  the 
initial  test  beyond  its  proper  point,  and  states 
that  the  blank  tests  made  should  require  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  the  chemicals  in 
order  to  obviate  this  error.  With  respect  to 
the  Bettendorf  test  he  thinks  it  very  much 
less  delicate  than  the  similar  tests  of  other 
Pharmacopoeias.  He  further  criticised  the 
fact  that  the  limit  of  impurities  is  not  graded 
with  respect  to  the  use  to  which  the  chemical 
in  question  is  to  be  put,  feeling  that  what 
would  be  a  large  impurity  in  one  material 
might  be  considered  as  a  negligible  impurity 
in  another,  but  the  Pharmacopoeia  requires 
practically  the  same  purity  for  both.  He 
also  mentioned  substances  in  which  the  assay 
methods  are  unnecessary,  since  the  purity 
requirements  are  so  high :  as  examples  of 
which,  he  mentioned  boric  acid,  mercuric 
,  iodide,  zinc  sulphate,  and  others.  He  also 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  water 
of  crystallization  is  present,  the  amount  of 
impurity  may  be  overshadowed  by  the  in- 
crease in  strength  due  to  a  partial  loss  of 
water  of  crystallization,  and  that  therefore 
this  matter  should  always  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  testing  such  chemicals. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Meade  also  discussed  the  topic 
of  the  evening  and  supported  the  opinions  of 
the  preceding  speaker,  and  further  stated  that 
as  his  opinion  it  would  be  sufficient  in  nearly 
all  cases  to  merely  set  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  impurity  rather  than  to  require  the  sub- 
stances to  be  free  from  such  impurity.  He 
also  says  that  the  grade  of  chemicals  ordi- 
narily supplied  to  the  trade  arc  of  such  high 
quality  that  the  requirements  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia are  generally  exceeded  and  that  in 
many  instances  assays  are  therefore  rather 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  J.  Rosin  spoke  relative  to  the  methods 


of  determinations  of  phosphoric  acid  and  the 
Sangcr-Fishcr  method  of  arsenic  determina- 
tion. The  latter  method  he  states  is  suffici- 
ently delicate  to  determine  as  small  an  amount 
as  one-half  part  per  million.  He  continued 
his  discussion  criticising  the  methods  of  de- 
termining sodium  hydroxide  and  substances 
of  similar  nature  in  which  carbonates,  etc., 
may  be  present,  stating  that  the  present 
metliods  arc  inadequate  to  accurately  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  each  present.  He  also 
mentioned  a  number  of  substances  in  which 
a  standard  of  purity  is  given,  but  no  methods 
of  assaying  slated,  hence  no  means  provided 
for  the  actual  proving  of  such  standards. 

Others  discussed  the  subject  and  very  nutch 
valuable  material  was  brought  out. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  for  the  Branch 
meeting  was  purified  caramel  and  the  stand- 
ardization of  caramel  solution.  This  subject 
was  taken  up  by  Mr.  George  M.  Beringer  and 
in  the  discussion  which  followed  this  paper 
very  ineresting  material  was  given.  It  was 
the  best  discussion  of  caramel  in  its  appli- 
cation to  pharmacopceial  substances  that  has 
been  produced  and  should  be  of  much  benefit 
to  pharmacists  who  make  use  of  this  sub- 
stance. 

C.   H.  KiMBERLEY,  Secretary. 

<> 

CIT^'    ol-    WASiUXGTuX 
I '.RANCH. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Branch  was 
held  at  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy, 
January  17,  1912,  with  President  Flemer  in 
the  chair. 

Samples  of  most  of  the  preparations  pro- 
posed for  the  National  Formulary,  formulas 
of  which  were  published  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  and  of  Essentia  Popsini. 
made  according  to  the  proposed  formula,  and 
several  modifications,  were  presented  by  Dr. 
Hilton  and  Mr.  Wilbcrt.  for  inspection,  dis- 
cussion, and  criticism.  Some  of  the  samples 
were  about  fifteen  months  old,  while  others 
were  very  recently  prepared. 

The  first  of  these  preparations  to  be  dis- 
cussed was  Elixir  .\myg(laI<T  .\marum.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  regarding  this  prepara- 
tion was  that  the  Vanillin  odor  and  taste 
were  overly  prominent,  producing  an  unde- 
sirable and  rather  offensive  product.  Upon 
motion  duly  made,  and  seconded,  it  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  Committee  on  the  National 
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Formulary,  that  the  vanillin  be  not  included 
in  this  formula,  or  if  it  was  deemed  essential 
to  have  the  vanillin  therein,  that  the  quantity 
thereof  be  reduced  at  least  one-half. 

Elixir  Trium  Bromidorum  was  then  con- 
sidered. It  was  generally  contended  that  the 
National  Formulary  should  not  be  burdened 
with  this  preparation,  and  others  of  its  kind, 
as  a  physician  desiring  to  prescribe  a  bromide, 
could  readily  write  a  prescription  which 
would  meet  the  individual  requirements  and 
necessities  Of  the  patient,  far  better  than  a 
stock  preparation.  Much  adverse  criticism 
was  indulged  in  relative  to  the  use  of  coloring 
matter  in  this  preparation,  it  being  claimed 
that  this  was  done  merely  to  make  the  fin- 
ished product  resemble  numerous  patent  medi- 
cines containing  bromides  which  are  now  on 
the  market.  Recommendation  was  therefor 
made  to  the  Committee  on  the  National 
Formulary  that  this  preparation,  Elixir  Trium 
Bromidorum,  be  deleted  from  the  National 
Formulary,  but  in  the  event  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  retain  it,  that  the  formula  be  so 
revised  that  no  coloring  be  used. 

The  sample  of  Elixir  Glycyrrhizae  Aquo- 
sum,  which  was  next  taken  up,  was  but  two 
months  old,  yet  was  in  a  high  state  of  fer- 
mentation, and  utterly  useless  for  dispensing. 
Dr.  Hilton  explained  that  this  preparation 
had  been  carried  on  a  shelf  in  his  laboratory 
ever  since  it  had  been  made,  and  that  the 
average  temperature  there  was  but  70  de- 
grees, F.  It  was  suggested  that  such  a  prepa- 
ration would  be  unsuitable  for  summer  use, 
and  that  in  view  of  its  instability,  it  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  freshly  made  each  time 
it  was  dispensed.  In  the  presence  of  other 
preparations,  containing  alcohol,  its  stability 
would  be  increased,  and  under  those  condi- 
tions might  make  a  satisfactory  preparation, 
but  it  was  believed  the  alcoholic  strength 
should  be  increased.  Severe  criticism  was 
made  of  the  use  of  the  word  "aquosum"  to 
describe  this  preparation,  contention  being 
made  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "Elixir,"  as  generally  accepted  by 
the  pharmacists  of  this  country.  This  part 
of  the  discussion  lead  to  the  suggestion  that 
a  recommendation  be  made  to  the  Committee 
on  the  National  Formulary,  that  a  definition 
for  the  term  Elixir  be  made  a  part  of  that 
work.  Recommendation  was  also  made  that 
the  preparation.  Elixir  Glycyrrhizse  Aquosum, 
be  not  included  in  the  National  Formulary, 
but  that  in  the  event  it  be  included,  its  alco- 


holic strength  be  increased  that  a  more  stable 
product  could  be  had. 

Criticism  of  Elixir  Rubrum  was  confined 
to  its  name  exclusively.  Recommendation 
was  made  that  its  name  be  changed  to  Elixir 
Aromaticum  Rubrum.  During  the  discussion 
of  this  preparation,  Dr.  Kebler  suggested  that 
it  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  the 
pure  food  and  drugs  act,  to  assign  to  a  prepa- 
ration a  name  suggested  by  its  color  only. 

Two  samples  of  Elixir  Cardamomi  Com- 
positum  were  inspected,  one  sample  having 
been  prepared  about  fourteen  months  before 
while  the  other  was  a  trifle  over  two  months 
old.  The  first  was  of  pleasant  odor  and 
taste,  while  the  other  had  a  disagreeable  odor 
and  a  displeasing  taste.  Both  samples  were 
made  from  exactly  the  same  ingredients,  Dr. 
Hilton  explained,  but  at  different  times.  He 
invited  attention  to  the  difficulty  in  securing 
oil  of  cardamom  for  use  in  making  this  prepa- 
ration ;  and  after  some  further  discussion, 
confined  chiefly  to  the  probable  uses  for  this 
preparation,  it  was  recommended  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  National  Formulary  that  this 
preparation  be  deleted  from  the  National 
Formulary,  because  of  its  small  possibilities 
as  a  vehicle,  the  difficulty  in  securing  oil  of 
cardamom,  and  because  of  the  instability  of 
the  finished  product. 

Elixir  Auranti  Amari  was  most  severely 
criticised  because  of  its  high  alcoholic  per- 
centum.  Dr.  Kebler  remarked  that  it  tasted 
and  smelled  precisely  like  some  of  the  samples 
of  Orange  Bitters  which  were  recently  pro- 
cured by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  Committee  on  the 
National  Formulary  not  include  this  prepara- 
tion in  the  National  Formulary,  because  of  its 
uselessness  and  worthlessness,  and  because  of 
its  high  alcoholic  strength. 

Essentia  Pepsini,  of  which  many  samples 
were  presented,  was  then  taken  up  for  discus- 
sion. The  samples  were  of  the  proposed 
National  Formulary  formula,  and  many  modi- 
fications thereof.  Some  samples  were  clear, 
of  good  odor  and  taste;  others  were  clouded, 
and  of  disagreeable  odor  and  taste,  while  one 
had  decomposed.  Some  of  the  samples,  it 
was  explained  contained  varying  quantities  of 
the  favored  flavorings,  nutmeg,  orange  and 
vanillin.  The  branch  finally  recommended  a 
formula  championed  by  Dr.  Hilton  and  Mr. 
Wilbcr,  with  one  change,  i.  e.,  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  the  Tr.   Sweet  Orange  Peel 
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from  18  cc.  to  15  cc.  The  change  from  the  use 
of  wine  to  alcohol  was  commended.  Further 
recommendation  was  made  that  the  name  of 
this  preparation  be  changed  to  "Elixir  Pep- 
sini,"  with  Essentia  Pepsini  and  Essence  of 
Pepsin  as  synonyms. 

The  merits  of  kieselguhr  as  a  filtering 
agent  were  compared  with  those  of  talc.  The 
experience  of  the  members  present  showed 
that  less  than  one-half  the  quantity  of  the 
former  was  required  in  comparison  with  the 
latter,  that  the  finished  preparation  was 
clearer,  and  less  liable  to  precipitation  and  to 
the  formation  of  a  sediment.  It  was  also 
found  that  it  was  cheaper  to  use  kieselguhr 
than  talc. 

A  further  recommendation  was  made  to 
the  Committee  on  the  National  Formulary 
that  saccharin  be  not  used  in  any  preparation 
in  the  National  Formulary  which  was  to  be 
frequently  and  periodically  taken,  in  view  of 
(1)  the  findings  of  the  Referee  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  its  use  was 
detrimental  to  the  health,  and  (2)  the  general 
action  taken  at  the  Richmond  meeting. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  and 

have  printed  a  form  of  notification  relative 

to     meetings     of     the     Branch,    and    present 

voucher  to  the  Treasurer  for  reimbursement. 

Hexry  B.  Floyd,  Secretary. 

<> 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation since  Prof.  Nixon's  election  as  pres- 
ident was  held  February  14,  at  Hotel  Plaza, 
Boston. 

In  calling  the  meeting  Prof.  Nixon  made  it 
clear  that  in  selecting  the  subject.  Proposed 
National  Formulary  Additions,  he  intended 
that  the  pharmacists  of  New  England  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  comments  and 
criticisms  that  would  receive  recognition  by 
the  committee  in  charge. 

The  method  of  doing  this  was  as  follows : 
James  F.  Finneran,  Fred  A.  Hubbard,  Frank 
F.  Ernst,  Albert  J.  Brunelle,  Carlton  B. 
Wheeler  and  R.  Albro  Newton  were  each 
asked  to  try  out  carefully  four  formulas  des- 
ignated by  the  president  and  to  bring  samples. 
At  the  meeting  each  of  these  gentlemen  were 
to  make  a  detailed  report.  Then  each  person 
present  was  invited  to  give  any  information 
he  might  have  as  to  the  manufacture,  use  and 
value  of  the  preparation  or  to  offer  any  sug- 


gestion as  to  its  improvement.  After  this 
discussion  if  sufticient  evidence  had  been 
offered  so  that  a  proper  verdict  could  be  ren- 
dered, then  the  members  were  to  vote  as  to 
whether  they  would  endorse  such  formula  or 
recommend  its  rejection  and  this  vote  was  to 
be  sent  to  Chairman  C.  Lewis  Diehl  as  the 
vote  of  the  Branch. 

In  order  to  get  a  full  expression  of  opinion 
the  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  were 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting  and  take  part 
in  the  proceedings. 

The  plan  worked  to  a  T  and  about  sixty 
attended,  representing  a  large  number  of  re- 
tail stores  and  societies. 

James  F.  Finneran  reported  on : 

Tincture  Saw  Palmetto  and  Santal. 
Compound  Gargle  of  Guaiac. 
Aromatic  Oil  Spray. 
Salicylated  Mixture  of  Iron. 

He  reported  trouble  with  the  Iron  Mixture 
and  no  vote  was  taken  on  it.  Voted  to  en- 
dorse Aromatic  Oil  Spray  and  Compound 
Guaiac  Gargle.  Voted  to  recommend  desig- 
nation of  fresh  Palmetto  Berries  in  Tincture 
Palmetto  and  Santal  and  to  recommend  chill- 
ing to  remove  excess  of  fixed  oil. 

Carlton  B.  Wheeler  reported  on : 
Compound  Menthol  Spray. 
Syrup  Ammonium  Hypophosphite. 
Syrup  Poppy  Capsules. 
Lassar's  Stronger  Resorcin  Paste. 

Voted  to  endorse  the  Spray,  Syrup  Poppy 
Capsules  and  Paste. 

Voted  to  recommend  that  Syrup  .\mmo- 
nium  Hypophosphite  be  unflavored  or  if  fla- 
vored, not  with  a  "synthetic"  like  Vanillin. 

Albert  J.  Brunelle  reported  on : 
Compound  Elixir  Vanillin. 
Compound  Spirit  Vanillin, 
Elixir  Bitter  Orange. 
Compound  Spirit  Cardamom. 

Voted  to  recommend  in  Compound  Elixir 
Vanillin  that  Spirit  Vanillin  be  reduced  one- 
half,  and  that  the  directions  for  compounding 
be  as  follows :  Mix  liquids  except  oils 
(spirit),  then  triturate  oils  Cspirit^  with 
Kieselguhr  and  add  to  mixed  liquids  in  por- 
tions, shaking  after  each  addition.     Filter. 

Voted  that  above  directions  apply  also  to 
Elixir  Bitter  Orange,  formula  for  which  was 
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endorsed.    Voted    to    endorse    formulas    for 
both  Spirits. 

Frank  F.  Ernst  reported  on: 

Compound  Elixir  Almond. 

Aqueous  Elixir  Licorce. 

Elixir  Three  Bromides. 

Antiseptic  Solution  Pepsin. 

Voted  to  endorse  Compound  Elixir  Almond 
and  Elixir  Three  Bromides  and  to  recommend 
rejection  of  Aqueous  Elixir  Licorce  and  Anti- 
septic Solution  Pepsin.  It  was  the  unaimous 
opinion  that  these  latter  two  were  very  un- 
satisfactory from  every  point  of  view. 
Fred  A.  Hubbard  reported  on  : 

Elixir  Formates. 

Compound  Elixir  Formates. 

Compound   Elixir  Cardamom. 

Glycerite  Lubricans. 

No  action  taken  on  the  Formate  Elixirs. 
Voted  to  endorse  Compound  Elixir  Carda- 
mom and  to  recommend  that  the  Spirit  be 
triturated  with  the  Kieselguhr  and  added  to 
the  mixed  liquids  in  portions,  then  filtering. 
On  suggestion  of  physicians  present  it  was 
voted  that  formula  for  Lubricating  Glycerite 
be  omitted  as  such  preparations  were  not  effi- 
cient for  the  purposes  intended. 
R.  .Albro  Newton  reported  on  : 

Menthol  Inunction  . 

Compound  Menthol  Inunction. 

Compound  Elixir  Sodium  Salicylate. 

.-Kromatic  Castor  Oil. 

Voted  to  endorse  these  formulas. 

Quite  a  number  of  pharmacists  have  tried 
all  the  formulas  as  they  have  been  published 
and  nearly  all  say  that  Kieselguhr  or  Infu- 
sorial Earth  is  very  much  better  than  Talc  or 
the  other  common  powders  as  a  filtering 
agent. 

Voted  that  at  the  next  meeting  each  mem- 
ber invite  a  physician  to  accompany  him  and 
that  this  vote  be  incorporated  in  the  notice 
of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  in  many  ways  the  most 
interesting  ever  held  by  the  Branch  and  sev- 
eral new  members  were  enrolled  because  of  it. 
R.  Albro  Newtox,  Secretary. 

<> 

PITTSBURG  BRANCH. 

The  Pittsburg  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  .\. 
held  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 13th,  one  of  the  gratifying  features  of 
wJiich  was  the  number  of  pharmacy  students 


that  participated  in  the  proceedings.  The 
following  communication  was  read  from 
Prof.  E.  Fullerton  Cook,  of  Philadelphia, 
conveying  aluable  information. 

"On  page  4  of  January  issue  of  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Retail  Druggist,  I  notice 
request  for  information  from  the  N.  F.  Com- 
mittee concerning  the  reason  for  'Alcohol  1 
cc.  in  the  formula  for  Compound  Spirit  Car- 
damon.  This  is.  an  error  made  by  the  party 
who  copied  the  formula  for  the  N.  F.  Bul- 
letin. The  ingredient  should  be,  'Anethol  1 
cc'  The  formula  is  correctly  printed  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  of  Novem- 
ber, 1911. 

"If  Compound  Elixir  of  Vanillin  is  not 
artificially  colored  it  will  darken  quickly,  due 
to  the  action  of  light  upon  Vanillin.  The 
Committee  thought  it  best  to  provide  a  uni- 
form color  from  the  first.  With  regard  to 
the  keeping  quality  of  the  low  alcoholic 
elixirs  the  presence  of  oils  which  possess 
powerful  preventation  properties  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  Committee's  samples  have 
successfully  withstood  two,  and  in  some 
cases,  three  years  of  keeping  without  fer- 
mentation." 

These  explanations  from  Prof.  Cook  were 
greatly  appreciated  and  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory. 

Another  interesting  communication  from 
Mr.  John  C.  Owsley,  Sharon,  Pa.,  was  read 
in  reply  to  information  given  him  from  the 
Question  Box  of  this  Branch,  covering  the 
manner  of  combining  Agar-Agar  with  Cas- 
cara  Sagrada  so  as  to  render  it  practically 
tasteless.  Mr.  Owsley  said :  "For  some  time 
past  I  have  sold  a  preparation  known  as 
Regulin,  prepared  in  Germany,  and  which  is 
nothing  more  than  Agar-Agar  treated  with 
some  form  of  Cascara  Sagrada,  dried,  packed 
in  two-ounce  containers  and  retailed  for  fifty 
cents.  Recently  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  cereal  on  the  market  which  is  composed 
of  crushed  whole  wheat  and  flaxseed  and  re- 
failed  for  twenty-five  cents  a  package." 

Dr.  Leonard  K.  Darbaker  presented  a  valu- 
able and  instructive  paper  concerning  some, 
"U.  S.  P.  Herbs  Used  by  the  Indians"  which, 
gave  evidence  of  much  patient  research,  and 
covered  the  history  of  many  present-day  com- 
monly-used herbs.  Dr.  Darbaker  was 
awarded  an  appreciative  vote  of  thanks. 

A  spirited  debate  upon  the  topic  "Are  Fra- 
ternities of  Advantage  to,  the  Student?"  was 
one   of   the   strong    features   of   the   evening 
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program,  and  was  admirably  handled  l>y 
three  students  and  an  alumnus.  The  affirma- 
tive was  maintained  by  A.  H.  Campbell  and 
W.  V.  Kerwin ;  the  negative  by  R.  D.  Tea 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  Wurdack.  The  points  brought 
out  by  the  affirmative  were:  That  the  quiz, 
which  is  a  strong  feature  of  every  fraternity 
gathering,  was  a  great  advantage;  the  re- 
straining of  weak  members  from  formation 
of  evil  habits;  the  furnishing  of  harmless 
amusements  in  the  fraternity  house  keeps  the 
student  from  going  outside  and  forming 
questionable  habits ;  the  facilities  for  com- 
paring notes  with  fellow  students  in  the  same 
studies ;  the  rule  of  forbidding  the  use  of 
liquors  in  the  fraternity  house  saves  many 
students  from  the  drinking  habit;  but  the 
best  evidence  of  their  good  influence  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  fraternity  members  are  gen- 
erally among  the  first  in  their  classes,  and 
when  one  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  his 
studies  he  is  found  to  be  a  laggard  in  his  fra- 
ternity standing  as  well. 

In  support  of  its  position  the  negative  con- 
tingent claimed  that  students  who  fail  to  be- 
come members  of  a  fraternity  are  given  but 
little  consideration  by  their  fellows ;  that 
feuds  are  engendered;  that  non-members  are 
excluded  from  participation  in  athletics  and 
sports ;  that  in  class  entertainments  the  non- 
f rats  are  ignored  ;  opposing  fraternities  bring 
about  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  not  always  with 
good  results ;  one  instance  was  cited  in  which 
a  young  member  fell  into  intemperate  habits 
because  of  the  bad  influence  of  his  fellow 
members ;  too  much  entertainment  in  the  fra- 
ternity house ;  too  many  inducements  pre- 
sented to  entice  students  away  from  needed 
study  periods ;  if  left  to  themselves  students 
would  be  less  often  tempted  to  neglect  their 
studies  to  indulge  in  frivolous  amusements ; 
fraternity  boys  are  often  led  into  the  false 
idea  that  causes  a  sense  of  security  in  safely 
emerging  from  examinations,  an  error  often 
discovered  when  it  is  too  late  to  be  mended. 
The  feeling  that  as  fraternity  members  they 
will  be  protected  always,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, results  in  giving  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  fraternity  a  bad  reputation. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Kutscher  followed  the  debate 
with  a  general  summing  up,  during  which  he 
took  the  ground  that  the  fraternity  is  always 
a  student's  best   friend,   and  if   he  is  not  a 


good  student,  lie  will  never  be  found  to  be 
any  honor  to  his  fraternity.  He  said  that 
the  evils  pointed  out  by  the  negative  speakers 
were  due  to  the  natural  bent  of  the  individual, 
and  not  to  his  fraternity  affiliation.  He 
claimed  liiat  instances  of  betterment  in  stu- 
dents by  their  fraternity  were  far  in  excess 
of  any  isolated  instances  of  the  reverse. 

The  discussion  of  the  proposed  new  form- 
ulas for  the  National  Formulary  was  then 
taken  up.  Dr.  Koch  suggested  that  the  form- 
ula for  Elixir  Formatum  should  be  amended 
to  read : 

Potassium  Bicarbonate 60  Gm. 

Monohydrate<l  Sodium  Carbon- 
ate         3fi  Gm. 

Formic  Acid  225  c.c. 

Aromatic  Elixir,  q.  s.  ad 1000  c.c. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  suggestion  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Emanuel  that  1  gm.  of  traga- 
canth  be  added  to  the  formula  for  Gargarys- 
ma  Guaiac  Compound  be  amended  to  read 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Branch  that  10  per- 
cent of  tragacanth  be  added  to  this  formula. 
Also  that  the  Secretary  submit  this  action  to 
the  X.  F.  Committee. 

Dr.  Saalbach  suggested  that  for  the  same 
reason  given  for  the  artificial  coloring  of 
Compound  Eli.xir  Vanillin,  Aromatic  Castor 
Oil  should  be  similarly  treated,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  such  recommendation  be  made, 
and  that  sufficient  alkanet  root  to  produce  a 
handsome  red  color  be  provided  for  in  the 
formula  for  Aromatic  Castor  Oil. 

A  number  of  samples  of  N.  F.  preparations 
were  exhibited  by  the  students  to  whom  had 
been  assigned  the  duty  of  preparing  them, 
which  were  found  to  be  quite  creditable,  and 
the  young  men  were  severally  tendered  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  their  interest  in  the  work. 
Liquor  Pepsini  .Antisepticus  was  shown  to 
assume  a  cloudy  appearance  upon  standing, 
although  perfectly  clear  when  first  filtered. 
Mistura  Ferri  Salicylatis  throws  down  an 
ugly  precipitate  under  the  X.  F.  directions  for 
its  preparation,  and  a  committee  consisting  of 
Drs.  Saalbach,  Wurdack  and  Kutscher  was 
appointed  to  experiment  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing the  causes  and  a  means  of  remedying  the 
condition. 

B.  E.  Pritchard,  Secretary. 
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All  changes  of  address  of  members  should 
be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  promptly. 

The  Association  will  not  be  responsible  for 
non-delivery  of  the  Annual  Volume  or  Year 
Book,  or  of  the  Journal  unless  notice  of 
change  of  address  is  received  before  ship- 
ment or  mailing. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should 
be  given,   thus : 

Henry  Milton, 
From  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Titles  or  degrees  to  be  used  in  publications 
or  in  the  official  records  should  be  given,  and 
names  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written. 

<> 
Edward  Baldwin, 

From  20  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

To  9  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Julius  A.  W.  Luck, 

From  31.3  Second  St.,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 

To  Hotel  Arcade,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Joseph  Lengfeld, 

From  804  Fillmore  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

To  1350  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Derwentwater  Kirkland, 

From  32  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

To  606  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Oscar  A.  Brehler, 

From  Pattison  Block,  Sanger,  Cal. 

To  Rogatto  Block,  Sanger,  Cal. 
Simon  L.  Bresler, 

From  1115  16th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

To  914  16th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
John  T.  Riley,  Sgt.  H.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

From  21  M  St.  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  1024  8th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  W.  Hale, 

From  1810  G  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  1495  Newton  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
William  O.  Lemasters, 

From  624  Main  St.,  Akron,  0. 

To  Brookville,  Fla.,  Lock  Box  199. 
Herman  Fry, 

From  1610  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

To  5050  Kenmore  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
.  Mrs.  Amanda  S.  Druehl, 

From  2016  Cleveland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

To  623  Alaska  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ralph  Erskine  Dorland, 

From  1001  E.  Herkinier  Ave.,  Decatur,  111. 

To  1340  Holmes  Ave.,  Springfield,  111. 
J.  Newton  Roe, 

From  College  and  Locust   St.,  Valparaiso, 
Ind. 

To  College  and  Jefferson,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
A.  R.  Williams, 
From  Langer,  S.  D. 

To  Lead,  S.  D. 


Ambrose,  Hunsberger, 

From  415  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

To  1600  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Howard  Goodwin, 

From  291  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

To  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Walter  H.  Varnum, 

From  1032  New  Hampshire  St.,  Lawrence, 
Kans. 

To  801  Massachusetts  St.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
Chas.  a.  Apmeyer, 

From  Cor.  6th  and  Vine,  Cincinnati,  O. 

To  Wallace  and  Madison,  Covington,  Ky. 
John  T.  Elam, 

From  Cor.  2d  and  Elm,  Henderson,  Ky. 

To  110  Ingram  St.,  Henderson,  Ky. 
Horace  O.  Hurley, 

From  2326  3d  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

To  2038  Park  Place,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Schuyler  S.  Rust, 

From     George     and    Patterson    Sts.,    New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

To  124  Easton  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Garrett  V.  Dillenbach, 

From  144  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

To  111  Delaware  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

R.    H.    TIMMERM.A.N, 

From  600  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

To  812  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
William  T.  Hankey, 

From  111  Water  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

To  1390  W.  9th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
H.  J.  Sherwood, 

From  1003  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

To  2064  E.  9th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
J.  D.  Ohl, 

From  1101  Ford  Ave.,  Youngstown,  O. 

To  325  Federal  St.,  Youngstown,  O. 
R.  G.  Chapman, 

From  3407  Wendelkm  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

To  3019  Colonial  Ave.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
B.  L.  Murray, 

From  New  York,  N.  Y.  and  Merck  &  Co. 

To  Rahway,  N.  J. 
Clifford  O.  Miller, 

From  2G23  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

To  109  N.  Carey  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
H.  LioxKL  Meredith, 

From  319  Washington  St.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

To  456  Summit  Ave.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

William  Hall, 

From  177  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

To  200-202  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Albert  Lyons, 

From  72  Brainard  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

To  102  Alger  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Horace  R.  Macdonald, 

From  219  E.  Front  St.,  Traverse  City,  Mich 

To  181  S.  Fuller  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Louis  Reichert,  Jr., 

From  Cor.  4th  Ave.  and  3d  St.,  Carnegie, 
Pa. 

To  1103  People's  Bldg.,  307  4th  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
Miss  Renna  Mae  Smith, 

From  611  Grove  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

To  821  Macon  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
John  O.  Perry.  Sgt.  H.  C,  U.  S.  A. 
From  344  S.  6th  St.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

To  Ft.  H.  G.  Wright,  N.  Y. 
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mm  QUAUTY!!  QUALITY!!! 

We've  been  making  QUALITY,  talking  QUALITY  and  selling  QUALITY 
for  so  many  years  that  it's  come  to  be  second  nature  to  us. 

We  want  you  to  get  the  "QUALITY  habit"  too  and  this  is  just  the  time 
of  year  when  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  start  the  season  right  by  using 

"TRUE  FRUIT" 

SYRUPS  AND  CRUSHED  FRUITS 

E'XCLUSIVELY 


You  certainly  wouldn't  offer  your  customers  a  cheap,  inferior  grade  of 
candy  because  they  would  soon  find  it  out  and  you'd  be  left  with  a  stock  of 
stale  candy  on  your  hands. 

It's  exactly  the  same  with  Soda  Fountain  supplies.  You  simply  can't  sell 
cheap  goods,  when  there  are  plenty  of  other  dealers  offering  high  class  products. 
The  QUALITY  dealer  gets  the  business  every  time. 

What  you  might  save  on  your  season's  supply  of  Syrups  and  Crushed  Fruits 
by  buying  a  cheap  line,  you  would  forfeit  many  times  over  during  the  Summer 
by  loss  of  customers. 

What's  the  difference  how  much  supplies  cost  you,  if  you  are  getting  the 
business  and  making  a  big  profit,  and  that's  what  "TRUE  FRUIT"  goods  will 
do  for  you. 

Who  can  resist  the  luscious  flavor  of  fresh,  ripe  strawberries?  That's  just 
what  our  Crushed  Strawberry  is.  Made  by  our  special  cold  process,  it  retains 
all  the  delicious  flavor  of  the  fruit,  right  from  the  vines.  You  can  "Taste  the 
fruit"  in  Sodas  and  Sundaes  made  from  "TRUE  FRUIT"  flavors. 

PURE  -WHOLESOME  -  DELICIOUS 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  make  up  a  trial  order  for  "TRUE  FRUIT"  goods,  and 
the  QUALITY  of  the  products  you  will  receive  will  do  the  rest. 

Make  your  order  $25.00  and  receive  a  full  set  of  handsome  advertising 
signs— the  finest  ever  offered.  That's  one  large  fruit  picture  on  metal,  a  re- 
production in  many  colors  of  an  oil  painting,  framed,  that's  equal  to  a  liberal 
discount,  also  several  smaller  hangers  in  color.    Write  us  or 

ASK  YOUR  JOBBER! 

J.  HUNGERFORD  SMITH  CO. 

Manufacturers  "TRUE  FRUIT"  Soda   Fountain   Requisites 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office,  27  East  22d  St.,   M.  J.  Root,   Mgr. 
H.  T.  Haintz,  Western  Manager,  Dwight  BIdg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Profession  to  their  new  series  of 

Peroxygen  Products,  or  Active  Oxygen  Preparations 

VIZ: 

SODIUM  FEBBOKATE,  a  powder  which,  dissolved  in  water,  furnishes  instantaneously 
Bydrog-eu  Peroxide  Solution  of  alkaline  reaction,  a  non-irritant  to  mucous  mem- 
brane, even  if  applied  in  powder  form.  The  powder  is  eight  times  as  strong  as 
ordinary    II..(J„. 

ZINC  PBBOXIDB,  odorless  fine  powder,  antiseptic,  bactericide,  used  in  surgery,  derma- 
tology, etc. 

SIAONBSITTM  FBBOXIBI!,  for  internal  use,  non-toxic  tasteless  powder,  It  replaces  bis- 
muth  salts   in   intestinal   disinfection. 

CAIiCIXTM  FSBOXIDB,  antacid  and  germicide. 

STBONTIxnU  FBBOXIDB,  a  dermatologlcal  agent. 


FBBOXIBB  ZINC  SOAF,  U.  S.  Patent  787776,  "Life  to  the  Skin,"  contains  actu- 
ally 10%  Zn  O^,  the  only  real  Peroxide  Soap,  complying  with  requirements  of 
National  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.     An  ideal  Skin  and  Toilet  Soap. 

All  the  above  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


OBDBBS  FIIiIiBB  BT  THB  WHOI.BSAX.B  BBUO  TBADE. 


To  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 


Do  you  know  that  we  make  a  specialty  of  importing  "DUTY-FREE" 
glassware,  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  colleges  and  universities — send- 
ing our  own  representative  abroad  each  year  to  make  our  selections? 

Do  you  realize  that  the  German  glassware  is  immensely  superior  to 
the  American  product,  and  costs  much  less? 

Do  you  realize  how  little  trouble  it  is  to  import  your  goods?  No 
more  than  to  order  from  a  local  dealer. 

Tell  us  what  you  want — select  from  any  catalogue — and  we  will  quote 
figures  that  will  surprise  you. 


THE  KAUFFMAN- LATUM  ER  CO 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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10D0NE,LILLY-A  New  Chemical  Compound 

Liberates  Free  Iodine  on  Contact  with  Moisture 


Chemical  Note — lodone,  Lilly,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  the  anhydride  of 
phthalic  acid.  It  is  a  lustrous  crystalline  compound  of  dark  green  color,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture  it  liberates  52  per  cent,  of  free  iodine.  To  make  it  applicable  to  medical 
and  surgical  uses  it  is  diluted  with  inert  vehicles  in  such  proportions  that  it  liberates  but 
2  per  cent,  of  free  iodine  on  contact  with  moisture. 

lodone,   Lilly,    Makes  Iodine  Available  for  a    Wide  Range  of 
Medical  and  Surgical  Uses 

For  years  iodine  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  germicides,  besides 
it  possesses  peculiar  stimulating  properties  on  the  processes  of  repair.  Its  use 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  however,  has  been  limited  owing  to  want  of  satisfactory 
means  of  applying.  The  tincture  is  too  irritating  in  inany  cases,  besides  it  does 
not  meet  the  demand  for  a  dry  dressing  and  previous  dry  preparations  of  the 
class  of  iodoform  do  not  liberate  free  iodine  under  ordinary  conditions.  lODONE, 
Lilly,  in  both  its  forms  frees  iodine  under  the  conditions  stated  above  and 
all  claims  for  it  have  been  thoroughly  established  by  extensive  clinical  tests. 

lODONE  SURGICAL  POWDER,  LILLY 

Applied  to  Infected  Wounds,  Boils,  Ulcers,  Abscesses,  Etc. 
Liberates  gradually  and  automatically  2  per  cent,  free 
iodine  on  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  secretions.  It 
gives  prolonged  action  without  irritation— sierWmng,  and 
stimulating  repair.  When  secretions  of  moisture  cease 
it  acts  as  a  simple  dry  dressing. 

lODONE  OINTMENT 
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LILLY 

For  Sf<in  Diseases  of  Parasitic 
Origin,  Eczema,  Erysipelas 

and  other  cutaneous   affections 
where  iodine  is  indicated. 

An  Opportunity  for  the  Retail 
Druggist 

These  products  are  being  adver- 
tised widely  to  physicians  and 
in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  Lilly  policy  will  be  sup- 
plied solely  through  Retail  Drug 
channels.  We  suggest  that  you  prepare  for  early  calls 
by  ordering  a  few  packages  from  your  jobber. 


ELI    LILLY   S    COMPANY 

1  NDIAN  APOLIS 


ELI  LILLY  &  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS      NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       ST.  LOUIS      KANSAS  CITY      NEW  ORLEANS 
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Meningo-Bacterin 
Announcement 


"VVTE    are    prepared    to    supply    Meningo-Bacterin 
(Meningococcus     Vaccine)     for    immunization 
against  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

The  immunization  treatment  consists  of  three  closes 
given  at  intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  days. 

First  dose  contains  500  million  killed  bacteria 
Second  dose  contains  1000  million  killed  bacteria 
Third      dose  contains  1000  million  killed  bacteria 

Meningo-Bacterin  is  supplied  as  follows:  Single 
immunizing  package  containing  3  doses  (each  dose 
in  a  separate  aseptic  glass  syringe). 

No,  5,  Hospital  and  Board  of  Health  package,  con- 
taining 30  doses,  each  in  a  separate  ampul,  sufficient 
for  10  immunizations. 

We  also  prepare  Anti-Meningitis  Serum,  after  the 
method  of  Flexner  and  Jobling,  for  the  treatment 
of  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Anti-Meningitis  Serum 
is  supplied  in  packages  containing  2  syringes  of  15 
c.  c.  each,  with  a  special  rieedle  for  intradural  in- 
jection. 

Working  Bulletins  Mailed  Free  upon  Request 

H.  K.  MULFORD  CO.,  Chemists 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  San   Francisco 

Kansas  City  Atlanta  Seattle  Toronto 

Dallas  Boston 


American  Pharmaceutical  Association  m 

(Fl|f  Am^rtran  f  Iprmarrirttral  AsBortattnu 

Organized:     Philadelphia,  1852.  Incorporated:     Washington.  D.  C,  1888. 

Sixtieth   Annual   Convention,   Denver,  Colo.,  August  19,  1912. 

*  OFFICIAL  ROSTER  FOR  1911-1912. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

President — John  G.  Godding,  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Honorary  President — Henry  Biroth,  130  Vermont  St.,  Blue  Island,  111. 

First  Vice  President — Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Charles  M.  Ford,  1236  Ogden  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Third  Vice  President — Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Treasurer — Henry  M.  Whelpley,  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Journal — James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio. 

Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy — C.  Lewis  Diehl,  932  Cherokee  Road,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Local  Secretary — Charles  M.  Ford,  Denver,  Col. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  1911-1912. 

Chairman — Eugene  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Vice  Chairman — James  M.  Good,  2601  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary — Joseph  W.  England,  415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  1911-1912. 

(Elected  by  the  Association.) 

Oscar  Oldberg,  Chicago,  111 Term  expires  1913 

Charles  E.  Caspari,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1912 

George  M.  Beringer,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1912 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio,  O Term  expires  19 13 

J.  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1913 

H.  H.  Rusby,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

E.  G.  Eberle,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1914 

George  F.  Payne,  Atlanta,  Ga Term  expires  1914 

James  M.  Good,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1914 

(Elected  by  Local  Branches.) 

Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Northern  Ohio  Branch,  Cleveland Term  expires  1911 

E.  H.  LaPierre,  New  England  Branch,  Cambridge,  Mass Term  expires  1912 

John  B.  Thomas,  Baltimore  Branch,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

F.  J.  WuLLiNG,  Northwestern  Branch,  Minneapolis Term  expires  1912 

William  R.  White,  Nashville  Branch, Nashville Term  expires  1912 

Ambrose  Hunsberger,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1912 

J.  A.  Koch,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1914 

Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans  Branch,  New  Orleans Term  expires  1914 

John  A.  Martin,  Denver  Branch,  Denver Term  expires  1914 

Henry  B.  Floyd,  City  of  Washington  Branch,  Washington  D.  C Term  expires  1914 

Thomas  D.  McElhenie,  New  York  Branch Term  expires  1915 

Albert  H.  Clark,  Chicago  Branch Term  expires  1915 

(Members  Ex-Officio.) 

The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Reporter  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy,  Secretary  of  the  Council,  Local  Secretary,  Historian,  and  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Sections. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman.  E.  H.  LaPierre. 

Otto  F.  Claus. 


*  Report  errors  and  omissions  to  the  General  Secretary. 
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COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLICATION. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
J.  W.  England,  Chairman.  F.  J.  Wulling. 

G.  M.  Beringer.  J.  L.  Lemberger. 

F.  W.  Meissner,  Jr. 

The  Editor,  Associate  Editors,  and  Treasurer,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON   CENTENNIAL   FUND. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
John  G.  Godding,  Chairman.  J.  A.  Koch. 

James  H.  Beal. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 
Otto  F.  Claus,  Chairman.  Solomon  Boehm. 

Francis  Hemm. 

COMMITTEE  ON   INVESTED  AND  TRUST  FUNDS. 

(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 
James  H.  Beal.  Thomas  P.  Cook. 

E.  G.  Eberle.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE   ON    MEMBERSHIP. 

John  C.  Wallace.  Lewis  C.  Hopp. 

Charles  M.  Ford.  William  O.  Richtmann. 

Otto  Raubenheimer.  Charles  E.  Caspari. 

William  R.  White.  J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 

COMMITTEE   ON   TRANSPORTATION. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman.  Charles  B.  Whilden. 

Wilhelm  Bodemann.  F.  C.  Godbold. 

H.  M.  Whelpley.  W.  S.  Elkins,  Jr. 

Charles  G.  Merrell.  W.  A.  Hover. 

F.  J.  Wulling.  C.  Herbert  Packard. 
Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.  L.  C.  Hopp. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 

(Elected  by  the  several  Sections.) 

SECTION    ON    SCIENTIFIC    PAPERS. 

Chairman — W.   O.   Richtmann.   Satsuma    Heights,  Fla. 

Secretary — Charles  H.  La  Wall,  39  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Associate — F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SECTION   ON    EDUCATION    AND   LEGISLATION. 

Chairman — John  C.  Wallace,  61  E.  Washington  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Secretary — Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City,  la. 

1H.  D.  Kniseley,  Checotah,  Okla. 
Philip  Asher,  1606  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
L.  D.  Havenhill,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

SECTION  ON   PRACTICAL  PHARMACY  AND   DISPENSING 

Chairman — P.  Henry  Utech,  209  Chestnut  St.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Secretary — J.  Leon  Lascoff,  Lexington  and  83d  St.,  New  York. 
Associate — W.  H.  Glover,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

SECTION   ON   COMMERCIAL   INTERESTS. 

Chairman — Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Secretary — R.  W.  Ramsaur,  Palatka,  Fla. 

{B.  E.  Pritchard,  1211  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Louis  Berger,  470  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 
Frank  H.  Carter,  776  Massachusetts,  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SECTION   ON    HISTORICAL   PHARMACY. 

Chairman — Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Secretary — Caswell  A.  Mayo,  62  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 
Historian — Edward  Kremers,  Madison,  Wis. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  LOCAL  BRANCHES,  1911-1912. 
(The  General  Secretary  should  have  prompt  notice  of  corrections  and  changes.) 

CHICAGO  BRANCH. 
President — J.  H.  Wells.  Srcoud  i'ice  President — William  Gray. 

First  Vice  President — S.  K.  Saas.  Third  Vice  President — Mrs.  M.  M.  Gray. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.    B.    Day. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Practical  Pharmacy — J.  A.  Becker.  ^[Publicity — Otto  Bruder. 

Medical  Relations — Bernard  Fantus.  •>     Legislation — J.  P.  Crowley. 

Council  Representative — A.  H.  Clark. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRANCH. 

President — L.  C.  Horp.  Vice  President — W.  T.  IIankey. 

Secretary-Treasurer — T.  Bernard  Tanner. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

President — F.  E.  Stewart.  Treasurer — William   McIntyre. 

First  Vice  President — Samuel  C.  Henry.  Secretary — Ambrose  Huxsberger. 

Second  Vice  President — E.  Fullerton  Cook.      Council  Representative — Robert  C.  Cadmus. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Practical  Pharmacy — Paul  L.  McConomy.  Professional  Relations — Frank  E.  Morgan. 

Membership — Otto  Kraus. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

(Scientific  Section.) 
President — C.   H.  Kimberly.  Secretary — F.  P.  Stroup. 

PITTSBURG    BRANCH. 

President — Andrew  Campbell.  Third  Vice  President — Leonard  K.  Darbaker. 

First  Vice  President — Louis  Saalbach.  Secretary — B.  E.   Pritchard. 

Second  Vice  President — Peter  G.  Walter.         Treasurer — P.  Henry  Utech. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Metnbership — Charles  E.  Willetts.      .  Medical  Relations — George  W.  Kutscher. 

Practice — Frederick  J.  Blumenschein.  Education  and  Legislation — James  H.  Beal. 

CITY    OF    WASHINGTON    BRANCH. 

President — Lewis  Flemer.  Secretary  and  Council  Member — Henry  B. 

First  Vice  President — Lyman  F.  Kebler.  Floyd. 

Second  V.  P.— Henry  E.  Kalusowski.  Treasurer— Wymosd  H.  Bradbury. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership — Herbert  C.  Easterday  Medical  Relations— Fha^k  C.  Henry. 

Legislation— Willi ARD  S.  Richardson.  Scientific  Communications— Rodsey  H.  True. 

Publicity — Martin  J.  Wilbert. 

NEW   ENGLAND   BRANCH. 

President— Charles  F.  Nixon.  Vice  Prcsident-ALBERT  W.  Meserve. 

Secretary-Treasurer — R.  Albro  Newton. 
Committee  Chairmen. 
Professional  Relations— Frank  F.  Ernst.  Membership— Willia^i  H.  Glover. 

BALTIMORE    BRANCH. 

President— E.  F.  Kelly.  Vice  President— \V.  M.  FoucH. 

Secretary-Treasurer— F..   W.    Hodson. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership— H.  A.  B.  Dunning.  Science  and  Praclice—K.  P.  Hynson. 

Professional  Relations— J.  F.  Hancock  Education  and  Legislation— J.   E.  Hancock. 

DENVER  BRANCH. 

President— John  Best  Second  Vice  President— C.  H.  Skinner 

First  Vice  President— L.  B.  Bridaham.  Secretary-Treasurer— F.  W.  Nitardy 
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NEW  YORK  BRANCH. 

President — Geo.  C  Diekman.  Vice  President — C.  D.  Bigelow. 

Treasurer — Joseph  Weinstein.  Secretary — Hugh  Craig. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Progress  of  Pharmacy — Otto  Raubenheimer.       Professionl  Relations — J.  Leon  Lascoff. 
Education  and  Legislation — Thos.  P.  Cook.         Membership — Caswell  A.  Mayo. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

COMMITTEE  ON    U.  S.  P. 

H.  A.  B.  Dunning Term  expires  1912  L.  D.  Havenhill,  Chm... Ttvm  expires  1917 

Charles  E.  Caspari Term  expires  1913      L.   F.  Kebler.. Term  expires  1918 

A.  B.  Lyons Term  expires  1914      Harvey  A.  Sell Term  expires  1919 

William    Mittelbach Term  expires  1915      E.  Fullerton  Cook Term  expires  1920 

Reid  Hunt Term  expires  1916      E.  H.  LaPierre Term  expires  1921 

BOARD   OF  CANVASSERS. 

William  A.  Frost,  Chairman. St.  Paul,  Minn.      Truman  Griffen Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Albert  D.  Thompson Minneapolis,  Minn. 

COMMITTEE  ON   UNOFFICIAL  STANDARDS. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

Henry  PCraemer,  424  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1912 

Eustace  H.  Gane,  91  Fulton  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

B.  L.  Murray,  Care  Merck  &  Co.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

W,  A.  PucKNER,  535  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago Term  expires  1912 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn Term  expires  1913 

George  D.  Rosengarten,  P.  O.  Box  1625,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1913 

Charles  E.  Vanderkleed,  200  1st  Ave.,  Collingswood,  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

M.  L  Wilbert,  728  20th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  1913 

George  M.  Berincer,  {Chairman),  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

H.  H.  Rusby,  776  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis Term  expires  1914 

John  M.  Francis,  240  Scyburn  Ave.,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

J.  A.  Koch,  Bluflf  and  Pride  Sts.,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1915 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  114  William  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1915 

L.  D.  Havenhill,  Lawrence,  Kan , Term  expires  1915 

E.  L.  Newcomb,  527  5th  Ave.,  S.  E..  Minneapolis Term  expires  1915 

COMMITTEE   ON    THE    NATIONAL    FORMULARY. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Chairman Louisville,  Ky.  H.  A.  B.  Dunning Baltimore,  Md. 

Clyde  M.  Snow Chicago,  111.  Samuel  L.  Hilton Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  B.  Stevens Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Chas.  H.  La  Wall Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Geo.  M.  Beringer Camden,  N.  J. 

Leonard  A.  Seltzer Detroit,  Mich.  M.  I.  Wilbert Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  V.  Arny New  York  W.  L.  Scoville Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  Fullerton  Cook Philadelphia,  Pa.  William  A.  Hall Detroit,  Mich. 

Adam  Wirth New  Orleans,  La. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SYLLABUS. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  6  E.  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

E.  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1913 

Harry  B.  Mason,  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

George  M.  Beringer,  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1915 

William  B.  Day,  Michigan  Blvd.,  and  12th  St.,  Chicago Term  expires  1916 

Willis  B.  Gregory,  530  Main  St.,  Buflfalo Term  expires  1917 

Henry  L.  Taylor,  2  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y Term  expires  1918 

COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND  PLACE  OF   NEXT   MEETING. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

J.  O.  BuRGE,  Chairman Nashville      F.  C.  Godbold New  Orleans 

George  B,  Kauffman Columbus,  O.      Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

J.  C.  Burton Stroud,  Okla. 
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COMMITTEE  ON   NATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 
(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

W.  S.  Richardson,  C/tm.  .Washington,  D.  C.      F.  A.  Hubbard Boston,  Mass. 

John  C.  Wallace New  Castle,  Pa.      E.  G.  Eberle Dallas,  Tex. 

Christopher  Koch Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

ON  STATUS  OF   PHARMACISTS   IN   GOVERNMENT  SERVICE. 

George  F.  Payne,  Chairman Atlanta     W.  R.  White Nashville 

H.  H.  RusBY Newark     W.  B.  Day Chicago 

Otto  Raubeniieimer Brooklyn 

WILLIAM    PROCTER  MEMORIAL   FUND. 

J.  F.  Hancock,  Chairman Baltimore  F.  C.  Ryan Detroit 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr Baltimore  Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

A.  R.  L.  Dohme Baltimore  Parker  C.  Cook Baltimore 

B.  F.  Fairchild New  York  J.  K.  Lilly Indianapolis 

Caswell  A.  Mayo New  York  H.  S.  Wellcome London,  Eng. 

E.  G.  Eberle Dallas      George  Merrell Cincinnati 

J.  L.  Lengfeld San  Francisco      Jose  P.  Alacan Havana.  Cuba 

C.  M.  Ford Denver      William  B.  Day Chicago 

Clement  B.  Lowe Philadelphia      E.  L.  Patch Boston 

Henry  Kraemer Philadelphia      Lewis  C.  Hopp Cleveland 

ON  REVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

J.  W.  England,  Cliairman Philadelphia      J.  H.  Beal Scio 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

J.  C.  Wallace New  Castle,  Pa. 

ON   PATENTS  AND  TRADE   MARKS. 

F.  E.  Stewart,  Chairman Philadelphia      Solomon  Boeh  m St.  Louis 

S.  L.  Hilton Washington,  D.  C.      L.  G.  Blakeslee St.  Louis 

L.  W.  Griffin Boston 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE   ON   PHARMACEUTICAL   NOMENCLATURE. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman New  York      H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis 

Joseph  P.  Remington Philadelphia      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

E.  O.  Engstrom Pittsfield 

ON   DRUG  REFORM. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  Chairman Lawrence,  Kan.      Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

E.  V.  Howell Chapel  Hill 

ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

George  C.  Diekman,  Chairman . . . New  York      C.  W.  Joh nson .Seattle 

A.  H.  Clark Chicago      Philip  Asher New  Orleans 

George  A.  Gorgas Harrisburg 

DELEGATES  TO  A.   M.  A.  SECTION   ON   PHARMACOLOGY. 

J.  P.  Remington,  Chairman Philadelphia      L.  F.  Kebler Washington.  DC. 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis      G.   M.   Beringer Camden 

J   H   Beal  Scio      Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn 

H.  H.  RusBY. '.'.'.'.".'.".'.'. '.'.". . . .  .Newark,  N.  J.      Theo.  J.  Bradley .Albany 

I.  V.  S.  Stanislaus Philadelphia      George  E.   Norton Cambridge 

DELEGATES  TO  N.  W.  D.  A. 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  Chairman Ne^v  York      Theo.  F.  Meyer St.  Louis 

Fred  L  Carter Boston,  Mass.      Howard  Brewer Worcester,  Mass. 

J.  H.  Beal Scio,  O. 

ON  PHYSIOLOGICAL  TESTING. 

E.  M.  Houghton,  Chairman 130  Longfellow  Ave    Detroit 

H.  C.  Wood,  jR ^^'^  S.  44th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Charles  R.  Eckler 432  E.  St.  Clair  St,  Indianapolis 

W  A   Pearson  35  Poplar  St.,  Philadelphia 

wiLLiAM  Worth  Hale.'.' 1495  Newton  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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COMMITTEE  ON   EDITING  RULES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Chairman New  York      Harry   B.   Mason Detroit 

Ezra  J.  Kennedy New  York      Hugo  Kantrowitz New  York 

COMMITTEE  ON   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PHARMACY. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Jos.  P.  Remington,  C/jazVmaw. .  .Philadelphia      Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

Eugene  G.  Eberle Dallas,  Tex. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ORGANIZATION   OF   LOCAL  BRANCHES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  C/imn. .  .Cincinnati      Joseph   Lengfeld San  Francisco 

Geo.  B.  Kauffman Columbus,  O.      Otto  Claus St.  Louis 

Charles  W.  Johnson Seattle 

GENERAL  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE,  1911-1912. 
William  B.  Day,  Chairman,  74  East  12th  St..  Chicago. 

Ala. — W.  E.  Bingham,  Tuscaloosa.  Me. — Alfred  P.  Cook,  Portland. 

James  C.  VanAntwerp,  Mobile.  M.  L.  Porter,  Danforth. 

Ariz.— Harry  Brisley,  Prescott.  ^-  ^-  Davis,  Bangor. 

R.  P.  H.  Roziene,  Phoenix.  Md. — H.  A.  B.  Dunning,  Baltimore. 
Ark.-W.  L.  DeWoody,  Pine  Bluff.  S''^''''??  ^-  ^^"^"^Xi  Baltimore. 

F.  Schachleiter,  Hot  Springs.  ^-  ^-  Meredith,  Hagerstown. 

Miss  M.  A.  Fein,  Little  Rock.  Mass. — C.  Herbert  Packard,  Boston. 
Calif.-ALBERT  Schneider,  San  Francisco.  f  "•  LaPierre,  Cambridge.  ; 

Charles  B.  Whilden,  San  Francisco.  J^,^^^  ^-  S''^^''''  ^°''"ster. 

George  H.  P.  Lichthardt,  Sacramento.  William  H.  Glover,  Lawrence. 

Thomas  W.  Jones,  Los  Angeles.  Mich. — William  A.  Hall,  Detroit. 

J.  G.  Munson,  San  Jose.  Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  Detroit. 

Colo.-S.  L.  Bresler,  Denver.  J,  O^  Schlotterbeck,  Ann  Arbor  ; 

Fred  W.  Nitardy,  Denver.  ^-  ^-  Kirchgessner,  Grand  Rapids. 

E.  L.  Scholtz,  Denver.  Minn. — F.  J.  Wulling,  Minneapolis.  ' 

Conn. — Charles  A.  Rapelye,  Hartford.  Albert  D.  Thompson,  Minneapolis. 

John  B.  Ebbs,  Waterbury.  W.  A.  Frost,  St.  Paul. 

D.  C-W.  S.  Richardson,  Washington.  Charles  T.  Heller,  St.  Paul. 

M.  L  Wilbert,  Washington.  Miss.— Oscar  W.  Bethea,  Meridian.  "^ 

^  ,  .  A.  S.  Cody,  Osyka. 

Del.— H.  K.  Watson,  Wilmington.  ,,       Tx>r-,Tr  ^.,. 

E.  A.  Truitt,  Middleton.  Mo.— H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis. 
_,        T   -nr   T^           T    ,  Otto  H.  Claus,  St.  Louis. 
Fla.— J.  M.  Dixon,  Jacksonville.                                W.  Mittlebach,  Booneville. 

Ernest  Berger,  Tampa.  Charles  E.  Zinn,  Kansas  City. 

Ga.— William  S.  Elkins,  Atlanta.  J-  G.  Wirthmann,  Kansas  City. 

Max  Morris,  Macon.  Mont.— Howard  Rockefeller,  Butte. 
Ida.— Clarence  O.  Ballou,  Boise.  Lee  Warren,  Billings. 

H.  M.  Skeels,  Twin  Falls.  Neb.— Charles  R.  Sherman,  Omaha. 
111.— C.  H.  Avery,  Chicago.  Autumn  V.  Pease,  Fairbury. 

George  W.  Sohrbeck,  MoHne.  N.  H.— William  D.  Grace,  Portsmouth. 

Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Chicago.  Herbert  E.  Rice,  Nashua. 

W.  B.  Day,  Chicago.  xtt/-  n^r.  ^j 

Ind.-FRANK  H.  Carter,  Indianapolis.  N.  J.-George  M.  Beringer,  Camden. 

F.  S.  Hereth,  Indianapolis.  S'^Tf  ^olzhauer,  Newark. 
W.  H.  Rudder,  Salem  "•  ^-  Jordan,  Bridgeton. 

F.  W.  Meissner,  Jr.,  La  Porte.  N.  Y. — George  C.  Deikman,  New  York  City. 

lowa-WiLBER  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City.  J?^^^"  '^^\V^''''^^^J°'^^r^l^^^ 

G.  Scherling,  Sioux  City.  w')^.'^"^  A.  Mayo,  New  York  City. 

■'  W.  C.  Alpers,  New  York  City. 

Kan.— Lucius  E.  Sayre,  Lawrence.  Qtto  Raubenheimer,  Brooklyn. 

Mathias  Noll,  Atchison.  Albert  M.  Roehrig,  Buffalo. 

Ky.— John  W.  Gayle,  Frankfort.  Warren  L.  Bradt,  Albany. 

C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Louisville.  N.  C— E.  V.  Zoeller,  Tarboro. 
La.— Fabius  C.  Godbold,  New  Orleans.  E.  V.  Howell,  Chapel  Hill. 

M.  T.  Breslin,  New  Orleans.  N.  D.— H.  L.  Haussmen,  Grafton. 

Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans.  W.  S.  Parker,  Lisbon. 
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New  Mexico — B.  C.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque. 
Ohio — Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Cleveland. 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio. 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Cincinnati. 

George  B.  Kauffman,  Columbus. 
Okla. — FoRESS  B.  Lillie,  Guthrie. 

H.  D.  Kniseley,  Checotah. 
Ore. — John  A.  Laue,  Portland. 

G.  C.  Blakeley,  The  Dalles. 
Pa. — Joseph  W.  England,  Philadelphia. 

W.  L.  Cliffe,  Philadelphia. 

W.  McIntyre,  Philadelphia. 

E.  FuLLERTON  CooK,  Philadelphia. 

Julius  A.  Koch,  Pittsburg. 
R.  I. — W.  O.  Blanding,  Providence. 

James  O'Hare,  Providence. 
S.  D. — Irwin  A.  Keith,  Lake  Preston. 

E.  C.  Bent,  Dell  Rapids. 

Tenn. — John  T.  McGill,  Nashville. 
William  R.  White,  Nashville. 

F.  W.  Mayo,  Memphis. 
Tex. — Jacob  Schrodt,  Dallas. 

Robert  H.  Walker,  Gonzales. 
R.  H.  Needham,  Fort  Worth. 
Utah — F.  A.  Druehl,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Otto  R.  Peters,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vt. — E.  W.  Gilman,  Marshfield. 
W.  E.  Terrill,  Montpelier. 
W.  H.  Zottman,  Burlington. 

Va. — Charles  B.  Fleet,  Lynchburg. 
T.  A.  Miller,  Richmond. 


Wash. — C.  W.  Johnson,  Seattle. 
Cornelius  Osseward,  Seattle. 
P.  Jensen,  Tacoma. 

W.  Va. — John  Coleman,  Wheeling. 
George  O.  Young,  Buckhannon. 

Wis. — Edward  Williams,  Madison. 
Edward  Mebbard,  La  Crosse. 
Henry  Z.  Ruenzel,  Milwaukee. 

Wyo. — Arthur  Neville,  Fort  Mackenzie. 

Hawaiian  Islands — 
Samuel  Louis  Rumsey,  Honolulu. 

Province  of  Manitoba — 
H.  E.  J.  Bletcuer,  Winnipeg. 

Province  of  New  Brunswick — 
M.  V.  Paddock,  St.  John. 

Province  of  Nova  Scotia — 
F.  C.  Stimson,  Halifax. 

Province  of  Ontario — 
C.  F.  Heebner,  Toronto. 

Province  of  Quebec — 
J.  E.  Morrison,  Montreal. 

Cuba — Jose  Guillermo  Diaz,  Havana 
Jose  P.  Alacan,  Havana. 

Alaska — Guy  L.  Smith,  Douglas. 

Philippine  Islands — 
Newton  C.  Comfort,  Manila. 

Porto  Rico — Fred  C.  Baum,  San  Juan. 


REVERSIONS  TO  TYPE. 

"Sometimes  we  think  we  see  more  sense  in  a  child  than  we  have  ever  beheld 
in  either  or  both  parents.  Yet  if  you  will  take  the  pains  to  scrutinize  the  history 
of  the  family  you  will  find  that  somewhere  back  along  the  ancestral  line  there 
existed  an  intellectual  estate  which,  for  some  good  reason  or  other,  skipped  a 
generation  or  two  in  the  order  of  its  descent.  The  best  trains  do  not  stop  at  every 
station. 

"So  we  speak  of  a  man  who  has  sense  as  a  man  of  mental  endowment.  He  is 
endowed.  A  man  who  has  sense  may  by  diligent  use  of  it  acquire  even  a  better 
use  of  it,  but  he  cannot  create  it.  The  alchemical  process  by  which  bone  may  be 
transmuted  into  brain  is  yet  an  unsolved  mystery,  and  no  institution  has  yet  been 
established  in  which  you  can  matriculate  idiots  and  graduate  sages.  If  it  were 
true  I  know  of  some  communities  in  which  such  an  institution  would  thrive  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  raw  material." — Charles  F.  Moore,  Editor  of 
"Paper." 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION. — Drug  stores  (snaps)  for  sale  and  trade  in  48  states.  Drug 
stores  handled  Drug  jobs  in  48  states.  Medical  practices  furnished  and  handled.  Phy- 
sicians furnished.  Established  1904.  Strictly  reliable.  Gilt  edge  references.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.     F.  V.  KNIEST,  R.  P.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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R.  HILLIER'S  SON  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  AND  DRUG  MILLERS 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of 

Crude,  Ground  and  Powdered  Drugs 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

We    make    a    specialty    of    EXTRA    FINE    POWDERS    for    tablet 

manufacturers. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

You  can  do  it  just  as  easy  as  the  32   druggists  who  in  1911   had   their  store   rooms 
planned,  designed  and  equipped  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  STORE  FIXTURE  CO. 

■who  only  make 

NON-BREAKABLE  ALL  PLATE  GLASS  SHOW  CASES 

Incomparable  Drug  Fixtures — Iceless  Soda  Fountains 

Have  them  ready  to  deliver.      Come  and  see  them. 

CLEVELAND— X  Century  Experience— OHIO 
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A  RADICAL 
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From  old-time  methods,  whicli  no  loager  appeal  to  the  discriminating,  aggressive 
and  intelligent  buyer  is  the  Merrell  Selling  Plan  for  1912. 

To  fully  understand  our  new  movement,  it  is  important  to  start  right  by 
having  at  hand  at  all  times  a  "MERRELL"  1912  up-to-date  Price  Current. 
Refer  to  it  often  when  buying  Tablets,  Pills,  Elixirs,  Fluids  and  Staple  Prepara- 
tions of  all  kinds.  See  how  quickly  your  savings  accumulate  by  specifying 
"MERRELL"  on  your  orders  through  your  jobber. 

Note  carefully — 

No  contract — no  excessive  stock — no  obligation  of  any  kind — just  order 
"MERRELL"  and  save  ten  per  cent. 

Our  new  schedule  protects  the  interests  of  the  Retail  Druggist,  and 
through  his  cooperation  tends  to  keep  the  physician's  business  at  home  instead 
of  having  it  diverted  into  other  channels  to  the  detriment  of  local  interests. 

Those  who  have  examined  our  Price  List  Current  acknowledge  it  to  be  the 
best  arranged,  the  most  comprehensive  and  most  practical  list  issued  in  the 
pharmaceutical  line. 

Do  not  forget  the  "IVIERRELL  SELLING  PLAN."     It  saves  you  ten  per  cent. 

The  "MERRELL'  quality  represents  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  business  development  in 
the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  the  highest  qualities  at  most  attractive 
prices. 

Have  you  our  1912  Price  List  Current?  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a 
copy  by  return  mail. 


THE  WM.  S.  MERRELL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI 
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OUR  SPECIALTY 


QUALITY  AND  PRICE 


^  It  is  simply  impossible  to  buy  better  Fire 
Insurance.  We  offer  the  very  best.  Reliability, 
safety  and  honesty  are  the  foundation  of  our 
business. 

^  Our  price  is  right.  We  save  you  25  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 

^  A  druggist  who  does  not  carry  at  least  a  part  of  his 
insurance  with  us,  is  making  a  mistake.  Write,  and  we 
will  prove  it  to  you.  We  are  drug  store  insurance  spec- 
ialists. A  Capital  Stock  not  a  Mutual  Company.  Our 
Surplus  for  policyholders  is  nearly  $300,000.00.  We 
have  representatives  in  3 1  states,  and  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  31  State  Insurance  Departments.  We  write 
insurance  only  on  the  property  of  retail  druggists  and  only 
in  fire  protected  towns. 


ADDRESS 


®I|^  Am^riran  iruggtsta  3m  MbMc. 

1215-1216  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


(^mcr  i  can  "P^  ar  m  ac  eu  t  i  cal 
;7y.550ciatiori      ^ 
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Office  of  Publication,  79-89  North  Third  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Subscription,  $3.00  per  annum,  within  the  United   States.     To   Canada,  $3.35.    To  other 
foreign  countries  in  Postal  Union,  $3.50  per  annum.     Single  copies,  twenty-five  cents. 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  Second-Class  matter. 

Papers  and  communications  for  insertion  in  the  Journal  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor, 
James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  H.  M.  Whelpley, 
2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Association  does  not  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Offen- 
sive personalities  must  be  avoided. 


THE  PARCELS-POST. 

IT  is  an  unfortunate  characteristic  of  human  nature  that  a  very  considerable 
number  of  men  can  be  brought  to  favor  almost  any  political  or  economic  doc- 
trine if  they  are  persistently  bombarded  with  arguments  in  its  favor. 

Even  the  constant  iteration  of  a  given  doctrine,  without  any  accompanying 
arguments  or  evidence,  will  at  length  produce  a  large  number  of  converts, 
especially  if  it  be  judiciously  intimated  that  the  triumph  of  that  doctrine  will  in 
some  way  inure  to  the  profit  of  the  persons  appealed  to. 

If,  as  commonly  happens,  some  men  of  more  or  less  public  prominence  can  be 
induced  to  lend  their  names  to  the  movement  then  many  other  ordinarily  reason- 
able men  at  once  assume  that  the  movement  has  a  substantial  basis  of  reason,  and 
without  further  thought  or  investigation  lend  it  their  own  sanction  and  support. 

Who  are  the  Special  Champions  of  the  Parcels-Post?— A  brief  investigation 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  parcels-post  originated  with  those  who 
had  something  to  sell,  and  who  for  either  good  or  bad  reasons  were  not  satisfied 
with  existing  methods  of  transportation.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  mail  order  houses  have  been  first  and  foremost  in  the  advocacy  of  this  innova- 
tion in  the  mail  service,  that  they  are  strenuously  urging  its  adoption,  and  that  they 
have  been  and  still  are  expending  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  maintaining  an 
energetic  propaganda  in  its  favor. 

The  movement  did  not  originate  with  the  consumers  or  purchasers  of  these 
goods,  and  these  did  not  join  in  it  until  they  had  been  persuaded  that  their  interests 
would  be  greatly  served  if  the  movement  should  be  successful. 
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Of  course  the  propaganda  has  been  skillfully  framed,  like  every  other  piece 
of  political  shenanigan,  to  simulate  a  movement  for  the  general  good,  inspired  by 
pure  philanthropy  and  financed  by  those  who  claim  to  hold  their  fortunes  in  trust 
for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

One  hesitates  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the  professed  altruist,  but  the  very 
palpable  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  mail  order  houses  through  the  inauguration  of 
a  parcels-post  and  their  lavish  expenditure  of  money  in  the  effort  to  secure  it  is  as 
much  calculated  to  arouse  suspicion  as  is  a  wobbly  wooden  leg  in  a  dry  township. 

How  Parcels-Post  Sentiment  is  Manufactured  to  Order. — In  a  publication 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  mail  order  houses — for  the  business  has  already 
developed  to  a  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  its  special  organs — it  is  stated 
that  these  establishments  regularly  keep  in  the  field  a  corps  of  traveling  representa- 
tives to  visit  the  rural  districts,  and  while  distributing  catalogs  and  soliciting 
orders  are  instructed  to  take  part  in  local  social  affairs  by  helping  to  organize 
social  and  literary  societies,  farmers'  "uplift  clubs,"  etc.,  etc, 

"Every  one  of  these  special  salesmen  is  furnished  with  an  outlined  campaign 
for  both  social  and  regular  work,  which  he  is  compelled  to  carry  out  in  the  face 
of  the  strongest  kind  of  rural  competition." 

All  of  these  devices  are  merely  "different  links  in  the  same  string  of  sausage," 
the  parading  of  hearts  bursting  with  affection  for  the  interests  of  the  dear 
"common  pee-pul,"  and  the  bounteous  distribution  of  that  favorite  confection 
of  the  American  voter,  buncombe  pudding  with  plenty  of  flapdoodle  sauce. 

It  is  these  same  agents  who  throng  the  farmers'  institutes  lecturing  upon  the 
"social  uplift,"  but  whose  hoisting  efforts  are  confined  mainly  to  boosting  parcels- 
post  in  the  interests  of  those  who  pay  their  salaries. 

Are  the  Parcels-Posters  Frank  in  Their  Statements? — A  witness  in  a  court  of 
law  swears  not  only  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  to  tell  the 
whole  truth.  Constructively  it  is  as  much  a  perjury  to  suppress  a  material  portion 
of  the  truth  as  to  make  a  positive  misstatement  of  fact. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  consider  the  following  statement  of  an  influential 
magazine  which  advocates  parcels-post: 

"Why  can  the  Englishman  send  a  package  weighing  11  pounds  from  one  end 
of  his  country  to  the  other,  while  the  American  can  mail  nothing  over  four 
pounds,  and  must  pay  64  cents  for  that?" 

The  facts  suppressed  are  that  the  combined  area  of  the  British  Isles  is  about 
equal  to  the  area  of  three  average  American  states,  and  that  the  British  post 
serves  a  population  which  averages  approximately  350  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile,  while  the  U.  S.  post  serves  a  population  which  averages  about  25  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile.  The  obvious  intent  of  the  statement  quoted  is  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  American  citizen  is  paying  more  for  the  same  service  than 
the  British  citizen,  whereas  in  proportion  to  the  average  length  of  haul  the  U.  S. 
post  is  now  as  cheap  if  not  cheaper  than  the  British  post. 

The  Express-Company  Argument. — It  is  asserted,  with  almost  damnable  itera- 
tion, that  the  country  is  driven  to  the  expedient  of  parcels-post  to  protect  itself 
against  the  extortion  of  the  express  companies  and  other  transportation  agencies. 

That  the  express  companies  and  railroads  have  more  than  once  been  guilty  of 
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extortion  will  be  admitted  by  most  of  their  patrons,  and  hence  this  assertion  at 
first  looks  like  an  argument.    But  let  us  see : 

By  its  authority  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  the  Federal  Congress  has 
absolute  power  to  prevent  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  transportation  companies. 
Why  are  the  parcels-post  advocates  not  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  demanding 
that  the  government  shall  exercise  this  power?  Why  should  the  government 
enter  upon  the  dangerous  and  costly  experiment  of  parcels-post  as  a  corrective  of 
a  condition  that  Congress  can  correct  by  the  simple  expedient  of  saying  to  the 
express  companies  and  railroads,  "Thou  shalt  not"? 

The  sarcasm  of  the  argument  that  the  change  will  punish  the  railroads  becomes 
apparent  when  we  consider  that  the  change  means  the  transferring  of  merchan- 
dise from  tlie  freight  train  w^hich  pays  the  lowest  rate  per  ton  mile,  and  from 
the  express  train,  the  next  lowest,  to  the  mail  train  which  pays  the  highest  rate 
per  ton  mile ;  and  that  the  railroad  company  will  be  saved  the  expense  of  handling, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  dealing  only  with  the  Federal  Government,  always  a 
liberal  paymaster,  instead  of  dealing  with  tens  of  thousands  of  individual  shippers 
who  are  constantly  clamoring  for  better  service  and  lower  rates. 

Effect  on  the  Small  Tradesman. — One  efTect  of  a  parcels-post  stands  out  with 
such  distinction  that  only  those  who  are  infatuated  can  fail  to  see  it,  namely,  that 
the  introduction  of  this  system  means  certain  and  irreparable  injury  to  the  small 
tradesmen  of  the  small  community,  to  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  community  itself. 

Some  are  persuaded,  or  say  they  are,  that  parcels-post  will  not  really  injure  the 
local  dealer  to  any  appreciable  extent,  because  the  increased  trade  of  the  mail 
order  houses  will  be  largely  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  farmer's  commercial 
instinct,  and  to  the  creation  of  a  demand  for  articles  which  the  retail  dealer  does 
not  carry  in  stock. 

Upon  this  point  the  statements  of  the  mail  order  people  certainly  ought  to  be 
of  some  weight  as  evidence.  Speaking  of  the  methods  to  secure  business  a  mail 
order  house  publication  says : 

"The  mail  order  houses  are  going  after  business  with  more  determination  and 
a  stronger  selling  force  than  ever  before.  They  have  reached  the  point  where 
they  find  it  necessary  to  meet  rural  competition  by  resorting  to  personal  work  in 
each  community." 

If  this  declaration  does  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  competition  with  local  dealers, 
then  we  are  at  fault  in  its  interpretation. 

That  dealers  located  in  the  villages  and  small  towns  should  take  their  chance 
in  the  race  for  trade  w-ith  those  who  have  abundant  capital  and  are  located  in  the 
large  centers  of  population  is  conceded,  but  it  should  be  a  fair  race  and  no  favors, 
i.  e.,  the  dealers  in  the  large  centers  should  not  be  aided  by  government  sub- 
vention, as  parcels-post  would  be  in  efTect. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  small  merchant  cannot  meet  the  competition  of  the  mail 
order  houses  under  the  parcels-post,  how  can  he  meet  it  when  express  and  freight 
rates  are  reduced  to  reasonable  figures  ? 

The  two  cases  are  not  at  all  parallel.  Freight  and  express  rates  will  never  be 
reduced  below  the  actual  cost  of  carriage  plus  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  to  the 
carrier. 
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The  small  tradesman  is  not  asking  for  any  exercise  of  governmental  authority 
to  protect  him  in  his  business,  he  is  only  protesting  against  its  exercise  to  crush 
him  by  giving  his  large  competitor  certain  decided  advantages  in  the  way  of 
transportaton. 

Can  the  Local  Dealer  Extract  Profit  from  Parcels-Post? — But  the  local  dealer 
is  to  have  the  same  privilege  of  sending  and  receiving  goods  through  the  mails. 
Is  this  not  giving  him  the  same  chance  as  the  great  mail  order  concern?  In  form, 
yes ;  in  substance,  no. 

The  opportunity  offered  to  all  is  one  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  be 
utilized  only  by  the  few  who  are  located  at  centers  of  population,  and  can 
command  the  capital  necessary  to  establish  an  extensive  business  organization,  to 
employ  high  priced  business  experts,  and  to  do  the  various  other  things  that  big 
business  can  do,  but  which  little  business  cannot. 

It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  say  that  the  exemption  of  railroads  from  tax- 
ation would  be  fair  to  all,  because  any  man  might  build  a  railroad  if  he  wanted 
to,  and  thus  have  an  investment  free  from  tax. 

The  claim  that  parcels-post  will  benefit  the  local  retailer  is  at  best  but  graveyard 
whistling  to  keep  up  courage.  If  it  were  true  then  the  mail  order  people  who 
are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  propaganda  for  something  which  will  only 
help  their  competitors,  are  greatly  in  need  of  enlightenment. 

Even  the  advocates  of  the  system  admit  its  possible  dangers,  by  their  con- 
cession to  limit  it  to  "rural  free  delivery  routes." 

The  success  of  parcels-post  with  this  limitation  we  fear  would  only  once  more, 
illustrate  the  story  of  the  camel  which  being  permitted  to  put  his  head  into  his 
master's  tent,  ended  by  thrusting  his  whole  body  under  the  canvas. 

The  idea  that  the  small  retailer  will  be  able  to  extract  any  material  benefit  from 
parcels-post  is  a  mirage  that  will  disappear  in  vapor  as  it  is  approached. 

The  Farmer's  Part  in  Parcels-Post. — That  the  farmer  has  been  enlisted  in  the 
movement  by  an  appeal  to  his  self  interest,  and  by  persuading  him  that  he  has 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  from  parcels-post  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  has  taken  the  pains  to  study  the  history  of  the  movement. 

But  if  the  farmer  is  persuaded  that  the  villages  and  towns  of  his  neighborhood 
can  be  destroyed  without  increasing  his  taxes,  decreasing  the  value  of  his  lands 
and  injuriously  affecting  his  interests  generally — if  he;  believes  that  a  local  market 
for  his  products  can  be  preserved  when  he  is  to  do  all  of  the  selling  and  none 
of  the  buying  therein,  then  the  honest  agriculturist  is  destined  to  experience  one 
of  the  shocks  that  always  come  to  those  who  collide  with  the  logic  of  circumstance. 

The  Milk  in  the  Mail  Order  Cocoanut. — While  there  may  be  other  reasons  as 
well,  there  is  strong  ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  mail  order  interests  desire 
parcels-post  because  it  will  enable  them  to  ship  their  goods  long  distances  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  carriage,  instead  of  paying  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  haul  as 
they  would  have  to  do  with  an  express  company. 

The  fact  that  the  Postal  Department  depends  upon  the  profit  made  on  short 
haul  matter  to  cover  the  deficit  on  long  haul  mail  matter  may  not  be  greatly 
objectionable  when  the  mails  are  confined  to  letters  and  to  legitimate  newspapers 
and  magazines,  but  it  is  fundamentally  unjust  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  freight. 
Either  the  short  haul  people  will  pay  more  than  the  service  is  worth,  or  the  long 
haul  people  will  have  their  goods  freighted  for  less  than  the  service  is  worth. 
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The  government  pays  the  railroads  on  the  basis  of  the  ton  mile  for  matter 
transported  in  its  mail  cars.  Why  should  not  those  who  ship  merchandise  by  mail 
be  made  to  pay  upon  the  same  basis? 

Such  a  modification  of  the  parcels-post — i.  e.,  to  make  the  charge  proportional 
to  the  character  of  the  merchandise,  its  weight  and  distance  carried — would  be 
strictly  just,  but  this  would  destroy  the  very  thing  for  which  the  parcels-posters 
are  striving,  namely,  to  have  their  long  haul  merchandise  carried  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  carriage,  and  consequently  for  less  than  any  private  corporation  would 
carry  it  for. 

This  is  the  milk  in  the  parcels-post  cocoanut,  and  any  amendment  of  the  plan 
which  would  prevent  the  "beating"  of  the  government  by  the  mail  order  concerns 
and  compel  them  to  pay  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  would,  so  far 
as  these  pure  and  undefiled  patriots  are  concerned,  kill  the  parcels-post  project 
too  dead  for  decortication.  j.  h,  beal. 

<n> 

LORD  LISTER. 

A  FEW  short  weeks  ago,  England's  famous  church,  Westminster  Abbey,  re- 
ceived within  its  historic  and  venerable  walls  the  mortal  remains  of  perhaps 
the  greatest  hero,  if  heroism  may  be  construed  in  the  light  of  the  greatest  service, 
that  England  had  ever  known.  "Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than 
war."  Such  victories  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  Joseph,  Baron  Lister  had  won, 
and  won  for  himself  undying  fame.  Greater  honors  from  a  grateful  king  and 
country  were  conferred  upon  him  than  upon  any  medical  man  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  He  was  made  a  Lord  and  given  the  right  to  sit  amongst  England's 
greatest  noblemen  in  London's  famous  Parliament  House. 

Born  in  1827,  in  the  comparative  infancy  of  modern  science,  especially  of  the 
healing  art,  he  was  spared  to  a  ripe  old  age  that  he  might  with  his  own  eyes  see 
the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  sufifering  humanity.  Born  in  the  village  of 
Upton,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  near  London,  he  was  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  great  men  spring  from  the  ranks  of  the  moderately  well-to-do  and  intelligent. 
His  father  was  an  optician  of  some  note  and  was  able  to  give  his  son  an  education 
which  terminated  in  graduation  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  the  London  Uni- 
versity. At  thirty-five  he  was  a  teacher  of  surgery  at  the  Glasgow  University  and 
began  his  investigations  leading  to  his  promulgating,  about  1869,  his  antiseptic 
treatment  of  wounds  and  surgical  operations.  Due  chiefly  to  his  methods,  the 
cavities  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  abdomen,  have  been  invaded  by  the  surgeon's 
knife  with  such  triumphant  results  as  to  revolutionize  surgical  practice. 

Pharmacists  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  great  number  of  antiseptic  dressings 
which  the  methods  of  Lister  brought  into  use,  and  of  which  they  became  the  only 
purveyors  and  in  many  instances  the  manufacturers. 

Lister's  example  of  spotless  cleanliness  has  pervaded  all  our  daily  lives,  military, 
business  and  domestic.  Every  hospital  is  as  a  temple  to  his  memor>',  ever>' 
soldier's  knapsack  contains  a  package  of  his  dressing. 

Millions  of  lives  have  been  saved  because  he  lived.    "Peace  to  his  ashes." 

Thos.  Lath.am. 
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ADVANCEMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  THE  RATIONAL 

MEANS  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  INTERESTS 

OF   PHAMACISTS. 


G.  H.  MEEKER,  PHAR.  D.,  LL.  D. 


This  paper  is  primarily  a  plea  for  the  frank  and  unreserved  recognition  of 
the  real  conditions  which  confront  pharmacists ;  and  for  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  encourage  a  movement  to  com- 
pel all  young  men  who  are  about  to  enter  the  profession  of  pharmacy  to  be  so 
thoroughly  equipped  in  its  scientific  branches — especially  chemic  and  pharmaceutic 
technology;  general,  pharmacognistic,  sanitary,  clinic,  physiologic  and  research 
laboratory  methods ;  drug  inspection ;  and  bacteriology'' — that  the  laboratory  of 
the  pharmacist  shall  expand  from  its  now  comparatively  limited  field  of  dis- 
pensing and  minor  preparations  to  that  truly  comprehensive  abode  of  scientific 
pharmacy  which  is  its  legitimate  and  profitable  goal — in  which  the  pharmacist 
will  be  equally  competent  to  exercise  an  intelligent  control  over  the  manufacturer; 
to  act  as  the  diagnostic  as  well  as  the  dispensing  adjunct  of  the  physician ;  or 
to  serve  the  general  chemic,  as  well  as  pharmaceutic,  needs  of  the  public  at  large. 
Secondarily,  there  is  the  hope  that  practicing  pharmacists  may  come  to  perceive 
the  advantages  of  taking  into  their  employ  only  those  young  men  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  comprehensive  professional  training.  Finally,  the  paper  dwells 
upon  certain  topics  which  are  collateral  to  the  main  issues. 

Throughout  the  series  of  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  well-wishers  of 
the  profession  for  the  advancement  of  the  material  advantages  of  pharmacists, 
one  observes  a  lack  of  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, and  could  well  be  impressed  with  the  thought  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  groping  in  the  dark.  If  efforts  were  really  being  directed  upon  fundamentally 
correct  lines,  such  lack  of  unanimity  of  purpose  should  not  be  observed.  It  is 
submitted  here  that  true  progress  for  the  pharmacist  is  only  to  be  found  through 
first  recognizing  the  pharmacist's  own  shortcomings  and  then  correcting  them. 
Such  a  procedure  requires  courage,  for  the  pharmacist  is  only  human,  and 
his  natural  self  love  would  indicate  that  he  should  welcome  all  suggestions  that 
he  himself  is  thoroughly  praiseworthy  and  that  the  ills  from  which  he  feels 
he  suffers  come  to  him  exclusively  because  of  external  conditions.  Conversely, 
he  resents  any  imputation  against  his  own  complete  rectitude.  The  indefinite 
character  of  the  work  being  done  for  the  advancement  of  pharmacists  really 
arises  from  the  fact  that  he  and  his  well-wishers  are  loath  to  attack  the  problem 
from  the  radical  standpoint  of  unreserved  self-analysis.  If,  however,  the  phar- 
macist but  consider  briefly  the  experience  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  regard, 
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he  will  see  how  advantageous  it  has  been  to  that  profession   to  attack   their 
professional  problems  from  such  a  standpoint. 

It  is  only  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  that  practically  anyone  could  lawfully 
practice  medicine,  and  many  of  the  medical  practitioners  had  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  medicine  merely  through  having  been  handy  men  about  physicians' 
offices.  In  those  days  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
brought  him  no  particular  public  respect.  Those  men  in  the  profession  who  were 
greatly  respected  achieved  the  dignity  because  of  their  own  merits  and  not  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  belonged  to  a  profession  which  in  itself  commanded  respect. 
The  fact  that  medical  men  have  raised  themselves  to  a  position  where  the  mere 
fact  of  being  a  licensed  medical  practitioner  commands  the  esteem  of  the  public, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these  days  a  man  cannot  become  a  medical  practitioner 
except  he  has  complied  with  the  conditions  of  such  a  difficult  series  of  preliminary 
requirements  as  render  it  impossibje  for  an  ignoramus  or  a  gross  incompetent 
to  occupy  a  place  in  the  profession.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about 
primarily  through  the  selfishness  of  physicians.  The  physicians  who  practiced 
under  the  former  conditions,  seeing  how  easy  it  was  numerically  to  overload 
the  profession,  and  suffering  from  the  false  pretensions  of  unworthy  practitioners, 
sought  from  such  selfish  reasons  to  reduce  the  number  and  improve  the  quality 
of  those  practicing  medicine  by  imposing  difficult  conditions  upon  such  as  were 
about  to  enter  the  profession.  The  conditions  of  medical  licensure  have  been  so 
increased  that  today,  as  a  rule,  a  man  requires  about  four  times  as  much  pre- 
liminary education  in  order  to  become  a  student  of  medicine,  as  is  required  from 
those  who  desire  to  become  students  of  pharmacy ;  and  the  standard  education 
in  medical  colleges  embraces  about  twice  as  much  collegiate  work  as  is  de- 
manded of  students  of  pharmacy.  The  result  of  all  of  this  has  been  to  minimize 
the  number  of  those  who  can  enter  the  profession  of  medicine ;  vastly  to  increase 
their  efficiency ;  and  resultantly  to  command  public  respect  and  increased  fees  for 
the  profession  generally. 

The  present  medical  standards  are,  however,  not  the  final  standards,  as  the 
progress  is  toward  still  more  difficult  standards ;  and  there  is  today  a  large  and 
influential  element  in  the  medical  profession  which  is  laboring  to  the  end  that 
only  college  graduates  in  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  eligible  to  become  students 
of  medicine,  and  that  the  medical  courses  themselves  shall  be  of  five  years- 
duration  instead  of  four.  It  is  asserted  with  no  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  pharmacists  would  be  taking  the  very  best  course  for  their  own  advance- 
ment should  they  follow  this  example  of  their  medical  brethren.  If  the  phar- 
macists of  America  would  consult  their  own  selfish  interests — remember  that 
they  themselves  are  already  within  the  folds  of  the  profession,  and  would,  of 
course,  so  remain — and  would  bend  their  eflforts  towards  influencing  state  boards 
of  pharmaceutical  examiners  notably  to  advance  their  requirements  of  preliminary 
education,  of  pharmaceutic  education,  and  of  state  board  examinations,  they 
would  at  once  minimize  the  number  of  men  entering  the  profession  of  pharmacy; 
and  would  insure  that  those  who  do  enter  the  profession  would  be  of  such  a 
character  as  universally  to  deserve  and  command  the  public  respect  and  support. 
The  program  adopted  should  admit  only  high  school  graduates  to  schools  of 
pharmacy;  and  the  courses  of  instruction  in  pharmaceutic  colleges  should   at 
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least  equal  three  college  years  of  eight  months  full  time  each,  which  is  the  stand- 
ard of  dental  colleges.  State  board  examinations  should  correspond.  It  is  very 
likely  that  any  standards  for  entering  the  profession  of  pharmacy  which  would 
fall  short  of  the  standards  thus  briefly  stated,  w-ould  be  ineffective  for  produc- 
ing satisfactory  results  in  the  premises. 

In  the  foregoing,  consideration  has  only  been  given  to  the  interests  of  phar- 
macists. In  all  such  programs,  however,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  first 
interests  are  the  public  interests.  But  the  proposed  program  fully  conserves  the 
public  interests ;  and,  hence,  fulfills  the  basic  condition.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  present  circumstances  the  public  interests  are  not  conserved  by  pharmacists. 
In  the  United  States  there  now  exist  State  pharmaceutical  licensing  acts  and 
State  and  Federal  pure  drug  laws  which  can  only  logically  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  when  a  licensed  pharmacist  vends  drugs  to  a  purchaser,  the  purchaser  has 
the  right  to  assume  a  contract  between  himself  and  the  pharmacist,  in  which 
contract  the  pharmacist  agrees  to  vend  only  such  drugs  as  he  knows  of  his  oivn 
knowledge  to  comply  w^ith  the  pure  drug  laws.  The  pharmacist  cannot  escape 
this  responsibility.  He  is  licensed  by  the  various  commonwealths  specifically  to 
protect  the  public  interests  in  this  as  in  other  regards,  and  the  responsibility 
unquestionably  rests  upon  him.  It  is  sad  but  true  to  say  that  the  pharmacist  is 
not  keeping  his  compact  with  the  public.  He  habitually  shirks  his  duty  in  this 
regard  while  hiding  behind  the  weak  defense  that  he  purchases  his  drugs  from 
manufacturers  under  the  manufacturers'  guarantee  that  the  drugs  comply  with 
the  laws.  The  manufacture,  however,  is  only  responsible  to  the  pharmacist. 
The  public  knows  nothing  and  cares  nothing  about  the  manufacturer:  its  deal- 
ings are  exclusively  with  the  pharmacist.  The  manufacturer  himself  has  simply 
exploited  the  pharmacist  in  his  weakness,  and  the  pharmacist  in  yielding  to  the 
weak  claim  that  he  has  the  manufacturer's  guarantee,  is  not  only  being  false  to 
the  public,  but  also  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Should  the 
pharmacist  continently  subject  the  manufacturers'  guarantees  to  analytic  inspec- 
tion and  control,  he  would  be  astonished  to  find  how  often  U.  S.  P.  standards 
are  violated.  Such  inspection  would  soon  result  in  the  elimination  of  the  smug 
fraud  which  under  present  conditions  is  alas  too  frequent. 

If  we  analyze  the  ills  under  which  pharmacists  suffer,  the  really  potent  ones 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows :  Too  many  drug  stores ;  abuses  by  manufacturers ; 
dispensing  by  physicians ;  unethical  competition  of  unworthy  pharmacists ;  lack 
of  due  respect  accorded  by  the  medical  profession  and  by  the  public  to  the  aver- 
age pharmacist ;  tendency  on  the  part  of  students  of  pharmacy  to  regard  phar- 
maceutic licensure  rather  than  professional  excellence  as  their  goal;  and  pre- 
dominance of  the  mercantile  activities  of  pharmacists  over  their  professional 
activities — all  combining  to  make  the  pharmacist's  position  less  profitable,  less 
dignified  and  less  happy  than  it  should  be. 

It  is  submitted  that  should  the  state  boards  of  pharmaceutical  examiners 
demand  standards  such  as  above  proposed,  such  action  would  automatically  and 
progressively  remedy  the  stated  ills.  Thus  there  would  be  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  new  drug  stores  established,  owing  to  the  fact  that  fewer 
licenses  would  be  issued. 
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Abuses  by  manufacturers  would  be  inhibited  because  the  entry  into  the  pro- 
fession of  pharmacy  of  men  so  well  educated  as  proposed  would  be  certain  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  manufacturers  such  a  tierce  light  of  intelligent  criticism 
that  sordid  manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  reform  themselves  and  to 
occupy  their  proper  spheres  as  economically  necessary  servants  of  the  retailers 
rather  than  to  continue  as  their  covert  misleaders  or  masters. 

With  regard  to  subservience  to  manufacturers,  it  may  be  said  that  while  maiui- 
facturers  are  undoubtedly  necessary  in  the  drug  trade,  they  are  not  necessary  to 
the  present  extent.  Retailers  have  become  so  accustomed  to  purchasing  prepara- 
tions from  the  manufacturers,  that  their  tendency  has  become  to  regard  prac- 
tically all  preparations  as  economically  necessarily  purchased  from  the  manu- 
facturers. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  intermediate.  Such  preparations  as  can 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  be  more  economically  purchased  from  the  manu- 
facturers, should  be  so  purchased.  But  there  are  many  preparations  now  pur- 
chased from  the  manufacturers  which  could  be  prepared  to  better  commercial 
advantage  in  the  laboratory  of  the  apothecary — provided  he  arose  to  his  opportu- 
nity and  constantly  maintained  an  active  laboratory  organization.  The  complete 
collegiate  training  in  pharmacy  which  is  advocated  in  this  paper  would  be 
largely  along  the  lines  of  chemic  laboratory  training.  The  graduates  of  such 
courses  would  necessarily  be  in  a  better  position  to  begin  active  competition 
against  manufacturers  than  students  trained  according  to  the  present  standards. 
Under  advanced  standards,  no  doubt  each  drug  store  w'ould  have  its  own  lab- 
oratory, fully  equipped  to  perform  all  of  the  analytic  and  manufacturing  func- 
tions which  would  normally  pertain  to  the  drug  store  laboratory.  Furthermore, 
intelligent  criticism  would  no  doubt  result  in  the  establishment  of  cooperative 
laboratories  conducted  by  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  retailers ;  \ 
and  in  which  all  goods  offered  by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  would  be  sub- 
jected to  chemical  analysis  and  control,  so  that  only  such  goods  would  be  recom- 
mended to  the  individuals  thus  working  cooperatively,  as  w^ould  properly  meet 
their  established  standards.  The  result  would  be  that  mercenary  manufacturers 
would  soon  be  subjected  to  such  a  black-list  program  as  would  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  remain  in  business. 

Dispensing  by  physicians  can  only  be  eliminated  through  the  concerted  moral 
influence  exerted  by  an  enlightened  pharmaceutic  profession  upon  manufacturers, 
public  and  physicians.  This  influence  would  be  exerted  by  demands  upon  the 
manufacturers ;  by  a  propaganda  of  education  of  the  public ;  and  by  the  observ- 
ance of  a  correct  code  of  ethics  between  two  mutually  esteemed  professions — 
obedient  to  which  code  of  ethics  the  pharmacist  would  refrain  from  counter 
prescribing  as  rigidly  as  the  physician  from  office  dispensing. 

Unethical  competition  is  always  fostered  by  low  professional  standards.  It 
never  thrives  when  the  professional  standards  are  high  and  when  the  light  of 
an  intelligent  public  and  professional  sentiment  is  directed  upon  it. 

Since  the  present  lack  of  suitable  respect  for  pharmacists  is  due  simply  to  the 
low  professional  standards,  as  soon  as  the  public  shall  learn  of  the  elevation  of 
the  standards  to  a  high  level,  on  a  parity  with  the  professions  of  law  and  med- 
icine, it  will  not  be  slow  to  give  its  recognition  to  the  same.     Indeed,  so  quick  is 
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the  public  to  recognize  real  merit,  that  an  examination  into  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  by  pharmacists  will  show  how  hearty  has  been  the  reciprocation  of  the 
public  in  the  past  efforts  of  pharmacists  for  advancement.  It  need  only  be  cited 
that  the  public  has  cheerfully  agreed  to  the  principle  of  licensure  by  state  exam- 
ining boards ;  and  it  has  cheerfully  given  its  moral  support  to  all  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  by  the  pharmacist  for  the  suppression  of  illegal  traffic  in  drugs 
and  for  the  adoption  of  legal  standards  to  which  the  drugs  must  comply.  These 
standards,  be  it  noted,  are  the  standards  set  by  the  pharmaceutic  profession  for 
itself  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary,  both  of 
which  were  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government  in  connection  with  the  present 
Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Indeed,  the  public  has  in  this  way  given  to 
the  United  States  Pharmacopceia  and  to  the  National  Formulary  a  legal  position 
which  they  can  scarcely  be  deemed  properly  to  occupy,  for  the  reason  that  the 
effect  of  this  legal  recognition  is  to  delegate  the  legislative  powers  of  the  people 
to  the  unofficial  committees  who  set  the  standards  establishd  by  the  Pharmacopoeia 
and  Formulary.  With  simply  casual  exceptions,  even  the  profession  is  forced  to 
remain  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  standards  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia. The  Revision  Committee  in  publishing  the  Pharmacopoeia  merely  specifies 
the  standards  and  publishes  no  volume  in  which  it  informs  the  profession  and  the 
public  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  adopted  standards.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  a 
supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  which  'with  respect  to  each  standard  set  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  the  reason  for  that  standard  should  be  clearly  stated.  Unless  this 
is  done,  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Revision  Committee  are  in  the  nature  of 
star  chamber  proceedings,  the  results  of  which  proceedings  must  be  blindly 
accepted  by  the  general  profession  and  public.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
profession  must  be  justified  in  feeling  that  an  insult  is  offered  to  its  intelligence, 
in  that  it  must  perforce  accept,  arbitrarily,  scientific  conclusions  in  the  absence 
of  the  scientific  premises  upon  which  they  are  based.  Further,  there  remains  the 
danger  that  individuals  of  the  Revision  Committee  might  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously be  subject  to  the  machinations  of  designing  manufacturers  such  that 
standards  might  be  set  high  or  low  according  to  certain  selfish  interests.  Such 
danger  would  be  at  once  eliminated  if  the  reasons  for  the  standards  were  officially 
set  forth  for  the  information  and  free  criticism  of  the  whole  profession. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  colleges  of  pharmacy  are  today  suffering  from  the 
fact  that  the  student  fixes  his  attention  upon  the  securing  of  his  license  to  practice 
pharmacy ;  that  he  pursues  instruction  in  various  scientific  branches — notably  in 
analytic  chemistry,  pharmacognosy,  and  chemic  and  pharmaceutic  technology — 
because  he  realizes  that  he  must  possess  a  certain  amount  of  information  in  these 
scientific  subjects  in  order  to  be  able  to  pass  the  state  board  examinations.  As 
soon  as  the  candidate  becomes  a  licentiate  he  too  commonly  devotes  himself  to  the 
merely  mercantile  aspect  of  his  profession,  and  relies  upon  the  manufacturer  to 
4  furnish  the  really  scientific  knowledge  which  he  himself  should  have  acquired 
and  professionally  applied.  The  trouble  is  that  the  preliminary  educational 
requirement  and  the  college  training  received  by  being  adjusted  to  the  inadequate 
established  state  board  standards  .fail  to  carry  the  student  to  that  excellence  in 
scientific  knowledge  which  would  cause  him  to  feel  entirely  competent  himself  to 
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handle  the  immense  scientific  problems  of  the  drug  trade  of  today.  If,  instead  of 
stopping  short  of  this  standard  of  excellence,  the  preliminary  education  and  phar- 
maceutic collegiate  training  were  extended  sufficiently,  the  graduate  would  no 
longer  consider  himself  a  mere  tyro  in  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  profession,  but 
would  feel  fully  competent  to  stand  upon  his  own  qualifications. 

The  unfortunate  predominance  of  the  mercantile  side  of  the  retail  drug  trade 
over  the  professional  side,  is  due  again  to  this  same  difficulty  of  insufficient  train- 
ing. The  business  of  the  drug  store  laboratory,  if  it  fully  perform  its  mission, 
requires  such  an  extraordinarily  complete  scientific  training  that,  with  the  usual 
training  of  the  present  day,  those  who  must  confront  these  problems  are  appalled 
by  their  immensity,  weakly  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  manufacturer,  and  if 
I  they  ever  were  competent  to  make  a  beginning  along  independent  lines  and  to 
progress  from  that  beginning  to  its  full  fruition,  their  initial  possibilities  wither 
and  die  from  inanition.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  condition  except  to  prohibit 
the  entrance  into  the  profession  of  all  except  those  who  are  so  reasonably  well 
qualified  that  they  are  in  the  best  sense  competent  to  begin  and  continue  the  attack 
'     upon  their  great  problems. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  numerous  opportunities  (now  neg- 
lected) for  the  employment  of  the  talents  of  thoroughly  scientific  pharmacists. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  of  these  avenues  has  already  been  suggested  to  the 
/  profession  in  the  field  of  clinic  analysis.  It  has  been  proposed  to  have  a  joint 
examining  committee  designated  by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  The  duty  of  this  committee  would  be  to 
examine  and  issue  certificates  to  those  who  have  passed  special  examinations  and 
have  so  become  entitled  to  call  themselves  certified  clinic  analysts.  ]\Ien  who  had 
run  the  gauntlet  of  these  examinations  W'Ould  at  once  receive  the  confidence  of  the 
medical  profession,  which  would  soon  learn  to  submit  to  them,  for  chemic  and 
microscopic  examination,  urine,  sputum,  etc.,  analyses  of  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  practice  of  medicine;  which  analyses  the  physicians  are  too  busy  or  too 
unpracticed  to  perform ;  and  which  analyses  should  properly  be  made  in  the  drug 
store  laboratories.  The  respect  and  good  feeling  between  the  professions  of  medi- 
cine and  pharm.acy  which  would  be  engendered  by  this  favorable  relationship, 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

A  great  change  is  at  present  imminent  in  the  materia  medica.  Owing  to  the 
facility  with  which  those  schooled  in  synthetic  organic  chemistry  are  able  to  turn 
out  new  synthetic  drugs,  the  drug  market  has  been  flooded  w-ith  a  whole  host  of 
so-called  remedies,  many  of  which,  after  a  brief  vogue  (secured  perhaps  through 
clinic  reports  influenced  by  purchase)  disappear  wholly  or  completely  from  view. 
The  pharmacist  is  thus  compelled  to  carry  an  immense  line  of  unprofitable  goods, 
while  the  public  health  is  exploited  and  jeopardized  in  wholesale  therapeutic 
experimentation.  Many  of  these  synthetics  are  also  the  subject  of  unjust  product- 
patents  issued  to  citizens  of  foreign  countries  which  do  not  grant  equal  patent 
rights  to  American  citizens.  The  intelligent  criticism  of  a  great  body  of  scien- 
tifically trained  pharmacists  would  undoubtedly  aid  in  narrowing  the  materia 
medica  to  rational  lines,  and  would  be  potent  in  influencing  Congress  so  to  amend 
the  patent  laws  that  aliens  would  be  denied  greater  patent  rights  in  the  United 
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States  than  would  be  granted  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  aHens' 
native  lands. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  recommended  that  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  adopt  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Legislation  is  instructed  to 
conduct  a  campaign  having  as  its  purpose  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard 
for  pharmaceutic  licensure  throughout  the  United  States :  and  that  this  standard 
shall,  as  a  minimum,  be  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a 
standard  high  school,  a  pharmaceutic  collegiate  education  of  three  years  of 
eight  months  each,  and  correspondingly  searching  state  board  examinations. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Legislation  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  is  instructed  to  conduct  a  campaign  having  as  its  end 
the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Medical  Association,  to  examine  applicants  who  desire  to 
have  the  right  to  publish  themselves  and  do  business  as  certified  analysts. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Legislation  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  is  instructed  to  conduct  a  campaign  having  as  its  end 
the  establishment  of  patent  reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  so  that  citizens  of  foreign  countries  shall  be  denied  by  the  United 
States  greater  patent  rights  than  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be 
granted  by  the  respective  foreign  countries. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  recommends  to  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia,  that  they  shall  issue 
a  supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  supplement  there  shall  be  set  forth 
intelligibly  the  reason  for  each  requirement  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  especially  for 
the  standards  of  purity  and  strength  of  the  substances  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
that  in  the  traffic  in  drugs  between  the  public  and  the  retail  druggists,  the  retail 
druggists  are  responsible  to  the  pul)lic  for  the  adherence  of  their  vended  Phar- 
macopoeia and  Formulary  preparations  to  the  established  standards,  and  that  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  recommends  that  pharmacists  should  in- 
dividually or  co-operatively  subject  all  articles  so  vended  to  analytic  inspection 
and  control. 

Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Piiiladelphl\. 


THE  PHARMACOPCEIA,  THE  PHARMACIST  AND  THE  PHYSICIAN. 


E.   GOODMAN,   PH.   G.,    M.   D. 


The  experience  of  a  lifetime  in  the  field  of  pharmacy  and  medicine,  convinces 
me  that  in  the  last  decades,  we  have  pursued  a  mistaken  policy.  The  aim  of 
pharmacists  has  been  to  haul  the  public  in  the  same  wagon  with  the  physician, 
whereas  each  should  have  been,  carried  in  a  separate  vehicle. 

The  present  relation  of  physicians  and  pharmacists  is  an  anachronism.  The 
inception  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  was  due  to  the  needs  of  physicians,  who  at  that 
time  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  chemistry,  materia  medica,  pharmacognosy  and 
therapeutics,  but  depended  implicitly  on  the  special  training  and  learning  of  the 
pharmacists  for  the  means  of  medication. 

The  outcome  of  this  status  was  that  the  physicians  and  pharmacists  got  together, 
the  physicians  naming  the  remedies  of  their  choice  and  the  pharmacists  elaborating 
ways  and  means  to  produce  the  most  potent  and  palatable  preparations  from  the 
crude  drugs.     The  selected  list  of  remedies  was  then  assembled  into  a  work  and 
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the  sanction  of  the  government  obtained  to  make  this  work  the  estabhshed 
authority  for  all  pharmacists,  so  that  all  the  preparations  in  use  by  physicians 
might  have  an  established  standard  of  strength  and  quality.  Therefore,  the 
original  design  of  the  Pharmacopaia  was — a  standard  for  pharmacy  and  a  guide- 
book for  physicians. 

This  little  work  proved  a  stimulus  for  ambitious  workers,  who  collected  data 
relating  to  all  crude  drugs,  compiled  histories,  commenced  research  work,  estab- 
lished tests  for  identity,  purity  and  strength,  wrote  up  the  therapeutic  actions  of 
medicines  and  their  poisonous  properties,  and  elaborated  working  formulae  for 
making  the  best  and  most  dependable  preparations. 

The  result  was  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  a  partnership  collaboration  between 
physician  and  pharmacist.  Wood  and  Bache,  Stille  and  Maisch  were  the  pioneers 
in  this  line  of  work. 

But — this  co-operative  work  gave  to  each  the  knowledge  of  the  other  and  each 
began  to  use  it  for  personal  profit  and  usurped  the  prerogatives,  one  of  the  other. 
In  time,  we  find  the  physician  the  principal  research  worker,  and  that  a  rival  to 
the  physician,  sprang  up  in  the  person  of  the  pharmaceutic  manufacturer,  who 
cut  his  rival,  the  pharmacist,  out  in  the  affections  of  the  physician.  So,  in  these 
times,  it  is  the  manufacturing  chemist  and  pharmaceutic  and  biologic  manufac- 
turer, who  furnishes  the  pharmacopoeia  for  physicians,  and  not  the  pharmacists. 

But  another  factor  has  also  entered  the  field  of  therapeutics — the  public.  It, 
in  turn,  has  absorbed  the  knowledge  of  the  family  physician,  or  been  "put  wise" 
by  printed  "family  doctors"  and  the  advertisements  of  proprietary  medicine  con- 
cerns. The  pharmacist  is  therefore  now  compelled  to  take  his  orders  from  three 
sources,  viz :  the  progressive  physician,  the  conservative  physician  and  the  public — 
and  does  a  little  on  his  own  hook  besides. 

Progressive  physicians  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  something  new  and  better 
and  are  continually  changing  their  materia  medica.  They  discard  the  older 
remedies  and  preparations  for  the  latest.  Tr.  Iron,  as  a  remedy  for  diphtheria, 
has  in  turn  been  displaced  by  papoid,  by  mercury  bichloride,  by  Loeffler's  Solution, 
by  Tr.  Iodine,  and  lastly  by  diphtheria  antitoxin.  Tr.  Iron,  as  a  chalybeate,  has 
been  displaced  in  turn,  by  the  scale  salts  of  iron,  the  peptonates  and  nucleates ;  the 
base,  by  manganese,  copper  and  vanadium.  Iron,  as  a  haemostatic,  has  been 
displaced,  in  turn  by  calcium  chloride,  adrenalin  hydrochloride  and  stypticin. 
Silver  nitrate  has  been  displaced  by  the  nucleates  and  colloidal  silver.  Potassium, 
by  sodium,  strontium  and  oleaginous  bases. 

The  conservative  doctor  is  loath  to  let  go  of  time  tried  remedies,  which  have 
stood  him  in  good  stead  and  still  clings  to  his  calomel,  opium  and  bismuth,  his 
galenicals  and  elixirs,  his  pills  and  powders,  liniments  and  lotions,  plasters  and 
ointments. 

The  public  exercises,  in  a  ten  fold  greater  degree,  its  prerogative  of  self-medica- 
tion. It  uses  indiscriminately  all  the  remedies  it  ever  heard  of,  ranging  from  "old 
granny"  household  remedies  to  the  latest  synthetics,  from  homeopathics  to  nar- 
cotics and  from  patents  to  poisons.  Antikamnia.  aspirin,  aloin,  strjxhnine,  bella- 
donna pills,  cascara  aromatic,  purgens  tablets,  galangal  root,  zedoary,  catnip,  ergot 
and  hundreds  of  others,  are  ordered  with  a  nonchalence  and  authority  which  are 
astounding.  Now  still  a  fourth  factor  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  vending  of  medi- 
cines and  drugs  and  that  is — the  legislature.     It  orders  what  may  and  what  may 
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not  be  sold ;  by  whom  and  to  whom  it  may  not  be  sold ;  for  what  purposes  it  may 
and  for  what  purposes  it  may  not  be  sold ;  in  what  strengths  it  may  and  may  not 
be  sold ;  how  it  must  be  labeled,  how  it  must  be  registered  and  how  it  must  stand 
the  tests  for  purity  and  strength. 

And  the  distraught  druggist  must  stand  as  a  buffer  for  all  these  various  on- 
slaughts. Can  you  blame  him,  then,  if  he  demands  a  safeguard  against  each?  He, 
no  longer,  must  serve  the  old  time  doctor  alone,  but  the  new  doctor,  the  insistent 
public  and  the  fastidious  legislature.  Therefore,  he  desires  an  authoritative  work, 
which  shall  include  all  the  demands  made  upon  him.  If  our  government  decrees 
to  be  a  paternal  government,  it  must  be  paternal  not  only  to  one  class,  but  to  all 
classes.  The  druggist  must,  therefore,  have  just  as  authoritative  a  formula  for 
Godfrey's  cordial,  Dewee's  carminative  and  Jackson's  pectoral  syrup,  as  for 
paregoric,  laudanum  or  elixir  heroin.  He  is  just  as  much  in  need  of  complete 
information  regarding  galenicals,  as  he  is  of  antitoxins,  bacterins  and  vaccines. 

On  the  other  hand,  physicians  no  longer  care  for  pharmacopoeial  remedies,  or 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  They  look  to  the  laboratories,  the  manufacturers  and  the 
clinicians  for  their  remedies.  They  no  longer  rely  upon  a  fixed  dose  and  certain 
result,  but  are  guided  by  clinical  and  bedside  experience.  They  have  little  use  for 
the  old  time  drug  stores ;  they  keep  their  armamentarium  in  their  office  or  hospital ; 
they  dispense,  as  well  as  prescribe;  they  rely  more  on  mechanical,  hygienic  and 
prophylactic  treatment,  than  on  medication. 

Physicians  and  pharmacists  having  thus  grown  apart,  each  must  look  to  his  own 
wants.  The  pharmacist  is  a  purveyor  and  must  therefore  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  all  his  patrons ;  he  is  answerable  to  all  classes  of  physicians,  to  the  public 
and  to  the  law  and  must  therefore  have  the  protecting  influence  of  each — authority. 
Whereas  the  Pharmacopoeia  sufficed  when  he  served  only  one  master,  now  that 
he  must  serve  three,  nothing  short  of  an  abridged  dispensatory  will  satisfy  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  physician  is  the  apostle  of  progress ;  he  is  ever  striving  to 
break  away  from  old  methods  and  remedies ;  he  changes  his  materia  medica  to 
suit  himself ;  he  needs  his  own  authority  and  the  conservatives  must  follow  in  his 
wake,  if  they  would  maintain  their  professional  standing  and  success.  He  wants 
nothing  in  common  with  the  lay  doctors,  or  quacks ;  he  wants  his  own  standard 
of  quality.  Therefore,  a  Pharmacopoeia  along  old-time  lines  is  no  longer  sufficient, 
for  druggists  and  physicians  no  longer  want  to  be  bound  to  certain  remedies  for 
ten  years.  Practically,  the  result  has  already  been  accomplished  and  only  lacks 
elaboration  and  the  stamp  of  authority.  A  comprehensive  formulary  is  a  necessity 
and  besides  the  formulae,  it  should  contain  all  the  crude  drugs  in  common  use,  with 
their  official,  botanical  and  common  names ;  modes  of  identification,  sophistications, 
methods  of  preservation  and  indications  of  deterioration.  It  should  contain  all 
the  chemicals,  oils  and  other  preparations  in  common  use  with  tests  for  identity, 
purity  and  strength,  properties  and  uses.  In  fine,  the  future  pharmacopoeias 
should  be  abridged  dispensatories,  only  the  commercial  history,  botanical  descrip- 
tions and  therapeutic  actions  being  eliminated. 

The  physicians  have  adopted  as  their  standard  the  publications  of  the  Council 
on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  A.  M.  A.  So  we  find  the  divorce  actually 
accomplished  and  only  awaits  the  official  sanction. 
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(Continued  from  page  212.) 

special  methods. 
Acetanilidum. — The  melting  points  of  good  products  may  range  between 
112°  and  115°.  Chemical  authorities  give  figures  varying  from  112°  to  116° 
for  the  pure  substance.  A  boiling  point  determination  is  not  required  as  a 
test  of  purity.  The  U.  S.  P.  requirements  regarding  inorganic  impurities  are 
somewhat  vague;  foreign  pharmcopoeias  allow  limits  of  0.05  to  0.1  per  cent; 
products  containing  not  more  than  0.05  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  matter  are 
readily  obtainable. 

Acetonum. — The  tests  and  physical  constants  given  cannot  be  entirely  relied 
upon  to  determine  if  a  given  sample  contain  the  required  percentage  of  absolute 
acetone,  because  of  the  probable  presence  of  small  amounts  of  methyl  alcohol. 
Messinger's  method  is  generally  regarded  to  be  the  most  reliable  for  an  assay, 
although  it  includes  any  "acetone  oils"  that  may  be  present  also,  but  these,  when 
present  in  considerable  quantity,  are  detected  by  a  raised  boiling  point.  The 
details  may  be  conveniently  carried  out  as  follows :  About  2  gm.  of  acetone 
are  weighed  in  a  stoppered  weighing-bottle  containing  about  10  cc.  of  water, 
then  diluted  with  water  to  1  liter.  Of  this  solution,  20  cc.  are  mixed  with  25  cc. 
of  n/1  sodium  hydroxide  in  a  250  cc.  glass-stoppered  flask,  50  cc.  of  n/10  iodine 
added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  15  minutes.  It  is  then  acidulated  with 
about  25  cc.  of  n/1  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  liberated  excess  of  iodine  titrated 
with  n/10  sodium  thiosulphate.  Each  cc.  of  n/10  iodine  (0^16)  consumed  in  the 
formation  of  iodoform  corresponds  to  0.0009675  gm.  of  acetone.  A  blank  test 
should  be  made  with  the  reagents  and  any  iodine  consumed  deducted  from  that 
consumed  in  the  determination.  The  U.  S.  P.  boiling  point  applies  to  normal 
barometric  pressure  only.  Since  glass  loses  weight  during  contact  with  steam 
and  hot  water,  platinum  and  well-glazed  porcelain  dishes  are  preferable  for 
determining  the  non-volatile  matter. 

Acetphenetidinum. — A  melting  point  interval  of  134°  to  135°  is  slightly 
narrow,  as  satisfactory  products  often  begin  to  melt  at  about  133°.  Non-volatile 
matter  should  not  exceed  0.05  per  cent.  In  the  bromine  test  for  acetanilide,  the 
bromine  water  should  be  added  drop  by  drop,  with  agitation  after  each  addition, 
until  the  solution  is  permanently  yellow.  In  case  a  considerable  amount  of 
bromine  water  is  added  all  at  once,  a  turbidity  or  precipitate  is  liable  to  form  - 
with  pure  acetphenetidin.  The  second  test  for  acetanilide  is  superfluous ;  it  has 
been  found  faulty  and  misleading  by  various  analysts.  The  test  for  para- 
phenetidin  may  fail  to  show  presence  of  traces  of  this  unless  a  control  test  is 
made  with  a  sample  of  known  purity  and  the  resulting  colors  compared.  The 
delicacy  of  the  test  may  be  increased  by  boiling  1  gm.  of  acetphenetidin,  3  cc.  of 
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alcohol,  and  10  cc.  of  water  with  one  drop  of  n/10  iodine,  when  the  rose  tint 
produced  by  minute  traces  of  paraphenetidin  will  be  brought  out  more  distinctly. 
Pure  acetphenetidin  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste ;  the  U.  S.  P.  and  other  authorities 
state  that  it  is  tasteless. 

AciDUM  AcETicuM. — If  uon-volatile  matter  is  determined  after  supersaturation 
with  ammonia  water,  as  officially  directed,  allowance  should  be  made  for  non- 
volatile impurities  in  the  latter,  as  they  are  always  present  to  some  extent  in 
ammonia  that  has  been  kept  in  glass  containers.  It  seems  preferable  to  evaporate 
the  acid  without  previous  neutralization.  The  accuracy  of  the  permanganate  test 
can  be  increased  by  measuring  the  reagent  from  a  1  cc.  pipette  instead  of  dropping 
it,  assuming  a  drop  to  be  equal  to  0.05  cc,  also  by  at  least  doubling  all  the  quan- 
tities. Arsenic  is  considered  by  various  authorities  a  probable  impurity;  it  may 
be  detected  by  the  official  Gutzeit  test. 

AciDUM  AcETicuM  DiLiTUM. — Diluted  acids  are  required  (see  "Introductory 
Notices"  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  p.  lvii)  to  be  brought  to  the  strength  of  the  stronger 
acid  before  application  of  the  tests  given  for  the  stronger  acid,  or  a  proportion- 
ately larger  quantity  of  the  weaker  is  to  be  taken  for  each  test.  The  acid  is  too 
weak  for  direct  application  of  the  test  for  formic  and  sulphurous  acids  and  con- 
centration before  testing  is  likely  to  eliminate  these  volatile  impurities,  therefore 
it  seems  best  to  supersaturate  it  with  a  fixed  alkali,  then  evaporate  to  the  required 
volume,  before  .making  the  test. 

AciDUM  AcETicuM  Glaciale. — A  boiling  point  determination  is  not  necessary 
to  establish  purity  and  strength.  A  congealing  point  determination  gives  the 
strength  of  acids  above  95  per  cent,  at  least  as  accurately  as  a  titration,  in  shorter 
time  and  with  less  labor.  According  to  Ruedorf,  acetic  acid  containing  0.98  per 
cent,  of  water  congeals  at  14.8°;  that  containing  0.497  per  cent.,  at  15.65°;  the 
absolute  acid  at  1C.7°.  The  titration  is  more  conveniently  made  with  2  to  2.5  cc. 
of  the  acid,  as  3  cc.  require  more  than  50  cc.  of  normal  alkali. 

AciDUM  Benzoicum. — While  the  U.  S.  P.  includes  both  the  synthetic  and  the 
natural  acid  in  its  descriptions  and  tests,  these  do  not  distinguish  one  from  the 
other,  except  in  the  statement  that  the  acid  sublimed  from  benzoin  is  more  soluble 
in  water  and  has  a  lower  melting  point  than  that  made  by  toluol.  But,  as  will 
be  shown  later,  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  means  of  differentiation,  while  those 
who  purchase  natural  acid  at  a  cost  three  times  that  of  the  synthetic,  are  entitled 
to  what  they  pay  for.  In  chemical  literature  no  method  is  to  be  found  that  will 
afiford  a  sure  means  of  detecting  adulteration  or  substitution,  but  if  it  can  safely 
be  assumed,  what  is  generally  conceded  to  be  true,  that  natural  benzoic  acid  never 
contains  chlorine  in  organic  combination,  this  fact  can  be  utilized,  since  no  arti- 
ficial acid  free  from  chlorobenzoic  acid  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  placed  on 
the  market  at  a  cost  low  enough  to  make  substitution  and  adulteration  worth 
while.  If,  then,  no  chlorine  is  found  in  a  sample  when  tested  by  the  official 
method,  with  chlorine-free  calcium  carbonate,  it  may  be  considered  that  its  source 
was  benzoin,  solely,  natural  acid  made  from  hippuric  acid  no  longer  being  an 
article  of  commerce.  Unfortunately  the  natural  acid  of  the  market  nearly  always 
contains  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  metallic  chlorides,  and  this  fact  has  here- 
tofore been  considered  to  bar  this  means  of  differentiation.     Simple  as  it  seems, 
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the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find,  in  the  literature  treating  of  this  subject,  the 
suggestion  to  test  for  organic  chlorine  in  presence  of  the  inorganic  chlorine.  This 
may  be  done  by  quantitative  determinations  of  total  chlorine  and  of  inorganic 
chlorine  in  separate  portions  of  a  sample.  About  5  gm.  or  more,  after  conversion 
into  the  calcium  salt  with  an  excess  of  pure  calcium  carbonate  and  a  little  water, 
should  be  charred  in  a  platinum  dish  at  a  low  red  heat,  the  residue  extracted  with 
boiling  water,  dried,  and  incinerated  at  a  low  temperature.  The  ash  should  also 
be  extracted  with  boiling  water.  The  total  chlorine  may  then  be  determined  in 
the  combined  filtered  solutions,  preferably  by  Volhard's  method.  Another  portion 
of  the  sample  may  be  dissolved  in  weak  ammonia  water  (free  from  chloride), 
nitric  acid  added  until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place,  and  inorganic  chlorine 
determined  in  the  filtrate  by  the  same  method.  The  second  result  subtracted  from 
the  first,  gives  the  organic  chlorine,  of  which  synthetic  benzoic  acid  usually  con- 
tains 0.05  per  cent,  or  more.  If  the  two  results  are  the  same,  organic  chlorine  is 
absent,  and  the  sample  may  be  considered  free  from  adulteration  with  synthetic 
acid.  For  accurate  determinations  Volhard's  method  requires  that  the  silver 
chloride  be  removed  by  filtration  before  titrating  the  excess  of  silver  and  where 
such  small  quantities  of  chlorine  are  involved,  it  is  important  that  the  n/10  silver 
nitrate  should  not  be  more  than  0.2  cc.  in  excess,  according  to  A.  T.  Stuart  (Jour. 
Am.  Chem.  Soc,  1911,  v.  33,  p.  1344).  Benzoic  acid  from  benzoin,  as  now  found 
on  the  market,  contains  less  of  its  characteristic  impurities  than  formerly  and 
sometimes  scarcely  diflfers  in  solubility  and  melting  point  from  the  artificial  acid. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  best  grades  of  the  two  kinds,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  are  as  follows :  The  synthetic  acid  is  white,  in  thin, 
lustrous  scales,  and  has  an  odor  of  benzaldehyde;  the  natural  acid  is  yellowish- 
white,  in  small,  friable  acicular  crystals,  and  has  an  odor  of  benzoin,  quite  different 
from  that  of  benzaldehyde.  A  solution  of  about  0.5  gm.  of  the  first  in  10  cc.  of 
sulphuric  acid  should  not  be  darker  than  yellow  at  50°  ;  the  second  may  produce 
a  light  brown  solution  under  similar  conditions.  Both  kinds  should  not  contain 
more  than  0.05  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  matter. 

AcrouM  BoRicuM. — In  the  identity  test  with  turmeric  paper,  ammonia  changes 
the  color  to  greenish-black,  not  bluish-black,  as  stated.  The  test  for  arsenic,  as 
now  given,  permits  presence  of  at  least  20  parts  per  million,  which  seems  rather 
too  much,  when  it  is  considered  that  many  other  substances,  given  in  smaller  doses, 
are  limited  to  10  parts  per  million.  Glycerin  used  for  the  titration  should  be 
neutralized,  as  otherwise  the  result  will  be  a  little  too  high.  All  available  glycerin 
has  an  acid  reaction.  The  quantity  of  boric  acid  directed  for  the  titration  is  hardly 
sufficient  for  accurate  work ;  about  2.5  gm.  would  be  preferable,  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  liquid  contains  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  glycerin  at  the  end  of  the 
titration,  which,  according  to  R.  T.  Thompson,  is  necessary  for  correct  results. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  a  titration  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  purity 
of  boric  acid.  If  it  stands  the  other  U.  S.  P.  tests,  it  cannot  well  contain  more 
than  0.2  per  cent,  of  impurities. 

AciDUM  Camphoricum. — It  should  not  yield  more  than  0.05  per  cent,  of 
residue  on  incineration.  The  melting  point  has  been  found  to  vary  from  183''  to 
187°.    The  Brit.  Pharm.  Codex  considers  180°  the  lowest  that  may  be  permitted. 
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AciDUM  CiTRicuM. — The  U,  S.  P.  gives  no  tests  for  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids, 
unless  the  lime  water  identity  test  be  so  considered.  A  test  for  tartaric  acid  used 
by  a  number  of  foreign  pharmacopoeias  and  which  has  been  found  satisfactory, 
is  made  by  mixing  about  0.5  gm.  of  the  acid  with  5  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
porcelain  dish  and  heating  for  15  minutes  on  a  water-bath,  protecting  the  contents 
of  the  dish  from  dust  meanwhile.  No  color  darker  than  yellow  should  develop. 
In  presence  of  tartaric  acid  the  liquid  becomes  brown  to  black.  Oxalic  acid  is 
best  detected  by  the  test  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  for  oxalic  in  tartaric  acid.  Arsenic 
is  recognized  as  a  probable  impurity  by  several  foreign  pharmacopoeias.  Excessive 
amounts  can  be  detected  by  the  official  Gutzeit  test. 

AciDUM  Gallicum. — It  is  not  soluble  in  40  parts  of  ether,  as  stated  in  the  U. 
S.  P.  and  various  other  authorities.  A.  Seidell  found  it  soluble  in  72  parts  of 
absolute  ether  at  25°.  A  limit  of  0.1  per  cent,  of  ash  must  be  permitted.  A 
melting  point  determination  is  useless  as  a  test  of  purity,  owing  to  decomposition 
near  the  melting  temperature. 

AciDUM  Hydriodicum  Dilutum. — The  specific  gravity  in  the  U.  S.  P.  applies 
only  to  products  made  by  the  official  method,  containing  a  large  amount  of  potas- 
sium bitartrate.  A  purer  acid  of  the  same  strength  has  a  considerably  lower 
specific  gravity.  For  the  titration  with  silver  nitrate,  the  acid  should  be  diluted 
with  at  least  twice  as  much  water  as  is  directed,  to  prevent  reduction  of  silver  by 
the  hypophosphite  present.  A  glass-stoppered  flask  should  be  used.  No  test  is 
provided  for  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids,  which  may  be  fraudulently 
added.  For  their  detection  a  test  may  be  based  on  the  same  principle  as  is  used 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  test  for  hydrochloric  in  hydrobromic  acid,  substituting  ammonia 
water  for  ammonium  carbonate.  The  presence  of  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
however,  cannot  always  be  avoided  in  a  carefully  made  product. 

AciDUM  Hydrobromicum  Dilutum. — The  requirement  that  no  "appreciable" 
residue  should  remain  after  evaporation  of  10  cc,  is  subject  to  differences  of 
interpretation ;  a  well  made  product  should  not  leave  more  than  0.01  per  cent.  A 
treatment  with  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  as  a  preparation  for  the  test  for 
arsenic  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  as  the  arsenic  is  likely  to  be  volatilized 
in  the  process.  Volhard's  method  is  more  convenient  than  Mohr's  for  an  assay 
and  just  as  accurate. 

AciDUM  Hydrgchloricum. — It  should  not  contain  more  than  0.01  per  cent,  of 
non-volatile  matter.  The  preliminary  treatment  for  the  arsenic  test  should  be 
omitted,  as  the  arsenic  would  be  volatilized  as  arsenous  chloride.  The  U.  S.  P. 
test  for  free  chlorine  is  not  conclusive,  as  ferric  chloride,  present  in  permissible 
quantity,  may  liberate  iodine  under  the  conditions  of  the  test. 

AciDUM  Hydrocyanicum. — It  is  not  "completely"  volatilized  by  heat,  but 
should  not  leave  more  than  0.01  per  cent,  of  residue. 

Acidum  Hypophosphorosum. — Products  containing  much  oxalic  acid  and 
calcium  oxalate  have  been  found  in  this  market  during  recent  years  by  E.  L.  Patch, 
E.  H.  Gane,  and  others.  The  U.  S.  P.  has  no  test  for  this  dangerous  contamina- 
tion, the  entire  absence  of  which  should  be  demanded.  The  detection  of  oxalates 
may  be  slightly  complicated  by  the  presence  of  phosphoric,  phosphorous,  sul- 
phuric, or  tartaric  acid ;  a  precipitate  obtained  by  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride 
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and  an  excess  of  ammonia  may  consist  of  the  calcium  salts  of  any  of  these,  but 
if  this  be  found  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  absence  of  oxalic  acid  may  be 
assumed ;  any  portion  of  it  not  readily  soluble  should  be  further  examined  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  given  in  any  text  book  on  Qualitative  Analysis.  The  official 
test  for  a  limit  of  barium,  another  unnecessary  and  dangerous  impurity,  is  inade- 
quate, since  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  always  necessarily  present  to  some  extent, 
precipitates  barium  phosphate,  when  an  excess  of  ammonia  is  added.  This  is  then 
filtered  out,  before  the  test  for  barium  is  made  in  the  filtrate.  As  a  substitute  test 
the  writer  recommends  that  any  precipitate,  formed  when  the  acid  is  nearly 
neutralized  with  ammonia  water,  potassium  sulphate  added,  and  the  mixture 
allowed  to  stand  several  hours,  should  be  required  to  be  completely  soluble  in 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  to  show  absence  of  barium. 

Aciduni  Lacticum. — As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  journals  by  several  authors, 
the  concentrated  acid  of  the  market  is  a  mixture  of  lactic  acid  and  several  lactic 
anhydrides.  An  acid  having  the  specific  gravity  given  by  the  U.  S.  P.  contains 
from  72  to  7S  per  cent,  of  lactic  acid  and  about  15  per  cent,  of  anhydrides,  which 
are  convertible  into  lactic  acid  by  contact  with  alkali  or,  more  slowly  and  incom- 
pletely, by  dilution  with  water.  It  is  officially  described  as  being  colorless,  but 
market  products  always  have  a  slight  yellowish  tint.  The  ash  limit  is  placed  at 
1  per  cent.,  but  products  of  good  quality  now  do  not  yield  more  than  0.1  per  cent. 
The  official  test  for  glycerin  is  unsatisfactory,  because  zinc  lactate  is  taken  up  by 
alcohol  together  with  any  glycerin  present  and  the  taste  of  small  quantities  of 
the  latter  is  masked  thereby.  The  following  test  is  used  by  various  pharmacopoeias 
and  has  been  found  more  satisfactory :  The  concentrated  acid  is  added  drop  by 
drop  to  ether  of  U.  S.  P.  strength  and  the  mixture  shaken  after  addition  of  each 
drop.  Neither  a  transient  nor  a  permanent  turbidity  should  result.  When  the 
acid  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  glycerin,  a  turbidity  is  produced  after  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  to  5  cc.  of  ether.  When  the  addition  of  acid  is  continued,  the 
turbidity  finally  disappears.  Smaller  quantities  of  glycerin  can  be  detected  when 
absolute  ether  is  used.  The  U.  S.  P.  gives  no  test  for  detection  of  additions  such 
as  tartaric,  citric,  oxalic,  and  phosphoric  acids.  A  test  given  by  most  foreign 
pharmacopoeias  consists  in  heating  the  acid  with  an  excess  of  lime  w-ater.  No 
turbidity  should  be  produced.  Cold  titration  with  alkali  and  phenolphthalein  gives 
the  actual  lactic  acid  together  with  a  small  amount  of  anhydride,  which  is  hydrated 
during  the  titration.  Subsequent  heating  with  an  excess  of  alkali  gives  the 
remainder  of  anhydride.  The  assay  may  be  carried  out  conveniently  as  follows : 
.About  5  gm.  of  the  sample  are  weighed  in  a  stoppered  weighing  bottle,  diluted 
with  50  cc.  of  water,  and  titrated  with  n/1  alkali  until  the  entire  solution  becomes 
momentarily  pink  after  mixing.  The  result  is  calculated  as  lactic  acid.  The 
solution  is  then  heated  for  half  an  hour  with  25  cc.  more  of  n/1  alkali  on  a  water- 
bath,  cooled,  and  the  excess  of  alkali  determined  with  n/1  acid.  The  alkali  con- 
sumed in  the  second  titration  represents  the  anhydrides,  which  are  calculated  in 
terms  of  lactic  acid,  for  convenience.  (See  also  E.  Elvove,  Am.  Jour.  Phar.,  1911, 
v.  83,  p.  14.) 

Acidum  Nitricum. — It  should  not  contain  more  than  0.01  per  cent,  of  non- 
volatile matter.  A  test  for  arsenic  is  unnecessary,  as  this  is  very  improbable  as  an 
impurity ;  no  other  recognized  authority  gives  a  test  for  it.     The  official  test,  if 
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considered  necessary,  should  be  modified  by  evaporating  the  acid  to  dryness  on  a 
water-bath  before  the  treatment  with  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids.  The  official 
test  for  sulphuric  acid  does  not  prove  "absence,"  but  merely  defines  a  limit. 

Acidum  Oleicum. — The  specific  gravity  of  products  of  U.  S.  P.  standard  may 
vary  from  0.890  to  0.896  at  25°.  It  should  not  leave  more  than  0.1  per  cent,  of 
residue  on  incineration.  The  alcohol  test  for  fixed  oils  has  been  shown  by  J.  F. 
Woolsey  and  C.  H.  Ballinger  to  be  incapable  of  detecting  an  admixture  of  50  per 
cent.  The  official  test  for  "undecomposed  fat"  in  stearic  acid  can  be  recommended 
as  a  satisfactory  substitute.  It  also  shows  presence  of  hydrocarbon  oils.  The 
lead  test  for  limits  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids  is  too  stringent  for  a  product  made 
by  the  official  directions  and  is  also  defective  in  other  respects.  Since  the  limits  of 
these  acids  are  fixed  by  the  congealing  point,  this  test  is  superfluous.  A  test  for 
free  mineral  acids,  which  may  be  present  when  the  older  methods  of  manufacture 
are  used,  might  well  be  added.  If  the  acid  be  shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  the  separated  water  should  not  be  acid  to  methyl  orange.  Determinations 
of  acid,  saponification,  and  iodine  values  have  been  recommended,  but  seem 
unnecessary. 

Acidum  Phosphoricum. — While  the  U.  S.  P.  allows  10  parts  of  arsenic  per 
million,  products  containing  less  than  half  this  amount  are  now  readily  obtained. 
The  U.  S.  P.  table  of  specific  gravities  and  percentages  has  been  found  somewhat 
inaccurate  and  should  not  be  relied  upon  for  precise  adjustments  of  strength.  The 
official  method  of  titration,  as  modified  in  1907,  has  been  found  by  J.  Rosin  to 
give  results  agreeing  within  0.2  per  cent,  with  the  results  obtained  by  gravimetric 
determination  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate.  It  is  necessary  to  adhere  closely  to 
the  prescribed  details  regarding  the  ratio  of  sodium  chloride  and  water  to  phos- 
phoric acid  for  accurate  results. 

Acidum  Salicylicum. — The  natural  acid  of  the  market  usually  has  a  slight 
yellowish  or  pinkish  tint  and  a  slight  odor,  but  the  synthetic  acid  should  be  white 
and  odorless.  A  melting  interval  of  156°  to  157°  is  too  narrow  for  the  available 
product.  G.  A.  Menge  found  the  corrected  melting  intervals  of  5  market  samples 
to  range  from  157.5°  to  158.9°.  Natural  acid,  as  found  in  commerce,  is  likely  to 
give  somewhat  lower  figures.  An  allowance  of  0.6  per  cent,  of  inorganic  im- 
purities is  unnecessarily  liberal;  not  more  than  0.1  per  cent,  should  be  present.  In 
the  test  for  coloring  matter  a  slight  yellowish  or  pinkish  tint  must  be  allowed  in 
the  case  of  natural  acid.  All  obtainable  synthetic  acid  gives  a  yellow  solution  in 
sulphuric  acid,  when  tested  as  officially  directed ;  natural  acid  may  produce  a  light 
brownish  solution. 

Acidum  Stearicum. — The  U.  S.  P.  test  for  "undecomposed  fat"  also  serves  as  a 
test  for  paraffin,  which  obviates  the  need  of  determining  the  acid  or  iodine  value 
for  detecting  such  admixture.  Absence  of  free  mineral  acid  may  be  established 
by  shaking  the  melted  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  cooling,  and  testing  the 
separated  water  with  methyl  orange. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum. — It  should  not  contain  more  than  0.01  per  cent,  of  non- 
volatile matter.  When  the  acid  is  neutralized  with  ammonia  water  before  volatil- 
izing, as  officially  directed,  the  non-volatile  matter  derived  from  this  should  be 
deducted.     It  is  preferable  to  evaporate  without  previous  neutralization  when  a 
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hood  having  good  draught  is  at  hand.     The  quantity   directed   for  titration   is 
entirely  too  much ;  not  much  more  than  1  cc.  of  concentrated  acid  should  be  taken. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum. — The  time  required  for  hydrolysis  of  the 
ethylsulphuric  acid  can  be  greatly  shortened  by  heating  with  an  excess  of  N/1 
alkali. 

Acidum  Sulphurosutn. — It  is  advisable  to  weigh  the  acid  in  a  glass-stoppered 
flask  large  enough  for  the  titration  and  containing  enough  water  to  prevent  loss  of 
sulphur  dioxide  by  volatilization. 

Acidum  Tartaricum. — Arsenic  is  considered  to  be  a  possible  contamination  by 
some  authorities.  The  U.  S.  P.  Gutzeit  test  may  be  used  for  detecting  excessive 
quantities. 

Acidum  Trichloraccticum. — The  melting  point  may  be  expected  to  vary  from 
the  official  figures  (52°)  ;  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  gives  55°,  the  Swiss  56°. 
As  this  acid  is  extremely  hygroscopic,  a  melting  point  determination  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  is  impracticable.  It  should  not  leave  more  than  0.05  per  cent, 
of  residue  on  volatilization.  The  ferric  chloride  identity  test  should  be  omitted,  as 
the  pure  acid  gives  no  color.  In  addition  to  the  U.  S.  P.  tests,  the  ferrous  sulphate 
test,  made  in  the  usual  way,  should  not  give  a  reaction  for  nitric  acid  and  silver 
nitrate  should  show  not  more  than  slight  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LISTER  AND  LISTERISM. 

A  man  who  leaves  his  name  in  his  native  language  as  the  description  of  an  art 
which  has  saved  millions  of  lives  in  his  lifetime  is  rare  in  human  history,  and  such 
a  man  was  Joseph  Lister,  the  discoverer  of  the  antiseptic  system  of  treatment  in 
surgery.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Jackson  Lister,  F.  R.  S.,  a  distinguished 
microscopist  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  birthplace  was  Upton 
in  Essex,  and  after  his  elementary  education  at  Friends'  schools  he  completed  his 
classical  and  mathematical  studies  at  University  College,  London,  graduating  as 
B.  A.  Lond.  in  1847.  He  continued  at  the  college  as  a  medical  student,  and  became 
M.  B.  Lond.  and  F.  R.  C.  S.  Eng.  in  1852.  After  a  short  period  at  University 
College  Hospital  as  a  resident  surgeon  he  visited  Edinburgh,  taking  with  him  a 
letter  from  Professor  Sharpey,  then  of  world-wide  reputation,  to  Professor  Syme, 
who  held  the  Surgery  chair  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  the  visit  became  a 
sojourn  in  Scotland  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  he  had  dis- 
covered and  perfected  the  antiseptic  system  of  surgical  treatment,  filled  the  chairs 
of  Surgery  in  Glasgow  University  (1860-69)  and  in  Edinburgh  University 
(1869-77),  and  became  known  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  a  distinguished 
surgeon  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  humanity.  In  1856  he  married 
Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Professor  Syme,  and  became  an  extra-mural  lecturer  in 
surgery  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School,  which  he  retained  until  his  appointment 
to  the  Glasgow  chair.  He  was  a  chemist  and  histologist  of  no  mean  ability,  and 
was  quick  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  Pasteur's  work  on  fermentation,  which 
led  to  the  observation  that  that  process  and  putrefaction  are  the  result  of  micro- 
organisms living  upon  the  organic  matter  which  ferments  or  putrefies.     Hitherto 
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the  processes  were  regarded  as  chemical  changes,  inevitable  as  effervescence  when 
a  carbonate  and  an  acid  are  mixed.  It  was  Lister  who  linked  together  Pasteur's 
researches  on  fermentation  that  had  gone  wTong  owing  to  foreign  germs,  with 
the  "surgical  fever,"  which  at  that  time  was  the  scourge  of  hospitals,  and  he 
patiently  experimented  until  he  proved  that  by  the  application  of  germicidal  pro- 
tection to  wounds  they  healed  "by  first  intention"  far  more  frequently  than  by  the 
old  and  recognized  methods.  His  discovery  was  announced  in  1865,  but  several 
years  elapsed  before  there  was  much  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  discovery — 
the  methods  were  crude  and  the  antiseptic  preparations  clumsy  and  complicated. 
Lister  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of  methods  and  preparations,  pharma- 
cists in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  helping  him.  In  1869  he  succeeded  his  father-in- 
law  in  the  Edinburgh  chair,  and  then  the  antiseptic  treatment  began  to  be  better 
appreciated,  while  graduates  from  Edinburgh  carried  the  rationale  of  the  treat- 
ment to  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  it  came  to  be  more  commonly  used.  Lister  had 
helpers  in  its  improvement,  not  the  poorest  helpers  being  the  critics.  We  need  not 
elaborate  the  progress  of  Listerism;  today  it  means  the  performance  of  surgical 
operations  under  germless  or  aseptic  conditions,  and  it  means  for  the  human  race 
successful  surgical  treatment  of  diseases  which  were  invariably  fatal  forty  years 
ago,  because  of  the  putrefaction  which  followed  the  surgeon's  knife.  Lister  was 
called  to  King's  College,  London,  in  1877,  and  remained  there  until  1893  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Surgery,  meanwhile  having  a  lucrative  practice  as  a  consultant. 
He  had  many  academic  and  scientific  honors,  became  a  Baronet  in  1883,  and  a 
Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1897,  the  latter  honor  being  for  the  first  time 
conferred  on  a  medical  practitioner,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  receive  the 
Order  of  Merit  from  King  Edward  VII.,  whom  he  had  attended  when  he  was 
operated  upon  for  appendicitis  by  Sir  Frederick  Treves.  He  influenced  pharmacy 
in  so  far  as  Listerism  has  called  for  new  chemical  and  galenical  preparations. 
This  ancient  class  of  preparations  was  changed  by  Lister  calling  for  a  protective 
basis  which  he  found  in  the  paraffins.  The  demand  for  antiseptic  dressings  has 
created  a  new  pharmaceutical  industry,  and  Lord  Lister  was  as  interested  in  these 
minor  developments  of  his  discoveries  as  he  was  in  the  operative  side.  His  election 
in  1893  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain 
was  a  tribute  not  only  to  his  fame  as  a  surgeon,  but  his  accomplishments  in  chem- 
ical research.  He  was  a  frequent  guest  of  the  Society  during  his  active  years,  and 
it  is  well  when  the  world  pays  tribute  to  his  life's  work  that  we  pharmacists  should 
remember  that  pharmacists  worked  with  him  in  his  discovery,  and  that  he  was  the 
first  to  acknowledge  their  services  to  him. — Chemist  and  Druggist  (London). 


THE  NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS  OF  THE  CYNIC. 
"Happiness  is  the  voice  of  optimism,  of  faith,  of  simple  steadfast  love.  No 
cynic  or  pessimist  can  be  really  happy.  A  cynic  is  a  man  who  is  morally  near- 
sighted— and  brags  about  it.  He  sees  the  evil  in  his  own  heart,  and  thinks  he  sees 
the  w'orld.  He  lets  a  mote  in  his  eye  eclipse  the  sun.  An  incurable  cynic  is  an 
individual  who  should  long  for  death — for  life  cannot  bring  him  happiness,  and 
death  might.  The  keynote  of  Bismarck's  lack  of  happiness  was  his  profound 
distrust  of  human  nature." — William  George  Jordan. 
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THE  OFFICLM.  TESTS  FOR  CREOSOTE. 


JOSEPH  W.  ENGLAND.* 


The  tests  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (VIII)  for  Creosote  are  indefinite  and 
unsatisfactory. 

The  therapeutically  active  ingredients  are  chiefly  the  ethers  guaiacol  fb.p.  200^ 
C.)  and  creosol  (b.p.  219°  C.)  with  the  alcohols  phenol  (b.p.  182' C.  B.  P.), 
paracreosol  (b.p.  203°  C),  dimethyl-guaiacol  (b.p.  230°  C.)  and  propyl-guaiacol 
(b.p.  241°  C),  (Food  and  Drugs,  E.  J.  Parry,  1911,  454).  Guaiacol  and  creosol 
are  closely  related,  chemically,  the  former  being  methyl  catecholate  (CsH, 
(OCHsOH)  ),  and  the  latter,  methyl  homocatecholate  (CgHsCH.^  (OCH3OH)). 

Allen  states  (Commercial  Organic  Analysis,  A.  H.  Allen  (1900),  Vol.  II,  Part 
II.  279)  that  "Phenol  is  present  in  genuine  wood-tar  creosote  in  very  small  quan- 
tity, the  creosols  in  somewhat  larger,  and  the  xylenols  in  sensible  proportions ;  but 
the'  two  chief  constituents  are  guaiacol  and  creosol.  In  Rhenish  creosote, 
guaiacol  predominates,  but  a  sample  of  Morson's  creosote  from  'Stockholm  tar,' 
examined  bv  the  author,  boiled  at  217°  C,  and  consisted  chefly  of  creosol."  He 
writes  (p.  285),  that  the  range  of  boiling  point  from  200  to  220°  C.  "admits  creosol 
to  an  equality  with  guaiacol  as  a  legitimate  and  valuable  constituent  of  creosote, 
which  would  appear  to  be  justifiable  both  from  analog)-  and  from  what  is  posi- 
tivelv  known  of  the  therapeutic  action  of  creosol." 

There  are  considerable  difl:"erences'  of  opinion  regarding  the  percentage  of 
guaiacol  in  creosote.  Some  years  ago  it  was  believed  to  be  60  per  cent,  or  more, 
but  if  this  ever  was  the  case,  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  recent  years. 

Thus,  Behal  and  Choay,  in  1894  (Compt.  rend.  119,  116;  Abst.  J.  S.  C.  1,  1894. 
1087,  1187).  obtained  from  beechwood  creosote  (two  samples),  respectively,  39 
and  39  per  cent,  of  monophenols,  19.7  and  26.5  per  cent,  of  guaiacol,  and  40  and 
32.1  per  cent,  of  creosols  and  homologues. 

In  1899,  Kebler  (Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.  1899,  409)  found  the  proportion  of 
guaiacol  in  commercial  wood  creosote  to  range  from  nil  to  16  per  cent. 

In  1900,  Allen  wrote  (p.  283)  "in  consequence  of  the  large  demand  of  recent 
vears  for  guaiacol  and  its  preparations,  much  of  the  wood  creosote  now  sold  has 
been  deprived  of  its  guaiacol,  so  that  it  is  now  rare  to  find  specimens  contaimng 
even  20  per  cent,  of  that  constituent,"  and  Parry  (Foods  and  Drugs,  1911.  45d) 
states  that  "guaiacol  is  present  to  the  extent  of  about  15  to  25  per  cent." 

The  chief  tests  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  (VIII)  for  Creosote  are  the  gravity  (s.g. 
(corrected)  1.078  at  25°  C),  and  the  boiling  point  ("when  distilled  most  of  it 
comes  over  between  200  and  220°  C"). 


*Read  before  the  Scientific  Section  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch. 
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While  guaiacol  boils  at  200  to  205°  C,  creosol  at  219^  C.  and  the  monophenols 
at  less  than  200°  C.  (the  boiling  point  of  phenol  is  182°  C.  (B.  P.)— 188°  C.  (U. 
S.  P.)  ),  it  is  apparently  possible  (1)  to  distill  off  the  low-boiling  phenols  and 
reserve,  (2)  to  distill  off  all  or  a  part  of  the  guaiacol  and  (3)  to  add  the  reserved 
low-boiling  monophenols  to  the  high-boiling  creosol  and  obtain  a  product  that  will 
comport  with  the  U.  S.  P.  standards. 

In  this  way  creosote  can  be  deguaiacolized,  and  a  product  worth  about  $2.40  a 
pound  can  be  obtained  from  one  worth  about  75  cents  a  pound,  and  the  residue 
can  be  sold  for  creosote  at  75  cents. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  seeks  to  prevent  such  a  practice  by  requiring  that  when 
creosote  is  distilled  "most  of  it"  (a  most  indefinite  statement)  comes  over  between 
200  and  220°  C,  evidently  assuming  that  if  the  product  contains  much  phenol  it 
will  boil  at  a  lower  boiling  point  than  200°  C.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Kebler  has  shown  (Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.,  1899,  410)  that  the  fraction  of 
creosote  coming  over  between  200  and  210°  C.  may  contain  a  goodly  per  cent,  of 
phenol  having  a  boiling  point  of  20°  below  the  lowest  boiling  point,  and  the  same 
fraction  may  contain  more  than  one-third  its  weight  of  creosol,  a  body  having  the 
boiling  point  of  219°  C. 

Experiments  made  by  H.  M.  Sechler  in  the  Analytical  Laboratory  of  the  Smith, 
Kline  &  French  Company,  show  that  when  phenol  is  added  to  creosote  or  guaiacol, 
the  mixture  does  not  boil  at  188°  C.  (the  boiling  point  of  phenol  is  "not  higher 
than  188°  C"),  but  a  number  of  degrees  higher,  depending  upon  the  percentage 
added.  Doubtless  some  of  the  lower-boiling  liquid  is  vaporized  by  the  heat,  but 
the  boiling  point  of  the  mixture  is  higher  than  that  of  the  lower-boiling  liquid 
added. 

The  results  obtained  were: 

Creosote  B.  P 208.5°  C. 

Phenol  B.  P 188     °  C. 

Creosote  75%)  p    p  iqq  ^o  p 

Phenol      25%j:  ^-   ^ ^-^^'^    ^• 

Guaiacol  B.  P 204.5°  C. 

Guaiacol  75%]  p    p  .q-  ^ 

Phenol     25%f  ^-   ^ ^^^-^    ^■ 

Five  samples  of  Creosote  marketed  by  American  manufacturers  and  guaranteed 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  have  been  examined  by  M.  Becker  in  the 
Analytical  Laboratory  of  Smith,  Kline  &  French  Co.  The  percentages  of  distillate 
obtained  were  by  volume.  The  specific  gravitv  of  each  sample  at  25°  C.  was 
1.080. 

No.  1  vaporized  at  198°  C.  and  gave  8  per  cent,  of  distillate  below  200°  C. ; 
between  200  and  215°  C.  it  yielded  80  per  cent.,  and  between  200  and  220°  C,  84 
per  cent. 

No.  2  vaporized  at  198°  C.  and  gave  28  per  cent,  of  distillate  below  200°  C. ; 
between  200  and  215°  C.  it  yielded  60  per  cent.,  and  between  200  and  220°  C,  64 
per  cent. 

No.  3  vaporized  at  195°  C.  and  gave  36  per  cent,  of  distillate  below  200°  C. ; 
between  200  and  215°  C.  it  yielded  58  per  cent.,  and  between  200  and  220°  C,  62 
per  cent. 


Sp.  Gr. 

Guaiacol 
Percent 

1 

1.0815 

21.0 

3    • 

1.0820 

19.8 

3 

1.0800 

23 
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No.  4  vaporized  at  197°  C.  and  gave  24  per  cent,  of  distillate  below  200°  C. ; 
between  200  and  215°  C.  it  yielded  64  per  cent.,  and  between  200  and  220°  C,  68 
per  cent. 

No.  5  vaporized  at  198°  C.  and  gave  8  per  cent,  of  distillate  below  200°  C. ; 
between  200  and  215°  C.  it  yielded  80  per  cent.,  and  between  200  and  220°  C,  84 
per  cent. 

A  sample  of  Morson's  English  creosote  was  examined,  also,  and  found  to  have 
the  specific  gravity  of  1.083  at  25°  C.  It  vaporized  at  203°  C.  and  gave  80  per 
cent,  of  distillate  between  203°  and  215°  C,  and  94  per  cent,  between  203°  and 
220°  C. 

Parry  (Food  and  Drugs,  1911,  455)  claims  that  "a  good  creosote  should  have  a 

specific  gravity  of  at  least  that  required  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  preferably 

a  little  higher — up  to  1.085.     1.085  at  15.5°  C.  (B.  P.  temperature;  about  equals 

1.079  at  25°  C,  U.  S.  P.  temperature,  J.  W.  E.)     On  fractionation,  three  typical 

samples  gave  the  following  results  with  which  pure  samples  will  approximately 

correspond" : 

Under 

200°  C  200-205°  C  205-210°C  210-215°C  215-220°C 

Percent  Percent        Percent  Percent  Percenv 

6  39                   22  25  6 

7.5  40                   20  23  7 

5  35                   24  22  10 

Parry's  experiments  show  that  from  81  to  86  per  cent,  of  English  creosote  distils 
between  200  and  215°  C,  and  6  to  10  per  cent,  between  215  and  220°  C. ;  or  90  to 
92  per  cent,  between  200  and  220°  C. 

Pure  guaiacol  was  formerly  described  as  a  liquid,  but  has  been  obtained  by 
Behal  and  Choay  (Comp.  rend.  116  (1893)  197)  as  a  white  solid  liquefying  at 
28.5°  to  33°  C. 

The  specific  gravity  of  liquid  guaiacol  at  15°  C.  is  from  1.143  to  1.149  (Com- 
mercial Organic  Analysis,  Allen,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  273). 

The  specific  gravity  of  creosol  at  13°  C.  is  1.0894  (Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chem- 
istry, 1894,  271). 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  phenols  of  creosote  is  probably  much  lower  than  that 
of  guaiacol  or  creosol. 

Creosote  varies  greatly  in  its  percentages  of  guaiacol,  creosol  and  monophenols. 
In  therapeutic  properties,  it  is  analogous  to  phenol,  being  antiseptic,  anesthetic 
and  antipyretic,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  more  powerful  in  action.  Creosote  de- 
pends for  its  activity  not  only  upon  its  guaiacol  and  creosol,  which  together  are 
present  in  the  larger  proportions,  but  also,  upon  its  monophenols,  which  Behal 
and  Choay  (previously  quoted)  found  to  the  extent  of  39  per  cent.,  these  (in 
creosote)  distilling  between  200  and  220°  C. 

Since  "Creosote  is  more  efficient  than  either  of  its  principal  constitue-nts, 
guaiacol  or  creosol,  even  if  given  in  proportionate  dose"'  (Pharmacology  and 
Therapeutics,  Reynold  Webb  Wilcox,  1905,  598),  its  activity  can  not  depend  upon 
guaiacol  or  creosol,  or  both  ;  it  must  depend  also  upon  its  monophenols.  While 
guaiacol  resembles  creosote  in  its  general  action,  it  is  much  more  powerful  in 
reducing  temperature  and  much  less  active  as  a  germicide  (U.  S.  D.  19  Edt.,  603). 

Hence,  it  would  appear  that  the  guaiacol-content  or  the  creosol-content  of  ere- 
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osote,  or  both,  are  not  indicative  of  therapeutic  strength,  and  that  the  best  pro- 
cedure, apparently,  for  the  Pharmacopoeia,  would  be  to  eliminate  the  phrase  "most 
of  it"  in  the  paragraph  "when  distilled  most  of  it  comes  over  between  200  and 
220°  C"  and  to  require  that,  when  distilled  between  200  and  220°  C,  a  certain 
specified  percentage  of  distillate  fby  rolume)  shall  be  obtained,  probably  between 
80  and  90  per  cent.,  as  indicated  by  the  experiments  of  Parry  and  Becker. 

It  might  be  desirable,  also,  to  raise  the  official  specific  gravity  of  creosote 
slightly,  so  as  to  ensure  the  presence  of  more  guaiacol.  The  higher  the  gravity 
the  greater  the  percentage  of  guaiacol,  since  guaiacol  has  the  highest  gravity  of  the 
several  principles  of  creosote.  The  U.  S.  P.  (VIII)  gravity  (corrected)  of  1.078 
at  25°  C.  is  about  1.085  at  15.5°  C.  (the  B.  P.  standard  is  not  below  1.079)  and 
this  is  lower  than  the  gravity  of  either  guaiacol  (1.143-1.149  at  15°  C.)  or  creosol 
(1.0894  at  13°  C).  As  has  been  shown  (Am.  Journ.  Pharm.,  L.  F.  Kebler,  1899. 
411),  a  gravity  of  1.070  at  15°  C.  can  be  easily  met  by  a  creosote  that  does  not 
contain  any  guaiacol.  Parry  recommends  a  gravity  of  1.085  at  15.5°  C.  or  about 
1.079  at  25°  C,  which  latter  is  practically  the  same  as  the  present  (corrected) 
U.  S.  P.  gravity  of  1.078  at  25°  C. 


ADULTERATION  OF  DRUGS.* 


ROBERT   S.    HILTXER,    CHIEF   OF   U.    S.    FOOD   AND  DRUG   IXSPECTIOX    LABORATORY 

AT  DENVER. 


The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  was  enacted  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  adulterated,  or 
misbranded,  or  poisonous,  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines  and  liquors.  I 
would  emphasize  the  words  adulterated,  poisonous  and  deleterious  drugs,  as  they 
are  in  line  with  what  I  have  to  say  this  evening  and  because  they  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  other  topics  on  the  program,  viz.,  the  "Richardson  amend- 
ment." 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  includes  under  the  term  drug  all  medicines  and  prep- 
arations recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary, 
for  internal  and  external  use,  and  any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances  intended 
to  be  used  for  the  cure,  mitigation  or  prevention  of  disease,  of  either  man  or  other 
animals.  This  little  word  drug  with  its  four  letters  is  fraught  with  a  mighty 
meaning.  By  the  provisions  of  this  law  it  embraces  within  its  scope  not  onlv  all 
the  products  enumerated  in  the  U.  S.  P.  and  the  National  Formulary,  which  your 
association  publishes,  but  every  substance  described  in  the  most  comprehensive 
dispensatory  or  dictionary  of  medicine,  every  true  patent  medicine  and  every  pop- 
ularly so-called  patent  medicine,  every  nostrum;  all  manner  of  "dope"  if  vou 
please.  Indeed  it  seems  that  we  may  catalogue  here  almost  everything  mineral 
and  vegetable,  and  some  animal,  that  God  has  created  and  that  man,  aided  and 
abetted  at  times  bv  the  devil,  has  devised  or  fabricated.     The  surf  and  weeds  of 
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the  beach,  the  metals  of  the  mountains,  the  chalk  and  clay  of  the  plains,  the  weeds 
and  flowers  of  the  fields ;  bugs  that  crawl,  insects  that  sting,  beetles  that  bite ;  all 
have  been  offered  to  poor,  sick,  suffering  humanity,  and  the  lower  orders  of  fauna, 
to  alleviate  their  ills,  and  all  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  [Medicines  for  the  horse,  cow,  the  chickens,  the  cat  and  the  dog,  are  subject 
to  the  same  legal  requirements  as  those  for  man.  It  is  appalling  what  a  vast  list  of 
substances  falls  within  this  category. 

There  are  described  in  the  National  Dispensatory  approximately  5000  sub- 
stances that  are  used  or  have  been  tried  as  medicines !  This  does  not  include  any 
of  the  bottled  and  boxed  "remedies,"  "cures,"  "balms"  that  infest  every  drug 
store.  A  brave  man  he  would  be  who  would  undertake  to  count  this  class  of 
material.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  at  present  on  the  market  in  the 
United  States  no  less  than  50,000  different  kinds  of  drug  products,  proprietary  and 
other  kinds.  Think  of  it !  Fifty  thousand  varieties !  Fifty-seven  varieties  of 
pickles  hardly  make  a  ripple  in  comparison.  Out  of  this  vast  number  only  about 
1500  are  described  in  the  United  States  PharmacopcEia  and  National  Formulary. 

The  little  word  "food,"  with  the  same  number  of  letters  as  in  drug,  is  not 
nearly  so  expansible.  There  are  comparatively  few  kinds  of  natural  substances 
that  are  fit  to  eat,  and  the  number  of  edible  products  manufactured  from  them  are 
fewer  still.  This  is  fortunate  for  us,  for  we  all  know  that  the  closer  we  keep  to 
Nature's  foods  the  better  we  are  nourished  and,  incidentally,  the  cheaper.  It  is 
reported  that  a  group  of  chemists  in  one  of  our  technical  schools  is  seriously 
attempting  to  manufacture  foods  from  petroleum.  Let  us  pray  that  they  may  be 
unsuccessful !  We've  been  abused  enough  by  coal  tar,  let's  not  insult  our  stomachs 
by  providing  parafiin  steaks  or  hydrocarbon  jelly,  no  matter  how  artfully  masked 
by  the  magic  of  chemistry  they  may  be.  Let  us  rather  encourage  these  chemists 
to  till  the  soil  and  feed  us  bread. 

We  sometimes  think  we  have  an  oversupply  of  brands  of  breakfast  foods  on  the 
market,  but  they  are  like  Gideon's  band  compared  with  the  whole  Philistine  army 
of  headache  cures  or  rheumatism  remedies. 

Speaking  of  breakfast  foods  and  drugs,  it  seems  whenever  a  numbskull  with  a 
fat  pocketbook  concocts  a  breakfast  food  and  burns  and  frazzles  it,  or  loads  it 
with  husks  or  hulls  so  it  isn't  fit  to  eat,  he  brands  it  as  a  medicinal  agent,  claims 
that  it  nourishes  the  brain,  soothes  jaded  nerves,  cures  constipation,  etc.,  and  then, 
with  the  aid  of  a  cunning  advertising  agent,  he  proceeds  to  wax  opulent.  I  am 
not  far  from  the  truth  when  I  say  that  whatever  in  nature  is  not  fit  for  food  is, 
or  has  been,  classed  as  a  drug.    There  is  surely  food  for  reflection  in  this. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  matter  of  the  scope  of  the  term  drug  in  order  to  empha- 
size what  a  colossal  task  is  before  those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  It  will  take  time  and  money  and  brains  and 
courage,  lots  of  each,  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people  in  this  regard.  To  enforce  the  law  in  respect  to  drugs  will  require  more 
courage,  more  money  and  a  higher  order  of  chemical  knowledge  than  in  respect 
of  foods,  because  of  the  relative  difficulties  of  the  problems  involved.  The 
analysis  of  foods  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  but  the  examination  and  analysis 
of  drugs,  simple  or  mixed,  are  usually  more  complex  and  difficult,  for  reasons  that 
are  obvious.    And  yet  there  are  those  who  criticize  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Chemistry  for  the  employment  of  a  Rusby  at  $20.00  a  day  or  a  Kebler  at  a  salary 
that  is  but  little  beyond  the  cost  of  living  at  the  present  day. 

But  coming  to  the  subject  of  this  paper — What  is  it  that  constitutes  adulteration 
of  drugs?  To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  is  it  practiced  at  the  present  time? 
According  to  Section  7  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  a  drug  is  regarded  as  adulter- 
ated, first,  if  when  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary,  it  differs  from  the  standard  strength, 
quality  or  purity,  as  determined  by  the  test  prescribed  in  those  standard  texts. 
This  fundamental  principle  is  qualified  or  modified  by  the  provision  that  no  such 
"ofificiar'  drug  shall  be  deemed  adulterated  if  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  or 
purity  be  plainly  stated  on  the  label,  although  the  quality  may  differ  from  the 
official  standard.  In  the  second  place,  a  drug  is  held  to  be  adulterated  if  its 
quality,  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed  standard  or  quality  under 
which  it  is  sold. 

It  is  plain  that  these  two  clauses  of  the  law  defining  adulteration  affect  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  vast  number  of  drugs  and  medicines  that  have  just  been 
mentioned.  In  fact,  broadly  speaking,  the  crude  and  refined  natural  drugs  and 
the  manufactured,  synthetized  chemical  compounds  used  in  medicines,  together 
with  the  simple  extracts,  tinctures  and  solutions  of  them,  are  the  only  classes  of 
drugs  clearly  affected  by  these  provisions.  To  the  remaining  tens  of  thousands 
of  legally  defined  drugs,  proprietary  medicines,  "patents,"  etc.,  the  law  does  not 
apply  as  to  adulteration,  but  only  in  regard  to  branding. 

Although  the  stated  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  adulterated,  or  misbranded,  or  poisonous,  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs  and  medi- 
cines it  is  obviously  anomalous  to  attempt  to  restrict  traffic  in  poisonous  or 
deleterious  drugs  and  medicines.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  known  drugs  are 
poisonous  and  hence  would  be  deleterious.  Many  of  them  are  potent,  virulent 
poisons.  Drugs  stripped  of  their  poisonous  ingredients  in  many  cases  would  be 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  When  one  speaks  of  a  deleterious 
medicine,  he  should  immediately  qualify  his  remarks  to  clear  up  the  antithesis.  In 
fact,  the  statement  that  any  substance  is  deleterious  should  always  be  made 
guardedly,  owing  to  the  range  of  tolerances  of  the  human  system  and  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  individuals.  For  instance,  we  may  say  that  acetanilide  is  deleterious,  but 
one  person  may  consume  a  whole  case  of  "Bromo  Seltzer"  without  turning  blue, 
while  another  may  show  the  symptoms  of  acetanilide  poisoning  by  merely  looking 
at  the  stuff  through  the  bottle.    Lord  Byron  said : 

"  'Tis  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious, 

For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious." 

When  sifted,  therefore,  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  aims  to  prevent  traffic  in 
adulterated  and  misbranded  drugs.  This  aim  is  high  enough.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  each  of  you  gentlemen  has  observed  time  and  again  the  beneficent  effect  of 
the  law  and  has  noted  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  drugs,  especially  the  crude 
drugs,  sold  to  you. 

In  the  drug  markets  of  the  world  there  are  today,  as  there  have  been  since  the 
beginning  of  pharmacy,  two  classes  of  merchandise,  the  genuine  and  the  adulter- 
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ated.     How  closely  the  Century   Dictionary  definition   of   "drug"   differentiates 
between  these  two  classes,  viz : 

"(1)  Any  vegetable,  animal  or  mineral  substance  used  in  the  composition  or 
preparation  of  medicines. 

"(2)  A  thing  which  has  lost  its  value  and  is  no  longer  wanted;  specifically,  a 
commodity  that  is  not  salable,  especially  from  overproduction,  as  a  drug  in  the 
market." 

A  genuine,  pure  drug  is  a  thing  worth  while ;  a  trusty  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  physician  and  a  boon  to  the  sick.  But  a  drug  that  isn't  a  drug,  the  thing  that 
has  lost  its  value,  its  potent  principles,  should  find  no  place  in  the  pharmacist's 
stock.  Adulterating  food  is  bad  enough,  but  the  adulteration  of  drugs  is  so 
infamous  that  inquisitorial  punishment  is  none  too  severe  for  him  who  stoops  to 
practice  it.  In  about  the  proportion  that  the  number  of  those  in  good  health  is 
vastly  greater  than  those  in  sickness,  the  adulteration  of  food  affects  almost 
entirely  the  healthy.  The  sophistication  of  drugs,  however,  reaches  those  utterly 
unable  to  help  themselves.  Life  itself  may  depend,  as  it  often  does,  upon  the 
purity  and  strength  of  the  medicine  administered.  The  suppression  of  frauds  of 
this  sort  is  work  that  one  may  well  feel  proud  to  be  engaged  in. 

Thank  goodness,  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  of  the  adulterating  business  going 
on  as  formerly,  but  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  keep  our  eyes  open  and  other 
senses  alert.  Among  the  1250  Notices  of  Judgment  in  food  and  drug  cases,  as 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  covering  a  period  of  five  years,  309 
have  to  do  wnth  drug  products.  In  most  of  these  cases,  technical  charges  of  mis- 
branding are  brought,  such  as  failure  to  declare  the  amount  of  the  prescribed 
drug,  like  alcohol,  acetanilide,  etc.,  false  therapeutic  claims  and  the  like.  In  only 
fifty-five  of  the  cases  could  charges  of  adulteration  be  made.  This  is  bad  enough, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  does  show,  to  my  mind,  a  wholesome  condition  of  the  American 
drug  market.  The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  state  of  affairs,  I  believe,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  manner  of  enforcement  of  Section  11  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
pertaining  to  the  inspection  of  imported  foods  and  drugs.  You  are  all  aware  that 
most  of  the  crude  drugs,  the  raw  materials  for  medicines,  are  not  home-grown  (as 
many  of  them  could  and  should  be),  but  are  imported  from  Europe  and  the  other 
three  corners  of  the  earth.  Mountainous  piles  of  herbs  and  roots,  barks  and 
leaves,  flowers  and  seeds,  oils  and  gums,  resins  and  waxes,  crude  drugs  all,  are 
unloaded  daily  on  the  wharves  of  New  York.  Smaller  mountainous  piles  come 
in  bond  by  rail  to  Chicago,  while  other  smaller  ports  receive  their  proportionate 
shares.  At  each  of  these  places  are  stationed  men,  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  every  invoice  of  drug  products  and 
determine  whether  the  material  is  fit  to  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
That  which  is  unfit  is  either  destroyed  or  deported,  or  else  it  is  purified  before 
being  released  by  the  custom  officers.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  employees 
cooperate  with  the  customs  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  this  section  of  the 
law.  At  New  York,  where  the  major  portion  of  the  drug  imports  are  entered, 
Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby  holds  forth  as  expert  pharmacognosist,  and  Dr.  Seil  as  pharma- 
ceutical chemist.  He  is  a  clever  smuggler  indeed  who  can  escape  these  two  men 
and  succeed  in  entering  spurious  or  adulterated  drugs.  The  reports  of  the  findings 
of  these  drug  laboratories  make  interesting  reading,  and  show  the  trend  of  the 
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practice  of  drug  adulteration.  I  have  noted  here  a  few  of  the  more  striking  cases 
of  adulteration  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you : 

Belladonna  and  henbane  leaves,  aloes,  jalap,  sage,  cubebs,  ergot,  hydrogen 
dioxide,  calcined  magnesia,  and  many  others  have  been  found  to  differ  widely 
from  U.  S.  P.  requirements. 

Some  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  adulteration  and  substitution  are  as  follows : 

Codeine,  morphine  and  aspirin  in  the  form  of  pastilles  and  confections,  con- 
demned as  being  dangerous  to  health.  Digitalis  leaves,  decayed;  cumin  seed, 
broken  and  full  of  dust ;  gum  tragacanth,  mixed  with  other  gums,  dirt  and  foreign 
matter,  all  unfit  for  medicinal  use;  iron  by  hydrogen,  containing  an  excess  of 
arsenic;  oil  of  cajuput,  with  copper;  oil  of  cassia,  with  lead,  copper  and  rosin,  are 
examples  of  another  type  of  adulteration. 

Anise,  fennel  and  quince  seeds,  cubeb  berries,  gum  myrrh  and  benzoin,  uva  ursi, 
buchu  and  senna  leaves,  etc.,  have  been  repeatedly  found  with  excessive  amounts 
of  dirt  and  foreign  matter,  sometimes  as  high  as  40  to  50  per  cent. 

Scopola  has  frequently  been  found  substituted  for  belladonna  root,  pokeberry 
leaves  for  belladonna,  long  buchu  for  buchu,  and  artificial  camphor  for  the  natural 
gum.  Such  substitution  is  nearly  always  intentional  and  is  the  more  pernicious 
and  more  to  be  condemned  on  that  account. 

The  number  of  such  cases,  as  I  have  here  enumerated,  is  becoming  smaller  and 
smaller  every  month,  showing  the  wholesome  effect  of  the  law.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  for  a  moment,  even  if  the  drugs  are  pure  when  they  are  passed 
by  the  customs  officials,  that  such  high  quality  will  be  maintained  until  they  reach 
the  consumers.  A  single  illustration,  cited  by  Dr.  Rusby,  will  emphasize  the  point. 
A  New  York  jobber  in  crude  drugs  nearly  fainted  on  being  told  that  his  ground 
belladonna  root  contained  50  per  cent,  of  olive  pits,  but  soon  learned  from  his 
own  investigations  that  the  miller,  to  whom  he  sent  his  fine  drugs  to  be  ground, 
was  systematically  abstracting  a  portion  and  substituting  adulterants.  Rascals 
there  are  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  all  drugs  are  imported,  though  a 
large  proportion  of  the  crude  and  powdered  ones  are.  In  working  toward  the 
ideal  of  a  pure  drug  and  medicine  market,  wherein  no  adulterator  can  gain  a 
foothold,  we  must  not  overlook  this  fact.  We  must  keep  as  careful  a  watch  over 
state  and  interstate  traffic  as  we  do  of  the  foreign. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  adulteration  observed  in  the  inspection  of  interstate  samples 
are  in  the  same  category  with  those  noted  for  imported  products,  viz.,  failures  to 
conform  to  Pharmacopoeia  specifications,  substitution  of  cheap,  inferior  material 
for  the  more  expensive  or  high  grade ;  for  example,  senna  siftings  for  leaves, 
acetanilide  for  phenacetin,  mixing  the  product  with  dirt  and  inert  vegetable 
debris.  This  is  an  exceedingly  raw,  offensive  sort  of  adulteration.  \\'hen  one 
buys  drugs  that  are  as  ''cheap  as  dirt,"  he  usually  gets  what  he  pays  for. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  been  seeking  for  a  long  time  to  control  the  quality 
of  drugs  that  enter  into  the  commerce  of  this  country.  Reviewing  the  history  of 
drug  adulteration.  Dr.  T.  F.  Kebler  has  pointed  out  that  as  early  as  1840,  federal 
officials  were  investigating  the  extent  of  adulteration  of  drugs,  medicines  and 
cherrticals  offered  for  entry  at  the  various  ports.  Due  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  ]\I.  T-  Bailey,  then  examiner  of  drugs  at  the  port  of  New  York,  a  federal  law 
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was  passed  governing  the  importation  of  adulterated  and  spurious  drugs.  The 
law  became  effective  in  1848.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Baiiey  stated  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  drugs  imported  through  the 
customs  house  at  New  York  were  adulterated  or  had  deteriorated  in  value  so  that 
they  were  not  only  worthless  for  medicinal  use,  but  were  often  dangerous. 
Plainly,  we  are  making  progress  against  the  practice  of  adulterating  drugs. 

That  section  of  the  law  which  pertains  to  the  branding  of  drugs,  undoubtedly 
was  intended  by  the  enactors  to  define  clearly  and  positively  the  term  "mis- 
branded"  in  its  relations  to  medicines  and  was  aimed  to  destroy  that  flagrant  and 
growing  evil,  which  you  gentlemen  know  has  been  the  curse  of  the  pharmacist's 
business.  That  the  clause  of  the  act  relating  to  misbranding  is  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  secure  much  needed  reforms  has  been  shown  by  recent  adverse  decisions 
of  the  courts.  The  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Johnson 
Cancer  Cure  case  has  been  seen  and  keenly  felt  by  us.  It  was  promptly  and 
painfully  retroactive.  The  liberty  to  lie  was  plainly  given  in  this  sweeping 
decision  and  was  quickly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  unscrupulous  compounder  of 
drugs  and  the  medicine  fakir.  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  what  I  have 
said  directly  and  by  inference  about  proprietary  mixtures.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  drug  business  for  many  of  them,  providing,  as  Nelson  says, 
they  do  not  contain  any  actively  potent  ingredients,  or,  containing  these,  state 
clearly  their  names  and  amounts,  with  a  suitable  caution  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  not  the  fellow  who  is  making  and  marketing  an  honest,  meritorious  med- 
icine, and  who  conforms  to  the  ethics  established  by  your  association,  who  arouses 
mv  wrath  and  deserves  and  gets  the  curses  of  his  fellowmen  and  the  condemnation 
of  the  courts.  But  the  rascal  who  puts  a  little  worthless,  highly  colored,  foul 
smelling,  vile  tasting  fluid  in  a  bottle  and  sells  it  for  a  dollar  or  more,  by  dint  of 
extravagant  language,  forceful  suggestion  and  plausible  lies,  merits  all  that  blind, 
outraged  justice  can  hand  out  to  him.  It  is  not  the  rich  who  are  robbed  by  such 
fakirs,  but  the  poor  who  seek  to  avoid  the  physician's  fee  and  the  prescription 
clerk's  charges.    Therefore  more  is  the  pity ! 

I  appreciate  that  I  do  not  need  to  harangue  to  you  gentlemen  about  the  evils 
of  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  drugs.  You  recognize  much  more  fully  than  I 
the  effect  of  these  frauds,  and  are  just  as  anxious  to  have  them  stopped.  I  am  not 
a  pessimist.  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  a  good  law,  and  has  done  much  good. 
During  the  last  five  years  in  which  it  has  been  enforced,  a  whole  lot  of  cleaning  up 
has  been  accomplished.  The  weak  spots  in  the  law  have  been  found  out.  and  an 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  strengthen  it  and  make  it  "fraud"  proof.  The  Post 
Office  Department  has  helped  us  greatly  to  put  an  end  to  many  a  bad  medicine 
business  by  issuing  "fraud  orders."  Your  association,  too,  collectively,  and  indi- 
vidual members  personally,  has  been  immensely  helpful  to  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry in  its  work  of  enforcing  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Your  friendship,  your 
encouragement  and  advice  and  the  whole  effect  of  your  policy,  standards  and 
ethics,  as  shown  in  your  publication,  the  National  Formulary,  are  all  deeply 
appreciated  by  the  Bureau,  especially  by  Dr.  Wiley  and  Dr.  Kebler.  I  trust  this 
cordial  cooperation  may  continue,  and  I  believe  it  will. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY.* 


C.   M.   SNOW. 


The  preparation  of  this  paper  has  developed  so  many,  to  me,  interesting  bits 
of  history,  that  I  beg  your  indulgence,  if  it  seems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
paper  for  the  Historical  Section,  rather  than  a  discussion  of  the  new  National 
Formulary. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  universally  accepted,  that  the  attention  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  was  first  directed  to  the  necessity  of  preparing  a 
formulary  of  unofficial  remedies  some  time  about  1880,  but  upon  consulting 
the  very  first  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Association,  we  find  that  in 
1856,  Mr.  John  Meakin,  president  of  the  Association,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted :  "Resolved,  that  with  the  view  of  more  effectu- 
ally carrying  out  the  expressed  wish  of  many  of  the  members  of  this  Association, 
for  the  compilation  of  unofficial  formulas  in  local  use  with  many  physicians  of 
our  Union,  a  committee  be  appointed  to  collect  such  and  report  to  the  next 
meeting." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  a  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  and  the 
report  at  the  next  meeting  shows  that  formulas  for  eighty-three  preparations 
were  submitted  and  adopted.  The  committee  also  recommended  that  these  be 
appended  to  the  pharmacopoeia  for  convenient  use,  but  this  recommendation 
seems  never  to  have  been  carried  out. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  formulas  contributed  by  a  Boston  member : 

TINCTURE  OF  ALKALI   COMPOUND. 

Hard  Wood  Ashes O.  ii 

Common  Soot \\'ineglass,  i 

Aquae    O.  vi 

M.   Digest,  settle,  filter  and  sometimes  add 

Opii   Tinct dr.  ii  to 

oz.  iv  of  the  mixture. 

Dose:  Tablespoonful  3  times  each  day. 

While  this  seems  to  be  the  first  mention  made  of  an  unofficial  alkaline  solution, 
we  do  not  claim  for  it  that  it  is  the  "original"  Liquor  Antisepticus  Alkalinus. 

The  work  of  the  committee  was  evidently  looked  upon  with  much  favor,  as 
it  was  continued  and  its  membership  increased  to  fourteen. 

The  next  year  the  committee  reported  nineteen  formulas. 

The  following  paragraph  of  the  report  indicates,  that  the  first  as  well  as  all 
subsequent  committees  on  non-pharmacopoeial  formulas  was  subjected  to  rather 
unjust  criticism : 

"Your  committee  regret  that  they  have  been  compelled,  through  the  miscon- 
ception of  a  few,  to  disclaim  any  desire  to  collect  the  formulae  for  nostrums 
or  proprietary  medicines ;  feeling  assured  that  the  Association  has  no  affinity 
with  such,  they  had  hoped  that  the  purpose  of  the  committee  would  not  be  thus 

*Read  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Branch. 
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misconstrued  and  desire  that  the  result  of  their  labors  may  contribute  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Association." 

The  committee  was  then  discontinued. 

It  was  in  the  early  70s  that  the  physicians  seemed  to  have  first  strayed  away 
noticably  from  the  remedies  found  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  This  condition  was, 
no  doubt,  much  influenced  by  the  manufacturing  pharmacists,  who  had  by  this 
time  become  very  active  in  placing  on  the  market,  preparations  made  up  with 
vehicles  of  sweetened,  aromatic,  hydro-alcoholic  liquids. 

The  mercantile  tourists  in  the  employ  of  the  manufacturers  were  as  energetic 
in  the  introduction  of  these  proprietaries,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  laying 
great  stress  on  the  "elegant  pharmacy"  of  which  these  mixtures  were  repre- 
sentatives. 

Under  the  conditions  in  those  days,  we  recognize  another  confirmation  of  the 
saying  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun" ;  for  then,  as  now,  the  pharmacists 
came  forward  with  the  complaint,  that  they  were  obliged  to  carry  the  nostrums 
of  ever}^  manufacturer  to  be  able  to  faithfully  fill  the  orders  of  the  physicians, 
the  physicians  as  long  as  thirty-five  years  ago  specifying  some  particular  manu- 
facturer's product.  The  pharmacists  of  that  day  were  confronted  by  the  same 
conditions  as  those  which  have  led  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  active  associa- 
tions of  the  present  day  in  their  diligent  struggle  for  the  maintaining  of  the  uni- 
formity of  formulas  and  to  present  to  the  physicians  the  value  of  adhering  more 
closely  to  the  preparations  of  the  pharmacopoeia  and  particularly  the  National 
Formulary,  which  is  practically  the  outcome  of  similar  conditions  beginning 
forty  years  ago. 

As  early  as  1883  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  pointed 
out  the  alarming  increase  of  proprietary  medicines,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  proceedings  of  that  year:  "It  is  ordered  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  a  list  of 
non-official  formulas,  such  as  would  meet  with  the  requirements  of  the  pharma- 
cists of  the  country  in  enabling  them  to  prepare  such  of  the  various  elixirs, 
emulsions,  fluidextracts,  wines,  ointments,  etc.,  as  are  prescribed  by  the  medical 
fraternity  and  supplied  by  manufacturing  chemists,  through  the  wholesale  trade 
and  otherwise.  Although  differing  slightly,  the  preparations  supplied  by  so  many 
different  firms  are  in  the  main  identical.  Yet  in  order  to  be  able  to  comply  faith- 
fully with  the  demands  of  the  physicians,  all  these  kinds  must  be  kept  in  stock, 
greatly  to  our  detriment,  and  we  think,  in  the  end,  to  the  consumer.  Seeing  this 
to  be  the  case,  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  dififerent  pharmaceutical  bodies 
to  remedv  the  evil,  by  furnishing  formulas  which  the  average  pharmacist  could 
prepare  himself  and  dispense  with  the  assurance  that  they  contained  the  in- 
gredients specified  and  of  the  best  quality.  The  result  if  attained  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  physician,  pharmacist  and  patient  alike,  both  therapeuticahy 
and  financially,  and  remove  the  source  of  much  annoyance  and  misunderstand- 
ing, as  at  present,  a  prescription  filled  in  one  locality,  if  refilled  in  another  where 
the  dispenser  is  not  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  prescriber,  unless  some 
particular  maker's  preparation  is  specified  or  formula  furnished,  is  likely  to 
have  the  preparation  returned,  with  many  unflattering  comments — resulting  too 
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often  in  the  loss  of  a  customer."     The  resolution  was  adopted  and  a  committee 
appointed,  the  personnel  being: 

J.  W.  Colcord,  Lynn,  Mass.  Chas.  Becker,  Washington, 

S.  A.  D.  Sheppard,  Boston,  J.  D.  Wells,  Cincinnati, 

Ewen  Mclntyre,  New  York,  M.  W.  Alexander,  St.  Louis. 

J.  T.  Shinn,  Philadelphia,  C.  L.  Keppler,  New  Orleans, 

N.  H.  Jennings,  Baltimore,  E.  T.  Cowdrey,  Chicago, 

Emlen  Painter,  San  Francisco. 

But  at  even  an  earlier  date  than  this,  the  members  of  the  several  pharmaceutical 
bodies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  recognized  the  need  and  advantage  of  some- 
thing to  unify  the  different  formulas  used  in  these  and  adjoining  cities.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  German  Apothecaries' 
Society  and  the  Kings  County  Pharmaceutical  Society,  a  joint  committee  was 
selected  representing  the  best  talent  in  the  different  societies  and  cities.  This 
committee  labored  diligently  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  provided  a  particu- 
larly good  volume,  styled  The  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Formulary.  The  fol- 
lowing introduction   was  printed   in  this   Formulary : 

To  the  Medical  Profession: 

The  favor  wnth  which  some  of  the  preparations  of  the  so-called  "Elegant  Phar- 
macy" have  found  with  the  medical  profession  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  has  induced  many  manufacturers  of  Elixirs,  Syrups,  Emulsions,  etc.,  to  vie 
with  each  other,  in  the  introduction  of  new  combinations  or  to  imitate  each  other's 
products,  as  soon  as  any  of  the  latter  appear  to  have  acquired  a  ready  sale.  Quite 
commonly  each  manufacturer  claims  for  his  particular  products  the  distinction  of 
"superiority  of  manufacture"  and  "purity  of  materials."  The  physician  prescribes 
the  several  makers'  products  in  turn  and  thereby  compels  the  pharmacist  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  separate  packages  of  each  maker's  preparations,  many  of  which 
are  left  on  his  shelves,  after  the  first  or  second  call,  so  that  the  collection,  finally, 
represents  quite  a  respectable  investment  or  rather  a  dead  loss,  since  the  articles 
deteriorate  more  or  less  rapidly  and  can  not  be  sold  in  the  market.  Recognizing 
the  ephemeral  character  of  such  products  and  relying  on  the  further  support  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  profession,  the  manufacturers  keep  on  increasing  the 
number  of  their  preparations,  and  do  not  fail  to  present  sample  bottles  of  each 
to  the  ph}'sicians,  who,  thereupon,  frequently  prescribe  them  one  by  one  and 
thereby  increase  the  pharmacists'  dead  stock — an  everlasting  reminder  of  poorly 
invested  capital. 

The  practice  leads  to  another  deplorable  evil,  namely  to  this,  that  the  patient 
knowing  the  names  of  the  articles  and  of  the  manufacturer,  will  procure  them 
subsequently  on  his  own  responsibility,  at  wholesale  prices,  without  further  ref- 
erence to  the  physician  or  pharmacist.  These  goods,  also,  induce  unscrupulous 
and  uneducated  people  to  play  doctor,  since  the  labels  pretend  to  give  all  sorts  of 
therapeutic  information,  recommending  the  contents  in  this  or  that  disease  and 
specifying  the  doses  to  be  administered.  Naturally,  this  intolerable  annoyance  is 
sorely  felt  wherever  it  exists.  It  has  been  prescribed  and  publicly  denounced  by 
the  representative  pharmaceutical  bodies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and  delegates 
were  chosen  from  each  over  a  year  ago,  to  form  a  joint  committee  w^hich  should 
devise  and  publish  practical  formulas  for  such  preparations  of  the  "so-called" 
"Elegant  Pharmacy"  as  appear  to  have  established  a  claim  to  recognition  and  have 
survived  out  of  the  endless  number  offered  to  the  medical  profession. 

With  this  modest  little  book,  which  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted,  the  Joint 
Committee  offer  to  the  physicians  and  pharmacists  of  our  sister  cities,  the  result 
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of  their  thoughtful  labor  and  skill — a  result  reached  only  through  a  large  number 
of  experiments  made  especially  for  the  purpose.  The  Joint  Committee  would 
respectfully  request  the  medical  profession  to  abstain,  hereafter,  from  designating 
the  maker's  name  of  any  preparation  for  which  a  formula  is  found  in  this 
pamphlet.  Thus  both  physician  and  pharmacist  will  be  sure  to  obtain  uniform 
preparations,  no  matter  where  they  are  dispensed. 

At  the  time  the  efforts  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  Committee 
on  National  Formulary  had  crystalized  into  the  adoption  of  the  work  by  the 
Association,  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Formulary  was  in  the  process  of  its 
third  revision.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Formulary  contained  receipts 
for  the  making  of  eighty-three  preparations,  and  of  these  fifty-two  were  elixirs. 
It  must  have  been  especially  gratifying  to  the  Association  to  have  this  Formulary 
offered  in  toto,  as  a  nucleus  for  the  proposed  National  Formulary,  as  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Pittsburg,  in  1885.  The  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Formulary  was  offered  and  accepted  at  the  same  meeting.  The  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  of  the  Association  is  shown  in  the  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  National  Formulary  chosen  at  that  time : 

Dr.  Chas.  Rice,  Chairman,  W.  P.  DeForest, 

P.  \\\  Bedford,  S.  J.  Bendiner, 

A.  Tsheppe. 

Four  of  these  gentlemen  being  members  of  the  Editing  Committee,  which  ten- 
dered the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Formulary  to  the  Association.  As  an 
indication  of  the  ability  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  he  was  selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Revision  Committee  for  the  Pharma- 
copoeia for  1890  and  1900. 

This  committee  was  instructed  by  resolution  to  continue  and  complete  the 
revision,  then  so  well  under  way,  with  a  view  to  making  it  national  in  its 
character. 

The  following  year  the  committee  was  directed  to  prepare  a  preliminary 
draft  of  the  National  Formulary,  which  was  to  contain  all  the  work  done  up  to 
September,  1886.  This  draft  was  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
for  1886,  reprints  were  also  made  and  circulated.  The  draft  contained  formulas 
for  414  preparations,  and  many  of  them  enjoy  much  favor  today. 

At  that  time  the  committee  also  submitted  a  number  of  recommendations,  the 
first  of  which  was  on  the  scope  of  the  National  Formulary  and  anent  the  dis- 
cussion of  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  coming  revision, 
you  will  be  interested  in  hearing  what  the  founders  of  the  work  intended  to 
have  appear  on  its  pages. 

"scope  of  the  national  formulary.'''' 

"The  National  Formulary  to  be  published  under  the  authority  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  may  contain  the  formulas  of  such  preparations  as 
have  either  been  formerly  official  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia  and  have 
been  discarded,  though  still  in  demand ;  or  such  as  have  never  been  official  but 
deserve  recognition,  because  more  or  less  in  general  use.  Among  the  latter, 
may  be  any  preparation  contained  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias  if  there  is  known  to 
be  a  sufficient  demand  for  them,  in  any  section  of  the  country.  It  shall  also 
contain  the  preparations  belonging  to  the  so-called  'elegant  pharmacy'  but  it  shall 
not  be  encumbered  with  purely  technical,  trivial  or  fancy  preparations." 
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From  this  it  may  be  clearly  understood,  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  these 
earnest  and,  beyond  question,  most  able  pharmacists,  to  have  "test-tube  doctors" 
and  pharmacists  who  do  not  practice  pharmacy,  dictate  the  make-up  of  the  book. 

It  is  my  contention,  that  if  any  considerable  number  of  real  physicians  use 
any  remedy  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  such  remedy  should  be  recognized  by  the 
National  Formulary  and  directions  given  for  its  uniform  preparation,  no  mat- 
ter how  rabidly  it  may  be  attacked  by  those  men  who  have  taken  the  didactic 
work  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  but  who  practice  only  in 
glass,  in  laboratories. 

You  need  not  be  told  that  it  will  matter  not  one  iota  to  the  physician  who  uses 
the  drug  with  success,  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  or  National 
Formulary;  he  will  continue  to  use  it  just  the  same.  And  you  may  rest  assured, 
too,  if  directions  for  its  preparation  are  not  given  in  the  official  volumes,  the 
manufacturers  will  prepare  it  and  each  will  vary  the  combination  sufficiently, 
so  that  when  it  gets  to  the  physicians,  you  will  have  to  stock  another  dozen  or 
so  forms  of  an  additional  preparation. 

The  first  issue  of  the  National  Formulary  was  published  and  circulated  in 
1888  and  contained  435  formulas. 

The  first  revision  appeared  in  1896  and  gave  formulas  for  454  preparations. 
The  greatest  innovation  in  this  volume  being  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  which,  according  to  the  preface,  "placed  the 
National  Formulary  abreast  of  the  times  and  its  text  in  harmony  with  that  of 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890." 

Our  good  friend.  Professor  C.  Lewis  Diehl,  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  National  Formulary  at  the  time,  having  been  so  appointed  in  1888,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  say,  still  continues  in  that  responsible  position.  The  third  issue  of 
the  book,  and  the  one  now  official,  came  out  in  1906.  It  was  delayed  because  of 
the  belated  appearance  of  the  eighth  revision  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  This  time 
the  Formulary  gave  the  quantities,  not  in  the  metric  system  alone,  but  in  the 
apothecaries'  as  well. 

The  conversions  necessary,  because  of  the  two  systems,  were  arduous,  and 
proved  to  be  a  serious  handicap  to  the  book.  Because  of  the  slight  variations 
in  changing  from  one  system  to  the  other,  more  complaint  came  than  from 
all  other  criticism  together.  Average  doses  were  introduced  for  the  first  time. 
Still  another  innovation  was  the  separation  of  the  obsolete  pharmacopoeial  prepa- 
rations from  the  main  text  of  the  book  and  collecting  them  in  an  Appendix. 
Fort}Miine  new  formulas  were  added,  617  formulas  in  all. 

Hardly  had  the  second  revision  been  issued  when  the  highest  possible  honor 
came  to  the  Formulary,  for  it  was  in  that  same  year  that  it  was  designated  as 
a  standard  for  the  administration  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Let  us  all  here  understand  that  to  no  one,  so  much  as  to  our  beloved  and 
lamented  benefactor,  Albert  E.  Ebcrt,  is  due  the  credit  of  bringing  this  honor 
to  the  Formulary. 

Being  now  made  a  legal  standard,  the  Formulary  was  promptly  attacked  from 
all  sides,  not  only  for  the  errors  it  did  contain,  but  because  of  the  definitions  for 
standards  it  did  not  contain. 
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Appreciating  the  responsibility  now  carried  by  the  National  Formulary,  the 
Association  urged  its  early  revision. 

At  this  time  the  Committee  on  National  Formulary  comprised  only  five  mem- 
bers, with  an  auxiliary  committee  of  ten.  In  1908,  the  Association  met  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  the  Committee  on  National  Formulary  convened  a  few  days  in 
advance  of  the  regular  meeting  and  did  an  immense  amount  of  work  on  the 
Formulary. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  which  were 
adopted  at  that  time : 

That  the  Committee  on  National  Formulary  consist  of  fifteen  members,  selected 
by  the  Council  of  the  Association,  for  the  full  period  of  the  revision. 

That  the  book  be  called  simply.  The  National  Formulary. 

That  the  strength  of  the  preparations  be  stated,  as  so  many  grams  in  one  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters. 

That  the  metric  system  alone  be  used. 

That  all  formulas  be  in  uniform  style. 

That  a  statement  be  inserted  in  the  preface  to  the  efifect  that  the  National  For- 
mulary does  not  assume  any  responsibility  for  the  therapeutic  value  of  any  prep- 
aration, and  that  the  question  of  additions  and  eliminations  be  decided  on  the  basis 
of  commercial  demands. 

That  suitable  definitions  for  unofficial  ingredients  be  inserted. 

That  the  term  "Appendix"  be  eliminated  and  the  book  be  designated  as  parts 
one  and  two. 

That  no  trade-marked  titles  be  introduced. 

The  nomenclature,  titles  and  synonyms  should  be  in  conformity  with  the  U.  S. 
P.  or  with  modern  ideas,  should  be  descriptive  of  composition  and  that  thera- 
peutic or  anatomical  titles  should  be  discouraged. 

Authority  given  to  the  Committee  to  establish  a  specific  date  on  which  the  next 
edition  of  the  National  Formulary  go  into  efifect. 

The  Chairman  has  divided  the  Committee  into  four  subcommittees. 

To  Subcommittee  "A"  is  intrusted  the  task  of  defining  and  if  necessary  estab- 
;lishing  standards  for  ingredients  not  now  official.  This  subcommittee  has  six 
members,  divided  into  two  groups  of  three  members  each. 

To  Subcommittee  "B"  is  assigned  the  task  of  working  out  formulas  for  new 
preparations  and  this  committee  has  nine  members  divided  into  three  groups  of 
three  members  each. 

Subcommittee  "C"  examines  and  passes  judgment  on  the  reliability  of  the 
formulas  furnished.    There  are  three  members  of  this  subcommittee. 

Subcommittee  "D"  is  charged  with  furnishing  correct  nomenclature  and  con- 
structing the  text  of  the  Formulary.  There  are  three  members  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  all  communication  is  by  correspondence,  which 
means  of  course  a  considerable  loss  of  time.  First  the  individuals  on  the  sub- 
committee must  agree  on  the  results  attained  in  their  assignments  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible  forward  the  findings  to  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  who 
causes  bulletins  to  be  issued  and  mailed  to  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  for 
individual  review  and  comment.  A  little  later  a  vote  is  taken  to  determine 
whether  it  is  the  sense  of  the  whole  committee  that  the  findings  of  the  sub- 
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committee  be  adopted  or  rejected.  By  these  methods  fairly  good  progress  has 
been  made.  The  Association  and  the  Committee  are  under  many  obHgations 
to  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  and  to 
Mr.  M.  I.  Wilbert  for  the  preparation  of  the  bulletins  and  voting  sheets  used  in 
this  work.  Mr.  Wilbert,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  National  Formu- 
lary, is  also  a  member  of  the  Surgeon-General's  stafif  and  it  is  under  his  direction 
that  the  bulletins  are  issued,  which  keep  us  so  well  informed  as  to  what  is  being 
done  by  the  different  subcommittees. 

Since  the  apportioning  of  the  work  as  has  been  outlined,  the  committee  has 
had  two  opportunities  for  personal  conference,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  May,  1910, 
and  in  Boston,  August,  1911.    At  both  of  these  meetings  much  was  accomplished. 

One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Committee  authorizes  the  Chairman  to 
submit  through  the  pharmaceutical  press  or  through  the  Secretaries  of  the  Local 
Branches  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  for  discussion  and  experi- 
mentation, such  of  the  proposed  changes  and  additions  as  may  be  subject  to 
additional  improvement.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution  some  five  install- 
ments have  been  published  and  the  responses  received,  verifies  the  wisdom  of 
such  procedure. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  it  seemed  advisable  and 
the  Committee  was  instructed  to  include  in  the  coming  revision,  a  statement  of 
the  alcoholic  content  of  the  various  preparations.  To  this  end  a  subcommittee 
was  appointed  to  make  the  determinations  and  entered  vigorously  upon  the  work. 
It  now  appears,  however,  that  the  resolution  is  of  doubtful  value.  In  the  first 
place  the  P.  F.  &  D.  Act  applies  only  to  interstate  commerce  and  hardly  concerns 
the  retail  pharmacist.  If  now  the  National  Formulary  as  a  legal  standard  desig- 
nates a  definite  alcoholic  strength  for  a  particular  preparation  such  strength  will 
be  mandatory,  and  even  a  slight  variation,  will  in  the  eyes  of  the  Commission 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  constitute  a 
violation.  You  who  have  had  experience  in  making  preparations  appreciate  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  have  them  always  agree  in  alcoholic  strength,  because 
of  the  condition  of  the  drug,  as  to  moisture  when  extracted,  care  in  keeping 
percolator  and  percolate  covered  to  prevent  volatilization  and  the  method  of 
keeping  the  finished  product. 

To  indicate  how  closely  the  Government  watches  for  such  violations,  a  United 
States  Solicitor  has  had  one  manufacturer  indicted  because  his  preparation  varied 
1.5  per  cent,  in  alcohol  from  the  statement  made  on  the  label.  Now  we  know 
that  the  average  manufacturer  is  in  a  better  position  to  determine  and  adjust 
alcoholic  percentages  than  is  the  retailer  and  unless  a  liberal  range  is  permitted, 
such  statements  are  rather  likely  to  prove  a  burden  than  a  benefit  to  the  retail 
pharmacist.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  is  quite  ready  to  recede 
from  its  original  position,  for  the  present.  It  does,  however,  seem  that  the  state- 
ment of  alcoholic  content  of  preparations  should  be  given  in  the  succeeding 
revision  as  it  is  desirable  information  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  States 
are  framing  food  and  drugs  acts  to  conform  to  the  Federal  Act  will  probably 
make  it  necessary  for  the  retailer  to  sooner  or  later  give  the  alcohol  percentage 
of  preparations  on  the  label  of  his  products  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  National 
Formulary  should  supply  this  data. 
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The  matter  of  standardizing  the  coloring  agents  of  the  Formulary,  tinctures 
of  cudbear  and  caramel,  has  received  the  very  earnest  attention  of  a  number  of 
the  ablest  members  on  the  Committee  and  it  seems  quite  likely  that  in  the  fourth 
edition,  we  shall  have  the  means  of  ending  the  trouble  now  so  persistent  in  the 
use  of  these  coloring  media,  the  inability  to  get  shades  in  preparations  to  agree 
at  different  times.  Perhaps  the  greatest  innovation  in  the  way  of  new  prepara- 
tions is  the  introduction  of  Fluidglycerates.  These  are  of  the  same  strength  of 
the  fluidextracts  but  contain  no  alcohol,  hence  mix  clear  with  aqueous  solutions. 
Another  matter  that  has  somewhat  perplexed  the  Committee,  is,  how  far  shall 
it  be  influenced  by  manufacturers,  as  to  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  formulas. 
Another  of  the  added  features  of  the  book  which  is  taking  a  great  deal  of  time, 
is  the  preparation  of  the  standards  and  descriptions  of  the  articles  which  enter 
the  preparations  but  for  which  no  standards  have  before  been  offered.  These 
will  approximate  500  and  will  probably  be  grouped  in  Part  II  of  the  book.  Up 
to  the  present  time  no  one  has  ventured  a  definite  statement,  as  to  when  we  might 
expect  to  have  the  new  book  for  use,  but  it  does  seem  now  that  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  it  before  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Denver.  In 
closing,  permit  me  to  say,  that  from  the  matter  contained  in  the  bulletins  thus 
far  circulated,  I  truly  believe  the  retail  pharmacist  will  find  in  the  "N.  F.  IV" 
the  most  perfect  and  valuable  book  ever  offered  to  American  pharmacists. 


THE  RICHARDSON  BILL.* 


F.    W.    NITARDY. 


The  December  issue  of  the  Western  Druggist  contains  an  editorial  entitled,  "A 
Bill  to  Kill  All  Read)^-Made  Remedies."  The  article  in  question  regards  the 
Richardson  Bill  as  a  "Doctor's  bill  designed  to  destroy  practically  every  pro- 
prietary medicine ;  to  prohibit  any  druggist  putting  up  a  line  of  his  own  remedies, 
and  to  compel  every  person  to  be  held  up  for  a  doctor's  fee  every  time  even  the 
simplest  remedy  is  needed." 

Copies  of  the  editorial  in  question  must  have  been  sent  broadcast  over  the 
country.  Several  Denver  dailies  mentioned  it  and  one  printed  the  entire  article 
under  big  headlines  "Druggists  Protest,"  or  something  similar. 

That  the  article  referred  to  does  not  express  the  sentiment  of  the  retail  druggist 
is  very  clear  to  any  one  familiar  with  matters  pharmaceutical. 

Both  the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes  speak  of  the 
Richardson  bill  in  quite  different  terms,  and  these  journals  are  representative, 
published  by  and  in  the  interest  of  druggists,  and  cannot  be  bought  to  advocate  or 
denounce  a  certain  measure  as  may  suit  the  buyer. 

In  the  issue  of  February  8  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes,  the  editor  speaks^  as 
follows : 

"Notes  and  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  are  not  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  Richardson 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

"Notes  and  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  are  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  Richardson  bill." 


*Read  before  the  Denver  Branch. 
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The  following  resolutions  passed  at  the  Niagara  Falls  convention,  are  quoted 
as  the  basis  of  the  stand  of  the  N.  A,  R.  D.  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  Amend- 
ment question : 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  favors  an  amendment  to  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  that  will  protect  the  public  against  unwarranted  claims  of  nostrums 
and  will  provide  that  the  manufacturing  of  medicinal  preparations  be  in  the  hands 
of  licensed  pharmacists. 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  favors  interstate  anti-narcotic  legislation  that 
will  prohibit  all  illegitimate  traffic  in  narcotics  and  habit  forming  drugs,  and 
confine  their  sale  to  proper  channels  and  uses  to  strictly  medicinal  purposes ;  and 

"Whereas,  Section  7  of  Regulation  7  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  permits  the 
sale  of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations  of  various  strengths,  providing  such 
strength  is  designated  on  the  label ;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  provision  causes  much  confusion  in  the  enforcement  of  phar- 
macy laws,  providing  for  the  use  of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  names  on  drugs  of 
standard  strength  alone ;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  section  should  be  repealed  or  so  amended  as  to  provide 
that  all  drugs  sold  to  the  public  under  their  official  names  or  recognized  synonyms, 
shall  be  of  standard  strength." 

The  stand  taken  by  the  editor  of  "Notes"  is  very  well  taken  indeed.  He  also 
states  in  his  editorial  that:  "We  have  it  from  inside  sources  that  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  is  merely  tentative ;  that  its  sponsor  freely  acknowledges  that  some 
of  its  provisions  are  in  conflict  with  each  other." 

It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the  bill  to  confine  the  manufacture  of  medicinal 
products  to  pharmacists  and  physicians,  to  which  I  can  see  no  reasonable  objection, 
and  for  the  druggists  this  should  be  a  good  thing.  It  enlarges  the  scope  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  by  including  toilet  preparations  and  tobacco,  also  a  good 
provision. 

Like  our  present  law  it  permits  the  deviation  from  the  official  standard  in 
official  preparations,  which  I  believe  is  wrong.  At  least  this  point  should  be  well 
considered  before  the  amendment  takes  its  final  form. 

Some  time  ago  I  ordered  a  pound  of  Hypophosphorous  acid  U.  S.  P.  from  a 
local  jobber,  and  received  an  article  labeled  as  follows: 

"hypophosphorous  acid  50  PER  cent. 
"This  article  yields  a  precipitate  with  ammonia  water  and  the  filtrate  a  turbidity 
with  barium  chloride  test  solution.     Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
etc." 

To  one  not  well  posted  on  the  chemistry  of  the  reactions  involved,  such  a  label 
has  little  meaning.  He  would  not  know  if  the  note  indicated  that  the  article  was 
of  official  quality  or  not  of  official  quality  without  consulting  the  U.  S.  P.  tests 
for  the  purity  of  Hypophosphorous  acid.  Still  the  label  is  legal.  This  illustrates 
the  farce  of  the  system  of  labeling  articles  not  up  to  the  official  standard. 

The  list  of  interdicted  drugs  in  the  Richardson  bill  is  rather  large.  It  is  probably 
intended  in  this  bill  as  in  the  present  law  that  an  article  is  to  be  considered  mis- 
branded  if  any  of  the  articles  named  are  present  and  not  mentioned  on  the  label, 
however,  the  bill  is  not  clear  on  this  provision.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  articles 
included  in  this  list  may  well  be  omitted. 

The  bill  should  be  studied  by  every  druggist  and  discussed  at  association  meet- 
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ings  and  the  results  published.  Some  amendment  along  this  line  is  necessary  and 
will  no  doubt  be  made,  but  if  we  do  not  do  our  duty  and  take  proper  interest  in 
these  matters,  amendments  may  be  passed  by  Congress  that  will  prove  burdensome 
to  us. 


HINTS  ON  PROPOSED  N.  F.  FORMULA.* 


LOUIS  saalbach,  phar.  d. 


The  formula  proposed  for  Mistura  Ferri  Salicylatis  is  as  follows : 

MISTURA  FERRI  SALICYLATIS. 

Sodium  salicylate    125.0  Gm. 

Tinct.  of  ferric  chloride 125.0  Cc. 

Ammonium  carbonate    6.5  Gm. 

Citric  acid 14.0  Gm. 

Oil  of  betula 4.0  Cc. 

Glycerin    175.0  Cc. 

Distilled  water  enough  to  make 1000.0  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  200  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  add  the  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  then  dissolve  the  sodium  salicylate  in  this  solution.  Add  the  tincture 
of  ferric  chloride,  glycerin  and  oil  of  betula;  mix,  and  then  add  enough  distilled 
water  to  make  1000  Cc.  and  filter.  When  prepared  according  to  the  above 
formula  and  instructions,  a  heavy  precipitate  forms.  This  consists  of  ferric 
salicylate  and  salicylic  acid.  The  ammonium  carbonate  and  citric  acid  are  used 
in  this  formula  to  make  ammonium  citrate,  in  a  solution  of  which,  ferric  salicylate 
is  soluble. 

There  is  insufficient  ammonium  carbonate  present  to  convert  all  of  the  citric 
acid  to  citrate ;  furthermore,  the  salicylic  acid  also  requires  an  alkali  to  keep  it  in 
solution. 

Good  results  may  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  ammonium  carbonate 
to  25  grammes  and  mix  as  follows : 

Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  300  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  add  the  ammonium  car- 
bonate, and  when  solution  has  been  effected  add  the  glycerin,  then  the  tincture  of 
ferric  chloride,  in  which  the  oil  of  betula  has  previously  been  dissolved,  and  finally 
enough  distilled  water  to  make  the  mixture  measure  1000  Cc. 

When  prepared  in  this  manner  a  clear  dark  red  solution  is  produced,  which 
does  not  require  filtration. 

PETROXOLINUM   LIQUIDUM. 

Liquid  petrolatum 50  Gm. 

Oleic  acid 28  Gm. 

Oil  of  lavender  flowers 2  Gm. 

Stronger  ammonia  water 5  Gm. 

Alcohol    15  Gm. 

Mix  the  liquid  petrolatum  and  oleic  acid  in  a  flask,  add  the  alcohol  and  then  the 
stronger  ammonia  water,  and  warm  the  mixture  on  a  water  bath  with  frequent 

*Presented  to  the  Pittsburgh  Branch. 
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agitation,  until  it  becomes  clear.  Lastly  add  the  oil  of  lavender  flowers  and  mix 
thoroughly. 

By  comparing  this  formula  with  that  of  Liquid  Petrolatum  Saponatum  now  in 
the  N.  F.  the  substitution  of  stronger  ammonia  water  for  spirit  of  ammonia  will 
be  noted.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  change,  when  we  consider  that  the  ordinary 
drug  store  does  not  usually  have  spirit  of  ammonia  upon  its  shelves.  Or  when  it 
has,  it  is  deficient  in  strength. 

The  mode  of  preparation  may,  however,  be  improved  upon.  By  following  the 
above  instructions,  a  clear  mixture  is  produced  within  five  minutes  after  placing 
on  a  water  bath.  But  on  cooling  it  frequently  separates  into  two  layers.  In  the 
writer's  experience  this  happened  three  times  in  succession. 

Uniform  results  may  be  rapidly  obtained  when  we  proceed  as  follows : 

To  the  oleic  acid  contained  in  a  flask,  add  the  stronger  ammonia  water,  and 
alcohol  which  have  previously  been  mixed.  Shake  well,  and  when  completely 
saponified,  add  the  liquid  petrolatum  and  oil  of  lavender  flowers.  Mix  thoroughly 
by  shaking. 


CORK.* 
Its  History,  Origin  and  Manufacture. 


OTTO  RAUBENIIEIMER,   PII.   G., 


The  writing  and  reading  of  a  paper  on  Cork  may  seem  trivial  to  a  great  many, 
but  I  have  been  prompted  to  undertake  this  task  for  the  following  two  reasons : 

1.  The  average  pharmacist,  who  uses  corks  daily  and  considerably,  has  but 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  source  and  manufacture  of  that  necessary  commodity. 

2.  The  books  in  English,  especially  the  books  available  to  the  pharmacist,  f.  i., 
those  on  pharmacy  and  botany,  and  also  the  dispensatories,  have  nothing  or 
but  very  little  to  say  as  to  the  history,  origin  and  manufacture  of  cork.  Through 
an  introduction  to  the  owners  of  one  of  our  large  cork  factories  in  Brooklyn  I 
had  the  good  fortune  of  visiting  their  plant  in  operation,  thus  obtaining  a  great 
deal  of  practical  knowledge. 

Just  as  the  venerable  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  trees,  the  patriarch  of  the  forests, 
has  been  known  from  times  immemorial  and  its  bark  has  been  used  in  tanning, 
so  another  species,  the  cork  oak,  has  been  well  known  to  the  ancients  and  five 
of  the  chief  properties  of  its  bark  were  known  and  utilized  2000  years  ago. 

Theophrastos,  400  B.  C,  the  father  and  founder  of  botany,  describes  the  cork 
oak  in  his  great  work,  Historia  Plantarium.  He  calls  the  tree  "phellos."  and 
gives  its  habitat  as  the  Pyrenees,  and  also  describes  two  varieties,  one  an  ever- 
green, our  present  Qnercus  suher,  L.,  the  other  losing  its  leaves  in  the  winter, 
our  present  Qnercus  occidentalis,  Gay.  Theophrastos  also  states  that  "phellos" 
produces  a  thick,  fleshy  bark,  which  when  stripped  ofY  will  grow  again  and  makes 


♦Read  and  demonstrated  with  specimens  at  the  March  meeting?  of  the  New  York  Branch 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  Kings  County  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
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the  tree  more  vigorous.  This  bark  is  so  light  that  it  never  sinks  in  water  and  is 
therefore  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

At  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  empire,  cork  must  have  been  used  to  close 
wine  vessels,  because  the  poet  Horace,  about  25  B.  C,  speaks  of  removing  the 
cork  scaled  rvith  pitch  from  a  jar  of  wine  46  years  old. 

Pliny,  50  B.  C,  the  great  Roman  historian,  in  his  wonderful  work,  "Historiae 
Naturalis,"  written  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  corroborates  the 
statements  made  by  Theophrastos.  In  describing  the  tree  he  also  remarks  that 
the  acorns  are  bitter  and  of  the  worst  quality.  He  names  the  corb  "Suber"  and 
mentions  the  following  uses  for  it : 

1.  As  floats  for  the  nets  of  fishermen.  This  especially  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  the  drag-nets,  where  the  upper  edge  of  the  net  should  be  kept  at  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

2.  As  buoys  for  ships'  anchors.  They  were  called  "ancoralia,"  and  by  being 
attached  to  the  anchor  rope  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  indicated  the 
position  of  the  anchor.  These  buoys  also  served  to  attach  smaller  boats  when 
in  the  harbor.  Inasmuch  as  today  blocks  of  wood  or  empty  casks  are  used 
for  this  purpose,  the  Dutch  sailors  originated  their  proverb,  "He  has  a  head  like 
a  buoy,"  that  is,  a  "block  head." 

3.  As  soles  or  insoles  for  shoes,  in  order  to  secure  dry  feet,  especially  in  the 
winter,  and  as  high  heels  were  not  in  vogue  at  that  time,  the  Roman  ladies,  who 
wished  to  appear  taller  than  they  had  been  formed  by  nature,  put  plenty  of  cork 
under  their  feet. 

Marcus  Terentius  Varro  (died  27  B.  C),  a  contemporary  of  Cicero  and 
Caesar,  the  great  Roman  polyhistorian,  in  his  work  "De  Re  Rustica,"  speaks  of 
cork  or  suber  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat. 

Lucius  Junius  Moderatus  Columella,  the  celebrated  Roman  agronomist,  often 
called  the  father  of  agriculture,  in  his  book,  an  authority  on  the  cultivation  of 
medicinal  plants,  60  A.  D.,  speaks  of  the  uses  of  cork,  which  he  names  "Cortex" 
or  "Suber"  and  recommends  it  for  beehives. 

Plutarch  (born  50  A.  D.),  the  great  Roman  historian  and  biographer,  in  \'ita 
Camilli,  informs  us  of  another  use  of  cork,  namely, 

4.  As  jackets  or  life-preservers.  He  states  that  the  Roman  whom  Carmillus 
sent  to  the  capitol  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  put  on  a  light  dress  and  put 
cork  around  his  chest  and  thus  succeeded  in  swimming  through  the  Tiber. 

Isodorus  Hispalensis  (570-636),  bishop  of  Sevilla  and  last  historian  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  his  great  work,  Etymologiarum,  says  under  "De  Re  Rustica" 
that  cork  is  used  to  facilitate  swimming. 

If  besides  these  four  uses  of  cork  we  add  the  fifth,  namely,  as  stoppers,  as 
pointed  out  before,  then  we  can  readily  see  that  the  five  principle  functions  -of 
cork  of  today  were  already  recognized  2000  years  ago. 

The  Origin  of  Cork  Stoppers. — This  use  is  perhaps  most  important  especially 
to  the  pharmacist,  being  the  most  extensive  and  principal  use  of  cork  at  present. 
This  was  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  Pliny 
and  Cato.  Nevertheless  the  use  of  cork  stoppers  could  not  have  been  very  com- 
mon, because  the  works  on  agriculture  and  cookery  do  not  mention  the  same,  but 
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directed  the  containers  to  be  sealed  with  clay  or  pitch,  etc.  As  Italy  produced 
little  timber,  consequently  casks  were  but  little  used  and  had  to  be  brought  from 
the  district  of  the  Alps.  The  wine  was  kept  in  the  Apotheca  vini,  or  special  wine 
cellar,  in  large  earthen  vessels  with  wide  mouths,  and  sealed  with  clay,  pitch  or 
parchment,  or  the  air  was  kept  away  by  a  layer  of  olive  oil.  From  these  the  wine 
for  daily  consumption  was  drawn  into  smaller  vessels,  as  pitchers  or  jars  or 
bottles  which  could  be  stoppered  with  cork.  The  Romans  had  principally  two 
kinds  of  bottles,  the  "lagens"  with  a  long  neck  and  the  "ampullae"  with  a  short 
neck,  but  there  is  but  very  little  proof  that  these  bottles  were  used  for  wine  and 
were  stoppered  with  cork.  It  was  customar}^  to  add  a  layer  of  oil  to  exclude 
the  air. 

Saladin  of  Ascolo  or  "Asculanus,"  the  celebrated  "Artium  et  Medicinae  Doctor," 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  his  "Compendium  Aromatariorum,"  the 
first  book  on  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  does  not  mention  corks  but  states  in  the 
seventh  chapter  that  the  vessels  were  stoppered  with  pitch  or  wax.  This  trouble- 
some and  also  expensive  method  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  it  was  replaced  in  the  German  Apothecary  shops  by  cork. 

In  the  champagne  industry  carried  on  in  the  monasteries  corks  naturally  became 
a  necessity  and  credit  is  given  to  Dom.  Perignon  in  Epernay,  France,  for  the 
invention  of  bottle  corks,  at  least  for  champagne  bottles. 

Even  today  the  champagne  corks  are  cut  by  hand  and  not  by  machinery.  How 
the  cork  industry  developed  can  be  seen  from  the  following  records.  In  1781  the 
spring  of  Niederselters,  which  even  to  the  present  day  puts  up  its  carbonic  water 
in  earthen  jugs  and  not  bottles,  used  2,208,000  corks,  which  cost  4  florins  per 
thousand.  These  were  supplied  by  a  merchant  at  Strasburg,  who  was  supposed 
to  take  back  the  old  corks  which  he  cut  into  smaller  stoppers.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  demand  for  smaller  corks  in  the  apothecary  shops  was  but  very  limited. 

Synonyms.— Lzt:  Suber,  Suber  Quercinum,  Cortex  Suberis,  Lignum  Suber- 
inum. 

Eng. :    Cork,  Corkwood. 
Spanish :   Corcha. 
German :   Kork. 
French :    Liege,  Chene-liege. 

Etymology. — The  name  "Quercus"  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  "quer"  =  nice. 
and  "cuez"  =  tree,  indicating  the  beauty  of  that  venerable  tree.  "Suber"  is  from 
the  Latin  "sub"  =  under,  from  its  use  as  soles  on  shoes. 

The  English  word  "cork,"  and  the  German  "Kork"  are  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  Spanish  "Corcha,"  which  again  comes  from  the  Latin  "Cortex."  "Cor- 
tex," the  bark,  is  a  corruption  of  "Contex"  from  "Contego"  =  to  cover,  which 
again  is  derived  from  "Cum"  =  with,  and  "tectum"  =^  roof  or  cover. 

The  French  "liege"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "levis"  =  light,  from  the  property 
of  cork.  In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  I  might  also  mention  here,  that 
Cork,  the  city  of  Ireland,  did  not  receive  its  name  from  the  cork  oak,  which  does 
not  grow  in  the  northern  climate,  nor  from  the  manufacture  of  corks,  but  from 
the  fact  of  being  located  on  a  former  szvamp,  which  in  Celtic  is  called  "Corroch." 

Source  and  Habitat.— Cork  is  derived  commercially  from  the  cork  oak.  prin- 
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cipally  from  Quercus  suber  L.,  an  evergreen  tree,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  from 
Quercus  occidentalis,  Gay,  which  loses  its  leaves  yearly,  as  already  described  by 
Theophrastos.  The  trees  are  usually  from  20  to  40  and  sometimes  60  feet  high, 
and  measure  3  to  5  feet  in  diameter  and  attain  an  age  of  about  2000  years.  The 
wide  spreading  branches  are  generally  thinly  covered  with  small  leaves  which  are 
thick,  glossy,  slightly  serrated  and  downy  underneath.  The  tree  flowers  during 
April  or  May  and  the  yellowish  flowers  are  succeeded  by  small  acorns,  which  when 
fed  to  pigs  give  their  meat  a  peculiar  piquant  flavor,  which  has  giyen  a  reputation 
to  the  Spanish  mountain  hams. 

The  cork  oak  is  a  native  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
especially  Spain,  Portugal,  Algiers,  and  Tunis  (Morocco).  It  requires  a  tempera- 
ture of  \Z°  C,  and  does  not  thrive  beyond  45°  latitude.  The  cork  producing 
territory  covers  practically  all  of  Portugal  and  part  of  Spain,  namely  Andalusia 
and  Estremadura  in  the  South  and  Catalonia  in  the  North.  The  total  area  covered 
by  cork  forests  is  estimated  at  about  five  million  acres  and  the  annual  production 
of  cork  wood  is  said  to  be  about  fifty  thousand  tons.  Some  of  the  very  best  bark 
is  made  into  corks  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  especially  in  Catalonia,  but  most  of  it  is 
exported  as  corkwood  to  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  Austria,  etc.  The 
principal  shipping  port  is  Sevilla.  France  obtains  a  great  deal  of  corkwood  from 
Algeria. 

Cultivation  of  the  Cork  Oak.— The  preservation  and  cultivation  of  the  cork 
trees  has  been  attempted  and  practiced  for  some  time  especially  in  the  southern 
part  of  France  and  Algeria.  As  early  as  1859  a  French  work  was  written  by 
Rousset:  "Culture  exploitation  et  management  du  chene-liege  en  France  et  en 
Algerie."  The  United  States  Government  in  1858  distributed  seedlings  and  I  am 
informed  that  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  section,  cork  oaks  are  now 
growing  which  in  time  will  furnish  cork. 

Formation  of  Cork.—T\\&  bark  of  the  cork  oak  is  covered  with  an  epidermis  up 
to  Its  third  year,  which  then  bursts  lengthwise  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  corky 
layer  underneath.    The  formation  of  the  cork  or  dead  cells  or  peridermis  is  done 
by  the  inner  layer,  the  cambium,  and  continues  regularly.    When  the  tree  is  about 
fiften  to  twenty  years  old  it  has  a  diameter  of  about  five  inches,  or  to  be  more 
correct,  measures  forty  centimeters,  according  to  the  Spanish  Government  regu- 
lations, then  the  so-called  male  cork  or  virgin  cork  is  removed  for  the  first  time. 
This  is  of  very  little  commercial  value,  being  rough  and  coarse  in  texture.     The 
removal  of  this  virgin  cork,  however,  promotes  the  further  development  of  cork, 
because  the  inner  bark,  or  cambium,  the  so-called  mother-cork,  undertakes  at 
once  the  formation  of  a  new  covering  of  much  finer  texture  and  elasticity.    The 
cambium  with  its  life-giving  sap,  forms  two  layers  of  cells  each  year,  one  within, 
which  increases  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  and  the  other  without,  which  addi 
thickness  to  the  cork.    In  about  eight  to  ten  years,  the  cork  layer  becomes  about 
17  to  26  mm.  thick  and  is  then  removed.     This  so-called  female  cork  is  more 
valuable  than  the  virgin  cork  but  is  not  as  fine  in  quality  as  the  third  and  subse- 
quent strippings  which  follow  at  regular  intervals  of  eight  to  ten  years.    The  cork 
oak  furnishes  the  very  best  quality  of  cork  at  the  age  of  fifty  to  one  hundred 
years;  when  the  tree  becomes  150  years  old  the  quality  of  the  cork  gets  poorer. 
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Collection  of  Cork. — This  is  performed  by  stripping  it  off  the  tree,  using  great 
care  not  to  injure  the  cambium,  in  which  case  a  reddish  Hquid  will  ooze  out  and 
no  more  cork  will  be  formed  at  that  part  of  the  tree.  The  peeling  is  done  from 
May  to  August  in  Algeria  and  during  July  and  August  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  French  in  Algeria  sometimes  use  saws,  but  the  Spaniards  employ  hatchets 
with  long  wedge-shaped  handles.  The  bark  is  cut  around  the  trunk  and  the 
branches  in  several  parallel  places  and  the  two  incisions  are  then  connected  by 
several  longitudinal  cuts,  following  as  much  as  possible  the  deepest  of  the  natural 
cracks  in  the  bark.  By  inserting  the  wedge-shaped  handle  of  the  hatchet,  the  cork 
is  then  detached.  The  thickness  of  the  bark  is  from  one-half  to  two  and  one-half 
inches  and  the  yield  varies  according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  tree  from  fifty, 
to  five  hundred  pounds.  The  gathered  bark  is  next  removed  to  the  stations  where 
it  is  put  into  boiling  water  in  order  to  soften  the  cork  so  the  outer  bark  can  be 
scraped  off.  This  process  reduces  the  weight  of  the  cork  almost  20  per  cent.  The 
boiling  also  extracts  the  tannic  acid  and  increases  the  volume  about  30  per  cent. 
Being  now  soft  and  pliable,  the  bark  is  flattened  and  is  packed  and  pressed  into 
bales  bound  securely  with  steel  bands. 

These  bales  weigh  uniformly  106  kilos,  or  about  224  pounds,  so  ten  of  them 
make  an  English  gross  ton. 

Manufacture  of  Corks. — Corks  in  olden  times  were  of  course  made  by  hand, 
using  a  very  sharp  knife.  This  method  is  still  practiced  to  some  extent  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  fact  the  very  best  corks,  as  f .  i :  champagne  corks,  are  entirely 
cut  by  hand.  It  is  said  that  owing  to  their  unevenness,  i.  e.,  on  account  of  not 
being  exactly  round,  they  make  much  better  stoppers. 

Sorting  of  the  Corkwood. — The  first  step  is  the  sorting  of  the  corkwood,  for 
although  every  bale  is  stamped  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  according  to  its  quality,  it  is  again 
assorted.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  thickness  of  the  bark  determines  the 
maximum  diameter,  not  the  length  of  the  cork,  as  the  cutting  is  done  across  and 
not  with  the  grain. 

Steaming. — As  the  corkwood  is  very  dry  and  brittle  after  its  long  journey  and 
storing,  it  is  necessary  to  soften  it  so  as  to  make  it  workable.  This  is  done  in 
large  covered  vats  by  means  of  steam.  The  steaming  process  makes  the  corkwood 
flexible  and  also  slightly  increases  its  bulk  and  especially  prepares  it  to  undergo 
the  following  mechanical  operations : 

Slicing. — By  means  of  a  special  machine,  a  sheer  with  razor-like  circular  steel 
knives  making  hundreds  of  revolutions  every  minute,  the  softened  bark  is  cut  into 
strips,  according  to  the  desired  length  of  the  cork.  It  can  then  be  seen  that  the 
thickness  of  the  bark  determines  the  maximum  width  of  the  finished  cork  and  that 
the  width  of  the  strips  represents  the  length  of  the  cork. 

Punching. — From  these  slices  by  means  of  a  blocking  or  punching  machine,  the 
straight  or  cylindrical  corks  are  cut  out.  This  is  quite  a  dangerous  operation  and 
many  a  workman,  who  has  to  guide  the  strips  to  be  punched,  has  lost  one  of  his 
fingers. 

Straight  Corks. — These  processes,  as  we  have  seen,  produce  the  straight  corks. 
Tapered  Corks. — The  corks  used  in  pharmacy  are  the  tapered  kind.    These  are 
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manufactured  from  the  "straight"  variety  by  passing  them  through  a  machine 
which  by  means  of  a  very  sharp  circuhir  knife  "tapers"  the  corks. 

Polishing. — In  order  to  produce  a  very  smooth  cork,  they  are  poHshed  by 
rapidly  rotating  emery  wheels. 

Bleaching  and  Wasliing. — To  clean  the  corks  which  of  course  have  become 
soiled  through  these  mechanical  operations  and  in  order  to  give  them  the  white 
appearance  instead  of  the  reddish  color  of  the  natural  corkwood,  they  are  bleached 
and  washed.  This  is  done  in  very  large  vats,  the  first  bath  containing  a  weak 
solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  the  second  one  of  oxalic  acid.  The  corks  are  then 
rinsed  in  hot  water  and  dried  by  w-hirling  in  large  revolving  cylinders  of  galvan- 
ized wire  netting.  This  quick  drying  is  a  necessity  as  in  slow  drying  the  corks 
might  develop  a  mould. 

Grading  and  Assorting. — The  last  and  perhaps  most  important  step  is  the 
grading  and  assorting  of  the  corks.  This  is  done  by  girls,  who  in  time  become 
expert  in  this  work,  which  they  perform  with  such  rapidity  as  to  assort  20.000 
corks  during  one  day's  labor. 

Storing. — The  proper  storing  of  corks  is  of  great  importance.  They  should 
be  kept  not  too  dry  nor  too  damp,  as  in  the  former  case  they  become  brittle  and 
in  the  latter  they  get  mouldy.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  the  best  way 
to  keep  the  stock  in  the  cellar  but  not  directly  on  the  cellar  floor.  For  the  corks 
in  the  store  I  keep  a  moistened  piece  of  blotting  paper  in  each  compartment.  This 
will  supply  the  necessary  moisture  and  saves  me  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  by 
"breaking  off"  when  putting  corks  into  bottles. 

Packing. — As  is  well  known  to  every  pharmacist,  the  corks  are  packed  in  tive- 
gross  bags.  The  slow^  counting  has  been  replaced  by  the  quicker  weighing,  the 
weight  of  each  five  gross  of  the  different  lengths  and  grades  being  known  to  the 
manufacturer. 

Scale  of  Diameter  of  Corks. — There  is  no  special  rule  as  to  the  length  of  the 
corks  which  are  usually  graded  as  short,  regular,  long  and  extra  long.  But  there 
is  a  standard  for  the  diameter  of  corks,  the  U.  S.  Standard.  The  corks  are 
measured  at  the  upper  or  larger  end  and  a  cork  with  a  diameter  of  1  inch  is  called 
No.  10.  The  difference  in  each  size  is  1/16  of  an  inch.  Xo.  9  measures  15/16 
inch  diameter,  No.  8  measures  14/16  ^f,  etc. 

Fancy  Corks. — There  are  corks  which  are  branded  on  the  side  or  have  initials 
or  monogram  on  top.  Some  are  made  with  a  polished  wooden  top,  others  with 
aluminum  top.  There  are  also  corks  covered  with  a  rubber  covering  in  place  of 
the  more  expensive  rubber  stoppers.  Corks  having  a  camel's  hair  brush  inserted, 
as  for  corn  cure,  might  also  be  enumerated  in  this  category. 

Other  Corks. — Besides  the  tapered  prescription  corks  used  by  pharmacists^ 
there  are  a  great  many  other  varieties,  f.  i.,  the  straight  corks  from  the  finest 
qualit}'  champagne  corks  down  to  the  common  soda  water  cork;  flat  corks  for 
wide  mouth  bottles  or  jars,  the  so-called  specie  cork ;  shell  corks  with  a  perforated 
center,  generally  used  with  a  sprinkler  top ;  disks — these  are  very  largely  used  as 
a  lining  for  metal  bottle  caps.  The  cork  is  sliced  or  split  by  very  sharp  circular 
saws  and  from  these  flat  pieces  about  1/9  inch  thick,  the  disks  are  stamped  out. 
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Paraffined  Corks  are  prepared  by  rotating  the  dry  corks  in  large  hot  drums 
with  just  sufficient  melted  paraffin  to  be  absorbed.  Through  the  rotating  these 
corks  are  polished  at  the  same  time.  Paraffined  corks  could  with  advantage  be 
used  much  more  than  they  are  at  present ;  they  are  especially  useful  for  acid  and 
also  alkaline  liquids.  It  may  perhaps  be  not  generally  known  that  the  reason  the 
corks  of  some  of  the  proprietary  preparations  as  milk  of  magnesia  or  milk  of 
bismuth  are  not  attacked  is  because  they  are  paraffined.  I  have  some  corks  here 
which  have  been  in  contact  with  magma  magnesise  for  over  one  year. 

The  discoloration  of  ordinary  cork  as  well  as  the  discoloration  of  the  milk 
of  magnesia  can  easily  be  explained,  as  the  suberin  in  the  cork  is  saponified  by 
alkalies. 

Other  Articles  from  Cork. — Among  the  numerous  other  articles  manufactured 
from  cork,  life  preservers  are  perhaps  the  most  important.  According  to  the  U. 
S.  regulations  they  must  not  weigh  over  seven  pounds. 

Other  articles  are  ring  buoys,  mooring  and  anchoring  buoys,  yacht  fenders, 
seine  corks  for  fishing  nets,  insoles  and  soles  for  shoes,  floats  for  plasterers, 
wheels  for  polishing  glass,  balls  to  be  used  at  seashore,  artificial  limbs  and  a  great 
many  smaller  articles  as  bobbers  for  fishing  lines,  handles  for  fishing  rods,  bicycles 
and  pyrographic  instruments,  tips  for  penholders,  strips  for  eye  glasses,  etc.,  etc. 

Use  of  Waste. — The  waste  in  a  cork  factory  is  tremendous,  amounting  to  about 
60  per  cent.  All  of  this  waste  is  saved  even  the  dust  at  the  various  machines 
which  by  powerful  air  suction  is  carried  away  by  pipes.  The  waste  is  ground  or 
powdered  and  utilized  to  manufacture  linoleum.,  together  with  linseed  oil,  floor 
tiling,  cork  cardboard,  etc. 

Together  with  melted  pitch  it  is  pressed  into  insulating  cork,  which  is  a  non- 
conductor of  heat  and  a  non-absorbent  of  moisture.  Thus  far  I  have  been  unable 
to  learn  if  ground  cork  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  breakfast  food.  I 
should,  however,  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  advertised  for  this  purpose,  f.  i. 

"Suberite  gives  an  appetite,"  or, 
"Corkite  breakfast  food  is  a  corker." 

Artificial  Cork. — In  going  over  the  available  literature  on  cork  I  also  came 
across  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  cork  from  ground  cork,  glue, 
sodium  carbonate  and  calcium  chloride.  How  successful  this  combination  works 
I  am  unable  to  state,  but  hardly  think  it  can  replace  the  natural  corkwood. 

Importation  and  Duty. — The  importation  of  cork  into  the  United  States  amounts 
to  over  five  million  dollars  annually.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  cork  wood,  but 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  manufactured  material.  The  duty  on  cork  stoppers 
up  to  three- fourths  inch  in  diameter  is  25  cents  per  pound  and  above  that  15  cents 
per  pound. 

Inventions  by  Pharmacists. — I  might  also  mention  that  the  cork  borer  which  has 
largely  succeeded  the  rat  tail  file  was  invented  by  the  German  pharmacist  Carl 
Friedrich  Mohr  (1806-1879),  the  father  of  volumetric  analysis,  who  also  origi- 
nated the  graduated  burette  and  the  pinch  cock  which  bear  his  name.  In  1860  the 
cork  machine  was  first  recommended  by  a  German  pharmacist  in  the  Pharma- 
ceutische  Centralhalle.    The  pharmacist,  C.  L.  Lochman,  took  out  a  United  States 
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patent  on  August  27,  1867,  on  the  well-known  rotary  cork  press,  which  is  used 
today. 

Literature.— Among  the  literature  which  I  have  consulted  I  beg  to  point  out  the 
following : 

Fliickiger :    Pharmakognosie  des  Pflanzenreiches. 

Hager:    Pharmazeutische  Praxis. 

Beckmann:    Geschichte  der  Entdeckungen  und  Erfindungen. 

Schelenz :    Geschichte  der  Pharmazie. 
.    Tschirch  :    Handbuch  der  Pharmakognosie. 

Rousset :  Culture,  Exploitation  et  Management  du  chene-liege  en  France  et  en 
Algerie. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  paper,  the  literature  on  this  subject  in  English 
is  very  scant  indeed,  especially  in  books  which  are  available  to  the  pharmacist. 
For  this  reason  I  trust  that  my  somewhat  lengthy  treatise  will  give  the  pharma- 
ceutical profession  some  idea  as  to  the  history,  origin,  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  cork. 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  March  11,  1912. 


ON  BEING  GOOD  WITHOUT  DOING  GOOD. 

"I  do  not  know  any  occupation  that  is  worth  so  little  while  to  grown-up  people 
as  simply  being  good  without  doing  some  good.  Of  course,  there  are  some  people 
that  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  things.  There  are  men  that 
don't  need  any  money  and  don't  want  it,  and  just  get  the  community  to  believe 
they  have  it.  So  we  find  them  in  every  community  straining  every  effort  and 
living  as  we  call  it  beyond  their  means  and  keeping  up  appearances,  trying  to 
make  themselves  believe  that  they  have  what  they  know  they  have  not.  Why  I 
know  among  my  own  friends — none  of  them  are  here,  but  there  are  some  few  in 
the  community,  who  are  riding  in  limousine  cars  that  cannot  afford  the  price  of  a 
wheelbarrow  and  all  because  gasoline  to  some  nostrils  smells  like  a  bank  account. 

"I  know  a  woman  who  goes  home  in  a  taxi  and  then  borrows  a  quarter  to 
start  the  gas  meter.  There  are  those,  of  course,  that  want  the  real  coin  and  they 
strive  to  get  it  at  any  cost,  and  as  Donald  G.  Mitchell  says,  they  economize  by 
denying  themselves  what  they  want  while  young,  that  they  may  have  that  that 
they  don't  want  when  they  are  old." — Charles  F.  Moore,  Editor  of  "Paper." 


BORROWING  AND  CREDIT. 
"Credit  is  like  some  people  you  and  I  know ;  it  is  always  hanging  around  where 
it  is  not  wanted  and  it  is  never  on  hand  when  you  want  it.  The  man  who -is 
penniless  and  hungry  has  trouble  to  negotiate  a  loan  sufficient  to  buy  a  sandwich. 
But  if  perchance  he  becomes  possessor  of  a  vast  estate  tomorrow,  then  every  idle 
dollar  in  the  community  is  thrust  upon  him  to  use  on  his  own  terms  and  return  it 
when  he  gets  ready.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  because  I  have  had  occasion 
to  investigate  this  subject." — Charles  F.  Moore,  Editor  of  "Paper." 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MEDICINAL  PLANTS  AT  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PHARMACY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 


EDWIN  L.  NEWCOMB. 


The  Medicinal  Plant  Garden  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  was  designed  primarily  to  facilitate  and  make  more  comprehensive  the 
instruction  in  Pharmaceutical  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy.  It  furnishes  one  of 
the  essential  means  of  giving  instruction  pertaining  to  the  vegetable  drugs  or  their 
preparations.  The  proper  development  of  such  a  garden  gives  the  student  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  origin  of  vegetable  drugs  and  not  infrequently  is  the  cause 
of  the  production  of  botanical  enthusiasts,  which  all  pharmacists  should  in  reality 
be.  The  teaching  of  pharmaceutical  botany  and  pharmacognosy  without  a 
medicinal  plant  garden  is  not  comparable  in  efficiency  with  that  supported  by  an 
adequate  drug  garden.  With  such  an  accessor}^  the  students  are  soon  impressed 
with  the  distinguishing  characters  of  such  families  of  plants  as  the  Compositae, 
Solonaceac,  Umhelliferae,  etc.,  and  they  are  quickly  able  to  identify  such  plants 
as  Digitalis  purpurea,  Verhascuni  thapsus,  Inula  heleniiim,  Hyoscyamus  niger, 
Atropa  Belladonna,  etc. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  growing  plant  which  ultimately  yields  the  drug  usually 
presents  an  entirely  different  appearance  from  the  drug  itself,  this  need  not 
mitigate  against  or  complicate  the  instruction.  It  rather  facilitates  it.  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  plant  will  insure  a  quick  eye  to 
identify  the  cured  product  or  to  detect  inferiority  in  it,  and  familiarity  with  the 
plants  soon  removes  most  trouble  with  nomenclature. 

With  the  decided  advantages  which  such  facilities  afford  in  giving  instruction 
in  pharmacy  courses,  it  seems  strange  that  so  few  colleges  in  this  country  have 
up  to  this  time  established  independent  medicinal  plant  gardens.  A  number  of 
institutions  are  so  situated  that  they  have  access  to  botanic  gardens  where  many 
medicinal  plants  may  be  found  growing.  This  association,  good  as  it  may  be,  does 
not  meet  the  urgent  need  of  a  medicinal  plant  garden  in  close  proximity  to  and 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  college  itself. 

It  is  now  nineteen  years  ago  that  Dean  Wulling.  realizing  the  need  of  such  a 
garden,  asked  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  for  a  tract  of  ground  and 
funds  to  establish  medicinal  plant  cultivation.  About  fourteen  years  ago  a  plot 
of  ground  was  granted,  but  no  funds  were  available  and  hence  nothing  apparent 
was  accomplished  at  this  time  at  the  college,  but  Dean  ^^'ulling  started  a  garden 
on  a  small  scale  at  his  home,  which,  however,  he  soon  after  abandoned  principally 
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because  of  lack  of  time  and  area.  In  the  fall  of  1910  an  appropriation  was  secured 
for  the  establishing  of  a  medicinal  plant  garden  and  late  this  spring  the  ground 
which  had  been  granted  some  fourteen  years  ago  was  plowed  for  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  actual  work  begun. 

The  garden  is  admirably  located  and  of  about  forty  thousand  square  feet  in 
area  immediately  adjoining  the  building  occupied  by  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  It 
represents  part  of  the  University  campus  which  some  time  ago  was  a  shallow 
basin,  but  which  has  been  filled  in  during  the  past  few  years.  On  this  account  the 
Eoil  is  quite  varied  consisting  mostly  of  light  sandy  loam  with  a  coating  of  peat. 
The  plot  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildings  which  afford  considerable  pro- 
lection.  After  the  ground  had  been  plowed  and  thoroughly  harrowed  it  was 
staked  out  into  plots  of  convenient  size  and  shape,  for  the  most  part  10  x  18  feet. 
A  few  beds  of  more  ornamental  design  were  prepared  as  the  garden  was  to  occupy 
a  rather  conspicuous  location  on  the  campus. 

The  question  which  has  frequently  been  asked  in  connection  with  medicinal 
plant  cultivation  is,  "Where  can  the  seed  or  plants  be  obtained  to  make  the  start?" 
Many  of  our  medicinal  plants  are  used  as  ornamentals  and  hence  American  and 
European  seed  dealers  are  able  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  the  desired  seeds. 
In  case  the  drug  consists  of  the  seed  or  fruit  this,  if  not  too  old,  may  furnish  a 
very  valuable  means  of  starting  the  work  of  propagation.  Samples  were  taken 
from  the  drug  collections  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  some  fifty-eight  different 
drugs  and  of  these  thirty  germinated,  giving  in  a  short  time  a  supply  of  plants 
yielding  these  drugs.  This  experiment  disclosed  a  rather  valuable  test  for  the 
identification  of  certain  seeds  drugs.  A  sample  of  Delphinium  consolida  on  two 
germination  tests  showed  the  presence  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  seed  of  an  entirely 
dift'erent  plant.  So  close  was  the  similarity  of  the  two  seeds  that  the  adulterant 
would  go  undetected  unless  a  microscopic  examination  was  resorted  to.  The 
reason  for  the  germination  of  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  various  seeds  tested  was 
probably  due  to  either  or  both  of  two  causes  :  first,  the  age  of  the  seed  ;  and  second, 
injury  to  the  vitality  in  preparation  of  the  drug. 

Among  the  seeds  taken  from  the  drug  collection  which  grew  and  furnished 
strong  plants  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Atropa  Belladonna,  Delphinium  con- 
solida, Conium  maculatiim,  Pimpinella  Anisum,  Coriandrum  sativum  and  others 
from  the  Umhclliferac,  Delphinium  Staphisagria,  Citrnllus  Colocynfhis,  Datura 
stramonium,  Hyoscyamus  nigcr  and  Lobelia  inflata. 

Seeds  of  the  above  plants  and  some  fifty  others  were  purchased  from  New  York 
seed  dealers  and  started  in  the  greenhouse  about  February  17th.  Among  the  seed 
sown  at  this  time  were  those  of  the  following  plants :  Imda  helenium,  Capsicum 
spec..  Arnica  montana,  Glycyrrhiza  glaha,  Cytisus  scoparius,  Carthamus  tinc- 
toria,  Lavandula  spec,  Passiflora  incarnata,  Matricaria  chamomilla,  Coix 
lachryma,  Datura  metelloides,  RJieum  pahnatum,  Ricinus  spec,  twelve  varieties  of 
Digitalis  and  many  others. 

Most  of  the  seed  germinated  in  from  one  to  two  weeks  and  the  method  of 
handling  the  seedlings  being  much  the  same  in  each  case,  a  description  is  here 
given  of  Digitalis. 

After  carefully  preparing  the  soil  which  was  of  a  good  rich  light  moist  loam 
containing  a  large  amount  of  well-rotted  sod  and  leaf  mould,  it  was  placed  in 
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four  or  five-inch  flower  pots  supplied  with  a  few  pieces  of  broken  pot  for 
drainage.  The  soil  should  be  lightly  pressed  down  so  that  the  surface  is  smooth 
and  quite  firm.  The  seed  were  then  spread  over  this  prepared  surface  and  covered 
with  the  same  soil,  to  which  about  forty  per  cent,  of  sand  had  been  added.  The 
seeded  pots  thus  prepared  were  thoroughly  watered  with  a  rubber  bulb  sprinkler 
which  does  not  wash  the  soil.  Each  pot  was  covered  with  a  plate  of  window  glass 
to  retain  the  moisture.  In  the  preparation  of  the  soil  it  is  important  to  select  that 
which  is  as  free  from  weed  seeds  as  possible. 

Digitalis  lutea,  Digitalis  lanata,  Digitalis  grandiflora  and  Digitalis  ferruginea 
gigantea  required  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  days  to  come  up,  while  Digitalis  pur- 
purea rosea,  Digitalis  purpurea  maculata  superba,  Digitalis  purpurea  gloxiniaefiora 
alba,  Digitalis  purpurea  monstrosa  and  Digitalis  purpurea  alba  all  germinated  in 
from  nine  to  thirteen  days.  In  from  two  to  three  weeks  the  plantlets  were  well 
started  having  one  or  two  pairs  of  leaves.  At  this  time  they  were  transplanted 
into  flats  (shallow  boxes  about  three  inches  deep  and  preferably  eighteen  by 
twenty-four  inches  in  area).  The  same  rich  finely  pulverized  soil  was  used  here 
as  in  the  planting  of  the  seed.  The  plants  were  put  about  two  inches  apart  each 
kind  in  a  separate  flat  and  the  soil  firmly  pressed  about  the  roots.  When  the 
plants  became  crowded  in  the  flats  they  were  transplanted  into  two  and  one-half 
or  three-inch  pots. 

The  next  step  was  that  of  hardening  off  the  plants  before  final  planting.  This 
was  done  by  placing  them  outside  in  cold  frames  for  the  early  part  of  May,  glass 
being  kept  over  them  all  the  time  for  the  first  few  days  and  then  gradually  with- 
drawn. The  plots  in  the  garden  were  worked  over  with  a  spading  fork  and  the 
plants  put  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart  each  way.  About  twelve  hundred  plants 
of  the  different  species  of  Digitalis  have  been  handled  in  the  above  described  man- 
ner, the  outside  planting  taking  place  from  May  20  to  June  20.  The  plants  in  the 
first  beds  put  out  -have  made  a  remarkable  growth  and  the  ground  is  covered  with 
the  beautiful  rich  green  foliage. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  plants  started  from  seed,  some  plants  were 
purchased,  representing  trees,  shrubbery  and  hardy  perennials  from  which  drugs 
are  obtained.  The  seed  of  over  four  hundred  medicinal  plants  were  imported  and 
a  large  number  of  these  are  under  cultivation,  others  are  being  put  in  as  rapidly 
as  the  ground  can  be  prepared. 

A  hedge  of  Rhamnus  catharticus  has  been  planted  on  the  west  and  south  sides 
of  the  garden.  Within  this  are  border  beds  filled  with  more  or  less  tall  growing 
annuals  or  perennials  as  Inula  helenium,  Ricinus  species,  Hibiscus  militaris, 
Borago  officinalis,  Atropa  Belladonna,  Martynia  proboscidea,  Datura  stramonium 
and  Helianthus  annus.  At  the  north  end  the  border  widens  out  into  a  broad  plot 
which  is  filled  with  Papaver  somniferum,  Salvia  officinalis,  Nicotiana  tabacum, 
Salphiglossis,  Canna,  Thymus  vulgaris,  Lavendula  vera  and  others.  At  intervals 
of  twenty  feet  along  the  border  such  trees  as  Ulmus  fulva,  Xanthoxylum  amer- 
icanuni,  Juglans  nigra,  Salix  alba,  Quercus  alba,  etc.,  have  been  planted.  These 
outside  beds  are  bordered  with  Digitalis  spec.  Cineraria  maritima,  Dianthus  spec, 
Impatiens  balsamina  and  Antirrhinum  majus. 

A  large  plot  has  been  laid  out  at  the  south  end  of  the  slathouse  and  here 
may  be  found  growing  an  interesting  group  of  evergreens  and  other  plants  closely 
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related  botanically  as  Larix  liuropoca  and  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  the  Japanese 
Ginkgo  tree.  Between  the  trees  a  collection  of  the  plants  which  yield  our  common 
pot  herbs  have  been  temporarily  located,  including  Ocf;»!rm  Basilicum,  Hyssopus 
officinalis,  Melissa  officinalis,  Majoranum  hortcnsc,  Origanum  vulgare,  Tanacetum 
viilgarc,  etc.  Along  the  south  side  of  the  slathouse  various  varieties  of  Vitis 
vinifcra  have  been  put  in  to  afford  additional  shade.  Between  these  Citrullus 
Colocynthis  was  planted. 

The  slathouse,  a  structure  one  hundred  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide  and  seven 
and  one-half  feet  high,  extends  along  the  east  side.  A  collection  of  shade  loving 
plants  have  already  been  obtained,  including  Cimicifuga  raccmosa,  Podophyllum 
pcltation,  Hydrastis  canadensis,  Geranium  maculatum,  Sanguinaria  canadensis, 
Spigelia  marilandica,  Aspidium  species,  Cypripcdium  spec,  and  many  others.  A 
long  bed  is  laid  out  along  the  front  of  the  house  and  here  different  species  of  the 
following  genera  have  been  planted :  Luff  a,  Momordica,  Citrullus,  Convolvulus, 
Bryonia,  Cucurbita  and  Cucumis.  In  addition  to  these  climbers  such  perennials  as 
Clematis,  Humulus,  Ampelopsis,  Solanum,  Wistaria,  Aristolochia  and  Pueraria 
cpecies  are  to  be  found.  The  entire  length  of  the  bed  is  bordered  with  Digitalis 
species  and  there  is  also  a  fine  display  of  Cannabis  gigantca,  Cannabis  Americana, 
Foenicnhim  vulgare  and  Zea  Mays  varieties. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  garden  is  laid  out  into  the  rectangular  plots  previously 
referred  to.    Of  these  the  following  are  deserving  of  special  mention : 

Plot  No.  4  is  planted  to  Conium  maculatum.  This  plant  has  done  remarkably 
well.  Several  of  the  specimens  now  in  blossom  have  attained  a  height  of  over 
four  feet. 

Plot  No.  6  contains  Ricinus  communis  var.  minor  and  var.  major  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  species.  The  seed  sold  as  drug  appears  too  often  to  be  a  mixture 
of  seed  from  the  different  species  of  Ricinus. 

Plots  Nos.  8,  12,  13,  16,  28,  48,  49,  61  and  62  are  filled  with  different  varieties 
and  species  of  Digitalis  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  work  can  soon  be  done  con- 
cerning the  factors  which  influence  the  potency  of  the  official  drug. 

Plot  No.  14  contains  Aconitum  napellus,  A.  Lycotonum  and  A.  Fischcrii,  also 
Delphinium  staphisagria  and  other  species  of  Delphinium. 

In  plot  No.  17  may  be  found  Capsicum  frutesccns  and  other  species  of  capsicum. 

Plot  No.  20. — Sinapsis  nigra  and  Sinai>sis  alba. 

Plot  No.  24. — C oriandrum  sativum,  the  drug  purchased  in  the  open  market  was- 
used  to  plant  this  bed.  The  plants  have  made  a  fine  growth  and  give  promise  of 
fruiting  long  before  frost. 

Calendula  officinalis  fills  No.  25,  a  plant  exceedingly  easy  of  cultivation  and 
producing  a  profuse  number  of  flowers. 

Plot  No.  26  contains  Matricaria  chamomilla.  This  bed  is  now  a  mass  of  the 
beautiful  little  white  daisies  and,  like  calendula,  is  very  easy  to  grow. 

In  plot  No.  27  are  twelve  plants  of  Datura  metelloides,  which  cover  the  entire 
160  square  feet  devoted  to  them  and  present  a  magnificent  sight  in  the  evening' 
when  their  large  pure  white  odorous  flowers  expand. 

Nicotiana  repanda  yielding  Havana  tobacco  and  N.  tabacum,  yielding  the  so- 
called  Pennsylvania  and  other  commercial  varieties  of  tobacco,  are  growing  lux- 
uriantly in  plot  No.  30. 
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A  fine  group  of  Atropa  Bclladomia  seedlings  are  found  in  plot  No.  31,  as  well 
as  a  few  flowering  plants. 

Plot  No.  36  contains  such  xerophytic  plants  as  Aloe  spec,  Agave  Americana, 
Cactus  grandiflora  and  Euphorbia  pihilifera,  the  border  consisting  of  Echevcria 
spec. 

Plots  Nos.  39  and  56  are  filled  with  such  cereal  yielding  plants  as  Avcna  Sativa, 
Hordcnm  sativum,  Triticum  sativum  and  Secale  cercalc. 

Three  varieties  of  Hyoscyamus  are  being  studied,  namely,  //.  niger,  H.  albus 
and  H.  pictus. 

Several  plots  throughout  the  garden  were  assigned  to  drug  yielding  shrubs. 
Some  fifty  of  these  have  been  planted,  including  Viburnum  opulus  and  other 
species,  Chionanthus  Virginica,  Hydrangea  arboresccns,  Berbcris  vulgaris,  Cornus 
stolonifcra,  Sambucus  canadensis,  S.  nigra,  S.  puhcns,  Prunus  scrotina,  Primus 
Virginiana  and  Euonymus  atropurpureus.  Between  the  shrubs  hardy  perennials 
have  been  planted,  such  as  Monarda  species,  Helenium  autumnale,  Iris  spec,  yield- 
ing Orris,  Phlox  spec,  Paeonia  officinalis,  Yucca  filamentosa,  etc. 

On  five  of  the  plots  cold  frames  covered  with  sash  were  constructed.  Many 
plants  were  started  in  these  and  they  will  be  used  again  this  fall  for  giving  slight 
protection  to  certain  plants  during  the  winter. 

Over  one-half  of  the  medicinal  plants  yielding  official  drugs  are  already  under 
cultivation  and  more  are  being  continually  added.  Of  those  which  do  not  yield 
official  drugs  the  number  is  much  larger  and  it  is  planned  to  add  representative 
specimens  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  all  drug  yielding  plants,  some  of  which  neces- 
sarily must  be  conserved  in  the  greenhouse. 

The  general  plan  in  developing  the  garden  has  been  to  keep  dififerent  species  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  same  family  in  beds  of  close  proximity.  This  was  followed 
out  to  a  certain  extent,  but  until  soil  conditions  can  be  produced  as  desired  in  each 
plot  the  plan  will  not  be  entirely  feasible.  Such  an  association  of  plants  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  garden  in  giving  instruction  in  pharmaceutical  botany. 

The  effect  of  different  soils,  moistures,  etc.,  on  the  constituents  of  certain  plants 
is  being  carefully  observed  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  valuable  pharmaco- 
physiologic  work  can  soon  be  accomplished. 


PERMANENCE  OF  SOME  ASTRINGENT  PREPARATIONS. 


WILBUR  L.  SCOVILLE. 


In  March,  1908,  a  series  of  fluidextracts  of  drugs  which  contain  considerable 
amounts  of  tannin  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  stability  of  the 
tannin  in  such  preparations.  Each  was  freshly  made  and  was  tested  as  soon  as 
possible  after  finishing. 

The  Loewenthal  method  of  estimating  tannin  was  first  tried.  With  some  the 
results  were  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  operation  of  this  process  is  concerned,  but 
with  others  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  end-point  and  this  method  was  abandoned. 
From  this  and  subsequent  experiences  the  writer  believes  that  no  one  method 
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can  be  applied  satisfactorily  to  all  kinds  of  tannin  containing  material,  because 
tannin,  as  the  term  is  used,  stands  not  for  a  definite  substance  but  for  a  class  of 
substances,  ranging  from  chlorogenic  acid  to  true  tannic  acid.  For  specific  kinds 
of  tannins,  as  for  the  treatment  of  leather,  tests  which  are  adapted  to  that  purpose 
can  be  made  very  satisfactorily,  but  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  for  other 
kinds  of  tannoid  bodies,  such  a  test  may  entirely  fail. 

After  some  study  and  experimentation  it  was  decided  to  use  two  methods,  found 
in  Allen's  Organic  Analysis,  3rd  edition,  \'ol.  Ill,  Part  I. 

The  first  method,  devised  by  F.  Jean,  consists  in  matching  the  color  produced 
with  a  \veak  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  a  tannic  acid  solution  of  known 
strength,  with  a  dilution  of  the  fluidextract  under  examination.  As  in  all  colori- 
metic  processes  this  will  vary  not  only  with  the  personal  equation,  but  in  different 
lights,  and  with  colored  solutions. 

The  fluidextracts  were  each  diluted  1  Cc.  to  99  Cc.  of  water  for  this  test.  When 
fresh,  each  produced  a  marked  cloudiness  with  water,  but  after  aging  some  mixed 
clear  with  water  and  all  were  more  miscible  than  at  first.  It  was  not  thought  best 
to  clarify  these  solutions  any  further  than  by  simple  filtration  through  paper,  so  in 
the  earlier  tests  a  greater  degree  of  cloudiness  was  contended  with  than  in  the 
later  tests.  This  will  account  in  part  at  least  for  the  higher  results  often  obtained 
by  this  method  on  the  preparations  after  they  had  stood  for  a  time. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  method  will  estimate  not  only 
tannins,  but  also  gallic  acid  (if  present)  and  any  principle  that  will  give  a  dark 
color  with  ferric  chloride. 

It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  rapidity,  and  for  tests  in  series  on  the  same 
liquid  it  may  be  expected  to  show  whether  any  marked  changes  have  taken  place 
in  these  principles  on  standing. 

The  second  method,  devised  by  Collin  and  Benoist,  aims  to  measure  the  amount 
of  weak  tannin  solution  required  to  precipitate  all  of  the  gelatin  from  a  definite 
gelatin  solution.  The  end-point  on  this  method  is  found  in  the  disappearance  of 
a  blue  color  which  is  added  to  the  gelatin  solution,  and  is  aided  by  the  appearance 
of  the  precipitate. 

In  this  process  much  depends  upon  close  attention  to  certain  details — more, 
in  fact,  than  was  realized  in  the  earlier  tests.  The  gelatin  solution  must  be  very 
hot  (80°  C),  the  tannin  added  very  slowly  and  mixed  quickly,  and  the  reaction 
of  both  solutions  must  be  alkaline,  but  faintly  so.  Since  alkalies  split  up  tannins, 
this  last  is  a  fatal  point  for  very  accurate  work,  particularly  with  colored 
solutions. 

The  process,  however,  distinguishes  between  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  and  ex- 
cludes also  other  principles  which  give  a  dark  color  with  ferric  chloride.  It  thus 
serves  as  a  check  upon  the  first  process. 

It  may  be  charged  that  two  inaccurate  processes  cannot  make  an  accurate  onje. 
This  is  certainly  true,  and  the  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  results  given  below, 
is  that  they  may  show  whether  marked  changes  have  occurred  in  the  preparations 
during  the  three  years  that  they  have  been  kept,  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty. 

The  writer  wishes  to  state  that  his  respect  for  tannin  estimations  has  not  been 
increased  any  by  this  work,  and  that  while,  in  the  light  of  an  accumulated  ex- 
perience moretirrifoTm  results  might  be  obtained  by  a  repetition  of  the  work,  yet 
a  liberal  allowance  would  need  to  be  made  for  results,  by  these  methods. 
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The  results  in  the  following'  table  are  expressed  in  percentage  as  a  matter  of 
clearness  and  convenience,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  percentages  repre- 
sent actual  proportions  of  tannin.  In  each  series,  blanks  were  used  with  a 
solution  of  pure  tannic  acid  of  known  strength,  and  the  calculations  based  upon 
the  figures  obtained  at  the  time,  but  the  results  with  pure  tannic  acid  varied.  Dif- 
ferences in  the  light  will  account  for  variations  in  the  first  process,  and  differences 
in  the  gelatin  solution  and  in  alkalinity  will  account  for  the  variations  in  the  second 
process. 
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♦Gelatinized. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  results  by  the  gelatin  process  on  the  first  assay  are 
usually  much  higher  than  on  subsequent  tests — usually  about  twace  as  high  as  the 
second  test.  Since  the  gelatin  solution  was  prepared  fresh  each  time,  I  cannot 
account  for  this  except  on  the  supposition  that  some  change  takes  place  in  tannin 
-solutions  very  quickly.  And  since  the  U.  S.  P.  Nutgall  fluidextract  is  the  only 
one  that  is  made  without  water  in  the  menstruum,  and  the  aqueous  fluidextract 
of  Nutgall  corresponds  in  this  respect  to  the  other  preparations,  it  would  seem 
that  a  hydrolysis  takes  place.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
preparations  which  are  weakest  in  alcohol  (Chestnut,  Uva  Ursi,  Wild  Cherry  and 
Witch  Hazel)  show  the  most  rapid  change. 

Indeed,  the  most  profitable  suggestion  from  this  study  is  that  tannin  prepara- 
tions should  be  strongly  alcoholic  in  order  to  be  permanent,  and  conversely  prepa- 
rations which  are  undesirably  astringent  may  be  rapidly  freed  from  tannin  by 
using  a  weakly  alcoholic  menstruum.  Thus  a  fresh  fluidextract  of  Wild  Cherr>' 
is  strongly  astringent,  but  after  standing  a  few  weeks  it  will  lose  most  of  this 
astringency  and  become  more  miscible  with  aqueous  fluids. 

Glycerin  does  not  appear  to  hinder  or  prevent  this  change  as  does  alcohol, 
the  aqueous  fluidextract  of  Nutgall  being  made  with  a  menstruum  of  60  per  cent, 
glycerin  by  volume. 

The  physical  conditions  of  the  fluidextracts  at  the  end  of  three  years  are  inter- 
•esting. 
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The  fluidextracts  of  Bavberry,  Logwood.  Xutgall  (U.  S.  P.)  Sumach,  Rhatany, 
White  Oak  and  White  Pond  Lilly  and  Tinctures  of  Gambir  and  Kino  are  nearly 
clear  or  contain  only  a  very  slight  precipitate.  Fluidextracts  of  Bayberry  and 
Rhatany  show  no  precipitate  but  they  seem  to  have  thickened  a  little  and  suggest 
the  gelatinizing  process. 

Fluidextracts  of  Blackberry,  Chestnut,  Jambul.  Aqueous  Nutgall,  Rose,  Uva 
Ursi,  Wild  Cherry  and  Witch  Hazel  have  precipitated  badly,  and  in  most  cases 
the  precipitate  has  caked  together.  Fluidcxtract  of  Geranium  gelatinized  after 
about  two  years. 

Of  the  nineteen  preparations,  Tinctures  of  Gambir  and  Kino,  and  Fluidcxtract 
■of  Nutgall  are  the  only  ones  in  which  no  material  change  is  evident  in  three 
years. 

Fluidextracts  of  Bayberry,  Blackberry,  Chestnut,  Jambul,  Logwood,  Rhatany, 
Rose,  White  Oak  and  White  Pond  Lily  kept  well  for  two  years,  but  signs  of 
deterioration  now  appear  in  these,  though  positive  conclusions  should  not  be  drawn 
from  the  last  tests.    No  positive  conclusions  are  drawn  for  these  preparations. 

Fluidextracts  of  Geranium,  Aqueous  Nutgall,  Sumac,  Uva  Ursi,  Wild  Cherry 
and  Witch  Hazel  show  an  unmistakable  loss  of  astringency,  and  mostly  within 
f-  year.  Geranium  kept  about  two  years  then  gelatinized — and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  tests  within  three  months  of  gelatinizing  showed  a  marked  and  sudden 
reduction  in  tannin.  Aqueous  Nutgall  shows  evidence  of  the  tannin  rapidly 
changing  to  gallic  acid. 

Wild  Cherry  loses  its  astringency  quite  rapidly ;  Sumac,  Uva  Ursi  and  Witch 
Hazel  more  slowly. 

Gelatinization  does  not  take  place  until  the  tannin  is  all  changed,  and  a  prepa- 
ration which  will  gelatinize  finally  may  have  lost  most  of  its  astringency  without 
changing  its  physical  appearance.  Precipitation  may  occur  to  a  considerable 
•extent  without  loss  of  astringency.  But  the  use  of  strongly  alcoholic  menstruum 
for  astringent  preparations  is  strongly  suggested. 

Two  fluidextracts  of  Cinnamon  were  included  (Cassia  and  Ceylon  Cinnamon) 
in  the  investigation,  but  the  estimation  of  tannin  in  the  fresh  preparations  was 
so  unsatisfactory  that  definite  records  could  not  be  obtained.  Evidently  the 
tannoid  bodies  in  Cinnamon  are  not  true  tannic  acid. 

Laboratory  of  Parke.  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ANETHOL  VS.  OIL  OF  ANISE. 


OTTO    RAUBEXHEIMER. 


The  question  whether  Liquor  Ammonii  Anisatus.  a  much  used  galenical  which 
IS  to  be  admitted  into  National  Formulary  IV,  should  be  prepared  with  anethol 
or  with  oil  of  anise,  a  question  which  has  caused  quite  some  arguments  in  our 
National  Formulary  Committee,  prompts  me  to  bring  the  same  up  before  the 
Scientific  Section  for  discussion. 

Liquor  Ammonii  Anisatus,  official  in  most  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  is 
a  solution  of  1  Gm.  anethol  or  oil  of  anise  in  24  Gm.  alcohol  with  addition  of 
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5  Gm.  ammonia  water.  The  latter  is  of  10  per  cent,  strength  and  is  not  the 
stronger  kind,  as  has  been  misinterpreted  from  the  foreign  official  title  liquor 
ammonii  causticus,  and  to  which  error  the  author  has  called  attention  on  numerous- 
occasions. 

OIL    OF    ANISE. 

It  is  the  volatile  oil  distilled  from  anise,  the  fruit  of  Pimpinclla  Anisum,  L. 
It  is  thus  defined  in  the  seventh  decennial  revision  (1890)  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  and  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias.  Unfortunately,  this  definition 
was  changed  in  United  States  Pharmacopceia  VIII  to  also  include  the  oil  of 
star  anise,  the  fruit  of  IllicJum  verum,  Hook-fil.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia 
is  the  only  other  standard  which  gives  the  same  definition  and  includes  both  oils 
under  the  same  official  title  Oleum  Anisi. 

The  Codex  Medicamentarius  Gallicus  or  Pharmacopee  Franqaise,  1908,  con- 
tains two  separate  monographs  under  the  French  titles  "Essence  d'  Anis"  and 
"Essence  de  Badiane"  and  the  Latin  titles  "Oleum  Anisi  Aethereum"  and  "Oleum: 
Anisi  Stellati  Aethereum"',  respectively. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  OIL  OF  ANISE  AND  OIL  OF  STAR  ANISE. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  these  two  oils,  and  I  greatly  doubt  the 
advisability  of  including  both  under  the  official  title  "Oleum  Anisi". 

1.  Difference  in  Name. — The  oil  of  anise  from  Pimpinella  Anisum  is  known 
as  Russian  oil,  because  that  country  is  the  market  for  anise  seed  for  the  distil- 
lation of  the  oil.  The  oil  of  star  anise  from  Illicium  verum  is  generally  known 
as  Chinese  oil  of  anise,  being  imported  from  southern  China  and  Tonkin. 

2.  Difference  in  Chemical  Constituents. — The  two  anise  oils  should  contain 
from  80  to  90  per  cent,  anethol,  to  which  the  characteristic  anise-like  odor  and 
sweet  taste  are  due.  Methyl  chavicol,  a  liquid  isomer  of  anethol,  having  its  odor 
but  not  its  sweet  taste,  is  another  constituent.  The  two  together,  with  traces  of 
oxidation  products  as  anisic  aldehyde  and  anisic  acid,  are  the  constituents  of  the 
oil  from  I'impinella  Anisum. 

Star  anise  oil  also  contains  the  terpenes  d-pinene  and  1-phellandrene  and  traces- 
of  the  ethyl  ether  of  hydroquinone.  According  to  Oswald,^  it  also  contains 
safrol,  while  Tardy-  states  that  it  contains  terpineol,  a  laevorotatory  sesquiterpene,, 
and  a  body  melting  at  213°  C. 

In  order  to  corroborate  these  statements,  and  in  view  of  the  knowledge  which 
has  been  gained  in  the  chemistry  of  terpenes  in  recent  years,  Schimmel  &  Co.  have 
made  a  thorough  investigation,^  and  report  that  star  anise  oil,  in  addition  to  its 
previously  known  constituents,  also  contains :  p-cymene,  cineol,  safrol  and 
terpineol.  The  plTcUandrene  present  was  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  1-,  a-,  and 
b-phellandrenc. 

3.  Difference  in  Physical  CJiaracteristics. — Oil  of  star  anise  generally  has   a 


"Archiv.  der  Pharmazie,  Vol.  229  (.1891),  9.>. 
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lower  solidilication  point  than  the  Russian  oil.  a  fact  which  was  also  recognized 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  second  international  Congress  of  the  White  Cross  Asso- 
ciation for  suppressing  the  adulteration  of  food  stufifs,  chemical  products  and 
drugs,  held  in  Paris,  October,  1909. 

Oil  of  star  anise  is  sometimes  slightly  dextrorotatory.*  while  the  Russian  oil 
always  has  a  rotation  to  the  left.  But  the  principal  dift'erence  lies  in  the  odor  and 
taste,  as  the  oil  of  star  anise  never  has  the  sweet  anise  odor  and  taste  of  the 
Russian  oil.  and  for  that  reason  it  is  distinctly  inferior.  The  French  Codex  in 
the  description  of  Essence  d'anis  states  '"saveur  sucre,"  which  property,  however, 
is  not  mentioned  under  Essence  de  Badiane. 

4.  Difference  in  Price. — The  Russian  oil  is  always  more  expensive.  I  find  it 
quoted  at  $2  per  pound,  while  the  Chinese  oil  is  quoted  at  only  $1.40. 

Besides  these  differences,  there  are  two  more  facts  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration : 

a.  Adnlteration  and  Sophistication  of  Oil  of  Star  Anise. — This  oil,  being  im- 
ported from  China  or  Tonkin,  is  very  prone  to  be  adulterated.  Lately  the 
English  chemists  and  authorities  on  essential  oils — Parry,^  Ummey''  and  Jensen^ 
— reported  that  Chinese  oils  of  low  specific  gravity  and  low  congealing  point 
were  adulterated  with  some  fraction  of  camphor  oil.  Evans  Sons,  Lescher  and 
Webb,  Lim.,^  have  reported  the  same.  Schimmel  &  Co.^  find  that  a  low  specific 
gravity  and  low  solidification  are  due  to  the  abstraction  of  anethol. 

Japanese  oil  of  star  anise,  which  is  distilled  from  the  leaves,  contains  only  25 
per  cent,  anethol,  besides  terpenes,  eugenol  and  safrol. 

b.  Substitution  of  Oil  of  Star  Anise  for  Oil  of  Anise. — This  is  undoubtedly 
very  common.  The  similarity  in  name,  the  difference  in  price,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  unfortunate  fact  that  both  are  official  in  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
VIII  under  the  same  title,  are  responsible  for  this  substitution. 

The  National  Standard  Dispensatory,  1905,  states  on  page  1058:  "The  substi- 
tution of  star  anise  oil  for  anise  oil  is  not  regarded  as  adulteration.  Fair  dealing, 
however,  demands  that  both  oils  be  sold  under  their  proper  label."  Our  National 
Formulary,  and  even  its  forerunner,  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Formulary, 
makes  the  following  statement  under  Elixir  of  Anise,  which  statement  still  holds 
good  today :  "Oil  of  star  anise,  which  is  usually  supplied  by  dealers  when  oil 
of  anise  without  specification  is  ordered,  does  not  answer  well  for  the  preparation 
of  aniseed  cordial." 

From  these  remarks  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  we  are  greatly  in  need 
of  a  uniform  body  in  place  of  the  variable  oil  of  anise  in  the  market.  And  we 
have  the  same  in  anethol.  the  stearopten  or  oxygenated  constituent  of  oil  of 
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anise.  Our  committee  on  stands  of  unofficial  drugs  and  chemical  products  under 
the  chairmanship  of  George  M.  Beringer,  has  prepared  the  following  description, 
standards  and  tests : 

ANETHOLUM. 

Anethol. 
QoHjoO^  148.096. 

The  methyl  ether  of  para-propenyl-phenol,  CjHj  (1)  QH^  OCH.,  (4),  consti- 
tuting the  main  constituents  in  oil  of  anise,  star  anise  and  fennel  and  obtained  by 
f  ractioning,  chilling  and  crystallizing.  It  should  be  kept  in  well  stoppered,  amber- 
colored  bottles,  protected  from  light  and  air. 

At  ordinary  temperature  anethol  is  a  colorless  or  faintly  yellow,  highly 
refractive  liquid,  having  a  sweet  taste  and  the  aromatic  odor  of  anise.  At  +21 
to  -|-22°  C.  it  solidifies  to  a  white  glistening,  crystalline  mass,  which  remelts  at 
22°  to  23°  C.  Specific  gravity  0.984  to  0.986  at  25°  C.  Boiling  point  232°  to 
234°  C.  Its  refraction  index  is  1.56  at  20°  C.  It  should  be  optically  inactive,  or 
show  a  deviation  of  not  over  0.08°  in  100  mm.  tube  at  25°  C,  due  to  slight  traces 
of  the  oil  from  which  the  anethol  has  been  prepared  (if  from  anise  oil  this 
deviation  will  be  Isevogyrate;,  if  from  fennel  oil  dextrog>Tate). 

Anethol  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  readibly  soluble  in  ether  or  chloroform, 
and  makes  a  clear  solution  with  two  volumes  of  alcohol  or  two  to  three  volumes 
of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  at  20°  C.  10  Cc.  of  anethol  shaken  with  50  Cc.  of  sat- 
urated solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  in  a  graduated  cylinder  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  six  hours  should  show  no  appreciable  diminution  in  its  volume  nor  should  a 
crystalline  deposit  separate  (absence  of  aldehydes). 

\\'hat  an  important  role  anethol  plays  in  other  countries  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  admitted  into  the  following  pharmacopoeias : 

Deutsches  Arzneibuch.  IV  ed.,  1900; 
Pharmacop.  Nederlandica,  IV  ed.,  1905 ; 
Pharmacop.  Japonica,  III  ed.,  1905 ; 
Pharmacop.  Austriaca.  VIII  ed.,  1906; 
Pharmacop.  Belgica,  III  ed.,  1906; 
Pharmacop.  Suecica,  IX  ed.,  1908;  and  also  in  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Codex,  1907. 

The  Swedish  Pharmacopoeia  even  goes  so  far  as  making  the  official  statement 
that  anethol  is  to  be  dispensed  in  lieu  of  anise  oil  and  fennel  oil. 

It  is  consequently  not  surprising  to  notice  the  following  remarks  in  Schimmel's 
Report  of  April,  1907,  p.  12: 

"The  use  of  oil  of  anise  is  distinctly  falling  ofif.  since  in  anethol  there  is  placed 
a  product  at  the  disposal  of  the  consumers,  the  use  of  which  in  view  of  the  purer 
taste  and  greater  richness  offers  advantages  which  no  one  can  gainsay." 

While  anethol  seems  to  be  quite  well  known,  and  also  used  in  the  eastern  and 
middle  sections  of  the  United  States,  the  discussions  in  our  National  Formulary 
Committee  have  brought  out  the  statement  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  western 
part.  This  is  rather  surprising,  inasmuch,  as  anethol  has  been  one  of  the  in- 
gredients in  elixir  anisi  ever  since  the  first  issue  of  the  National  Formularv  in 
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1888.    The  following  note,  which  is  contained  in  the  three  editions  of  the  National 
Forniulan-,  calls  special  attention  to  it: 

"Anethol  is  the  stearopten  of  oil  of  anise,  and  possesses  a  finer  and  purer  aroma 
and  taste  than  any  commercial  variety  of  oil  of  anise." 

As  has  been  stated,  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  IV  made  anethol  official  in 
1900  and,  strange  to  say,  under  the  Latin  title  "Oleum  Anisi"  and  the  German 
title  "Anethol".  The  late  Belgian  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  synonym  "Essentia 
Anisi"  under  the  official  title  "Anetholum".  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  vice 
versa  statement  in  the  two  standards  is  not  correct,  because  anise  oil  and  anethol 
are  not  identical,  although  the  Russian  oil  now  is  of  much  better  quality  and  ha? 
a  larger  anethol  content  than  in  former  years.  Strange  to  say,  the  fifth  edition 
of  the  Arzneibuch  has  deleted  anethol  and  also  carvone  and  eugenol,  and  has 
admitted  the  corresponding  oils  in  place  thereof.  This  step,  namely,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  variable  essential  oils  in  place  of  their  uniform  active  constituents,  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  and  is  contrary  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  other  Pharma- 
copoeias, namely  to  admit  only  the  very  best. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  ANETHOL  OVER  OIL  OF  ANISE. 

1.  It  is  of  distinct  chemical  composition  and  can  be  obtained  practically  100 
per  cent,  pure,  while  the  different  anise  oils  vary  greatly  in  their  anethol  content. 

2.  It  is  always  of  uniform  character  and  is  the  same  in  every  case,  while  anise 
oils  differ  greatly,  physically  and  chemically,  according  to  their  origin. 

3.  Anethol  can  be  tested  more  readily  and  more  stringently  as  to  its  quality, 
purity  and  strength. 

4.  It  is  of  greater  solubility,  being  soluble  in  two  volumes  of  alcohol,  while 
some  oils  of  anise  require  five  to  six  volumes. 

5.  Anethol  possesses  a  sweeter  taste  and  a  more  aromatic  odor  than  even  the 
very  best  oil  of  anise. 

6.  Anethol  is  also  to  be  preferred  from  a  therapeutic  point,  as  it  constitutes 
that  portion  of  oil  of  anise  which  is  the  most  valuable  medicinally. 

7.  Last,  but  not  least,  its  price  is  reasonable  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  and 
some  manufacturers  claim  it  is  twice  as  strong  as  the  oil.  The  same  price  list 
quotes  the  Chinese  oil  at  $1.40,  the  Russian  at  $2,  and  anethol  at  $2.40. 

As  this  question  of  anethol  vs.  oil  of  anise  has  arisen  in  connection  with  its 
use  in  liquor  ammonii  anisatus,  I  might  also  state  the  formula  of  the  latter  which 
has  been  proposed  for  the  National  Formulary  IV'  under  the  title  of 

SPIRITUS  AMMONII  ANISATUS. 

Anisated  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Anethol    30  Cc. 

Alcohol    820  Gc. 

Ammonia  Water 150  Co. 

To  make 1000  Cc. 
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The  advantages  of  Anethol  in  Spiritus  Ammonii  Anisatus,  according  to  my 
experience,  and  I  have  prepared  this  galenical  in  large  quantities  for  a  great 
many  years,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Anethol  produces  a  clear  solution,  while  some  of  the  anise  oils  give  a  turbid 
or  cloudy  spirit,  which  forms  a  precipitate. 

2.  Anethol  produces  a  colorless  preparation,  while  most  of  the  anise  oils  turn 
the  spirit  yellow. 

I  hope  that  this  question  will  be  well  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Scientific 
Section,  and  I  trust  that  my  arguments  presented  will  be  so  convincing  that  the 
uniform  anethol  will  supersede  the  variable  oils  of  anise  in  National  Formulary,. 
and  perhaps  also  in  United  States  Pharmacopoeial  preparations. 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  COMMERCIAL  SAMPLES  OF 

ANETHOL. 


GEORGE    M.    BERINGER. 


In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards,  it  was 
decided  to  prepare  a  standard  for  Anethol,  and  an  examination  of  at  least  several 
commercial  samples  thus  became  necessary. 

The  authorities  are  fairly  closely  agreed  upon  the  description  and  tests  for 
this  article.  The  Ph.  Germanica  IV,  in  whicli  it  was  official  as  Oleum  Anisi,.  gave 
its  melting  point  at  +20  to  +2U  ;  the  specific  gravity  at  25°  C.  0.984  to  0.986; 
the  boiling  point  232°  to  234°  C,  and  soluble  in  two  parts  of  alcohol.  The 
Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  similarly  states  the  melting  point  -|-20  to  +21°  C; 
specific  gravity  0.984  to  0.986;  boiling  point  232^  to  234°.  Parry,  Chemistry  of 
Essential  Oils,  gives  melting  point  21°;  boiling  point  232°.  Gildemeister  and 
Hofifman,  The  Volatile  Oils,  melting  point  21°;  boiling  pont  233°  to  233.5°; 
specific  gravity  at  25°  C.  0.986.  Allen,  Commercial  Organic  Analysis,  states 
"freshly  prepared  pure  anethol  congeals  at  about  21°  C.  and  re-melts  at  22.5  to 
22.7°  C.  It  is  optically  inactive.  It  undergoes  oxidation  on  keeping."  Schmidt, 
Pharmaceutische  Chemie,  states  "melting  point  +21  to  +22°  C;  boiling  point 
233°  ;  specific  gravity  at  25°  as  0.985."  This  author  also  "directs  attention  to 
the  fact  that  from  long  keeping  in  the  liquid  state  or  exposure  to  air,  Anethol 
changes,  and  then  its  congealing  point  may  be  reduced  to  even  below  0°." 

While  the  Anethol  of  the  European  pharmacopoeias  is  presumably  that  obtained 
from  Oil  of  Anise,  it  is  the  main  constituent  in  oils  of  anise,  star  anise  and 
fennel  and  may  commercially  be  prepared  from  either  of  these.  The  oil  of  star 
anise  probably  furnishes  the  bulk  of  that  in  the  American  market.  The  physical 
characters  must  vary  slightly  with  the  source  from  which  the  anethol  is  obtained, 
due  to  slight  adhering  traces  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  oil  used.  W'ithm 
narrow  limitations  these  afifect  the  congealing,  melting  and  boiling  points  and  the 
specific  gravity.  While  chemically  pure  Anethol  is  optically  inactive,  the  com- 
mercial might  show  a  slight  dextro  rotation  if  prepared  from  oil  of  fennel  or  a 
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■slight  laevo  rotation  if  prepared  from  anise  or  star  anise  oils.  In  the  establishing 
of  a  standard  for  the  commercial  article  of  satisfactory  quality,  such  deviation 
from  strict  lines  of  absolute  purity  must  be  noted  and  limitation  therefore  fixed. 

Five  different  samples  were  examined,  three  of  these  being  recently  procured 
from  the  agents  of  different  manufacturers.  The  fourth  was  a  sample  purchased 
about  two  years  before  and  subject  to  such  exposure  to  light  and  air  as  would 
occur  in  store  use.  The  fifth  was  an  old  sample  which  was  at  least  fifteen  years 
old  but  which  had  been  kept  for  years  in  a  dark  closet.  The  results  tabulated 
are  here  given : 


Sp.  Gr. 

Op.  Rotation 

Congealing: 
Point 

Melting 
Point 

Solubility  in 

2    Vols,    of 

Alcohol 

With    Solution 
Na  H  SO3 

1—0.985 
2—0.986 
3—0.9846 
4—1.0216 

—.07 
+.035 
Inactive 
— .052 

21"' C. 
20°  C. 
20°  C. 
No  sign  of 
congealing 
at  +5°  C. 

23°  C. 
22°  C. 
22°  C. 

Clear  solution 
Clear  solution 
Clear  solution 
Clear  solution 

No  reaction 
No  reaction 
No  reaction 
Copious 
crystalline 
separation 

5—1.0045 

Inactive 

14°   C. 

15°  C. 

Clear  solution 

Slight 

crystalline 

separation 

Samples  No.  4  and  No.  5  show  the  changes  due  to  keeping  as  stated  by  Schmidt. 
This  is  an  oxidation  and  the  reaction  with  sodium  acid  sulphite  solution  indi- 
cates that  anisic  aldehyde  is  at  least  one  of  the  resultant  products  of  such 
oxidation. 


COOPERATION  WITH  RETAIL  DEALERS. 

"During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  wonderful  awakening  among  manu- 
facturers in  their  attitude  towards  the  retail  dealer.  Some  of  them  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  retailers  are  a  real  factor  in  the  distribution  of  their  goods; 
others  still  have  this  lesson  to  learn.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have  been 
telling  some  manufactures  in  the  drug  trade,  that  they  were  making  a  great 
mistake  in  not  giving  more  attention  to  the  retail  druggists ;  that  it  was  one  thing 
to  send  a  customer  to  his  store,  and  quite  another  thing  to  have  the  dealer  a 
willing  advocate  of  his  goods.  Times  are  changing,  and  many  more  manufac- 
turers now  recognize  that  it  is  decidedly  to  their  advantage  to  give  the  retailers 
their  hearty  cooperation. 

"Such  work  is  decidedly  in  line  with  modern  business  methods.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  retailer  is  the  manufacturer's  agent,  and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  these 
manufacturers  to  keep  these  agents  posted,  and  to  extend  to  them  every  possible 
assistance,  so  as  to  help  the  retailer  increase  his  profits  and  his  sales,  all  of  which 
reacts  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer." — Pharmaceutical  Era. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  AND  EXAMINATIONS  IN  PHARMACOGNOSY.*^ 


HENRY  KRAEMER. 


While  it  is  true  in  teaching  that  success  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  earnest- 
ness and  personality  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  much 
also  depends  upon  the  methods  that  are  followed.  It  was  the  Aggassiz  method, 
that  developed  a  school  of  clear-headed  and  distinguished  American  zoologists. 
Aggassiz's  words,  "Study  nature,  not  books,"  ring  true  and  are  well  worthy  tc^ 
be  framed  and  hung  up  prominently  in  all  laboratories.  Some  teachers  feel  that 
they  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  students  the  facts  which  they  have  acquired 
or  the  point  of  view  which  they  have  attained.  Others  use  some  particular  text- 
book and  it  is  upon  the  facts  that  are  to  be  gleaned  from  this  that  the  student's 
efficiency  is  finally  determined.  A  happier  method  is  the  one  in  which  after  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  have  been  mastered,  the  teacher  draws  out  from  the 
student  what  he  observes  from  the  specimen  in  hand.  Of  course,  to  the  ordinary 
student  this  may  be  irksome  as  it  is  often  difficult  for  him  to  discern  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  It  is  also  harder  for  the  teacher,  as  in  nearly  every  class 
there  will  be  found  some  who  are  keen  observers  and  likely  to  ask  questions  which 
require  the  teacher  to  admit  that  he  does  not  know  it  all.  It  has  usually  seemed 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  discipline  for  the  teacher  to  stick  near  his  desk 
and  the  student  to  follow  the  exercises  laid  down.  Happily  for  all  concerned  we 
are  approaching  a  condition  when  it  is  possible  for  student  and  teacher  to  work 
together,  each  receiving  an  inspiration  from  the  other  and  each  contributing  tcv 
the  summum  honiim  of  knowledge.  I  have  in  a  previous  paper  indicated  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  principal  object  in  the  study  of  Pharmacognosy  as  it  relates  to- 
the  training  of  the  pharmacist.  I  said  then  that  in  view  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us  and  that  are  constantly  arising,  the  aim  first  should  be  the  attainment 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  drugs  rather  than  a  general  knowledge  of 
them.  The  object  of  a  course  in  Pharmacognosy  is,  I  take  it,  not  that  a  student 
shall  examine  so  many  drugs,  but  that  he  will  be  able  to  use  his  eyes  so  that  he 
can  determine  whether  a  drug  corresponds  to  a  description  as  that  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, whether  the  specimen  is  all  of  one  kind,  the  quality  of  it.  and  similar 
practical  questions  when  he  is  in  business.  We  all  know  that  a  student  usually 
examines  but  a  small  sample  of  the  drug.  His  specimen  may  differ  from  that  of 
his  comrades  in  certain  particulars,  as  in  the  case  of  Rhamnus  Pur>hiana,  and 


♦Continuation  of  a  previous  paper  presented  to  this  Association  (see  Proceedings,  Vol.  56,. 
1908,  p.  672). 
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this  is  confusing.  But  let  him  examine,  say  live  or  ten  pounds  of  this  drug,  and 
tlie  characteristics  will  be  so  impressed  upon  him  that  he  will  be  able  to  recognize 
even  fragments  of  the  drug. 

While  at  college  a  student  cannot  possibly  study  thoroughly  all  of  the  drugs 
of  the  Pharmcopoeia  and  National  Formulary.  I  am  beginning  to  be  more  im- 
pressed with  the  foreign  method  of  teaching,  in  which  the  study  is  limited  to  a 
number  of  important  drugs,  or  to  such  drugs  as  those  the  study  of  which  has  a 
didactic  value,  and  in  the  case  of  which  the  work  is  required  to  be  well  done.  Let 
the  student  spend  three  or  four  hours  upon  each  of  the  twenty-two  important  offi- 
cial drugs  t  and  he  will  not  only  know  these  well,  l)Ut  he  will  fmd  it  comparatively 
easy  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  other  drugs  under  circumstances  that  will  not 
make  him  confuse  so  many  of  them.  I  have  in  preceeding  years,  because  of  the 
lack  of  time  at  my  disposal  considered  from  six  to  ten  drugs  in  the  course  of  a  two- 
hour  period.  The  result  was  one  of  confusion  to  the  student  which  was  manifest 
in  subsequent  examinations.  I  find  that  students  are  better  able  to  recognize  crude 
drugs  after  they  have  handled  a  single  lot  during  several  hour„,  including  the 
making  of  sections  and  the  examination  of  them  with  the  microscope. 

During  the  session  that  a  particular  drug  is  being  studied  by  the  students  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  work  by  talking  about  the  plant 
yielding  the  drug  and  if  possible  try  having  some  growing  specimens  in  a  promi- 
nent place  and  in  addition  a  herbarium  specimen  of  the  plant  for  each  student. 
At  the  same  time  one  can  give  some  facts  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  plant,, 
the  history  of  the  drug  and  its  important  constituents.  In  this  way  a  student  is 
enabled  to  concentrate  himself  upon  a  single  drug,  and  thus  the  facts  impress  them- 
selves and  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of  drugs  in  a  more  natural  way. 

Permanent  mounts  of  drugs  should  be  at  his  command  for  purposes  of 
microscopic  comparison.  Sections,  however,  should  be  made  by  the  student  and 
these  should  not  only  be  cross-sections  but  tangential — longitudinal  and  radial- 
longitudinal  as  well.  He  should  keep  a  record  of  his  observations  and  make  a 
series  of  drawings  illustrating  what  he  has  seen,  using  both  the  simple  microscope 
and  the  compound  microscope.  Sufficient  assistance  should  be  provided  so  that 
a  student's  question  may  be  answered  and  his  specimens  or  slides  examined,  as  he 
should  not  leave  the  laboratory  without  all  doubtful  points  being  made  clear. 

The  powdered  drug  should  be  examined  after  the  studies  on  the  crude  drug 
have  been  completed.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  -the  student  views  the  whole 
subject  after  he  has  spent  an  afternoon  first  examining  the  crude  drug  with  the 
naked  eye  and  of  the  simple  microscope,  then  making  sections  and  carrying  on 
his  studies  with  the  compound  microscope,  and  finally  working  with  the  powdered 
drug.  He  finds  that  the  study  of  powdered  drugs  is  not  so  difficult  and  further- 
more, as  in  the  study  of  Belladonnse  Folia,  an  adulterant  of  Poke  Leaves 
is  more  readily  determined  in  a  powdered  drug  than  in  the  crude  drug.  He  finds 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  one  of  the  simplest  methods  in  the  examination  of  a  num- 


t  The  following  are  the  drugs  that  I  include  in  the  list  of  the  22  most  important  drugs  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia :_  Acacia,  Aconitum,  Belladonnse  Folia,  Cantharis,  Capsicum,  Cinchona, 
Cinchona  Rubra,  Digitalis,  Ergota,  Gentiana,  Ipecacuanha,  Jalapa,  Lycopodium,  Nux  Vomica', 
Opium,  Podophyllum  Quassia,  Rhamnus  Purshiana,  Rheum,  Senna.  Sinapis  Nigra,  Stro- 
phanthus.  Zingiber.  Of  course,  there  are  a  few  other  drugs  that  might  be  considered  equally 
as  important  as  some  of  these  by  some  teachers. 
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ber  of  drugs,  that  may  seem  to  be  of  good  quality  is  to  take  five  or  ten  grams 
of  the  material  selected  from  various  portions  of  the  lot,  powder  it  in  a  small  mill 
and  examine  the  powder  under  the  compound  microscope  I  have  seen  students 
again  and  again  find  Poke  Leaves  in  a  sample  of  Belladonna  Leaves  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  pronounced  of  good  quality.  While  we  require  students  to  make 
a  permanent  collection  of  the  specimens  of  crude  drugs  which  are  furnished  them 
for  study,  I  feel  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  should  require  them  to  make 
a  permanent  collection  of  microscopic  slides,  illustrating  these  twenty-two  im- 
portant official  drugs.  As  the  compound  microscope  can  be  had  at  such  a  reason- 
able figure  at  the  present  time  I  think  that  every  thing  should  be  done  to  encourage 
students  to  invest  in  this  piece  of  apparatus  which  is  indispensable  not  only  in 
detecting  adulteration,  but  also  in  determining  and  establishing  confidence  in  re- 
liable jobbing  houses. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

After  the  student  has  taken  up  the  practical  studies  of  yegetable  drugs  and 
has  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  most  important  of  those  that  are  official,  the 
question  is  what  tests  shall  be  applied  to  determine  his  qualifications  to  be  a  safe 
pharmacist.  Of  course,  the  professor  has  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  student  day 
after  day,  and  if  he  has  been  faithful  in  attendance  and  has  conscientiously  carried 
on  the  work  the  teacher  must  know  his  general  ability  after  the  entire  course  of 
instruction.  Usually,  however,  an  examination  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
a  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  subject  But  what  is  the  test  of  knowledge?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  questions  that  are  to  be  asked  to  test  the  candidate's  knowl- 
edge in  this  particular  branch  ?  We  have  all  been  familiar  during  our  college  days 
with  men  who  failed  in  examinations  and  who  really  knew  more  about  the  subject 
than  some  of  those  who  passed  the  examinations.  The  secret  of  the  latter  in 
passing  an  examination  very  often  consists  really  in  concealing  from  the  examiner 
what  they  do  not  know.  If  this  is  done  discreetly  and  the  student  can  impress 
upon  the  examiner  what  he  does  know  he  will  probably  pass  the  examination. 
There  are  some  examinations  where  this  cannot  be  done  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  examinations  in  Materia  Medica  as  conducted  in  most  Colleges  of  Phaar- 
macy  and  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 

In  these  examinations  the  memory  test  is  largely  relied  upon.  So  much  hinges 
upon  giving  the  "Natural  Orders,"  "Habitats,"  etc.  The  student  preparing  for 
these  examinations  usually  uses  some  book  in  which  in  a  series  of  parallel 
columns  are  given  one  or  two  words  covering  the  information  that  is  expected 
of  him  in  the  examination.  Partly  because  the  subject  of  the  examination  is  so 
lifeless,  the  student  has  never  been  stimulated  in  his  studies.  Furthermore  be- 
cause the  examination  is  so  perfunctory  the  student's  thoughts  are  seldom  carried 
beyond  these  parallel  columns,  and  he  can  truthfully  say  that  the  whole  subject  is 
dry  and  uninteresting.  Besides  on  this  account  the  general  inference  is  that  the 
subject  is  of  little  or  minor  importance. 

Occasionally  we  find  teachers  who  dilate  upon  the  subject  of  the  history  of 
drugs  and  the  countries  in  which  the  plants  are  indigenous  but  say  practically 
nothing  more  of  the  drug  than  is  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  We  find 
students  who  have  had  a  good  preparatory  education  who  believe  that  in  this 
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knowledge  that  they  have  valuable  information  to  fit  them  to  become  retail 
pharmacists  and  usually  they  are  very  easily  confused  when  it  comes  to  the 
identification  of  specimens.  Sometime  ago  I  heard  a  judge  in  one  of  our  city 
courts  make  some  remarks  in  the  course  of  an  after-dinner  address  that  impressed 
me  very  much.  He  said  "the  fact  that  you  know  that  a  certain  drug  is  gathered 
in  the  Himalayas  is  not  going  to  make  you  either  a  safe  or  successful  druggist ; 
you  must  know  the  nature  and  property  of  the  substances  you  are  handling  and 
how  safely  to  fill  prescriptions  and  a  good  many  other  things  that  you  only  learn 
by  experience."  Any  practical  pharmacist  knows  this  and  yet  the  burden  of  most 
examinations  in  Materia  Medica  are  upon  questions  that  few  teachers  and  ex- 
aminers would  pass  an  excellent  examination  upon  without  considerable  study 
beforehand.  While  the  aim  of  an  examination  before  a  Board  of  Pharmacy  ap- 
pears to  be  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge,  the  college  examination  should  be 
with  an  additional  object,  viz.,  to  round  out  the  knowledge  gained  during  the 
course  of  instruction  and  give  the  student  self-reliance  and  confidence  in  himself. 
It  should  not  be  with  the  object  of  getting  him  ready  to  pass  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy  examination  as  now  conducted. 

Now  that  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy  are  seriously  considering  improving  the 
methods  of  examination,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  well  ponder  upon  the 
subject  and  tr}^  to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  testing  a  candidate's  fitness 
to  practice  pharmacy.  In  my  judgment  we  must  eliminate  the  idea  that  because 
a  professor  gives  an  interesting  historical  lecture  upon  certain  drug?  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  student  will  have  all  of  this  information  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
There  are  some  things  taught  which  make  for  the  culture  of  the  pharmacist  and 
happy  is  the  student  who  can  sit  under  a  professor  that  is  learned  and  well- 
balanced.  There  is  something  deeper  and  more  important  to  the  pharmacist  than 
this  general  knowledge  of  drugs  and  that  is  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the 
drugs  which  he  handles  in  practice.  The  history  of  each  drug  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, but  this  does  not  become  a  real  part  of  a  pharmacist's  knowledge  save  after 
many  years  of  experience  and  reading  which  he  can  do  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher, 
and  when  his  horizon  has  been  broadened.  In  one  sense  the  same  may  be  said 
of  descriptions  of  plants  yielding  drugs.  As  in  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language 
we  lay  the  foundation  by  first  taking  up  the  grammar  of  the  subject  and  later 
taking  up  as  much  reading  and  study  of  its  literature  as  time  and  inclination 
permit,  so  in  the  study  of  Pharmacognosy  we  first  take  up  the  specific  characters 
and  properties  of  a  drug  and  then  follow  this  by  as  must  reading  and  study  of  a 
general  character  as  we  are  able  to  do.  There  is,  however,  nothing  stimulating 
and  so  far  as  I  can  see  it  nothing  useful  in  asking  a  question  like  the  following: 
"Nux  Vomica:  (a)  give  habitat;  (b)  origin;  (c)  part  used  in  medicine;  (d) 
active  principles;  (e)  official  requirement."  Ever  since  the  days  when  I  was  a 
Ouizz  Master  my  conviction  has  been  growing  that  questions  of  this  type,  which 
are  asked  on  every  hand,  do  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  teaching  in  pharmacv  and 
to  the  development  of  professional  pharmacy  than  is  generally  realized.  Every 
man's  knowledge  must  fit  in  this  one  groove.  There  is  no  individuality  to  be  de- 
veloped, no  increase  in  knowledge  expected  and  no  vitalizing  influence  in  either 
the  subject  as  taught  or  the  examination  which  follows. 

The  following  is  another  type  of  question  that  is  asked  in  certain  states  bv  the 
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Boards  of  Pharmacy  and  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  type  of  question  that  should 
not  be  asked :  The  questions  for  the  most  part  being  confined  to  unimportant 
drugs  and  specifying  the  reading  of  certain  books  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the 
candidate  to  determine  before  taking  the  examination  the  books  on  which  the 
examination  is  based.  The  following  is  a  typical  example:  "What  dose  is  given 
in  Remington's  Pharmacy,  Fifth  Edition,  of  the  following:  Rhus  Glabra,  is  it 
•considered  a  poison?  (b)  What  is  a  minimum  dose  of  Quercus,  Rhubus,  Geran- 
ium? What  is  the  common  name  of  Convallaria?  Name  twenty-two  incom- 
patibles  with  mercuric  chloride  (Corrosive  Sublimate).  There  are  thirty-three. 
Name  as  the  tenth  edition  of  Potter's  Materia  Medica  gives,  them.  Does  Potter's 
Materia  Medica  say  Mercury  is  a  tonic  ?  Answer  Yes  or  no.  Does  he  say  it  is  a 
poison?  A  purgative?  From  where  is  a  Veratrum  obtained?  And  in  action,  is 
it  related  to  Aconite  in  any  form  ?  Answer  Yes  or  No.  What  is  the  average  dose 
of  Eucalyptus  as  given  in  Potter's  Materia  Medica,  Tenth  Edition?" 

In  addition  to  the  slovenly  construction  of  the  question  and  the  veritable  hodge- 
podge manner  of  associating  the  subjects,  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  how  questions  of 
this  kind  really  hinder  sound  pharmaceutical  education.  I  think  students  are  to 
be  pitied  who  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  such  examinations  in  the  various  states, 
and  the  wonder  really  is  that  young  men  of  education  and  good  training  are 
willing  to  come  into  the  ranks  of  Pharmacy.  It  is  quite  clear  on  the  face  of  it 
that  the  examiners  wdio  ask  such  questions  are  quite  incompetent  to  fulfill  their 
duties. 

Of  all  subjects  that  are  living,  interesting,  full  of  the  greatest  of  possibilities 
and  of  the  greatest  of  benefit  to  the  professions  involved,  there  is  no  subject  that 
offers  such  a  fertile  field  for  the  teacher  and  that  can  hold  the  interest  of  the 
student  like  that  of  Pharmacognosy.  I  am  quite  aware  that  while  my  enthusiasm 
may  be  shared  by  some  teachers  that  my  point  of  view  may  not  have  occurred  to 
them.  However,  I  would  say  that  the  teaching  of  Pharmacognosy  in  its  direct 
application  to  the  retail  druggist  will  prevail  and  if  the  examinations  by  Boards  of 
Pharmacy  bring  out  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  candidate  we  will  find  that 
the  student  will  also  have  attained  culture  and  those  things  that  constitute  the 
professional  man. 

I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  Pharmacognosists 
could  meet  together  occasionally  and  discuss  not  only  methods  of  teaching  but 
the  subject  of  examination  questions.  In  order  that  we  might  improve  on  our 
work  and  be  able  to  utilize  the  results  of  our  colleagues  in  other  colleges  I  have 
requested  a  number  of  professors  to  send  me  a  set  of  model  questions.  I  regret 
that  there  is  not  space  for  me  to  publish  all  of  these  at  this  time.  One  professor 
has  written  stating  that  as  his  course  is  entirely  laboratory  work  it  does  not  in- 
volve questions.  This  is  certainly  novel  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  done. 
Apparently  the  professor  relies  entirely  upon  the  student's  w^ork  during  the 
course.  I  feel  that  really  every  teacher  ought  to  know  before  the  end  of  the  term 
the  standing  of  every  student,  but  I  feel  as  already  stated,  that  an  examination 
should  be  held  more  for  crystallizing  out  the  thoughts  of  the  student  and  his 
knowledge  gained  than  for  any  other  purpose.  In  other  w^ords  an  examination 
should  be  in  the  nature  of  instruction  to  the  student  and  should  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  showing  to  what  extent  he  has  mastered  the  subject. 
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Professor  Daniel  Base  has  written  in  a  spirit  with  which  I  hearily  coincide,  and 
I  quote  the  following  from  his  letter : 

"I  think  State  Boards  would  do  well  to  confine  questions  in  Materia  Medica 
to  the  chief  inorganic,  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  and  not  ask  questions  about 
things  with  which  the  average  pharmacist  may  have  to  do  but  once  or  twice  in  d 
year.  The  questions  might  reasonably  involve  a  knowledge  of  botanical  source, 
part  official,  when  collected  and  why,  description  in  correct  terms,  of  the  whole 
drug,  drugs  that  resemble  each  other  outwardly  and  how  to  distinguish  them,  the 
principal  and  some  of  the  less  important  constituents,  forms  in  which  the  drug 
is  used,  usual  action  of  the  drug,  antidotes  to  principal  poisonous  drugs  or  their 
preparations,  doses.  I  would  advocate  framing  questions  both  in  Board  examina- 
tions and  those  of  the  college  in  such  a  manner  as  to  test  the  candidate's  thinking 
ability  rather  than  his  cramming  powers.  Perhaps  this  cannot  be  done  so  thor- 
oughly in  Materia  Medica,  as  in  Chemistry  or  Pharmacy,  because  of  the  nature 
of  Materia  Medica  w^hich  necessitates  memorizing  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
other  two  subjects  do.  Examinations  in  Pharmacognosy,  in  addition  to  requir- 
ing the  recognition  of  drugs  from  outward  physical  characters,  taste,  odor,  frac- 
ture, chemical  tests,  etc.,  would  properly  require  also  microscopic  knowledge,  but 
I  fear  that  the  teaching  and  requirements  in  some  states  have  not  advanced  to 
such  a  stage  as  that  the  Boards  could  be  persuaded  that  the  examinations  should 
include  microscopic  work.  In  those  advanced  states  in  which  the  Boards  would 
not  hesitate  to  ask  questions  involving  microscopic  knowledge,  I  think  the  ques- 
tions should  be  moderate  and  practical  and  perhaps  along  such  lines  as  the 
following : 

1.  Relation  between  magnification  and  focal  length. 

2.  Mounting  of  objects. 

3.  Familiarity  with  a  few  staining  reagents,  permanent  and  temporary. 

4.  Process  of  making  a  permanent  mount,  with  two  dififerential  stains. 

5.  Ability  to  recognize  and  name  the  different  kinds  of  cells  in  a  section. 

6.  Naming  the  kinds  of  cells  in  a  powdered  drug,  especially  such  as  stone,  bast, 
tracheids,  trichomes." 

One  of  the  questions  in  the  list  submitted  by  Professor  G.  H.  Janson  strikes 
me  as  being  very  practical.  It  is,  'Tn  the  examination  of  a  powder,  what 
■elementary  structures  place  it  into  the  class  barks,  W'Oods,  and  leaves?"  Professor 
Albert  Schneider  has  submitted  a  similar  question  which  reads,  "Name  the  tissues 
and  tissue  elements  that  are  found  in  barks,  and  roots,  in  leaves,  in  seeds,  in 
woods." 

I  also  received  a  number  of  other  lists  of  questions,  but  they  did  not  strike  me 
as  having  anything  novel  in  them  and  so  I  do  not  give  them  at  this  time,  although 
I  will  probably  refer  to  them  in  another  paper. 

Professor  Sayre  has  written  in  addition  to  sending  me  a  list  of  questions  some 
things  that  I  feel  like  adding  in  this  paper.  He  says,  "Permit  me  to  state  that  you 
could  not  get  ten  men  to  agree  on  any  set  of  questions,  nor  to  agree  on  the  policy 
of  making  up  the  questions,  but  I  venture  to  give  you  my  own  ideas  in  the 
limited  time  I  have  to  dictate  them  ofT  hand. 

"In  the  first  place,  questions  should  have  a  carefully  selected  variety,  that  is, 
there  should  be  a  variety  chosen  from  different  classes  of  crude  drugs.  In  the 
second  place,  in  almost  every  question  something  should  be  drawn  out  of  the 
student  in  his  answers  as  to  the  microscopical  and  now  and  then,  the  botanical 
characteristics.  Third,  there  should  be  sometimes  added  to  the  questions  a  gen- 
eral question  rather  than  a  specific  one,  such  as,  'Write  a  paragraph  or  a  treatise 
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of  at  least  250  words  on  what  you  know  of  a  certain  subject.'  In  the  fourth 
place.  I  believe  that  examinations  should  represent  modern  thought  and  teaching 
and  should  include  laboratory  demonstrations  where  the  student  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  show,  first,  that  he  knows  how  to  use  the  microscope,  and  second, 
that  he  has  done  microscopical  work,  and  third,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  demon- 
strate that  he  is  familiar  with  certain  microscopical  processes.  Fifth,  I  think 
that  examinations  in  Materia  Medica  should  be  confined  to  well  established  and 
commonly  recognized  drugs." 

In  summarizing  I  may  say  then  that  in  discussing  this  subject  of  the  teaching 
and  examinations  in  Pharmacognosy  that  I  have  not  been  aiming  to  establish  an 
ideal,  so  much  as  to  direct  attention  to  the  need  of  our  considering  our  work 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  practicing  pharmacist.  There  are  many  things  that 
every  pharmacist  should  know  and  these  relate  especially  to  the  specific  characters 
and  properties  of  the  important  drugs.  Then  there  are  other  things  which  he 
ought  to  know  of  certain  drugs  and  indeed  should  know  to  stimulate  him  in 
his  professional  work.  But  these  are  subjects  that  can  be  better  handled  in  an 
oral  examination  than  in  written  examinations.  In  Pharmacognosy  we  have  a 
subject  dealing  with  natural  products  and  we  should  treat  it  in  a  natural  way, 
instead  of  according  to  hard  and  fast  lines  involving  the  framing  of  questions  in 
the  form  of  riddles  or  conundrums  which  depend  for  their  solution  upon  so  much 
memorizing  rather  than  clear  thinking  and  direct  study  of  the  drugs  themselves 
as  we  do  in  the  study  of  other  physical  objects. 


CHURCH  FAIR  PROGRAMS. 

"When  the  unfortunate  committee  lady,  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  solicit 
advertising  for  the  program,  calls  at  your  place  and  makes  her  timid  request, 
don't  freeze  up.  This  is  where  the  advertising  begins  and  it's  up  to  you  to  get 
all  the  benefit  you  can  out  of  it.  Get  interested — ask  the  lady  about  her  success 
so  far — look  the  dummy  over  carefully  and  see  what  spaces  are  sold  and  to  whom. 
Note  a  position  that  will  not  be  in  juxtaposition  to  anything  incongruous.  Tell 
madame  that  you  will  take  a  modest  space  under  certain  conditions.  You  have  a 
cold  cream,  perhaps,  that  you  want  to  push  the  sale  of.  You  will  take  a  certain 
space  which  you  indicate,  to  advertise  that  article,  if  the  ladies  will  accept  payment 
in  the  goods.  Explain  that  the  cold  cream  can  be  readily  turned  into  money  by 
putting  it  on  sale  on  one  of  the  tables  at  the  fair.  People  seeing  it  there  will 
imagine  that  you  donated  it  and  this  will  add  further  to  the  good  will  which  will 
accrue  to  you  from  the  transaction.  The  ladies  have  not  been  refused — your 
goods  will  have  been  given  display  at  the  fair,  and  those  who  buy  there  will  buy 
more  of  you  very  likely.  The  cost  has  not  been  as  great  as  if  paid  in  cash  and 
yet  your  benefits  are  greater.  Instead  of  handing  out  the  amount  in  cash  and 
feeling  that  you  have  been  robbed  of  your  money  by  a  piece  of  genteel  blackmail, 
go  at  it  in  this  way  and  make  it  a  benefit  to  you." — A.  ^^'.  Rideout  in  Practical 
Druggist. 
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THE  COLOR  OF  TINCTURE  OF  IRON  CITRO-CHLORIDE. 


OTTO    RAUBENHEIMER. 


The  writer  does  not  wish  to  go  into  the  chemical  composition  of  iron  citro- 
chloride,  which  has  already  been  done  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Stevens  at  the  New  York 
City  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  1907  (Proc.  Vol.  55,  p.  153),  and  again  lately 
before  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  "tasteless  tincture  of  iron"  was  introduced  by  Mr, 
J.  L.  J,  Creuse,  a  Brooklyn  pharmacist,  in  1873,  and  after  his  death  was  manu- 
factured for  the  widow  by  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  J.  D.  Aug.  Hartz,  of  College 
Point.  Mr.  Edw.  Klein,  the  present  owner  of  the  Hartz  pharmacy,  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  a  sample  of  the  Creuse  preparation,  prepared  July  17  ,1904, 
herewith  submitted.  I  am  also  informed  that  Mrs.  Creuse  has  discontinued 
supplying  the  market. 

The  color  of  tincture  of  iron  citro-chloride  (and  this  is  the  subject  of  my 
paper)  is  by  no  means  uniform,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  array  of  samples. 
As  this  tincture  is  mostly  used  in  the  preparation  of  elixir  of  iron,  quinine  and 
strychnine  N.  F.,  the  very  popular  I.  Q.  &  S.,  and  as  the  beautiful  green  color 
of  this  elixir  depends  upon  the  color  of  the  tincture,  it  is  therefore  a  necessity  to 
look  into  the  cause  of  the  variation.  The  N.  Y.  and  Brooklyn  Formulary  ordered, 
for  one  pint  of  the  finished  product,  2100  grains  of  citric  acid  to  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  2270  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  to  be  gradually  added,  and 
when  eflfervescence  has  ceased.  4  fluidounces  of  solution  of  iron  chloride  to  be 
added.  When  cool  sufficient  water  is  added  to  make  12  fluidounces,  and  finally 
A  fluidounces  of  alcohol. 

In  calculating  the  quantities,  I  find  that  sodium  bicarbonate  is  deficient  in  this 
formula,  as  it  takes  2534  grains  (instead  of  2270  grains)  to  form  3554  grains 
of  U.  S.  P.  sodium  citrate.  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  intentional  in  order 
to  have  an  excess  of  citric  acid  in  the  finished  preparation. 

In  the  N.  F.  I.,  1888.  the  formula  was  changed  by  dissolving  7  troy  ounces  of 
sodium  citrate  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  in  a  mixture  of  solution  of  iron 
chloride  and  water.  The  quantity  of  sodium  citrate  in  this  formula  is  only  3360 
grains,  quite  a  reduction  from  the  theoretical  3554  grains.  In  the  N.  F.  II, 
1896,  practically  the  same  formula  appears  in  the  metric  system;  namely,  460  Gm. 
sodium  citrate  for  250  Cc.  solution  of  iron  chloride'  for  1000  Cc.  finished  tincture. 
However,  the  quantity  of  sodium  citrate  was  again  reduced  to  410  Gm.  in  the 
later  copies  of  the  N.  F.  II.    As  the  U.  S.  P.  VIII  decreased  the  strength  of  the 
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solution  of  iron  chloride  from  37.8  per  cent,  of  crystallized  ferric  chloride  to  29 
per  cent.,  consequently  N.  F.  Ill,  1906,  orders  350  Cc.  of  the  solution  representing 
the  same  strength  as  the  250  Cc.  of  the  second  edition. 

The  quantity  of  sodium  citrate  ordered  by  X.  F.  Ill  is  410  Gms.,  which, 
however,  has  been  increased  to  425  Gm.  in  the  Errata  of  March  15,  1907. 

I  will  also  mention  that  with  all  these  changes,  the  strength  of  the  'tasteless- 
tincture  of  iron"  has  remained  the  same;  namely  4  Cc.  containing  the  equivalent 
of  0.5  Gm.  of  anhydrous  ferric  chloride. 

When  a  formula  is  change<d  or  modified  in  any  edition  of  our  standards  as 
U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.,  then  it  proves  beyond  doubt  that  it  does  not  produce  a 
satisfactory  preparation.  And  such  is  the  case  in  tincture  of  iron  citro-chloride. 
The  submitted  samples  have  been  procured  from  retail  pharmacists,  from  whole- 
sale druggists,  and  also  include  some  of  my  experiments.  In  order  to  facilitate 
comparison  I  have  put  them  in  bottles  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  As  can  be 
readily  seen,  the  color  of  this  tincture  ranges  from  a  light  or  bright  green  to  an 
apple  green,  to  an  olive  green,  a  brownish  and  reddish  green  to  a  yellow^ish  brown. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  great  color  variation  ?  In  order  to  determine  it,  and 
in  order  to  get  a  uniform  preparation,  the  writer  has  experimented  for  several 
years.  The  literature  on  this  subject  is  very  meagre  indeed,  as  the  books  have 
nothing  to  say  on  it,  and  even  that  excellent  "Digest  of  Comments  on  U.  S.  P. 
and  N.  F."  does  not  mention  "Tinctura  Ferri  Citro-chloridi"  so  far. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Squibb  (Bullet.  A.  Ph.  A.,  Sept.,  1908,  p.  280),  recommends  that  the 
425  Gm.  of  sodium  citrate  in  the  N.  F.  formula  be  replaced  by  390  Gm.  of 
potassium  citrate,  which  will  prevent  the  crystallization  commonly  complained  of 
in  making  elixir  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine.  In  answer  to  this  criticism,  I 
beg  to  state  that  during  my  own  experience  of  manufacturing  several  hundred 
gallons  of  elixir  I.  Q.  &  S.,  and  according  to  the  experience  of  a  number  of  other 
pharmacists,  we  have  never  had  any  precipitation  in  this  elixir.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  standpoint  of  economics,  the  substitution  of  potassium  in  place  of  sodium 
citrate  should  be  considered  as  (1)  it  is  about  two  cents  per  pound  lower  in  price; 
(2)  it  requires  about  10  per  cent,  less,  because  on  account  of  containing  only  one 
molecule  HoO,  its  molecular  weight  is  322.08,  while  sodium  citrate  contains  5^ 
molecules  of  HgO,  and  has  a  molecular  weight  of  354.6. 

In  my  experience  it  is  immaterial,  regarding  the  color  of  the  tincture,  if  the 
potassium  or  the  sodium  salt  is  used,  as  frequently,  in  fact  mostly,  the  desired 
apple  green  color  is  not  obtained.  Even  by  following  the  formula  and  using 
the  chemicals  of  the  very  manufacturer  who  suggested  potassium  citrate,  I 
failed  to  obtain  in  the  proper  color.  During  my  many  years  of  experiments  I  have 
also  tried  the  following  modifications  of  the  N.  F.  formula: 

1.  Increase  in  quantity  of  sodium  or  potassium  citrate,  by  taking  from  10  to 
50  Gms.  more. 

2.  Instead  of  dissolving  the  citrate  in  the  iron  solution  "by  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat",  as  stated  in  the  N.  F.,  I  have  employed  a  higher  heat  up  to  boiling  point. 

While  these  two  modifications  will  sometimes  help  to  develop  the  apple  green 
color,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fault  does  not  lay  in  the  sodium  citrate, 
which  is  a  stable  and  uniform  chemical,  but  in  the  solution  of  iron  chloride. 

The  U.  S.  P.  requirements  are  that  Liquor  Ferri  Chloridi  should  contain  29* 
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per  cent,  anhydrous  Fe  CI,,  corresponding  to  about  10  per  cent,  metallic  iron,  and 
furthermore,  that  nitric  acid,  which  is  used  in  the  oxidation  process,  should  be 
absent.  In  my  experience,  the  solution  also  differs  greatly  as  to  its  acidity ;  i.  e., 
its  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  which  a  little  is  needed  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  basic  or  oxychloride. 

From  experiments  which  extended  through  several  years,  I  found  that  when 
the  acid  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  partly  neutralized,  either  before  or  after  the 
addition  of  sodium  or  potassium  citrate,  then  the  beautiful  apple  green  color 
will  be  developed. 

My  modus  operandi  is  as  follows :  Heat  the  diluted  solution  of  ferric  chloride, 
and  dissolve  therein  the  sodium  or  potassium  citrate.  In  case  the  apple  green 
color  is  not  brought  out,  then  gradually  add  a  little  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  heat 
to  expel  COo  before  adding  more,  until  the  desired  shade  of  green  is  obtained. 
When  cool,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  lastly,  the  alcohol.  According 
to  my  experiments,  from  15  to  25  Gm.  NaHCOg  are  required  for  350  Cc.  solution 
of  ferric  chloride,  or  1000  Cc.  finished  tincture. 

Besides  sodium  bicarbonate,  the  carbonate  or  also  potassium  carbonate  can  be 
used  with  the  same  results.  The  iron  in  this  preparation  is  in  the  ferric  state, 
presumably  as  a  double  salt  of  iron  and  sodium  citrate. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much  alkali  or  an  olive  green  color  is  de- 
veloped. By  the  addition  of  still  more  alkali  the  green  color  will  disappear 
entirely,  and  when  neutral,  then  the  preparation  has  a  red  color,  and  is  now  a 
ferrous  salt  instead  of  being  in  the  ferric  state. 

In  my  opinion,  our  N.  F.  should  recommend  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  NaHCOj  to  bring  out  the  apple  green  color.  It  might  also  substitute  390 
Gm.  of  potassium  citrate  in  place  of  425  Gm.  sodium  citrate.  The  N.  F.  IV 
might  also  give  a  short  description  as  to  color,  taste  and  reaction,  also  tests  for 
the  absence  of  ferrous  salt,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  statement  of  keeping  this 
tincture  in  amber  bottles  protected  from  light  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  will 
reduce  iron  preparations  from  the  ferric  to  the  ferrous  state. 

DISCUSSION. 

A.  B.  Stevens:  "Mr.  Raubenheimer  has  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  obtain  the  apple  green  on  the  addition  of  the  citrate  to  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  it 
is  necessary  to  neutralize  the  mixture  with  sodium  carbonate,  but  should  you  add  too  much 
sodium  carbonate  you  will  obtain  a  brown  color.  The  neutral  citro  compound  is  green  and 
does  not  respond  to  ordinary  tests  for  iron,  either  ferrous  or  ferric,  but  on  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  acid  it  gives  the  characteristic  tests  for  iron  in  the  ferric  condition.  The  first 
addition  of  the  carbonate  simply  combines  with  the  free  acid  in  the  tincture.  Upon  further 
addition  of  sodium  carbonate  ferric  hydroxide  is  formed  which  redissolves  in  the  chloride 
present.     The  depth  of  color  depending  upon  the  amount  of  hydroxide  formed. 

"The  green  solution  may  be  separated  into  a  crystallizable  and  a  non-crystallizable  sub- 
stance. By  adding  alcohol  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  citro  compound  you  obtain^  a 
precipitate  which  may  be  washed  with  alcohol  until  free  from  chloride,  but  this  is  very  tedious. 
A  better  method  is  to  add  alcohol  to  the  concentrated  solution  until  a  permanent  cloudiness 
appears,  then  pour  this  mixture  into  strong  alcohol.  In  a  short  time,  what  at  first  appears 
to  be  a  precipitate  separates  in  the  form  of  a  dark  green,  thick  liquid.  Pour  off  the  alcohol 
and  add  sufficient  water  to  make  the  solution  thin  enough  to  pour  easily,  and  again  pour  into 
strong  alcohol,  stirring  constantly.  If  this  operation  is  repeated  several  times  the  precipitate 
becomes  a  thick  plastic  mass,  free  from  chloride.     If  this  is  covered  with  alcoho!  and  left  for 
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a  few  hours  it  assumes  a  solid  amorphous  mass,  which,  on  removal  of  the  alcohol  and  drying 
may  be  easily  powdered.  The  powder  is  strongly  acid  and  consists  of  iron,  potassium  and 
citric  acid.  The  molecular  formula  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  from  the  character  of 
similar  compounds  I  presume  we  will  find  that  the  iron  has  replaced  the  hydrogen  of  the  citric 
acid  radicle. 

"If  the  alcohol,  from  the  precipitation  of  the  citro  compound,  be  distilled  or  evaporated  to 
dryness  potassium  chloride  may  be  obtained.  These  experiments  prove  that  the  compounds 
which  we  have  called  citro-chloride  and  citro-iodide  of  iron  are  not  true  to  name  but  are 
potassium  iron  citrates. 

"Syrup  of  citro-iodide  of  iron  manufactured  strictly  according  to  the  National  Formulary 
will  always  be  brown,  due  to  the  presence  of  free  iodine.  It  has  been  recommended  to  de- 
crease the  last  portion  of  iodine  or  increase  the  first  portion.  This  would  give  an  excess  of 
ferrous  iodide,  which  would  be  objectionable,  as  it  would  soon  oxidize  and  the  syrup  become 
brown.  A  better  method  would  be  to  follow  the  formula  and  then  remove  the  excess  of 
iodine  by  shaking  with  starch  and  filtering." 

Mr.  Ford:  "The  quality  of  sodium  citrate  on  the  market  is  not  uni'orm  as  found  in  the 
Middle  States.  The  quality  of  ordinary  sodium  bicarbonate  is  also  quite  different  from  the 
U.  S.  P.  substance,  and  in  the  preparation  of  Tincture  of  Iron  Citro-Chloride  it  is  important 
to  use  the  official  article. 

"I  have  always  had  good  success  using  potassium  citrate,  as  in  the  original  Creuse  formula, 
and  believe  that  failure  in  the  process  is  commonly  due  to  the  use  of  an  inferior  quality  of 
alkali  salts." 

Mr.  Raubenheimer:  "Prof.  Stevens'  process  for  making  Syrup  of  Iron  Citro-iodide  by 
removing  excess  of  iodine  with  starch,  has  been  accepted  for  the  new  edition  of  the  National 
Formularj'. 

"In  developing  the  green  color  of  citro-chloride  tincture  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  alkali 
should  be  added  at  a  time,  and  the  liquid  should  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  if  necessary, 
to  expel  CO2  and  develop  the  desired  apple  green  color.  In  the  specimens  submitted  it  re- 
quired from  10  to  30  grams  to  develop  that  color.  Experiments  made  together  with  Dr. 
Francis  prove  that  by  further  addition  of  NaHCOs  the  green  color  is  destroyed.  As  soon  as 
the  preparation  is  neutral  a  brown  color  will  develop  in  the  tincture.  The  iron  is  not  de- 
tectable in  these  citro  preparations  unless  they  are  first  acidified  with  a  mineral  acid." 


THINKING  IN  MONEY. 

"There  are  some  people  that  think  so  much  of  money  for  its  own  sake  that 
they  have  learned  to  think  only  in  the  terms  of  finance  and  to  talk  only  in  the 
language  of  the  counting  house.  They  have  no  ear  for  any  music  except  the 
clicking  of  the  cash  register.  They  can  see  nothing  in  all  that  God  has  created 
that  is  worth  while,  except  as  it  may  be  converted  into  some  marketable  product. 

"There  are  men  who  would  gather  up  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  glitter  of  the 
stars  and  coin  them  into  gold.  There  are  men  who  would  convert  the  Mammoth 
Cave  into  a  subway,  the  Natural  Bridge  into  a  toll-gate ;  that  would  plow  up  our 
parks  and  plant  them  in  corn  and  potatoes ;  that  would  sell  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  Bunker  Hill  for  Marconi  receiving  stations ;  they  would  lease  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  for  a  billboard  and  stretch  the  equator  in  the  back  yard  for  a 
clothes  line;  but  there  are  some  men  who  earn  their  money,  who  get  it  honestly, 
who  appreciate  it  because  of  the  opportunity  that  it  gives  to  serve  themselves  and 
their  fellow  men. — Charles  F.  Moore,  Editor  of  "Paper." 
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COOPERATION  AND  CONSOLIDATION. 


A.   R.   L.   DOHME. 


This  is  the  age  of  cooperation  and  consolidation  of  effort  and  interest.  Every- 
thing is  drifting  in  that  direction.  It  is  natural  that  it  should,  for  it  makes  for 
economy  and  result.  Those  trades  or  professions  which  have  been  successful  and 
advanced  their  status,  their  efficiency,  and  their  general  welfare  are  those  in 
which  cooperation  and  consolidation  have  progressed  furthest.  If  this  cooperated 
and  consolidated  effort  is  well  directed  and  honestly  managed  on  the  principle  of 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  it  invariably  benefits  all  concerned,  and 
the  best  instance  of  it  is  the  American  Medical  Association,  which  has  accom- 
plished wonders  in  helping  its  members,  advancing  their  standing  as  professional 
men,  and  obtaining  desirable  and  necessary  legislation  for  its  members. 

Cooperation  and  consolidation  are  beneficial  to  all  concerned  in  the  following 
ways : 

First:  Commercially,  in  dollars  and  cents.  Dues  for  several  organizations  cost 
more  than  for  one ;  expense  to  attend  several  meetings  costs  more  than  one. 

Second:  Legislatively,  in  accomplishing  better  but  less  laws  for  state  and 
nation.  One  large  organization  representing  the  entire  profession  would  receive 
a  respectful  and  eft'ective  hearing  where  a  division  in  the  rank  and  file  weakens 
their  effectiveness.  How  can  a  committee  of  Congress  or  of  a  legislature  pay 
any  heed  to  the  recommendations  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  A.  Ph.  A, 
when  these  recommendations  may  be  offensive  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  or  vice  versa? 

Third:  Socially,  in  pleasure  and  enjoyment  and  status  before  the  people. 
To  feel  that  we  belong  to  a  national  organization  of  one's  own  profession  fills  one 
with  just  pride  and  pleasure,  but  this  cannot  well  be  the  case  when  we  have  two 
or  more  separate,  distinct  bodies  each  fighting  its  own  battles,  and  at  times  fighting 
the  efforts  of  the  sister  organization.  How  much  more  pleasure  to  attend  a  large 
meeting  of  all  the  profession  and  meet  all  of  them  instead  of  only  a  portion  of 
them.  How  much  more  advanced  and  high  is  the  standing  of  a  united  organiza- 
tion than  a  divided  organization  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  of  the  press? 

Fourth:  Generally,  in  generating  harmony  and  good  fellowship  among  the 
profession.  Harmony  in  a  profession  is  a  wonderful  asset  when  it  comes  to 
accomplishing  anything  in  which  it  is  interested.  As  long  as  there  are  several 
organizations  of  the  same  profession,  absolute  harmony  cannot  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  does  not  exist. 

Let  us  look  among  the  allied  branches  of  the  profession  and  what  do  we  find? 
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There  is  only  one  wholesale  druggists'  association,  the  N.  W.  D.  A.,  which  as 
its  motto  says,  "builded  better  than  it  knew."  There  is  only  one  proprietary 
association,  "The  Proprietary  Association  of  America,"  and  how  effective  and 
beneficial  it  has  been  to  practically  all  its  members  is  well  known  to  you  all.  There 
is  practically  only  one  medical  association  of  national  scope  among  the  allopathists 
and  its  tremendous  membership  and  its  wonderfully  broad,  successful,  and 
instructive  meetings  speak  louder  than  anything  I  can  say  for  the  efficiency  of 
consolidation  and  cooperation.  Why  then  should  pharmacy  be  the  exception  and 
persist  in  maintaining  a  divided  household?  Is  there  any  rational  reason  why  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  founded  in  1851  and  busying  itself  heretofore  principally  with  scientific 
pharmacy,  and  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  founded  in  1894  and 
busying  itself  principally  with  commercial  pharmacy,  should  not  amalgamate  into 
one  large,  representative,  and  influential  organization?  Personally,  I  can  see  no 
real  rational  reason  why  they  should  not,  as,  for  instance,  what  name  shall  such 
resulting  association  have  and  which  shall  submerge  itself?  To  me  those  seem 
minor  questions  to  the  general  broad  problems  of  let  us  join  hands  in  good 
fellowship  and  brotherhood.  It  has  always  been  clear  to  me  that  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
has  not  paid  enough  attention  to  the  commercial  side  of  pharmacy  and  thereby 
lost  the  interest  of  that  great  number  of  pharmacists  who  have  realized  that  the 
pharmacy  of  today  is  largely  merchandizing  and  requires  close  attention  to  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  merchandizing  and  commercial  usage  and  practice.  You 
will  find  that  as  a  rule  the  most  successful  pharmacists  are  usually  not  the  scientific 
kind,  just  as  the  most  successful  merchants  are  not  the  scientific  kind.  The  latter 
no  doubt  themselves  know  more  about  their  preparation,  their  solubilities,  incom- 
patibilities, assay,  purity,  etc.,  but  their  trouble  is  that  they  pay  so  much  attention 
to  the  preparations  themselves  that  the  store  soon  looks  unclean,  the  clerks  look 
much  the  same  way,  the  store  does  not  study  the  public  demands  and  the  question 
of  profit  upon  goods  sold  is  of  secondary  importance.  Their  theory  is,  rather 
make  your  own  tincture  of  belladonna  and  assay  it  yourself  so  you  know  it  is 
correct  in  every  minutia  and  make  not  one  iota  of  profit  upon  it  than  run  chances 
of  its  being  wrong.  Every  one  of  our  cities  can  point  to  dozens  of  such  druggists. 
They  are  great  on  discussing  the  theory  of  the  profession  but  mighty  weak  on 
putting  it  into  practice.  What  you  all  are  looking  for  is  increased  volume  and 
profits  in  business.  This  is  commercial  pharmacy,  involving  knowing  how  to 
advertise  to  the  public,  how  to  please  your  customers  and  how  to  gain  and  hold 
the  physician's  confidence.  There  is  no  doubt  we  have  too  many  pharmacists  in 
most  of  our  cities,  just  as  we  have  too  many  physicians,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  comes  into  play,  and  this  means  that  those  pharmacists 
who  combine  in  themselves  the  ability  to  select  the  capable  and  honest  helpers, 
actively  advertise  their  business,  keep  their  store  scrupulously  neat,  clean,  and 
up  to  date,  and  secure  the  acquaintanceship  and  confidence  of  the  physicians  of 
their  city,  will  survive.  The  man  who  can  and  does  make  all  his  tinctures,  fluid- 
extracts,  emulsions,  pills,  capsules,  plasters,  etc.,  and  in  doing  so  lets  the  store  look 
dingy  and  does  not  keep  up  the  books  and  the  cash  account  will  sooner  or  later  be 
superseded  and  fall  by  the  wayside.  My  only  purpose  in  bringing  out  this 
point  is,  that  the  reason  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  ever  had  a  reason  for  being  bom  and 
growing  into  the  strong  body  it  now  is.  is  because  the  A.  Ph.  A.  had  too  many 
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"watch  your  percolator"  members  and  too  few  "watch  your  profits"  members. 
The  follower  of  the  "percolator"  philosophy  never  seemed  to  increase  his  bank 
account,  while  the  follower  of  the  tidings  of  his  cash  register  seemed  to  wax 
richer  and  fatter  and  happier. 

If  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  the  A.  Ph.  A.  would  consolidate  and  each  continue  its 
present  occupations  and  activities,  but  merely  meet  at  some  time  and  place,  it 
would  be  a  great  step  in  advance.  If  you  please,  let  them  meet  together  as 
separate  organizations  at  the  same  place  and  have  their  amusements  only  in 
common — shake  hands  and  meet  socially.  The  next  year,  let  them  repeat  this 
but  hold  joint  meetings  upon  topics  which  they  have  in  common,  and  the  third 
year  let  their  program  committees  get  their  heads  together  and  have  a  joint 
program  throughout.  If  this  greatly  to  be  desired  object  can  be  accomplished  in 
less  than  four  years,  all  the  better  for  all  concerned.  That  it  should  be  accom- 
plished W'ill,  I  feel  sure,  meet  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  practically  all  of  the 
members  of  both  associations.  That  its  accomplishment  will  greatly  advance 
the  standing  of  the  profession  of  pharmacy,  and  the  welfare  of  its  members  seems 
self-evident  to  me. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Guilford  :  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  callings  of  the  two  associations  are  so  different — 
the  one  commercial  and  the  other  professional — that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  consolidate 
them,  though  I  speak  without  giving  the  matter  any  particular  thought.  It  does  seem  to  me, 
however,  that  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  get  nearer  together,  that  is,  if  we  could  hold  our 
annual  conventions  at  the  same  place,  the  one  immediately  following  the  other,  so  as  to  offer 
a  greater  opportunity  for  members  to  attend  both  meetings.  I  think  this  would  increase  the 
attendance  and  that  both  associations  would  profit  by  it." 

H.  P.  Hynson  :  "The  subject  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Dohme's  paper  has  caused  me  a  great 
deal  of  thought  because  I  believe  we  must  decide  that  question.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
for  wanting  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  to  consolidate  with  this  Association.  This  is  an  association  of 
pharmacists  where  the  educational  and  professional  features  are  emphasized.  The  retailer 
has  other  problems  than  these,  commercial  problems  which  can  best  be  decided  by  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  The  Wholesalers'  Association  does  not  desire  to  come  into  this  association,  and  yet  it 
would  be  just  as  practicable  for  the  Wholesalers'  Association,  the  Proprietors'  Association 
and  the  Chemistry  Association  to  consolidate  with  this  society  as  for  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  to  do  so. 

"I  know  something  about  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  pride  and  pleasure  to  me  that  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  origin  and  development. 
I  am  glad  to  see  it  coming  out  of  tribulation  into  the  field  of  usefulness,  and  I  believe  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  is  going  to  solve  its  own  problems. 

"We  should  have  a  Legislative  Conference  of  all  the  pharmaceutical  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, and  I  want  you  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  this  catholic  association  of  ours  forming  a 
conference  on  National  legislation." 

C.  A.  Mayo  :  "I  believe  Mr.  Hynson's  suggestion  of  a  National  Legislative  Conference  is 
the  proper  solution  of  the  question  of  national  legislation.  In  New  York  City  we  had  im- 
posed upon  us  a  regulation  most  onerous  and  objectionable.  A  conference  was  called  of 
every  pharmaceutical  organization,  each  of  which  was  invited  to  send  two  delegates.  We 
then  went  to  the  Board  of  Health  and  said,  'Gentlemen,  we  represent  seventeen  different 
pharmaceutical  organizations  of  New  York  City,  we  represent  every  pharmacist  in  this  city.' 
And  they  listened  to  us." 

^IR.  Guilford:  'The  N.  A.  R.  D.  has  called  a  Conference  on  Legislation  to  meet  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  Convention,  and  one  session  of  the  convention  has  been  set  aside  for  legisla- 
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tive  work.  The  session  will  be  presided  over  bj-  the  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
and  any  druggist  will  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  at  this  time. 

"We  have  invited  the  president  of  every  pharmaceutical  association  in  the  United  States  to 
send  a  delegate  to  attend  that  particular  session.  I  want  to  invite  all  of  you  gentlemen, 
especially  those  who  have  never  attended  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  to  meet  with  us  this  year. 

"While  we  do  not  go  into  the  professional  part  of  pharmacy,  we  do  try  to  do  everything 
we  can  for  the  retail  druggist  in  a  commercial  way.  We  are  officered  by  retail  druggists  for 
the  interest  of  retail  druggists,  and  our  association  was  never  in  a  better  condition  financially 
or  in  membership  than  at  present." 

T.  V.  WooTEX :  "I,  too,  have  been  much  interested  in  the  relation  of  the  two  organizations, 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  there  are  so  many  things  to 
be  considered  by  the  two  organizations  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  one  organization 
that  can  adequately  accomplish  the  business  of  both.  It  does  seem  feasible  to  me,  however, 
that  these  two  organizations  should  hold  their  annual  meetings  quite  close  together,  if  not  the 
same  week,  then  parts  of  two  weeks  which  come  together;  one  meeting  the  latter  part  of  one 
week  and  the  other  the  early  part  of  the  next  week  ,or  some  similar  plan." 


THE  DRUGGIST'S  PLAIN  DUTY. 

When  a  piece  of  drug  merchandise  is  labeled  "consumption  cure"  or  "cancer 
cure"  is  it  not  at  least  as  much  the  business  of  the  druggist  to  know  whether  it  is 
what  it  pretends  to  be  and  to  refuse  to  offer  it  for  what  it  is  not,  as  it  is  the  hard- 
ware man's  business  to  know  the  dift'erence  between  stamped  sheet-iron,  tinned, 
and  block  tin?  And  are  there  not  "shoddy"  goods  in  cod  liver  oil  preparations  that 
are  as  far  from  being  true  to  label  as  their  congeners  in  the  dry  goods  world  are 
from  being  first-class  woven  worsteds  ?  Then  what  about  the  preparations  adver- 
tised in  the  fake  beauty  column  of  the  daily  papers,  the  poisonous  mercuric  freckle 
removers,  and  the  others  which  are  positively  harmful  or  just  plain  humbugs? 
That  a  great  many  people  want,  or  think  they  want,  these  things,  is  true ;  that  they 
expect  the  druggist  to  supply  them  is  also  true.  A  third  truth  which  should  be 
considered  in  this  connection  is  that  the  public  are  influenced  in  their  estimation 
of  the  value  of  such  preparations  by  the  attitude  toward  them  taken  by  the 
druggist.  The  public  believe,  and  have  a  right  to  believe,  that  the  dealer  is  in  a 
position  to  know,  and  does  know,  better  than  they  the  value  of  the  goods  he 
handles.  If  he  endorses  an  article,  actually  or  tacitly,  he  should  know  that  it  is 
worthy  of  his  endorsement.  If  he  knows,  or  feels,  or  has  good  reason  to  suspect, 
that  the  piece  of  merchandise  asked  for  by  a  customer  is  not  what  the  customer 
believes  it  to  be,  it  is  his  duty  as  an  honest  merchant  to  advise  the  customer. — 
Druggists  Circular. 


MORBID  FAITHFULNESS  TO  DISCIPLINE. 
"They  tell  us  of  the  'sublime  nobleness'  of  the  Roman  soldier  at  Pompeii,  whose 
skeleton  was  found  centuries  afterward,  imbedded  in  the  once  molten  lava  which 
swept  down  upon  the  doomed  city.  He  was  still  standing  at  one  of  the  gates,  at 
his  post  of  duty,  still  grasping  a  sword  in  his  crumbling  fingers.  His  was  a  morbid 
faithfulness  to  a  discipline  from  which  a  great  convulsion  of  nature  had  released 
him.  An  automaton  would  have  stood  there  just  as  long,  just  as  boldly,  just  as 
uselessly." — William  George  Jordan. 
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Papers  Presented  at  the  Fifty-Ninth  Convention 


SOME  PHARMACISTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  THREE-FOURTHS  OF  A 

CENTURY  AGO. 


EWEN   M CI N TYRE. 


A  country  lad,  the  third  of  six  brothers,  witli  an  education  primarily  acquired 
in  the  little  red  school  house,  with  an  added  two  and  one-half  years  at  what  was 
then  known  in  New  York  state  as  the  "Academy,"  now  obsolete,  to  secure  that 
education  walking  nearly  three  miles  morning  and  evening,  realizing  the  need 
of  a  choice  of  his  life  work,  secured  a  position  in  New  York  City  with  George 
D.  Coggeshall,  corner  of  Rose  and  Pearl  streets,  the  corner  now  occupied  by 
Scott  and  Bowne's  Cod  Liver  Oil  business.  The  then  prevailing  arrangement 
for  an  apprentice  was  for  four  years;  compensation,  board  and  lodging,  two 
courses  of  lectures  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  and  at  the  end  of  the  four  years, 
$150  in  money. 

The  country  lad  served  the  four  years,  graduating  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
in  1847.  He  remained  with  his  employer  three  years  longer,  and  then  being 
seized  with  a  desire  to  do  for  himself,  opened  a  modest  store  at  what  was  then 
considered  out  of  the  city,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  18th  street.  At  the 
time  cows  were  kept  on  one  of  the  opposite  corners  and  milk  sold ;  on  another 
corner  pigs  were  kept.  It  may  interest  some  beginners  to  state  that  the  receipts 
for  three  weeks  averaged  less  than  11  cents  a  day,  and  for  three  months  about  one 
dollar.  There  were  no  houses  above  16th  street,  on  the  east  side,  and  none  above 
23d  street  on  the  west  side  of  5th  avenue.  Corporal  Thompson's  coach  house 
was  at  23d  street,  Broadway  and  5th  avenue. 

The  store  doing  the  largest  prescription  business  at  this  time  was  at  No.  6 
Bowery,  carried  on  by  Adamson  &  OUitte.  Mr.  A  damson  was  a  well  educated 
man,  highly  esteemed  in  his  profession,  of  most  decided  character  and  opinions. 
He  was  president  of  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Pharmacy  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  first  law  for  the  inspection  of  imported  drugs,  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  movements  for  progress  and  higher 
aims  in  pharmacy.  An  answer  to  his  letter  to  English  manufacturers  and 
exporters,  viz.,  that  "chemicals  and  preparations  exported  to  this  country  were 
as  good  as  we  Americans  would  pay  for."  went  far,  very  far,  to  pass  the  bill. 
The  store,  No.  6  Bowery,  is  still  being  carried  on  in  the  old  wooden  building,  .a 
curiosity  hidden  under  modern  necessity  for  rapid  transit,  by  the  unsightly 
elevated  railroad.  There  is  none  of  the  old  firm  interested  in  the  present  store; 
all  have  passed  away. 

Rushton  and  Aspinwall  carried  on  the  first  store  on  lower  Broadway  near 
Maiden-Lane.  It  was  probably  the  largest  and  most  showy  store  in  the  city  at 
the  time,  and  in  its  history  passed  through  many  changes.  Mr.  Aspinwall  sepa- 
rated from  the  firm  and  for  many  years  carried  on  a  store  at  86  ^^■illiam  street, 
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a  wholesale  and  retail  store  doing  quite  a  large  business,  especially  wholesale,  but 
he  got  into  some  difficulty  with  the  government  concerning  duties  on  Oil  of  Bay. 
finally  made  a  disastrous  failure,  and  soon  after  died,  and  the  business  closed. 
Eushton  continued  the  business  at  the  Broadway  store  for  some  years  until  his 
death,  when  his  clerk,  Wm.  Hegeman.  taking  in  a  partner,  A.  M.  Clark,  con- 
tinued the  business  until  Mr.  Clark's  decease,  when  the  business  continued  under 
Mr.  Hegeman's  name.  At  one  time  he  had  five  stores  on  Broadway,  but  alas, 
panic  and  hard  times  came,  rents  had  to  be  paid,  business  or  no  business,  and 
he  failed,  and  soon  afterwards  died.  Mr.  Hegeman  was  a  good  pharmacist, 
was  president  of  the  College,  taking  quite  an  interest  in  his  profession.  His  son 
for  a  few  years  had  a  store  near  10th  and  Broadway,  and  was  a  most  capable 
and  efficient  secretary  of  the  College  for  several  years.  He  died,  and  now  there 
is  only  the  name  left  used  as  a  trade  mark  to  exploit  the  modern  departure  in 
business,  combinations  and  associations  without  an  atom  of  personality  in  them. 

John  Milhau,  a  French  refugee  from  the  massacre  and  rebellion  in  San 
Domingo,  carried  on  the  next  store  at  183  Broadway.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  well  educated,  polished  and  courteous  in  his  manners  and  of 
kindly  disposition ;  had  a  fine  business,  and  for  many  years  supplied  the  navy  with 
drugs.  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  his  relation  to  me  at  my  store  of  the  incident 
that  decided  him  to  choose  Pharmacy  as  his  lifework,  and  I  think  it  is  worth 
repeating.  When  Mr.  Milhau  and  his  father  escaped  from  San  Domingo  during 
the  rebellion  and  landed  at  Baltimore,  in  order  to  save  some  of  their  property 
it  was  necessary  to  get  some  gold.  After  a  diligent  search  all  over  Baltimore, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  what  they  needed,  but  they  were  told  there 
was  an  old  Portugese  apothecary  in  the  city,  and  if  they  would  go  to  him  and 
tell  him  their  story  and  its  needs,  it  was  thought  he  could  supply  what  they 
wanted.  They  did  so,  and  the  old  apothecary  at  once  went  to  an  iron  box  and 
produced  the  needed  gold  in  Spanish  doubloons,  so  on  leaving  the  shop  young 
Milhau  said  to  his  father,  I  shall  have  to  choose  some  business,  and  as  the 
only  party  in  Baltimore  that  has  gold  is  an  apothecary,  I  shall  choose  that  busi- 
ness, which  he  did.  One  of  his  grandsons  afterwards  informed  me  that  his 
grandfather  entered  business  in  Baltimore  and  was  able  at  20  years  of  age  to 
sell  his  business,  go  to  Paris,  enter  the  schools  there  and  graduate  as  an  apothe- 
cary ;  and  also  related  that  his  grandfather  was  a  relative  of  General  Lafayette, 
who  advised  and  urged  Mr.  Milhau  to  go  into  business  in  Paris.  Mr.  Milhau 
declined  the  advice,  stating  that  America  was  his  country  and  he  would  return 
to  it,  which  he  did,  opening  the  store  at  183  Broadway.  Lafayette  was  at  Mr. 
M.'s  wedding,  the  grandson  stating  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  of  his,  Lafayette's, 
second  trip  to  America.  Mr.  Milhau  took  much  interest  in  every  movement  for 
educating  and  improving  the  members  of  his  profession,  for  many  years  was  a 
trustee  of  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Pharmacy  and  its  president  for  some  time,  and 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  At  his  decease  his  son  continued  the 
business  for  some  years,  but  at  his  death  the  business  passed  from  the  family  and 
was  closed. 

Charles  Ring,  corner  of  Broadway  and  John  street,  was  the  next  store.  The 
place  was  notorious  as  a  back-room  bar.  It  was  not  very  long  lived  as  a  business. 
Ring  was  my  immediate  predecessor  at  G.  D.  Coggeshall's  as  clerk. 

The  store  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Chamber  was  the  next,  kept  by 
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a  Mr.  Hart,  a  quiet  man  who  seemed  to  do  a  nice  business  and  never  to  be  much 
interested  outside  of  his  store.  The  business  was  closed  when  A.  T.  Stewart 
put  up  his  great  store  on  that  block,  including-  the  drug  store  corner. 

John  Meachim  was  the  next,  at  511  Broadway.  He  was  a  graduate  in  phar- 
macy, and  clerk,  I  think,  at  the  Hegeman  store;  was  greatly  interested  in  his 
profession,  secretary  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  for  many  years,  had  a  good 
business,  continued  for  many  years  at  the  same  place.  At  his  death  his  clerk,  Mr. 
Marsh,  continued  the  business  at  511  for  a  time  and  finally  moved  to  Broadway 
near  22d  street,  and  at  one  time  the  firm  was  Gautadan  and  Marsh. 

Adamson  &  Olliffe  had  a  branch  store  for  a  time  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  4th  street.  At  Mr.  Adamsan's  death  John  Caucevan  carried  it  on  in  his 
own  name. 

J.  and  I.  Coddington  had  the  store  at  the  corner  of  8th  street,  under  the  N. 
Y.  Hotel,  for  several  years,  moving  to  Union  Square  finally,  where  both  brothers 
died  and  the  business  was  closed. 

A  curious  character  by  the  name  of  McXally  had  for  a  time  a  store  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  12th  street,  but  finally  sold  it  to  a  Dane  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten.  The  Dane  moved  to  near  20th  street,  carrying  on  the  business 
there  until  his  death,  when  it  was  closed.  Rushton  opened  a  store,  Broadway  and 
14th  street,  a  ver>'  showy  store,  but  in  1849  it  was  owned  and  carried  on  by  a 
Mr.  Merseveau,  and  in  a  year  or  two  by  Thos.  T.  Green,  a  good  apothecary, 
but  irritable,  cross-grained  and  not  a  success  in  the  business.  He  died  and  the 
store  was  sold  out  at  auction. 

Helmbold,  proprietor  of  Helmbold's  Buchu,  who  used  to  drive  around  the 
city  four-in-hand,  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  fitting  up  a  store  near  Broadway 
and  17th  street,  !)ut  before  he  was  ready  to  open  it  he  was  declared  by  the  courts 
to  be  crazy,  and  the  store  was  never  opened.    It  was  finally  sold  out  at  auction. 

The  next  was  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  18th  street,  where  it  was  carried 
on  eight  years  on  the  southeast  corner,  and  forty  more  years  on  the  northeast 
corner,  when  it  was  closed  and  the  business  removed  to  55th  street  and  6th  avenue, 
and  is  still  continued. 

Now  after  all  these  years  the  lad  is  still  spared,  greatly  honored  by  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  at  its  last  gathering  by  its  action  so  entirely  unlooked  for  and  unexpected.  He 
wonders  if  it  be  possible  that  in  the  next  seventy-five  years  the  marvelous  progress 
that  has  taken  place  in  his  day  will  be  repeated.  He  remembers  that  he  has 
counted  thirty  or  forty  wagons  and  teams  a  day.  known  as  "prairie  schooners," 
loaded  with  a  few  household  effects  and  sturdy  New  England  pioneers,  on  their 
way  to  settle  the  West;  now  the  great  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan.  He  has  seen  building  the  second  traffic  railroad  in  this  country,  from 
Schenectady  to  Utica,  passing  near  his  father's  door.  In  those  days  there  were  no 
matches,  no  photographing,  telegraph,  electricity  and  its  marvelous  adaptation 
in  the  service  of  our  everyday  life.  There  was  no  A.  Ph.  A.,  even.  Shall  all 
this  great  progress  go  on?  And  why  not?  For  even  now  we  see  machines  and 
men  flying  in  the  air.  So  it  behooves  every  member  of  this  Association  to  stand 
with  one  purpose,  one  aim,  to  raise  high  the  standard  of  our  profession,  and  do 
all  that  we  can  and  should  do  in  relieving  sickness,  suffering  and  pain  so  largely 
3  part  of  man's  inheritance. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHARMACY 

Abstracts  from  the  Report  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacj-  for  the  year  1911,  by  C.  Lewis 
Diehl,  Reporter  : 

(Fourth  Installment.) 

Drugs:  Identification  by  Pyro- Analysis. — 
L.  Rosenthaler  finds  that  useful  assistance  in 
the  identification  of  a  drug  can  often  be  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  it  to  heat  in  the  dry  state 
and  examining  the  sublimate  produced.  This 
is  specially  the  case  where  the  drug  is  in  too 
fine  a  powder  for  recognition  by  microscopic 
characters,  and  the  quantity  available  is  too 
small  for  ordinary  chemical  examination.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  powder  is  introduced 
by  means  of  a  long  funnel  into  a  suitable 
tube,  so  that  none  of  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  side  walls;  the  drug  should  be  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  asbestos,  to  prevent  any 
of  the  powder  being  carried  up  mechanically. 
The  tube  is  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper  hav- 
ing two  holes,  one  of  which  carries  a  doubly- 
bent  tube  leading  to  a  small  vessel  acting  as 
receiver,  and  a  tube  through  the  other  leads 
to  an  air  pump.  The  air  is  exhausted,  and 
the  tube  containing  the  drug  heated  in  a  bath 
of  sulphuric  acid  or  paraffin;  a  sublimate 
will  generally  form  in  the  same  tube,  and 
other  distillation  products  will  pass  into  the 
receiver,  and  can  be  tested  by  treatment  w-ith 
various  solvents,  etc.  The  following  drugs 
gave  crystalline  sublimates  when  treated  in 
this  way : 

Cinchona  gave  a  nearly  colorless  tar,  con- 
taining crystals,  which  appeared  as  triangles, 
rhombs,  and  hexagons,  and  showed  bright 
colors  with  polarized  light ;  they  were  insolu- 
ble in  ether,  soluble  in  alcohol  or  acetic  acid, 
the  latter  solution  giving  a  precipitate  with 
picric  acid,  Wagner's  reagent,  or  Mayer's  re- 
agent. 

Barberry  Leaves  gave  colorless  irregular 
crystals,  showing  bright  colors  with  polarized 
light,  and  giving  reactions  of  hydroquinone. 


Frangula  Bark  gave  yellow  columnar  crys- 
tals, united  with  each  other  at  angles  of  45" 
and  90°.  An  ethereal  solution  of  the  subli- 
mate gave  with  caustic  soda  the  red  color  of 
oxymethylanthraquinone. 

Cascara  Sagrada  gave  bright  yellow  amor- 
phous masses  containing  needle-shaped  dark 
yellow  or  brown  crystals,  and  darker  colored 
drops ;  the  oxymethylanthraquinone  test  gave 
a  positive  result  in  this  case  also. 

Rhubarb  gave  bright  yellow  masses  con- 
taining crystals,  some  lance-shaped  and  single, 
others  needle-shaped  in  radiating  groups;  the 
residue  of  an  etheral  solution  gave  a  purple 
color  with  caustic  soda. 

Galls  gave  crystalline  layer  resembling  "ice 
flowers,''  and  giving  reactions  of  gallic  acid 
with  a  little  pyrogallol. 

Hydrastis  yielded  a  tar,  at  first  colorless 
and  afterwards  brownigi-yellow,  which  be- 
came completely  crystallme  w-ith  a  dendritic 
appearance,  or  in  parts  with  an  appearance 
like  that  of  threads  of  bacteria ;  neither  hy- 
drastine  nor  berberine  was  found  in  the  sub- 
limate, alcoholic  solution  of  which  gave  a 
green  color  with  FeCU. 

Characteristic  sublimates  were  also  ob- 
tained from  Opium,  Cubebs,  Calabar  Beans, 
Black  Pepper,  Aniseed,  etc. — Ber.  d.  Deutsch. 
Pharm.  Ger.,  1911,  6,  338. 

German  Tobacco:  Distribution  of  Nicotine 
in  the  Plant. — Dr.  R.  Gaze  reports  the  results 
of  a  long  series  of  experiments  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  distribu- 
tion of  nicotine  in  different  parts  of  the  to- 
bacco plant,  his  experiments  being  confined 
principally  to  tobacco  grown  in  Germany. 
His  results  show  that  the  nicotine  content  of 
German  tobacco  does  not  alone  vary  consid- 
erably in  individual  plants  of  the  same  spe- 
cies— ranging  from  0.56  to  0.1%,  but  it  varies 
in  the  individual  leaves  of  the  same  plant,  as 
well  as  in  the  axils — the  content  of  alkaloid 
at  the  axil  points  being  appreciably  smaller 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  l^af.     The  ex- 
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perimt'iits  were  carried  out  in  each  case  with 
nine  plants  of  each  species  planted  in  June 
and  harvested  in  August,  which  were  raised 
from  seeds  reliably  obtained  from  seven  dif- 
ferent localities.— Apoth.  Ztg.  XXVI  (1911), 
No.  90,  938. 

Linseed:  Percentage  and  Properties  of 
Mtuilagc. — According  to  the  investigations  of 
H.  A.  D.  Neville,  linseed  contains  about  7% 
of  mucilage,  which,  as  obtained  by  swelling 
up  the  seeds  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
precipitation  from  the  colloid  solution  ob- 
tained with  much  alcohol,  is  a  slightly  acid 
substance,  having  a  percentage  composition 
corresponding  to  a  carbohydrate,  and  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  ash.  Purification  by 
repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipitation 
by  alcohol  lowers  the  ash-content  somewhat, 
but  does  not  remove  the  acid  property.  On 
hydrolysis  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  dex- 
trose, galactose,  arabinose,  xylose  and  small 
amounts  of  cellulose-like  substance  and  of  an 
acid  yielding  a  soluble  barium  salt,  are 
formed;  while  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  furfurol  is  evolved  in  quantity  corre- 
sponding to  the  presence  in  the  mucilage  of 
about  17%  of  pentosans.  Malt  extract,  sal- 
iva, and  pancreatic  juice  have  no  action  on 
the  mucilage. — Pharm.  Jour,  and  Pharmacist, 
Oct.  21,  1911,  528;  from  Chem.  Trade  Jour., 
Sept.  16,  1911,  263. 

Curcuiiiin  Palmer:  Preparation. — The  ''Vier- 
teljahrschrift  f.  prakt.  Pharm.  (1911,  72,) 
recommends  the  preparation  of  curcumin  pa- 
per by  dipping  sheets  of  the  best  wiiite  filter 
paper  in  a  solution  of  0.1  Gm.  of  curcumin  in 
100  Cc.  of  90%,  drying  the  paper  in  the  dark 
and  so  preserving  it  in  well-stoppered  bot- 
tles. Curcumin  is  made  for  this  purpose  by 
drying  turmeric  at  100°,  extracting  it  in  a 
Soxhlet  with  petroleum  benzin  for  four 
hours,  then  drying,  and  extracting  it  in  the 
Soxhlet  with  benzene  (benzol)  for  8  or  10 
hours.  On  cooling,  the  curcumin  separates 
from  thf  benzol  solution  within  12  hours. — 
Pharm.  Zeutralh.  LII  (1911),  No.  34,  900. 

Powdered  Rhubarb:  Detection  of  Tur- 
meric.— Dr.  E.  Richter  gives  the  following 
directions  for  detecting  turmeric  in  powdered 
rhubarb  by  means  of  boric  acid :  Triturate 
0.1  gm.  of  the  powder  with  5  drops  of  a  1 :30 
solution  of  boric  acid  which  has  been  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  spread  the 
magma  out  on  a  watch  glass  as  far  as  pos- 


sible and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water 
bath.  The  dry  residue  is  scraped  'rom  the 
watch  glass,  triturated  as  fine  as  possible,  a 
portion  of  the  powder  is  transferred  to  an 
object  glass  with  a  drop  of  liquid  paraffin. 
Under  the  microscope  the  presence  of  curcu- 
min is  then  distinctly  revealed  by  the  red 
color  of  the  particles,  the  rhubarb  simply  re- 
taining a  yellowish  color. — Apoth.  Ztg.  XXVI 
(1911),  No.  88,  921. 

Casimiroa  Edulis:  Constituents  of  the 
Seeds. — Under  the  title  of  "Zapote  bianco" 
the  Mexican  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  both 
the  fruit  and  seed  of  Casimiroa  Edulis,  a  tree 
widely  distributed  throughout  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  fruit  is  edible,  but  the 
seeds  have  been  stated  to  be  deleterious  and 
even  poisonous,  and  although  the  subject  of 
chemical  investigation,  and  reported  to  con- 
tain both  an  alkaloid  and  a  glucoside,  no  defi- 
nitely characterized  substance  has  hitherto 
been  isolated  from  them.  Frederick  B. 
Power  and  Thomas  Callan  have  now  made  a 
complete  chemical  investigation  of  these  seeds 
in  the  Wellcome  Chemical  Research  Labora- 
tories, and  report  the  results  obtained  with 
37  kilograms  of  the  kernels.  This  material 
was  first  completely  extracted  with  hot  alco- 
hol, the  greater  portion  of  the  alcohol  then 
removed,  and  the  resulting  thick  extract  dis- 
tilled in  a  current  of  steam.  A  small  amount 
of  a  pale  yellow  essential  oil  was  thus  ob- 
tained, which  possessed  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic odor.  It  has  the  following  constants : 
d=0.9574  at  20° ;  aD— 2°25'  in  a  25  Mm.  tube. 
From  the  portion  of  the  extract  which  was 
soluble  in  water  there  were  isolated:  (1)  A 
new  alkaloid,  casimiroine,  C;H2o08N2  (m.  p. 
196-19°),  of  which  the  aurichloride  and  pic- 
rate  were  prepared.  This  alkaloid,  on  heat- 
ing with  alkalies,  undergoes  hydrolysis  with 
the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide,  yielding  a 
new  base,  casimiroitine,  CssHsOiNj  (m.  p. 
171°),  in  accordance  with  the  following  equa- 
tion :  G.HsoOsNj-f  H2O  ^GsHi^OtNj  -f  CO2, 
(2)  A  new  alkaloid  casimiroedine,  CitH^iOsNi 
(M.  P.  222-223"),  of  which  the  aurichloride 
was  prepared;  and  (3)  benzoic  acid,  with  a 
trace  of  salicylic  acid.  The  aqueous  liquid 
contained,  furthermore,  a  quantity  of  sugar, 
which  yielded  d-phenylglucosazone  (  M.  P. 
205°). 

The  portion  of  the  extract  which  was  in- 
soluble  in   water   consisted    of    a    soft,   oily 
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resin,  from  which  the  following  compounds 
were  obtained :  (i)  Sitosterol,  C27H46O;  (ii) 
ipuranol,  C23Hs802(OH)2;  (iii)  a  mixture  of 
fatty  acids  consisting  of  palmitic,  stearic, 
oleic,  linolic,  and  linolenic  acids ;  (iv)  a  new 
lactone,  casimiroHd,  GiHzsCe;  (M.  P.  229- 
230°),  which  yields  a  new  hydroxy-acid,  des- 
ignated as  casimiroic  acid.  C23H2804(OH). 
CO2H  (M.  P.  207°).  From  this  acid  there 
were  prepared  the  silver  and  copper  salts, 
methyl  ester,  and  acetyl  derivative;  (v)  a 
yellow,  phenolic  substance  GeHi-Oe  (M.  P. 
215-218°),  which  also  appears  to  be  a  new 
compound.  Physiological  experiments  con- 
ducted by  Drs.  Dale  and  Laidlaw  failed  to 
reveal  any  specific  action  of  this  material  or 
any  of  the  products  described. — Pharm.  Jour, 
and  Pharmacist,  Nov.  11,  1911,  623. 

WallHower  Oil:  Preparation  and  Proper- 
ties.— From  the  flowers  of  CheiranthusCheiri, 
L.  (the  common  "Wallflower"),  E.  Kummert 
obtained  by  extraction  with  low  boiling  sol- 
vents a  dark-colored  extract  of  an  ointment- 
like consistence  which  when  freed  from  wax 
and  fats  by  means  of  strong  alcohol  and  sub- 
sequent subjection  to  steam-distillation,  yield- 
ed 0.06%  (calculated  on  the  flowers ?Rep)  of 
an  oil  having  the  following  constants :  b.  p. 
40°  to  150°  (3  MM.);  sp.  gr.  at  15°,  1.001; 
acid  val.,  0.35;  ester  val.,  20.0;  sapon.  val., 
20.35.  When  strongly  diluted  this  oil  had 
the  natural  odor  of  the  flowers,  but  in  the 
concentrated  state  it  had  a  disagreeable  odor. 
Subjected  to  fractionation  in  vacuo  (3  MM.), 
a  small  fraction  of  bodies  boiling  below  40° 
was  obtained.  These  bodies  had  an  unpleas- 
ant odor,  and  were  probably  of  the  nature  of 
mustard  oil.  From  the  higher  boiling  frac- 
tions a  mixture  of  odorous  bodies  was  ob- 
tained, pointing  to  the  presence  of  anisic  al- 
dehyde and  irone.  Furthermore,  after  free- 
ing the  oil  from  ketones  and  aldehydes,  the 
presence  of  nerol,  geraniol,  benzylalcohol, 
linalool,  traces  of  phenols  and  lactones,  to- 
gether with  acetic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and 
anthranilic  acid  were  determined.  Finally, 
from  the  highest  boiling  fractions,  which  had 
a  well-marked  odor  of  indol,  the  author  iso- 
lated the  methylester  of  anthranilic  acid,  in- 
dol and  a  small  proportion  of  bases  with  an 
odor  reminding  of  pyridine. — Schimmel's 
Rep.,  Oct.,  1911,  05;  from  Chem.  Ztg.  35 
(1911),  667. 

Cardamom  Root  Oil:     Yield  and  Proper- 


tics. — From  cardamom  roots  received  from 
Indo-China,  Schimmel  &  Co.  have  obtained^ 
in  a  yield  of  0.64%,  a  lemon  yellow  oil  pos- 
sessing a  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  which  bears- 
no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  oil  from  seed. 
So  :'ar,  attempts  to  ascertain  the  parent-plant 
of  the  oil  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  oil 
gave  the  following  constants :  di5°  0.9066,. 
aD-32°57',  nD=o°  1.48151,  acid  v.  3.7,  ester  v. 
87.9  ester  v.  after  acetylization  96.7.  The  oil 
was  soluble  in  0.5  vols.  95%  alcohol;  when 
more  alcohol  was  added  the  mixture  rapidly 
turned  turbid,  and  did  not  become  clear 
again  until  the  solvent  had  been  increased  to 
4  vols.  The  results  of  further  examination,, 
which  is  given  in  some  detail  show  the  pres- 
ence in  this  cardamom-root  oil  of  cineol,. 
bisalbolene  and  a  paraffine — bisalbolene  being 
the  principal  constituent. — Schimmel's  Rep.. 
Oct.,  1911,  105. 

Nilgiri  Wintergreen  Oil:  Botanical  Source 
and  Characters. — Werner  Reinhart  communi- 
cates a  short  account  of  the  preparation  of 
wintergreen  oil  in  India  from  Gaultheria  fra- 
granfissima,  Wall  (G.  fragrans,  D.  Don.;  G. 
punctata,  Blume;  Arbutus  laurifolia,  Buch.- 
Ham.),  a  little-known  plant  which  occurs- 
gregariously  over  extensive  tracts  of  the 
higher  Nilgiri-region,  and  is  also  frequently 
met  with  in  the  Paltii  and  Travancore  Hills. 
It  differs  markedly  in  its  habits  from  G. 
prpciimhens,  L.,  the  parent  plant  of  the  Amer- 
ican wintergreen  oil,  which  is  a  small,  creep- 
ing shrub,  while  G.  fragrantissima  grows  inta 
a  strong  high  bush.  The  oil  is  prepared  by 
the  natives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cotaca- 
mund  by  simple  distillation  of  the  leaves  with- 
water  in  primitive  copper  stills,  the  oil  yield 
being  very  small,  and  the  distilling  therefore 
unprofitable.  A  sample  of  this  Nilgiri  win- 
tergreen oil  accompanying  Mr.  Reinhart's 
communication  was  examined  by  Schimmel  & 
Co.  While  it  resembles  the  oil  from  G.  pro- 
cumhens,  both  in  odor  and  its  other  proper- 
ties, it  was  inactive,  whereas  the  latter  is- 
faintly  laevorotary.  The  following  constants 
were  obtained:  dl5°,  1.1877;  aD,  0°;  ^D^'r 
1.5.34S5:  ester  val.,  364.8=99%  methyl  sali- 
cylate. Soluble  in  7  vol.  and  more  of  70% 
alcohol.  The  oil  had  a  reddish-brown  color, 
—Schimmel's  Rep.,  Oct.,  1911,  96-97. 

Licorice:  Valuation  of  the  Root  and  Com- 
mercial Extracts. — Ella  Eriksson  contributes 
an  interesting  and  practical  paper  on  the  val- 
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nation  of  licorice  root  and  the  commercial 
extracts  prepared  from  it,  on  the  basis  of  the 
sweetening  components  of  the  same.  While 
glycyrrhizin  must  be  regarded  as  the  princi- 
pal sweetening  ingredient,  and  its  estimation 
is  therefore  of  primary  importance,  the  val- 
uation of  a  sample  of  root  or  extract  is  not 
complete  without  the  determination  of  the 
sugar — saccharose  and  glucose — which  are 
also  present  though  in  variable  quantities.  In 
fact,  in  the  experience  of  the  author's  investi- 
gations, the  quantities  of  these  three  sweet- 
ening substances  fluctuate  considerably  not 
alone  in  the  root,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  extracts.  It  seems  quite  probable  that 
the  glycyrrhizin  undergoes  changes  in  the 
course  of  manufacture,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  assumed  that  these  various  bodies,  in  some 
as  yet  unexplained  way,  are  transformed,  the 
one  into  the  other.  The  author  gives  ex- 
plicit directions  for  determining  the  three 
varieties  of  sugar,  by  a  method  which  is 
based  upon  their  respective  reactions  with 
Fehling's  solution,  and  may  be  outlined  as 
follows : 

1.  Glucoses,  by  allowing  the  original  solu- 
tion (obtained  by  percolation  or  solution)  to 
remain  in  contact  with  Fehling's  Solution,  in 
the  cold,  during  15  hours,  then  collecting,  and 
weighing  the  cuprous  oxide  formed. 

2.  Saccharose,  by  boiling  the  filtrate  ob- 
tained from  (l),  for  a  short  time,  collecting 
and  weighing  the  cuprous  oxide. 

3.  Glycyrrhizin,  by  prolonged  boiling  of  the 
filtrate  from  (2)  and  estimating  its  quantity 
on  the  basis  of  the  glucoronic  acid  indicated 
by  the  further  reduction  of  Fehling's  solution. 

Of  the  two  sugars,  saccharose  is  in  pre- 
ponderance. But  that  certain  changes  occur 
in  the  sweet  principles  of  licorice  root  during 
its  manufacture  into  extracts  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  although  the  average  yield  of 
extract  is  30%  and  the  glycyrrhizin  content  in 
the  root  fluctuates  between  6.49  and  &.15%, 
the  latter  fluctuates  between  9.85  and  23.9% 
in  the  extracts  yielded  in  the  proportions 
mentioned. — Arch.  d.  Pharm.  249  (1911),  No. 
2,   144-160. 

Cintiamomuiii  Burmanni,  Blume:  Yield 
and  Properties  of  Oil  from  the  Bark. — Two 
lots  of  cinnamon  bark  have  been  received  by 
Schimmel  &  Co.,  the  one  from  the  island  of 
Celebes,  the  other  from  the  island  of  Timor, 
which   when   anatomically   examined  by   Dr. 


Giessler  proved  to  be  identical,  the  parent- 
plant  of  both,  according  to  this  authority, 
being  Cinnamomum  Burmanni,  Blume  (C. 
Kiamis,  Nees).  This  material  yielded  on 
distillation  0.5%  of  brownish-yellow  oil  with 
an  aroma  resembling  that  of  Ceylon  cinna- 
mon oil,  being  d,5°,  1.0198;  aD-l°50';  nDjo°, 
1.58282;  soluble  in  0.8  vol.  and  more  of  80% 
alcohol,  but  giving  no  clear  solution  with  10 
vols,  of  70%  alcohol.  The  cinnamic  aldehyde 
content,  as  determined  with  neutral  sodium 
sulphite,  was  77% ;  with  bisulphite  it  showed 
80%,  but  this  is  considered  untrustworthy. 
The  phenol  content  was  approximately  11%. 
— Schimmel's  Rep.,  Oct.,  1911,  106. 

Bland  Pills:  Commercial  Composition. — 
Albert  E.  Parkes  and  John  D.  Roberts  com- 
municate the  results  of  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  commercial  samples  of 
Bland  Pills,  with  special  reference  to  their 
conformity  to  the  B.  P.  formula  in  the  com- 
position of  the  pill  mass,  and  the  character 
of  their  coating.  They  found  the  pill  mass 
to  differ  considerably  from  the  official  form- 
ula in  many  cases.  Many  of  the  samples 
were  evidently  made  from  ferrous  carbonate, 
and  the  precipitate,  without  washing,  made 
up  into  pills.  Some  of  the  samples  were  also 
deficient  in  iron.  Most  of  the  pills  were  the 
so-called  "Pearl-coated"  variety^  for  which 
purpose  steatite  (magnesium  silicate)  is  prin- 
cipally used.  There  is  evidence,  also,  that  in 
some  cases  steatite  is  added  to  the  pill  mass 
itself.  The  authors  regard  the  use  of  siliceous 
matter  as  being  reprehensible,  and  quite  un- 
necessary as  an  excipient.  When  such  pills 
are  allowed  to  disintegrate  in  water  or  dilute 
acid,  the  coating,  under  the  microscope,  has 
the  appearance  of  transparent,  sharp,  angular 
particles,  resembling  finely-ground  glass,  and 
the  ingestion  of  such  siliceous  matter  by  per- 
sons in  delicate  health  must  be  attended  with 
grave  risks. — Pharm.  Jour,  and  Pharmacist, 
Sept.  2,  1911,  320. 

Extract  of  Malt:  Valuation. — Dr.  E.  Seel 
discusses  the  demands  that  should  be  made 
in  order  to  properly  determine  the  value  of 
malt  extracts,  which  are  usually  confined  ta 
the  physical  characters  of  the  preparation, 
such  as  color,  consistence,  odor  and  taste. 
The  color  depending  on  the  kind  of  malt  used 
for  their  preparation,  these  extracts  are  dif- 
ferentiated as  light  and  dark  in  accordance 
with  the  color  of  the  malt  employed;  but  this 
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is  not  a  safe  criterion,  since  the  color  of  the 
malt  employed  is  liable  to  vary  also  ac- 
cording to  the  method  and  care  in  manu- 
facture. The  consistence  of  a  properly-made 
extract  of  malt  should  be  thick  syrupy,  de- 
pending on  a  content  of  about  25%  of  water, 
and  the  odor  should  be  agreeably  aromatic, 
mak-like.  The  merely  physical  characters 
are,  however,  liable  to  be  misleading,  and 
must  be  substantiated  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  character  of  the  preparation.  It 
may  be  of  good  consistence  and  yet  be  defi- 
cient in  maltose  (of  which  it  should  contain 
about  55%)  with  corresponding  excess  of 
dextrin,  while  diastase,  nitrogenous  bodies 
(particularly  albuminoids)  and  mineral  sub- 
stances are  im.portant  constituents  which 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Of  the  nitroge- 
nous bodies  in  malt  extracts  the  albumoses 
and  the  phosphorus  containing  nucleo-pro- 
teids,  which  are  rendered  soluble  by  the  pep- 
tases  of  the  malt,  are  the  most  important  con- 
stituents on  account  of  their  ready  assimila- 
bility.  These  should  be  present  to  the  amount 
of  from  4  to  6%.  The  acid  contents,  mainly 
lactic  acid,  should  be  insignificant  (only  a 
few  pro  mille).  Of  the  mineral  constituents, 
the  readily  assimilable  phosphorus  and  iron 
compounds  are  also  of  therapeutic  impor- 
tance, and  should  not  be  neglected  in  a  chem- 
ical valuation  of  malt  preparations. — Pharm. 
Ztg.  LVI  (1911),  No.  27,  273;  from  Med. 
Klin.,  1911,  No.  12. 

Honey:  Rapidity  of  Inversion  of  Cane- 
Sugar  by  Bees. — A.  Korndoerfer  observes 
that  the  nectar  of  flowers  consists  principally 
of  cane-sugar,  which  when  it  is  collected  by 
bees  and  placed  in  their  honey  bags,  under- 
goes inversion  and  is  then  deposited  in  the 
cells  of  the  comb.  To  study  this  change 
more  exactly,  the  author  placed  two  colonies 
of  bees,  in  autumn,  into  empty  combs  and 
supplied  them  with  a  50%  solution  of  cane- 
sugar.  After  half  an  hour  sufficient  had 
been  taken  by  the  bees  to  be  extracted  from 
the  comb  and  examined;  it  was  then  found 
to  contain  42  to  44%  of  invert  sugar,  showing 
that  in  passing  once  through  the  honey  bags 
four-fifths  of  it  had  been  inverted.  Observa- 
tion showed  that  bees  took  two  minutes  to 
fill  their  honey  bags  and  an  equal  time  to 
empty  them  into  the  cell,  and  this  large 
amount  of  chemical  change  occurs  in  that 
short  time.— Apoth.  Ztg.  XXVI  (1911),  No 
64,  659. 


PROPOSED  FOR  A.  Ph.  A.  RECIPE 
BOOK. 

(Continued  from  page  173) 

In  the  present  installment  a  number  of 
formulas,  domestic  and  foreign,  are  given  for 
lubricating  jellies  or  pastes  to  be  used  for 
surgical  instruments,  catheters,  etc.  There 
seems  to  be  a  wide  range  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  amount  of  tragacanth,  and  also  of 
glycerin  in  this  preparation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Recipe 
Book  has  made  a  number  of  experiments 
along  these  lines  and  finds  that  from  2.5  to  3 
percent  of  tragacanth  is  required  to  form  a 
jelly  which  is  thick  enough  to  be  put  up  into 
collapsible  tubes.  This  undoubtedly  is  the 
proper  method  of  dispensing  this  lubricant, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  sterility. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  quite  a  demand  for 
such  a  preparation,  I  believe  the  pharmaceu- 
tical profession  should  have  a  reliable  form- 
ula for  same,  so  each  pharmacist  can  prepare 
it  himself. 

Comments  and  criticisms  are  invited. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Otto  Raubenheimer,  Chairman. 

<> 

(For  Abbreviations,  see  February,  Page  169.) 
No.  23. 

PARENOL  LIQUIDUM. 

Liquid  Parenol. 

B.  P.  Cx. 

Liquid  Petrolatum  70  Cc. 

White  Wax 5  Gm. 

Distilled     Water,     a     sufficient 

quantity  

To  make  100  Cc. 

Melt  the  Wax  in  the  Liquid  Paraffin,  pour 
the  mixture  into  a  warm  mortar,  and  gradu- 
ally add  the  Distilled  Water,  previously 
warmed. 

This  is  a  neutral  liniment  which  is  readily 
absorbed  by  the  skin  and  causes  no  irritation. 
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It  does  not  become  rancid  and  besides  being 
useful  in  tlie  treatment  of  skin  diseases  and 
as  a  vehicle  for  injections,  it  is  also  a  lubri- 
cant for  catheters,  etc. 

This  emulsion  was  originated  by  Jonn 
Humphrey,  Secretary  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 

<> 

No.  24. 

OLEUM  LUBRICANS. 

Lubricating    or    Catheter    Oil.    Lund's    Oil. 

Modified  Lund's  Oil. 

B.  P.  Cx. 

Oleum   Carboiicum — Carbolic   Oil. 

P.  J.  F. 

Phenol   5  Gm. 

Castor  Oil  20  Cc. 

Expressed    Oil    of    Almond,    a 

sufficient  quantity  

To  make   100  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  Phenol  in  the  mixed  Oils. 
This  oil  is  used  to  lubricate  catheters.  Pasta 
Lubricans  and  also  Glyceritum  Lubricans, 
formulas  for  which  follow,  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  are  sometimes  preferred, 
as  they  can  be  removed  by  water  and  do  not 
attack  the  material  of  which  the  catheter  is 
composed. 

<> 

No.   25. 

PASTA  LUBRICANS. 

Lubricant  Paste. 

Catheter   Paste.     Kraus'  Catheter  Lubricant. 

B.  P.  Cx. 

Plienul    3       Gm. 

Glycerin  10       Cc. 

Tragacanth   2.5  Gm. 

Distilled    Water,    a    sufficient 

quantity  

To  make  100      Cc. 

Dissolve  the  Phenol  in  80  Cc.  of  Water; 
then  mix  the  Glycerin  with  the  Tragacanth, 
add  the  aqueous  solution  gradually  with  con- 
stant trituration,  and  make  up  the  required 
volume  by  the  addition  of  Distilled  Water. 

This  paste  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  lubricant 
for  catheters. 

This  is  the  original  formula  for  a  catheter 
or  lubricant  paste.     It  was  originated  by  Dr. 


Oscar  Kraus  of  Carlsbad,  Bohemia.  As  is  to 
be  expected  the  2.5  percent  of  tragacanth 
produces  a  rather  thick  paste.  O.   R. 

<> 

No.  26. 

GLYCERITUM  LUBRICANS. 
Glyceritum  Tragacanthae  Compositus. 

Lubricant  Glycerite.    Compound  Glycerite  of 
Tragacanth. 

Tragacanth  3  Gm. 

Alcohol    8  Cc. 

Distilled  Water 120  Cc. 

Phenol,  liquefied  4  Cc. 

Glycerin,  a  sufficient  quantity 

To  make   200  Gm. 

Agitate  the  powdered  Tragacanth  in  a  bot- 
tle with  the  alcohol,  add  the  Distilled  Water 
and  set  aside  over  night.  Then  add  the 
Liquefied  Phenol  and  sufficient  Glycerin  to 
make  200  Gm.,  which  by  volume  is  about  180 
Cc.     If  necessary,  sterilize. 

Raubenheimer,  Am.  D.,  1912,  312. 

Note :  This  preparation  has  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thick  liquid.  When  intended  for 
collapsible  tubes,  it  should  be  made  into  a 
paste  by  increasing  the  amount  of  Tragacanth 
to  5  Gm. 

The  collapsible  tubes  have  the  advantage  of 
neatness  and  also  of  preventing  waste  and 
keeping  the  jelly  sterile. 

The  Phenol  can  be  replaced  by  Solution  of 
Formaldehyde,  0.3  Cc.  O.  R. 

<> 

No.  27. 

LUBRICATING  JELLY. 

Tragacanth,  whole  3       Gm. 

Glycerin  25       Cc. 

Phenol    1.5  Gm. 

Distilled    Water,    a    sufficient 

quantity  

To  make   300       Cc. 

The  Tragacanth  is  broken  in  small  pieces," 
put  into  a  wide-mouth  bottle,  the  other  ingre- 
dients are  added  and  the  bottle  frequently 
shaken. 

This  preparation  is  used  in  the  German 
Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Submitted  by  J.  K.  Thum. 
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No.  28. 

KATHETER  PURINE. 

Dr.  Melser's  Formula. 

Hager  E.  B.  401. 

Tragacanth    3  Gm. 

Distilled   Water    100  Gm. 

Glycerin  20  Gm. 

Mercuric  Oxycyanide  0.246  Gm. 

<> 

No.  29. 

Formula  of  Dr.  Arth.  Strauss,  Barmen. 
Therap.  Monatsh. 

Tragacanth  1 .  G  Gm. 

Distilled  Water 50      Gm. 

Mercuric  Oxycyanide   0.1  Gm. 

Glycerin,  a  sufficient  quantity 

To  make  100  Gm. 

Triturate  the  powdered  Tragacanth  with 
the  Distilled  Water,  add  the  Glycerin  and 
then  sterilize.  After  sterilization,  add  the 
Mercuric  Oxycyanide. 

<> 

No.  30. 

ANTISEPTIC  LUBRICANT. 

Tragacanth    30  Gm. 

Boric  Acid l.'i  Gm. 

Solution  of  Formaldeiiyde. . . .       4  Cc. 

Oil  of  Gaultheria 5  drops 

Oil  of  Rose  Geranium 3  drops 

Alcohol 120  Cc. 

Water    720  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  Tragacantli  in  tlie  Water  in 
which  tlie  Boric  Acid  has  previously  been 
dissolved.  Then  add  the  solution  of  the  Oils 
in  the  Alcohol  slowly  to  the  mucilage,  shak- 
ing after  each  addition.  Lastly,  add  the  For- 
maldehyde. 

This  preparation  is  non-greasy,  non-irritat- 
ing, smooth  and  of  perfect  consistency.  It  is 
used  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia, to  lubricate  surgical  instruments,  cathe- 
ters, sounds  and  also  the  hands  to  facilitate 
the  putting  on  and  removal  of  rubl)er  gloves. 
—John  T.  Harbold,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  Vol.  .55, 
136. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 

FORMULARY. 
The  following  are  the  proposed  new  form- 
ulas for  Granular  Effervescent  Salts  that  have 
been  suggested  for  inclusion  in  the  forthcom- 
ing edition  of  the  National  Formulary.  The 
Committee  is  desirous  of  having  them  thor- 
oughly tried  by  pharmacists  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  so  as  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  unfavorable  comment  after  the 
final  publication  of  the  book.  Comments  and 
criticisms  based  on  practical  experiences  will 
be  welcome.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 

Prof.  C.  Lewis  Diehl, 
932  Cherokee  Roa'd,  Louisville,  Ky., 

who  will   submit   the  comments  to  the   sub- 
committee having  the  matter  in  charge. 

GENERAL  FORMULA  FOR  GRANULAR  EFFERVESCENT 

SALTS. 

The  citric  acid  directed  in  the  formulas 
should  be  in  clear,  uneffloresced  crystals  and 
be  finely  powdered  just  before  using.  All 
other  ingredients  should  be  well  dried  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C,  until  they 
cease  to  lose  weight  and  then  finely  powdered 
and  passed  through  a  No.  60  sieve.  As  at- 
mospheric dampness,  if  present,  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  finished  granules  and  destroy 
the  effervescent  character  of  the  salt,  it  is  im- 
portant that  these  preparations  be  made  in  a 
dry  atmosphere. 

DIRECTIONS   FOR  GRANULATING   IN   AN   OVEN. 

Having  prepared  the  Citric  Acid  and  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  formula,  as  directed 
above,  intimately  mix  the  powders,  without 
trituration,  adding  the  Citric  Acid  last,  and 
spread  the  resulting  product  evenly,  about  9.5 
mm.  (^  inch)  thick,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  on' 
a  canvas  tray,  glass  plate  or  shallow  porce- 
lain or  enameled  dish,  and  place  it  in  an  oven, 
heated  to  a  temperature  between  95°  and 
105°  C.  Allow  the  powder  to  remain  in  the 
oven,  without  stirring,  until'  it  has  become 
moist  and  acquired  the  proper  consistency, 
about  that  of  dough,  then  immediately  force 
the  mass  through  a  No.  6,  tinned-iron  sieve 
and  dry  the  granules  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  50°  C.  When  dry,  again  pass  the 
granular  powder  through  a  No.  6,  tinned- 
iron  sieve,  transfer  it  to  dry  bottles  or  con- 
tainers and  hermeticallv  seal  them. 
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UIKKlTKINS    l(»K   (IRAN  Ur.ATI  N(;  ON    A    WATKK- 
BATH. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  the  Salt  is  to  be  pre- 
pared, say  100  Gm.,  the  mixed  powders  may 
he  transferred  to  a  covered  dish  on  a  water- 
bath  or  to  a  double  boiler,  heated  by  water 
actively  boiling,  the  inner  dish  being  actually 
in  contact  with  the  water,  and  the  resulting 
pasty  mass  stirred  until  dry.  The  dry  gran- 
ules should  be  immediately  passed  through  a 
No.  6  tinned-iron  sieve  and  transferred  to 
a  dry  container,  which  should  then  be  her- 
metically sealed. 

GRANl'LAR     EFFERVESCENT    ARTIFICIAL    CARLSBAD 
SALT. 

Citric  Acid  250  Gm. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate  300  Gm. 

Carlsbad  Salt,  Artificial 266  Gm. 

Tartaric  Acid 157  Gm. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate  100  Gm. 

To  yield  about 1000  Gm. 

Prepare  an  Eflfervescent  Salt  by  the  method 
described  in  the  General  Process  given  above. 

GRANULAR  EFFERVESCENT  ARTIFICIAL    KISSINGEN 
SALT. 

Citric  Acid   250  Gm. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate  300  Gm. 

Kissingen  Salt,  Artiticial. 400  Gm. 

Tartaric  Acid 94  Gm. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate  106  Gm. 

To  yield  about 1000  Gm. 

Prepare  an  EfFervescvirt  Salt  by  the  method 
doeribed  in  the  General  Process  given  alxive. 

(.kANl'LAR    EFFERVESCENT    AKTIIK  I  \L    \KHV 
SALT. 

Citric  Acid   2.'.().(i  Gni. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate  3(K».o  Gm. 

Vichy  Salt,  Artificial 250.0  Gm. 

Tartaric  Acid   164.5  Gm. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate  185.5  Gm. 

To  yield  about 1000      Gm. 

Prepare  an  Effervescent  Salt  by  the  method 
described  in  the  General  Process  given  above. 

CRANfLAR  EFFER\'ESCENT  ARTIFICIAL  VICHY  SALT 
WITH   LITHIUM. 

Citric  Acid   250.0     Gm. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate 300.0     Gm. 

Vichy   Salt.   Artificial 2.50.0     Gm. 

Lithium  Citrate 83.3     Gm. 

Tartaric   .\cid    125 .  35  Gm. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate 141.35  Gm. 

To  yield  about 1000         Gm. 


Prepare  an  EfTerveseiiit  Salt  by  the  method 
described  in  the  General  Process  given  above. 

Note :  The  Lithium  Citrate  should  be 
dried  on  a  water-bath  until  anhydrous  before 
adding  it  to  the  mixturi. 

GRANULAR     EFFERVESCENT     POTASSIUM     BRO.MIDE. 

Citric  Acid   2.50.0     Gm. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate 300.0     Gm. 

Potassium  Bromide   166.66  Gm. 

Tartaric  Acid 203 .7     Gm. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate 229.7     Gm. 


To  yie-ld  about 1000        Gm. 

Prepare  an  Effervescent  Salt  by  the  method 
described  in  the  General  Process  given  above. 

ALKALINE    GRANULAR     EFFERVESCENT    LITHIUM, 
POTASSIUM     AND     CAFFEINE. 

Citric  Acid   250.0     Gm. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate 300.0     Gm. 

Caffeine   a. 33  Gm. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate  83.33  Gm. 

Potassium  Bicarbonate  83.33  Gm. 

Lithium  Carbonate   41.66  Gm. 

Tartaric  Acid  180. 17  Gm. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate   203.18  Gm. 


To  yield  about 1000        Gm. 

Prepare  an  Effervescent  Salt  by  the  method 
described  in  the  General  Process  given  al)ovc. 
<> 

REPORT    OF   COMMITTEE    ON    DRUG 
MARKET,  AUGUST,  1911.* 

There  continues  to  be  marked  improvement 
ii!  the  character  of  drugs  and  chemicals. 
Some  reports  would  not  indicate  this,  because 
the  authorities  naturally  endeavor  to  secure 
samples  that  they  believe  to  differ  from  the 
standard  and  in  many  cases  publish  as 
adulterations  deficiencies  in  strength  and  dif- 
ferences in  th^  products  purchased  from  the 
artificial   standard  they  maj-  create. 

To  illustrate:  Out  of  931  samples  pur- 
chased by  one  Board,  about  24  per  cent  were 
pronounced  as  adulterated  or  varying  from 
legal  standards.  This  number  included  Lini- 
ment of  Camphor  stven  samples,  containing 
from  20  per  cent  to  66  per  cent  of  the  phar- 
macopreial  amount  of  camphor.  Seven  sam- 
ples of  Spirit  of  Peppermint  containing  from 
1.5  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  required  amount  of 
oil.  Two  of  Tinct.  of  Iodine  containing  50 
per  cent  and  71  per  cent  of  standard  quantity 
of  iodine.  Five  of  Spirit  of  Lemon,  two  of 
which  did  not  contain  oil  of  lemon,  and  three 
much  below  standard.  Nine  of.  Spirit  of  .'Knise 
containing  from  a  trace  to  75  per  cent  of  oil. 


♦Presented  at  the  Fifty-ninth  Annual  Con- 
vention. 
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Of  llicse,  five  samples  examined  by  an  out-, 
side  chemist  failed  to  give  concordant  results. 
The  comparison  is  as  follows: 

Board  (Outside 

of  Health         chemist 

Spirit   of   Anise  1  56%  59.5% 

2  63%  89.6% 

3  58%  63.5% 

4  48%  71.4% 

5  42%  63.5% 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  member  of 
the  Committee  that  the  chemists  doing  this 
work  were  prejudiced,  one  in  favor  of  low 
results,  the  other  in  favor  of  high  results. 
The  high  results  were  reported  by  a  chemist 
connected  with  one  of  our  leading  schools, 
with  no  interest  in  the  case  whatsoever.  The 
results  were  by  refractometer  readings.  The 
No.  4  lot  reading  71.4  per  cent  was  made  73.8 
by  the  separation  method.  If  any  explanation 
is  to  be  sought  it  might  be  found  in  the  unin- 
tentional mixing  of  samples. 

Several  cases  were  based  on  variation  of 
Tinct.  of  Arnica  in  extractive,  although  there 
is  no  official  standard  for  extractive  in  Arnica 
flowers.  Such  a  course  seems  to  be  ques- 
tionable, for  it  is  well  known  that  drugs  bear- 
ing the  same  name  have  a  wide  divergence 
in  amount  of  extractive,  yielded  by  different 
samples,  obtained  from  different  sources, 
grown  under  different  conditions.  While  we 
do  not  believe  the  range  is  a  wide  one  in  the 
case  of  arnica  flowers,  it  is  sometimes  100 
per  cent  in  other  drugs.  Then  undoubtedly 
there  is  as  great  a  variation  in  the  character 
of  the  extractive  obtained  from  different  lots 
of  the  same  drug.  Observers  of  experience 
are  aware  of  the  great  variation  in  the  alka- 
loidal  drugs  grown  in  different  seasons  under 
varying  climatic  conditions  and  have  noted 
that  the  alkaloidal  contents  bear  no  relation 
to  percentage  of  extractive  in  the  alkaloidal 
drug. 

In  the  case  of  Tinct.  of  Arnica,  the  stan- 
dard was  an  artificial  one.  It  was  obtained, 
we  understand,  by  the  Board  Chemist  perco- 
lating a  sample  of  flowers  purchased  in  the 
open  market  and  using  the  extractive  per 
cent  of  this  product  as  a  standard.  He 
should  have  obtained  many  lots  of  flowers 
from  different  sources  and  made  many  lots 
of  tincture  under  different  temperature  con- 
ditions and  then  adapted  the  range  of  results 
for  a  standard  of  comparison,  instead  of  using 
a  single  percolate  or  the  average  of  any  num- 
ber of  percolates. 

The  range  in  extractive  in  tinctures  pre- 
pared from  drugs  bearing  the  same  name  is 
very  wide  and  might  hint  at  improper  perco- 
lation, but  we  would  have  to  examine  the 
drug  used  to  assure  ourselves  of  this.  J.  W. 
Pollard  of  the  Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy, 
found  the  range  in  extractive  in  ten  samples 
of  Tinct.  of  Belladonna,  obtained  from  ten 
retail  drug  stores,  to  be  from  1.05  per  cent  to 
3.76  per  cent,  and  the  alcohol  contents  to 
range  from  37.5  per  cent  to  47.5  per  cent.  Ten 
samples  of  Tinct.  Hyoscyamus  gave  extract- 
ive 1.04  per  cent  to  4.27  per  cent,  and  alcohol 
23.9  per  cent  to  40.3  per  cent. 


Ten  samples  of  Tinct.  Digitalis  gave  ex- 
tractive 1.08  per  cent  to  3.45  per  cent,  alcohol 
:21.6  per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  Ten  samples  of 
Tinct.  Gentian  Compound  gave  extractive 
1.08  per  cent  to  5.01  per  cent,  alcohol  42.6  per 
cent  to  56.4  per  cent.  Of  the  forty  drug- 
gists, measured  by  the  highest  standards, 
thirty-six  would  be  condemned  as  selling 
an  adulterated  product.  In  the  case  of  Tinct. 
Belladonna  and  Tinct.  Hyoscyamus  we  have 
an  official  alkaloidal  standard,  and  the  ex- 
tractive standard  would  not  stand  in  law.  As- 
suming that  these  tinctures  were  standard  in 
alkaloid,  the  extractive  variation  is  remark- 
ably extreme. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  ar- 
riving at  conclusions.  A  sample  of  Elixir 
Glycerophosphates  was  found  to  contain  phos- 
phate. The  product  was  cloudy.  It  cleared 
with  a  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
again  clouded  on  adding  ammonia.  Another 
package  from  the  same  lot  was  bright  and 
clear  and  gave  no  indication  of  phosphate. 
A  portion  in  a  test  tube  exposed  a  brief  time 
to  the  vapor  of  a  water  bath  became  opaque. 
A  few  drops  of  acid  cleared  it  and  ammonia 
reprecipitated  it.  Investigation  showed  that 
the  original  package  complained  of  had  been 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature.  If  a  publi- 
cation is  to  be  used  as  a  standard  by  which 
men  are  to  be  condemned  as  delinquents,  that 
standard  should  be  as  nearly  above  reproach 
as  possible  and  not  glaringly  faulty.  The 
N.  F.  offers  a  formula  for  Sol.  Albuminate 
of  Iron  and  a  propaganda  has  urged  phy- 
sicians to  prescribe  it  in  preference  to  pro- 
prietary products.  One  pharmacist  finds  his 
N.  F.  formula  calling  for  40  G.  of  fresh  Egg 
Albumen  and  200  Cc.  of  solution  of  oxychlor- 
ide  of  iron  for  1000  Cc.  and  claiming  that  the 
product  contains  0.026  of  iron  in  4  Cc. 

Another  having  a  revised  edition  with  a 
formula  calling  for  40  G.  of  dry  Egg  Albu- 
men, about  twelve  times  as  much  as  called 
for  by  the  first  formula,  and  130  Cc.  sol.  oxy- 
chloride  of  iron,  only  13-20  of  the  amount  in 
the  first  formula,  is  told  that  it,  too,  contains 
in  4  Cc.  0.026  of  iron.  The  Health  Board 
Chemist  who  accepts  this  statement  without 
verification,  condemns  every  lot  made  by  the 
formula. 

.Assuming  the  calculated  standard  for  N.  F. 
sol.  of  oxychloride  of  iron,  the  first  formula 
would  give  0.029  iron  in  4  Cc,  and  the  last 
C.0188  iron  to  4  Cc.  Incidentally,  the  criti- 
cisms of  different  physicians,  who  prescribed 
this  preparation,  are  interesting,  and  ex;ami- 
nation  of  products  complained  of  is  instruc- 
tive. Many  samples  gelatinized  on  standing 
a  short  time.  The  alcohol  contents  varied 
100  per  cent,  ranging  from  5  per  cent  to  10 
per  cent.  Iron  varied  from  0.015  to  0.040. 
One  used  caustic  potassa  instead  of  caustic 
soda.  The  variation  in  alkalinity  is  very 
marked.  Correspondence  with  some  leading 
pharmacists  brings  the  acknowledgment  that 
they  do  not  make  the  product  by  the  N.  F. 
strictly,  but  use  modifications  of  their  own 
■which  they   find  necessary,  yet  they  do  not 
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licsitate  to  put  .the  product  out  on  propaganda 
prescriptions. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  cases  brought 
to  court  uncler  the  various  Food  and  Drug 
Laws,  the  courts  are  taking  the  view  that  in 
cases  involving  matters  of  opinion  compe- 
tent testimony  must  prove  beyond  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  prosecution's  opinion.  Many 
of  our  officials  entrusted  with  large  powers 
under  the  laws  are  apt  to  consider  that  their 
individual  opinion  is  the  law,  instead  of  the 
mere  dictum  of  an  individual.  These  laws  are 
criminal  statutes,  and  rreat  care  is  necessary 
so  as  to  prevent  injustice  being  done.  The 
defendant  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  an 
opinion  as  the  prosecution,  and  executive  of- 
ficers must  understand  that  their  opinion  is 
not  necessarily  final. 

Dr.  Rusby's  suggestion  that  facilities  be 
furnished  at  importing  points  forthe  sorting 
or  garbling  of  crude  drugs,  etc.,  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  the  Association  should  urge  the 
treasury  department  to  furnish  such  facili- 
ties at  an  early  date,  so  as  to  avoid  loss  to  im- 
porters by  rejection  of  drugs  on  technical 
grounds. 

We  have  reached  a  time  when  we  can 
establish  with  fair  accuracy  the  fact  that 
numerous  drugs  are  therapeutically  inert. 
While  this  is  not  properly  within  the  sphere 
of  pharmacists,  the  neglect  of  the  subject  of 
materia  medica  in  our  medical  schools  has 
forced  the  study  upon  the  pharmacist.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  the  Association  to  prepare 
a  list  of  drugs  which  are  still  used  by  phy- 
sicians, but  which  we  know  to  be  of  no  value? 
The  subject  is  almos^t  of  importance  enough 
to  warrant  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
on  Inert  Drugs. 

One  member  of  the  Committee  objects  to 
the  suggestion  on  the  nlea  that  the  pharma- 
cist's opinion  is  of  little  value.  The  A.  M.  A. 
says  that  Echinacea  is  inert,  but  many  phy- 
sicians find  it  of  value.  How  can  the  pharma- 
cist decide  except  upon  the  testimony  of  phy- 
sicians of  his  acquaintance,  while  their  opin- 
ion may  be  offset  by  that  of  other  men  quite 
as  able. 

We  again  urge  chemical  and  wholesale  drug 
houses  to  drop,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use 
of  the  misleading  term  "C.  P.  chemicals," 
adopting  in  lieu  thereof  the  terms  "U.  S.  P." 
or  "Medicinally  Pure." 

Co-operative  work  on  the  assay  of  crude 
drugs  and  galenical  preparations  shows  that 
considerable  variation  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  results  of  different  analysts.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  U.  S.  P.  is  a  kgal  standard,  we 
would  impress  upon  the  Committee  of  Revi- 
sion the  importance  of  not  adopting  assay  pro- 
cesses in  the  new  pharmacopoeia,  unless  they 
have  been  thoroughly  tried  out  and  proved  to 
give  uniform  results  in  the  hands  of  different 
workers.  Tt  is  well  to  pay  attention  to  the 
physical  characters  of  crude  drugs  and  place 
intelligent  limits  on  the  quality  and  variety 
to  be  used,  rather  than  to  depend  alone  upon  a 
certain  standard  based  on  a  more  or  less 
inaccurate  assay  process. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  practice  of  certain 
manufacturers  of  offering  chemicals,  the  per- 


centage purity  of  which  is  given  "by  differ- 
•encc."  'riie  chief  impurities  are  determined 
quantitatively  and  the  chemical  itself  "by  dif- 
ference." The  results  arc  often  highly  mis- 
leading. 

Undoubtedly  we  shall  see  great  improve- 
ment in  the  next  pharmacopoeia.  The  valuable 
Digest  of  Comments  issued  by  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Mot- 
ter  and  Mr.  Wilbert,  and  the  wide  range  of 
inexperience  in  the  Drug  Laboratory  with 
present  processes,  should  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Revision  more  practical 
data  than  has  hitherto  been  available. 

The  suggestion  that  has  been  made  to  issue 
yearly  bulletins  of  corrections  and  improve- 
ments would  seem  to  be  a  good  one. 

Acacia.  The  powdered  gum  will  almost 
always  reduce  an  alkaline  copper  tartrate 
solution.  It  should  not  be  rejected  on  this 
ground  alone.     E.  H.  G.\ne. 

Acetic  Acin.  Product  labeled  pure,  con- 
tained trace  of  copper  and  had  bad  pyro- 
ligneous  odor.    E.  L.  Patch. 

Acid  Benzoic.  The  test  for  chlorine  com- 
pounds is  not  reliable  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  natural  and  artificial.  Some 
samples  of  artificial  acid  show  up  better  by 
this  test  than  the  natural.  This  means  that 
artificial  acid  is  often  offered  as  natural  from 
benzoin.     W.  L.  Scoville. 

Acid  Boric.  Two  bbls.  contained  excess  of 
sulphate  and  calcium.    E.  L.  Patch. 

Acid  Lactic.  The  acid  offered  for  tech- 
nical purposes,  which  is  often  very  impure, 
sometimes  gets  into  the  drug  market.  The 
strength  is  right,  but  the  acid  is  dark  colored 
and  contains  much  foreign  matter.  W.  L. 
Scoville. 

Acid  Oleic  Purified.  One  shipment  con- 
tained iron  and  was  very  dark  colored.  E.  L. 
Patch. 

Acid  Phosphoric.  Fifteen  samples  tested 
84.4  to  85  per  cent.    W.  L.  Scoville. 

Acid  Salicylic.  The  use  of  natural  acid 
from  oil  of  birch  is  increasing.  Its  color  is 
the' distinguishing  feature  and  is  intentionally 
left  dark.     W.  L.   Scoville. 

Acid  Tannic.  Crude  acid  containing  traces 
of  gums  and  resins  is  frequently  offered.  It 
is  compact,  heavy  and  usually  dark  in  color. 
W.  L.  Scoville. 

Acid  Tartaric.  Several  lots  testing  well 
chemically  were  too  dirty  to  use.  Their  color 
was  bad  and  they  made  a  very  dirty  solution. 
E.  L.  Patch. 

Aconite  Root.  One  lot  of  spongy  root  re- 
jected. Assayed  only  0.25  acontine.  E.  H. 
Gane. 

Alcohol — Ethyl,  in  Bbls.  New  process 
alcohol  made  from  sawdust  by  fermentation 
has  appeared  in  the  market.  One  sample 
tested  96.1  by  specific  gravity  and  had  a  good 
odor,  but  contained  6  per  cent  of  methylalco- 
hol.  The  latter  is  formed  in  the  process. 
W.  L.  Scoville.  "Commercial"  alcohol  is 
bein?  generally  supplied  and  used  by  the  trade 
for  medicinal  preparations.     Some  of  it  is  of 
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very  bad  odor  and  poor  qualit)-  and  trouble  Apomorphine  Hydrochloride..  The  U.  S. 
may  result  from  use  of  this  article  unless  the  P.  calls  for  the  pure,  crystalline  salt.  It  is  the 
trade  is  more  careful.  E.  H.  Gane.  Sample  custom  of  some  manuiacturers  to  always  send 
of  sugar  alcohol  stood  all  U.  S.  P.  tests,  was  the  amorphous  variety  unless  the  crystalline 
practically  odorless  and  was  94.41  per  cent  is  -specified.  i\Iany  druggists  do  not  consult 
weight  .strength.  E.  L.  Patch.  their  pharmacopceia  and  dispense  the 
Aloes  Moka.  It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  amorphous,  as  it  only  costs  one-fifth  the  price 
American  dealers  and  manufacturers  have  for  o^  the  crystalhne.  Physicians  have  made 
years  past  permitted  themselves  to  be  supplied  "lany  complaints  as  to  difference  in  cost  of 
with  this  substance  under  the  name  of  Sooo-  prescriptions  and  radical  difference  m  thera- 
trinc  Aloes.  So  general  has  the  custom  been  peutical  action.  Gurnard  states  that  the  pure 
that  it  has  caused  the  greatest  indignation  crystalline  has  a  predominating  stimulant 
for  the  Federal  authorities  to  now  reject  the  action,  while  the  amorphous  is  narcotic.  A 
article  when  so  called  on  the  ground  that  it  je^er  from  Merck  &  Co.  states  that  difference 
is  niishranded.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  ^  action  is  not  due  to  impurities  in  either 
article  has  been  geographicallv  classed  with  preparation,  but  they  are  not  advised  as  to  the 
Socotrine  Aloes,  although  tlii's  classification  exact  methods  used  by  their  laboratories  m 
is  not  strictlv  correct.  From  everv  other  preparing  the  amorphous  and  crystalline  salts, 
point  of  view;  it  is  entirely  distinct  and  it  is  Dorvaults  L'Oflficine  cautions  the  pharmacist 
as  inferior  and  objectionable  as  it  is  distinct.  against  using  any  but  the  pure  crystalline  salt; 
The  substance  is  black  and  soft  like  thin  others  may  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  mor- 
tar, and  is  exceedingly  disgusting  in  odor  phine.  Messrs.  P.  W.  R.  state  that  the 
and  taste.  It  contains  a  much  larger  amount  amorphous  contains  impurities  which  prevent 
of  albuminous  matter  than  official  aloes.  In  cry.stallization.  1  he  yield  of  crystals  is  small. 
fact,    I    should    say    that    whereas    Socotrine  The   two   salts   test   as   follows : 

CRYSTALLINE.  AMORPHOUS. 

To    the    eye White    crystalline    powder.     Buff  colored  powder. 

To    the    microscope Colorless  crystals.  Yellowish  particles,  vitreous  in 

appearance,  with  smaller  ad- 
hering whitish  particles. 

Ignited    Smoky  flame,  no   ash.              Smoky  flame,  no  ash. 

Color  of  Aqueous  Sol Colorless.  Pale  greenish. 

Reaction    Neutral.  Ver\-  faint  acid  reaction. 

0.100  in  15   Cc.   water  plus  0.5 

Sod.  Bicarb,  w^ashed  out  with 

chloroform,  dried  at  100°   C. 

(theoretical   yield   0.08799)..     Gave  0.090  Gm.  Gave  0.059  Gm. 
Titrated    with    N-10    Sulphuric 

Acid  with  cochineal  indicator     Gave  0.O7955   Gm.  Gave  0.0514  Gm. 
Determination  of  HCl.   (theory 

0.012006)     0.0121203    Gm.  0.01 1.>776  Gm. 

Used  the  aqueous   liquid   from 

which      alkaloid      had      been 

washed.    E.  L.  Patch. 

aloes    is   considered    the   best    variety,    Moka  Asafoetida.      Thirty-eight  lots  varied  from 

aloes  is  about  the  poorest.     The  rejection  by  21.6  per  cent  to  61.2  per  cent  soluble  in  alco- 

our   authorities   of   this    spurious   article   has  hoi.    One  lot  gave  over  .50  per  cent  of  ash  and 

met  with  vehement  protests   from  the  Euro-  several   lots  above  40  per  cent.     W.   L.   Sco- 

pean    shippers,   but    it    is    undoubtedly   to    be  ville.     The   high   percentage  of   impurity   in 

continued,  and  it  would  be  well  for  all  con-  the   commercial    article    renders    necessary    a 

cerned  to  bca)nie  advised  of  the  facts  with-  process    of    purification.      One    lot    of    poor 

out  delay,  so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  grade    testing   only    40    per    cent    soluble    in 

to  the  new  conditions.     H.  H.  Rusby.  alcohol    with   over   30   per   cent   of   ash,   was 

A,,.,^,,,    ,,  (^ ^^ ^   „      TT       II              1  purified  and  the  finished  product  showed,  ash 

Ammonium  Carbonate.     Usually  runs  low.  K,  ^„               ^     i     i    i      i  ui          .*      ~o -»i 

c           11.                u  1         r»rx                 ^  "5-17  per  cent,  alcohol  soluble  matter  73.71  per 

Several   lots  were  below  90  per  cent  pure-  ^^^^ '    ^    „     ^^^^^      ^-,^^   difficulties   of   the 

84^.8  per  cent  to  88.24  ner  cent.     W.  L.   Sco-  ^^^^  j^  ^^,^^j^„  ^^  Asafc^tida  have  been  much 

"Tested   92   per  cent,   94.5   per   cent.   92   per  ^'f\^'  ^l^f!"  '"ft^  connected  with  any  other 

cent,  94  per  cent,  96  per  cent.     E.  L.  Patch  ^l^'f^r     ^  "^^  difiiculty  originates  in  the  fact 

*^             >       f  fj^at    ,s    n(-^t    known    what    properties    should 

Apiol.        Adulterated      with      castor      oil.  constitute  a  standard  for  .Asafcetida.    With  no 

glycerol,  gurjun  balsam,  and  a  residue   from  standard   in    existence,   how   can   one   be   en- 

the     solvent     used     in     extracting    the    apiol.  forced?     We  know  that  two  or  more  plants, 

Apiol s  may  be  green,  yellow  or  white.     Are  but    no    one    knows    how    manv.    vield    gum 

completely    s<jluble    in    90    per    cent    alcohol,  resins    for    which    the   name    AsaftTctida    has 

ether,  chloroform,  acetone,  benzene  and  gla-  always    been     accepted,    no     matter    whether 

cial  acetic  acid.    Should  preserve  their  fluidity  these  substances  were  supplied  separately  or 

when  cooled  to  5°.     Pharm.  Era.  in  a  mixture.    We  also  know  that  gum  resins 
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to  which  the  name  does  not  belong  are  often 
mixed  with  Asafcetida  and  that  they  take 
the  odor  and  taste  of  the  latter.  When  we 
are  able  to  pick  out  these  pieces  and  de- 
termine them  as  ammoniac,  olibanum  and 
galbanum,  as  we  have  been  doing,  wc  are 
able  to  declare  such  an  asafoetida  as  adulter- 
ated. When,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
substances  so  picked  out  are  unknown  and 
have  the  asafoetida  odor  and  taste,  it  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  as  to  w'hether  they  form 
a  legitimate  part  of  the  asafoetida  or  not. 
With  this  situation  we  are  frequently  con- 
fronted and  the  very  best  of  judges  are 
sharply  at  variance  in  their  opinions.  The 
situation,  moreover,  is  much  worse  than  ap- 
pears in  this  statement,  as  the  dealers  are 
not  usually  good  judges  nor  careful  examin- 
ers and  they  firmly  and  with  sincerity  claim 
the  right  to  the  goods,  even  when  it  is  easy 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  adulterants. 
Add  to  such  cases  the  many  in  which  the 
dealers  know  the  article  is  adulterated,  yet 
endeavor  to  get  it  through  surreptitiously  and 
it  will  be  realized  that  there  is  trouble  enough 
with  Asafoetida.  It  is  probable  that  most  of 
the  trouble  comes  from  differences  of  opinion 
and  it  may  be  said  that  among  foreign  ship- 
pers the  opinion  is  general,  and  even  exists 
among  high  scientific  authorities  that  the  U. 
S.  government  is  wrong  and  acts  arbitrarily 
in  its  rejection  of  this  article.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  U.  S.  authorities  have  erred 
in  some  cases.  This  series  of  difficulties 
must  continue  until  some  properly  qualified 
person  shall  visit  the  Asafoetida  region  and 
make  a  thorough  study  of  all  questions  per- 
taining to  it,  obtaining  typical  material  for 
which  a  standard  description  can  be  drawn 
up.  The  pharmacopoeia  claims  the  authority 
to  fix  our  standards,  therefore  upon  it  rests 
a  responsibility  for  being  correct  in  regard 
to  them.  One  who  assumes  authority,  but 
repudiates  responsibility  for  it,  must  be  con- 
demned.   H.  H.  RusBY. 

1  Powd.  41    %  soluble  in  alcohol  36.5%  ash 

2  Powd.  53    %  soluble  in  alcohol  26.5%  ash 

3  Powd.  66    %  soluble  in  alcohol  22.5%  ash 

4  Powd.  66.5%  soluble  in  alcohol  23.5%  ash 

5  Powd.  37    %  soluble  in  alcohol  40    %  ash 

1  Gum_  55  per  cent  soluble  in  alcohol,  26 
per  cent  insoluble,  Ash  5  per  cent,  19  per  cent 
moisture  and  volatile  matter. 

2  Gum  32.5  per  cent  soluble  in  alcohol,  53 
per  cent  insoluble.  Ash  5  per  cent,  14.5  per 
cent  moisture  and  volatile  matter. 

3  Gum  19  per  cent  soluble  in  alcohol.  71 
per  cent  insoluble.  Ash  20.8  per  cent,  9.5  per 
cent  moisture  and  volatile  matter.  E.  L. 
Patch.  Asafoetida  yields  14.56  to  15.90  per 
cent  volatile  oil,  generally  some  less  in  the 
tears  than  in  the  mass,  but  that  from  the  tears 
ib  more  pungent,  containing  more  sulphur. 
often  over  10  per  cent,  while  the  oil  from  the 
mass  has  about  2  per  cent.    Drug  Topics. 

Aspirin.  Ten  samples  melted  at  130°  to 
136°  C.     W.  L.  SCOVILLE. 


Balsam  Peru.  In  regard  to  Balsam  Peru, 
an  entirely  different  situation  exists.  Not- 
withstanding that  original  research  is  needed 
to  perfect  our  knowledge,  yet  everyone  knows 
what  the  article  is,  and  there  is  no  very  great 
difficulty  in  fixing  a  fairly  satisfactory  stan- 
dard for  it.  The  impropriety  here  is  in  the 
marketing  of  a  purely  fictitious  manufact- 
ured product,  an  imitation  of  the  natural 
one.  Not  only  is  the  article  technically 
spurious  and  readily  distinguished  by  physi- 
cal and  chemical  tests,  but  its  source  is  such 
ac  to  render  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  Bal- 
sam Peru  distinctly  injurious  or  even  dan- 
gerous. It  may  be  asked  how  such  an  article 
can  be  admitted  under  the  law.  This  is  se- 
cured by  the  use  of  the  word  "synthetic"  pre- 
fixed to  the  title.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
justify  its  admission,  for  such  use  of  the 
word  is  not  permissible.  An  article  like 
quinine  or  vanillin,  of  definite  chemical  com- 
position, may  be  made  synthetically,  if  exactly 
the  same  in  chemical  composition  as  the 
genuine,  but  an  article  that  admits  of  no 
chemical  definition,  but  only  of  one  that  states 
its  source  (as  a  balsam  obtained  from  Tolui- 
fera  Pereirae)  is  not  that  substance,  either 
synthetic  or  otherwise,  unless  derived  from 
said  source.  Another  condition  out  of  which 
grows  great  difficulty,  is  the  improper  use  of 
the  phrase  "for  technical  use."  Articles 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  standard  may 
be  imported  "for  technical  use  only,"  but 
this  term  is  greatly  abused  in  practice,  medici- 
nal and  pharmaceutical  uses  being  often  in- 
cluded under  the  term.  There  is  the  greatest 
need  of  some  carefully  studied  provision  of 
the  pharmacopoeia  for  specifying  jiist  when 
and  how  articles  differing  from  the  standard 
may  be  admitted  for  technical  use.  H.  H. 
RusBY. 

Benzoin.  Benzoin  runs  fairly  even  70.8 
per  cent  to  87.5  per  cent  soluble  in  alcohol. 
E.  H.  Gane.  One  sample  contained  11.1 
per  cent  ash  and  only  72  per  cent  alcohol 
soluble.  The  impurities  w^ere  sand  and  twigs 
from  the  tree.  W.  L.  Scoville.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  govern- 
ment has  to  contend  in  its  treatment  of  im- 
portations of  this  article  is  the  failure  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  to  specify  the  allowable 
amounts  of  the  different  kinds  of  impurity. 
It  is  a  peculiar  and  strange  fact  that  as  a 
general  rule  those  lots  containing  the  larger 
amounts  of  bark,  wood  and  other  impurities 
of  that  class,  have  the  strongest  and  finest 
odor,  while  those  from  which  there  ha?  ap- 
parently been  an  attempt  to  exclude  them, 
are  apparently  less  active.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  mechanical  state  of  the  mass,  which 
leads  to  a  greater  freeing  of  the  odorous . 
constituents  in  the  former  case,  or  there  may 
be  an  actual  as  well  as  an  aoparent 
superiority.  This  whole  matter  requires  in- 
vestigation. In  any  case,  it  is  un  to  the 
pharmacopa?ia  to  more  perfectly  fix  the  re- 
strictions for  this  drug.     H.  H.  Rusby. 

Belladonna  Leaf.  One  bale  rejected 
owing  to  age  and  mildew,  assayed  0.23  per 
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cent  alkaloids.  E.  H.  Gaxe.  There  seem  to 
be  a  strong  general  trend  in  favor  of  author- 
izing the  substitution  of  the  herb  for  the 
leaves.  Should  this  proposition  carry  with 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Committee,  without  any 
restrictions  as  to  size  of  stems,  considerable 
trouble  will  be  prepared  for  analysts.  In 
spite  of  all  statements  to  the  contrary,  large 
stems  are  very  deficient  in  alkaloidal  per- 
centage. In  assaying  a  drug  containing  such 
stems  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
representative  mixture  of  stems  and  leaves 
as  to  proportion,  unless  a  very  large  sample 
is  taken  and  specially  powdered  so  as  to  be 
sure  that  the  entire  tissue  is  represented  in 
such  powder.  H.  H.  Rusby.  0.35  per  cent, 
0.37  per  cent,  0.26  per  cent,  0.37,  0.4.  These 
two  bales  had  about  75  pounds  of  stems  in 
their  interiors.  Removed  both  bales,  mixed 
and  ground,  assayed  0.27  per  cent.  E.  L. 
Patch.  Thirteen  bales  contained  an  excess 
of  stems.  Leaf  portion  assayed  0.298  per 
cent,  and  the  stem  portion  0.175.    C.  E.  Van- 

DERKLEED. 

Bismuth  Salicylate.     Nearly  always  con- 
tains some  Subnitrate.     Rep.  de  Pharm. 

BucHU.     The  demand  for  Buchu  U.  S.  P. 
has   exceeded  the   supply  and  the   price  has 
been  excessively  high.     This  has   stimulated 
the   offering  of  Long   Buchu,    which    is   not 
recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia,  to  such  an 
extent   that    during   the   second   half   of   the 
year,   supplies   of  this    substitute  have   prob- 
ably  exceeded   the   genuine.     Such   substitii- 
tion  is  not  necessarily  fraudulent,  as  there  is 
a  large  demand  for  long  buchu  by  those  who 
prefer  it  'to  the  official  variety.     It  may  well 
be   that   the   reason   that  it  is   not   generally 
•  preferred  is  that  the  great  majority  of  pre- 
scribers    are   either   ignorant   or   utterly   un- 
concerned as  to  the   distinctions   and  differ- 
ences   between    the    two.      In   any    case,    the 
therapeutic  differences   are   insignificant   and 
the  deletion  of  Long  Buchu  was  undoubtedly 
an  error.     Its  restoration  to  official  recogni- 
tion   would    greatly    relieve    the    commercial 
situation  without  detriment,  even  if  not  with 
positive  advantage  to  therapeutics.     While  it 
h   true  that   some   Long   Buchu   is_  used   by 
preference,   almost  all   of  it   goes    into   con- 
sumption   as    Buchu,    its    supply   being    thus 
fraudulent.     In  all  cases  the  Federal  authori- 
ties   deny   it   admission   as   "Buchu,"    but   by 
changing  the  mark  to  "Long  Buchu,"  the  in- 
spector   may    allow    it    to    enter.      In    prac- 
tically   all    cases    the    name    "Buchu"    is    re- 
stored before  the  article  enters  consumption. 
State  and   city  administrations,   so   far  as    I 
know,  have  in  no  instance   sought  to   check 
this  illegal  procedure.    It  is  the  custom  to  mix 
a  larger  quantity  of  stems  with  Long  Buchu 
than  with  Short  Buchu ;  8  or  10  per  cent  is 
scarcely  objectionable,  but  10  to  15  per  cent 
is   common,   and   15   to   25   per   cent   not   in- 
frequent.    In   the   case  of  Long  Buchu,   the 
introduction  of  as  large  an  amount  of  stem 
as  could  possibly  be  palmed  off  has  been  the 
rule.     This   is   instructive,   as   indicating   the 
greater    readiness     to     adulterate    an    article 
which   is   deprived   of   the   protection   of   the 


pharmacopoeia.  In  many  cases  the  stems 
have  been  chopped  up  to  resemble  coarse 
sand  in  appearance,  before  being  added,  and 
in  some  cases,  coarse  sand  has  also  been 
added  with  the  stems.  Here  again  the  drug 
is  excluded  from  importation  under  the  mere 
name,  but  the  strict  wording  of  the  law  com- 
pels its  admission  if  the  words  "With  Stems" 
are  added,  although  these  qualifying  words 
are  uniformly  eliminated  before  the  drug 
goes  to  the  consumer,  and  the  states  are 
culpably  indifferent  to  the  fraud.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  stems  (more  has .  frequently  been 
found)  means  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half 
in  the  medicinal  value  of  a  preparation  made 
from  the  drug.  In  one  instance  the  foreign 
shipper  powdered  the  Buchu  before  shipping 
it,  with  the  evident  intention  of  making  it 
impossible  to  determine  the  presence  of  the 
stems  in  it.  I  reported  23  per  cent.  The  im- 
porter was  granted  permission  to  sift  out  the 
stems  and  obtained  about  27  per  cent.  The 
admission  of  Long  Buchu  to  the  pharma- 
copoeia, and  its  strict  regulation,  are  loudly 
called  for  by  the  conditions  described.  H.  H. 
Rusby. 

Calcium  Carbonate.  Most  lots  showed 
t'-aces  of  iron  and  aluminum.  One  lot  was 
off  color,  very  dirty,  showed  presence  of  iron, 
aluminum,  phosphates  and  dirt.  E.  L.  Patch. 
from  4  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  camphor.  M. 
S.  B. 

Spirit  Camphor.  From  7  per  cent  to  8.2 
per  cent  camphor.     M.  S.  B. 

Cannabis  Indica.  This  drug  continues  of 
great  interest.  Supplies  have  continued 
scarce,  and  prices  high,  during  the  entire 
year.  This  has  stimulated  the  importation  of 
large  amounts  of  the  drug  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  U.  S.  P.  article.  Many  of 
them  contain  far  too  large  a  percentage  of 
seeds.  Others  are  not  produced  in  India  at 
all,  but  in  Africa  mostly,  and  are  not  cured 
in  the  same  manner  and  form  as  the  Indian 
drug.  Owing  to  the  claim,  put  forward  by 
high  authority,  that  substances  are  thera- 
peutically equal  to  the  official  article,  it  has 
been  very  difficult  indeed  for  the  authorities 
to  succeed  in  maintaining  the  standard- 
Large  quantities  of  this  drug  which  have 
been  received  have  been  damaged  in  curing, 
having  heated  in  the  process  of  drying  so  as 
to  turn  brown  or  even  black,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  be  absolutely  rotten.  H.  H.  Rusby. 
Ether  soluble  resin,  12.1  per  cent,  11.1  per 
cent.     E.  L.  Patch. 

Cannabine  Tann.'Vte  Merck.  Brownish 
powder,  odor  of  cannabis  indica.  Taste 
slightly  astringent.  Not  entirely  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Not  soluble  in  water.  Soluble  in 
weak  KOH.  Solution  giving  a  brownish 
color.  .Adding  HCl  in  excess  gives  a  yel- 
lowish liquid,  adding  test  solution  of  Fe2Cl.i 
turns  the  liquid  quite  dark.  With  an  excess 
of  ammonia  gives  a  blue  black  ppt.  E.  L. 
Patch. 

Cantharides  Russian.  0.4  per  cent.  0.4 
per  cent,  0.4  per  cent,  0.48  per  cent,  0.44  per 
cent,  0.5  per  cent.     E.  L.  Patch. 
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Carbon  Papers.  Nine  blue  papers  showed 
arsenic  varjing  from  1-250  grain  to  2.15 
grains  per  square  yard.  Two  samples  were 
arsenic  free.  One  purple  paper  had  14  grains 
to  the  square  yard,  one  had  1  grain  and  six 
were  arsenic  free.  Five  black  papers  showed 
1-200  grain  to  the  square  yard  and  two  none. 
One  red  paper  gave  1-175  grain  to  square 
yard,  one  none.     Ernest  O.  Cook. 

Caramel.  Adulterated  with  Ammon.  Car- 
bonate and  Sodium  Carbonate.  Sometimes 
contains  50  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  crys- 
tal.   P.  Carles. 

Carbonis  Detergens  Liquor.    Great  varia- 
tion is  found  in  this  preparation  and  physi- 
cians   are    frequently    disturbed   by    it.      Dif- 
ferent formulas  give  the  following: 
Coal  Tar    Soap  Bark      Alcohol 


40 

20 

70%  to  make 

100 

20 

10 

90%  to  make 

100 

16 

20 

33%  to  make 

100 

50 

20 

68%  to  make 

100 

20 

20 

45%  to  make 

100 

20 

20 

80%  to  make 

100 

20 

10 

95%  to  make 

100 

Two  lots  examined  gave  Alcohol  48.52  per 
cent  and  48.88  per  cent,  Residue  2.9  per  cent 
and  2.9  per  cent.    E.  L.  Patch. 

Charcoal.  Imperfectly  carbonized  samples 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.     E.  H.  Gane. 

Cherry  Laurel  Water.  Assays  from  0.0.3 
per  cent  to  0.1  per  cent  of  Hydrocyanic  acid. 
E.  L.  Patch. 

Cochineal.  The  "silver"  variety  is  grad- 
ually disappearing  and  better  grades  are  more 
easily  obtainable.  The  "silver"  variety  had 
a  high  ash,  the  characteristic  appearance 
being  due  to  loading.  Two  samples  of 
powdered  purchased  in  the  open  market  only 
yielded  3.24  per  cent  and  4.90  per  cent  of  ash, 
where  formerly  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent 
was  common.    E.  H.  Gane. 

CoLCHicuM  Seed.  One  sample  contained  but 
0.36  per  cent  Colchicine.  E.  H.  Gane.  One 
lot  assayed  0.52  per  cent.     E.  L.  Patch. 

Collodion.  Two  lots  contained  only  75 
per  cent  of  the  official  amount  of  soluble  gun 
cotton.    E.  L.  Patch. 

CoLOCYNTH.  Three  lots  contained  ground 
seeds.  H.  H.  Rusby.  Most  of  the  product 
sold  contains  seed  as  well  as  pulp  and  prose- 
cutions have  been  brought  on  this  account. 
E.  H.  Gane. 

(To  be  continued) 


THE  NUB  OF  THE  QUESTION. 
So  long  as  a  druggist  wants  to  squeeze 
every  last  cent  from  his  business  he  will  keep 
his  store  open  all  night  long  and  all  day  on 
the  Sabbath.  He  will  hide  behind  the  stock 
excuse  that  drugs  are  needed  by  the  sick  at 
any  and  all  hours.  When  he  knows  perfectly 
well  that  the  legitimate  sales  of  this  charac- 


ter after  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing won't  pay  the  gas  bill,  and  when  he 
realizes  thoroughly  that  the  emergency  wants 
of  the  sick  are  supplied  by  the  physician 
from  his  case.  If  he  is  too  honest  to  ad- 
vance this  argument,  he  will  plead  the  sacred 
nature  of  Custom,  and  say  that  the  public 
expects  drug  stores  to  be  open  when  other 
shops  are  closed,  shutting  his  eye  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  formerly  expected  the  same 
thing  of  grocery  stores,  but  quickly  adapted 
itself  to  a  changed  situation  when  the  gro- 
cers developed  self-respect  and  refused  any 
longer  to  make  slaves  of  themselves. 

Sometimes  the  druggist  will  frankly  con- 
fess the  truth  and  admit  that  he  is  after  the 
soda,  the  candy,  and  the  cigar  business  which 
comes  to  him  in  the  evening  and  on  Sunday. 
This  is  the  nub  of  the  question — the  very 
heart  of  the  whole  matter.  The  druggist 
frankly  wants  to  extract  every  last  cent  from 
the  business — and,  by  the  Eternal,  he  is  going 
to  do  it !  The  indignant  editorials  on  the 
subject,  the  association  papers,  the  committee 
reports,  the  eloquent  debates  at  meetings — 
these  all  slide  off  his  back  more  easily  than  a 
duck  sheds  water.  He  listens  calmly — and 
then  does  as  he  pleases. — Bulletin  of  Pharm- 
acy. 


THE   CHARITY   OF  JUDGMENT. 

"We  do  not  need  to  judge  nearly  so  much 
as  we  think  we  do.  This  is  the  age  of  snap 
judgments.  The  habit  is  greatly  intensified 
by  the  sensational  press.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  a  great  murder  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
getting  enough  men  who  have  not  already 
formulated  a  judgment,  to  try  the  case.  These 
men,  in  most  instances,  have  read  and  ac- 
cepted the  garbled,  highly-colored  newspaper 
account;  they  have  to  their  own  satisfaction 
discovered  the  murderer,  practically  tried 
him  and — sentenced  him.  We  hear  readers 
state  their  decisions  with  all  the  force  and 
absoluteness  of  one  w^ho  has  had  the  whole 
Book  of  Life  made  luminant  and  spread  out 
before  him.  If  there  be  one  place  in  life, 
where  the  attitude  of  the  agnostic  is  beautiful, 
it  is  this  matter  of  judging  others.  It  is  the" 
courage  to  say :  "I  don't  know.  I  am  wait- 
ing further  evidence.  I  must  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question.  Till  then  I  suspend  all  judg- 
ment." It  is  this  suspended  judgment  that 
is  the  supreme  form  of  charity." — William 
George  Jordan. 
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any  article  or  service,  the  sale  or  furnishing 
of  which  is  illegal  in  the  state  of  publication 
or  in  any  state  in  which  the  Journal  circu- 
lates. 

3.  Advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
articles  belonging  to  the  class  of  preparations 
commonly  known  as  patent  medicines,  nor 
for  any  medicinal  preparation  advertised  di- 
rectly to  the  laity,  or  which  is  advertised  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  self  medica- 
tion. 

4.  Copy  which  is  vulgarly  or  extravagantly 
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FREE  WHILE  THEY  LAST. 

As  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  complete  sets 
of  the  Bulletin,  6  vols,  (except  Jan.,  1910,) 
will  be  supplied  to  dues  paid  members  who 
request  them. 

These  on  binding,  which  should  cost  not  to 
exceed  60  cents  per  volume,  will  form  a 
handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  any  phar- 
maceutical librar3^  In  the  future  complete 
sets  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  scarce  and  valu- 
able, and  those  who  want  them  should  apply 
now. 

Members  will  be  expected  to  pay  freight  or 
express,  which,  however,  will  be  only  a  small 
amount. 

The  General  Secretary  is  also  prepared  to 
send  dues  paid  members,  without  charge,  re- 
prints of  Dr.  S.  S.  Cohen's  address  on  the 
Relation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  an  admirable  aid  in  propa- 
ganda work  with  physicians. 

<> 

COMPLIMENTARY    DINNER   TO 
PRESIDENT  GODDING. 

The  druggists  of  Boston  and  of  Massachu- 
setts tendered  a  complimentary  dinner  to 
President  and  Mrs.  Godding,  at  the  Hotel 
Vendome,  Boston,  Friday  evening,  February 
20,  at  which  they  were  made  the  recipients  of 
a  cut  glass  punch  bowl,  the  presentation  be- 
ing made  on  behalf  of  the  gathering  by  Mr. 
William  C.  Durkee. 

C.  Herbert  Packard  of  East  Boston,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Phar- 
macy, was  toastmaster. 

Brief  addresses  were  made  by  J.  Arthur 
Bean,  representing  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists;  William  H.  Flint,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Regis- 
tration in  Pharmacy;  Fred  L.  Carter,  Jr., 
President  of  the  Boston  Druggists'  Associa- 
tion ;  A.  C.  Morey,  representing  the  Boston 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  and  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Waterhouse,  President  of  Boston  Chapter, 
Women's  Organization  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retail   Druggists. 

The  musical  program  included  songs  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Glover  of  Lawrence,  James  M. 
O'Brien  of  Ro.xburj-,  Miss  Moshier  of  East 
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Boston  and  A.  E.  Orcott,  and  selections  by 
an  orchestra.  The  dinner  was  arranged  by 
I.  P.  Gammon  and  C.  Herbert  Packard. 

Among  those  present  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  De  Coster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Stover, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Ripley,  E.  L.  Patch,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  H.  La  Pierre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
R.  Acheson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  P.  Gammon, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Glover,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  S.  Woodrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Davis,  G.  E.  Coleman, 
Charles  A.  West,  Dr.  C.  O.  Thompson,  W. 
H.  Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Emerson,  John 
R.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Connolly,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Bean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Kelly,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Durkee,  R.  C.  McGowan,  A. 
W.  Dowse,  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Drury,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Bruce,  D.  Wolff,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Carter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Briry,  Prof.  J.  O. 
Jordan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Connolly,  T.  E. 
Burns,  E.  C.  Marshall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Morey,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Perry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Mclntye,  L. 
Parent,  W.  H.  Doherty,  Col.  John  W.  Low, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
AV.  Griffin,  Mrs.  Staples,  W.  Curtis  Glover. 

<> 

LEST  YOU  FORGET. 

The  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  opens  August  19,  1912,  at  Denver, 
•Colorado,  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel  being  offi- 
cial headquarters.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  conventions  ever  held  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  a  city  located  in  close  vicinity  to 
some  of  the  most  interesting  natural  features 
on  the  Continent.  The  Denver  people  are 
making  great  preparations  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  their  visitors.  One  of  the  items  will 
probably  be  a  day's  excursion  through  and  up 
the  mountains.  Those  who  attended  the  last 
convention  at  Denver  remember  the  interest- 
ing trip  to  Silver  Plume,  over  the  famous 
Georgetown  Loop.  The  excursion  now 
planned  will  pass  through  a  still  more  pict- 
uresque region. 

You  can  attend  this  convention  if  you  think 
so,  and  begin  to  plan  for  it  now.  It  will  af- 
ford the  opportunity  for  a  trip  the  memory 
of  which  will  always  remain  with  you,  and  at 
comparatively  small  expense,  probably  not 
more  than  the  cost  of  a  two  weeks'  trip  to  the 
-seaside. 


XON  RECEIPT  OF  THE  JOURNAL 

The  disappointment  of  the  member  who 
does  not  receive  his  Journal  promptly  is  mild 
compared  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Editor 
who  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  the 
publication  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  it 
distributed  to  subscribers. 

Thus  far  the  most  common  reason  for  non- 
delivery has  been  the  failure  of  dues  paid 
members  to  request  that  they  be  entered  on 
the  subscription  list,  as  required  by  the  postal 
regulations.  Other  reasons  have  been  the 
changing  of  address  without  notifying  the 
General  Secretary,  the  difficulty  of  preparing 
an  accurate  mailing  list  from  the  records, 
while  some  failures  are  apparently  chargeable 
to  the  natural  perversity  of  material  things. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  mailing  list 
of  those  entitled  to  receive  the  Journal  is 
now  fairly  accurate,  and  that  subscribers  may 
expect  prompt  delivery  in  the  future. 

If  a  copy  is  not  received  when  it  should  be, 
subscribers  are  requested  to  notify  the  Editor 
at  once.     A  postal  card  will  be  sufficient. 

<> 

COOPERATION  OF  LOCAL  PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL SOCIETIES. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities  there  are  two 
or  more  local  druggists'  societies,  as  the  local 
R.  D.  A.,  Academy  of  Pharmacy,  A.  Ph.  A. 
Branch,  etc.,  each  separate  in  organization, 
but  having  many  members  in  common. 

Naturally  in  such  a  time-exacting  business 
as  pharmacy,  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  number  of  meetings  which 
must  be  attended. 

In  the  writers  opinion  much  can  be  ac- 
complished in  this  direction  by  an  affiliation 
of,  or  the  formation  of  a  working  agreement 
between  all  of  these  local  societies,  with  a 
corresponding  saving  of  effort  and  increased 
efficiency,  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
separate  identity  of  each  organization. 

One  method  by  which  this  can  be  effected 
is  by  having  a  common  time  and  place  for 
meetings,  with  either  a  division  of  the  time 
between  the  different  sociefties,  or  a  joint  pro- 
gram, either  monthly  or  on  alternate  months. 

As  a  consequence  of  their  present  separate 
existence  it  often  happens  that  unless  some 
matter  of  great  importance  is  to  be  consid- 
ered the  attendance  is  small — one  of  the  fre- 
quent entries  in  the  secretary's  record  being 
"No  quorum  present." 

By   combining  forces   in   the  manner   sug- 
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gested,  the  attendance  is  increased,  a  good 
program  is  assured,  and  the  members  of  all 
of  the  local  societies  are  brought  into  closer 
touch  with  each  other.  Questions  of  general 
business  policy,  matters  of  legislation,  or 
other  subjects  upon  which  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  difference  of  opinion,  can  be  discussed 
and  agreement  reached,  the  results  of  which 
will  react  to  the  favor  of  the  entire  druggist 
community. 

Once  a  year,  or  as  much  oftener  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  several  societies  can  hold  sepa- 
rate meetings  for  the  election  of  officers,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  business  pertaining 
strictly  to  their  own  organization. 

No  doubt  experience  would  quickly  enable 
the  affiliating  societies  to  develop  improve- 
ments upon  the  plan  suggested,  and  which 
would  soon  be  adopted  by  societies  in  other 
cities. 

Which  druggist  community  will  be  the  first 
to  try  out  the  plan? 


WILEY'S  0\\'N  STATEMENT  ON 
RESIGNING. 

On  April  9,  1883,  I  took  the  oath  of  office 
and  entered  on  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

For  the  past  twenty-nine  years  I  have  en- 
deavored to  discharge  these  duties  according 
to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  the  knowl- 
edge at  my  command,  and  the  obligations  of 
my  oath. 

In  retiring  from  this  position  after  so  many 
years  of  service  it  seems  fitting  that  I  should 
state  briefly  the  causes  which  have  led  me  to 
this  step.  Without  going  into  detail  respect- 
ing these  causes,  I  desire  to  say  that  the 
fundamental  one  is  that  I  believe  I  can  find 
opportunity  for  better  and  more  effective 
service  to  the  work  which  is  nearest  my 
heart,  namely,  the  pure  food  and  drug  propa- 
ganda, as  a  private  citizen  than  I  could  any 
longer  do  in  my  late  position. 

In  this  action  I  do  not  intend  in  any  way 
to  reflect  on  the  position  which  has  been 
taken  by  my  superior  officers  in  regard  to  the 
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same  problems.  I  accord  to  them  the  same 
right  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  convic- 
tions, which  I  claim  for  myself. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  constant 
discussion  and  effort  the  bill  regulating  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  in  foods  and 
drugs  was  enacted  into  law.  Almost  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  enforcement  of  this 
act  I  discovered  that  my  point  of  view  in  re- 
gard to  it  was  fundamentally  different  from 
that  of  my  superiors  in  office.  For  nearly 
six  years  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  in 
my  mind  that  these  differences  were  irrecon- 
cilable and  I  have  been  conscious  of  an  offi- 
cial environment  which  has  been  essentially 
inhospitable.  I  saw  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  me,  one  by  one  paralyzed  or  dis- 
credited. 

It  was  the  plain  provision  of  the  act  and 
was  fully  understood  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment, as  stated  in  the  law  itself,  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  was  to  examine  all  sam- 
ples of  suspected  foods  and  drugs  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  and  that  if  this  examination  dis- 
closed such  facts  the  matter  was  to  be  refer- 
red to  the  courts  for  decision.  Interest  after 
interest,  engaged  in  what  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  found  to  be  the  manufacture  of 
misbranded  or  adulterated  foods  and  drugs, 
made  an  appeal  to  escape  appearing  in  court 
to  defend  their  practices.  Various  methods 
were  employed  to  secure  this  end,  many  of 
which  were  successful.  I  found  that  one  by 
one  the  activities  pertaining  to  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  were  restricted  and  various  forms 
of  manipulated  food  products  were  withdrawn 
from  its  consideration  and  either  referred  to 
other  bodies  not  contemplated  by  the  law  or 
directly  relieved  from  further  control.  A 
few  of  the  instances  of  this  kind  are  well 
known.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
manufacture  of  so-called  whisky  from  alcohol, 
colors,  and  flavors ;  the  addition  to  food  pro- 
ducts of  benzoic  acid  and  its  salts,  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  its  salts,  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, of  saccharin  and  of  alum;  the  manufac- 
ture of  so-called  wines  from  pomace,  chemi- 
cals, and  colors ;  the  floating  of  oysters  often 
in  polluted  waters  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  look  fatter  and  larger  than  they  really 
are  for  the  purposes  of  sale;  the  selling  of 
mold}',  fermented,  decomposed  and  misbrand- 
ed grains;  the  offering  to  the  people  of  glu- 
cose under  the  name  of  "corn   sirup,"   thus 
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taking  a  name  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
another  product  made  directly  from  Indian 
corn-stalks. 

The  official  toleration  and  validation  of 
such  practices  have  restricted  the  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  a  very  narrow 
field.  As  a  result  of  these  restrictions  I  have 
been  instructed  to  refrain  from  stating  in  any 
public  way  my  own  opinion  regarding  the 
effect  of  these  substances  on  health  and  this 
restriction  has  interfered  with  my  academic 
freedom  of  speech  on  matters  relating  di- 
rectly to  the  public  welfare. 

These  restrictions  culminated  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1911  with  false  charges  of  misconduct 
made  against  me  by  colleagues  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  had  it  not  been 
for  the  prompt  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  I 
am  profoundly  grateful,  would  have  led  to 
my  forcible  separation  from  the  public  serv- 
ice. After  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  a  committee  of  Congress,  as  a  result  of  a 
searching  investigation,  had  completely  ex- 
onerated me  from  any  w-rong-doing  in  this 
matter,  I  naturally  expected  that  those  who 
had  made  these  false  charges  against  me 
would  no  longer  be  continued  in  a  position 
■which  would  make  a  repetition  of  such  an 
action  possible.  The  event,  however,  has  not 
sustained  my  expectations  in  this  matter.  I 
was  still  left  to  come  into  daily  contact  with 
the  men  who  secretly  plotted  my  destruction. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  freedom  which 
belongs  to  every  private  American  citizen  can 
be  used  by  me  more  fruitfully  in  rallying  pub- 
lic opinion  to  the  support  of  the  cause  of 
pure  food  and  drugs  than  could  the  limited 
activity  left  to  me  in  the  position  which  I 
have  just  vacated.  I  propose  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  my  life,  with  such  ability  as  I 
may  have  at  my  command  and  with  such  op- 
portunities as  may  arise,  to  the  promotion  of 
the  principles  of  civic  righteousness  and  in- 
dustrial integrity  which  underlie  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
administered  in  the  interest  of  the  people  at 
large,  instead  of  that  of  a  comparatively  few 
mercenary  manufacturers  and  dealers.  This 
hope  is  heightened  by  my  belief  that  a  great 
majority  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
foods  and  drugs  are  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  views  I  have  held  and  that  these 
views  are  endorsed  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  press  and  the  citizens  of  the 
country.  H.  W.  Wiley. 


N.  A.  R.  D.  ACTIXITIES. 
Cn.\RLES  MvLERT  Carr,  Editor  X.  A.  R.  D. 
Notes. 
One  of  the  important  features  of  tlie  work 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists during  recent  months  has  been  that  of 
looking  after  National  legislation.  The 
climax  to  the  fight  against  Parcels  Post  came 
when  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  bill  was 
introduced  and  embodied  a  section  which 
will  inaugurate,  unless  eliminated  from  the 
bill,  a  full-fledged  rural  parcels  post  system, 
and  create  a  commission  to  consider  plans 
for  the  establishment  later  of  a  general  par- 
cels post.  March  18th  is  the  date  set  apart 
by  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  write  their  Con- 
gressman and  Senators,  and  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  at  once  decided  to  make  use 
of  the  same  date  to  send  their  protests  to 
Washington.  N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes  of  March 
14th  was  devoted  largely  to  this  issue  and 
contained  an  editorial  appealing  to  all  drug- 
gists to  become  active  in  this  letter-writing 
campaign.  Officers  of  affiliated  associations 
were  requested  to  devote  sufficient  time  on 
Alarch  18th  to  line  up  not  only  the  drug 
trade  of  their  respective  communities,  but  all 
other  retail  mercantile  interests  as  well,  in 
the  absence  of  other  National  associations 
securing  the  cooperation  of  their  respective 
constituencies.  In  the  language  of  Notes, 
"It  is  now  or  never,'  'and  by  the  time  this 
page  reaches  the  readers'  eye,  the  battle  of 
letters  to  our  legislators  at  Washington  will 
have  been  fought  and  the  victory,  we  believe, 
will  be  on  the  side  of  the  most  letters. 

THE    RICHARDSOX    BILL. 

The  Richardson  Bill  designed  to  so  amend 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  as  to  make 
misrepresentation  of  drug  products  including 
proprietary  medicines  dangerous  and  expen- 
sive, seems  to  be  one  of  the  "storm  centers" 
of  comment  and  discussion  at  Washington. 
The  bill  was  introduced  t)y  Congressman 
Richardson  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  President  Taft's  recommendation  to 
Congress  which  followed  the  famous  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Johnson  Cancer  Cure  Case.  CongressmaTi 
Richardson  had  also  consulted  Dr.  Wiley  and 
as  "the  wagon  was  going  to  the  mill,"  it  was 
decided  to  carry  a  full  load.  It  is  the  ap- 
parent design  of  the  bill  to  place  the  sale  of 
all  medicinal  preparations  containing  toxic 
and  habit-forming  drugs  under  the  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  the  pharmacist  constituting  him, 
along  with  the  physician,  as  the  guardians  of 
public  health  so  far  as  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  medicinal  products  are  concerned. 

The  principle  of  the  Richardson  Bill  was 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Con- 
vention at  Niagara  Falls,  and  while  the  bill 
itself  exhibits  many  inaccuracies  and  incon- 
gruities, necessitating  a  redrafting  of  the 
same,  it  will  probably  become  a  law  with  the 
backing  of  the  better  element  in  all  branches 
of  the  drug  trade. 

THE    TENTATAVE   FOOD    AND    DRUG    DECISION'. 

The  tentative  food  and  drug  decision,  is- 
sued by  Dr.  Wiley's  Department,  designed 
to  make  the  enactment  of  the  Foster  Bill 
unnecessary,  has  also  occasioned  much  dis- 
cussion. It  is  believed  by  a  great  many  deep 
thinkers  in  the  drug  trade  that  the  tentative 
decision,  if  permanently  adopted,  will  provide 
machinery  which  will  protect  the  public 
against  the  illicit  sale  of  Cocaine  and  other 
habit-forming  drugs.  One  hearing  has  been 
held  to  consider  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
this  bill,  and  another  hearing  is  scheduled 
for  about  March  20th.  The  public  sentiment 
outside  of  the  drug  trade  is  such  that  cor- 
rective measures  are  sure  to  be  adopted.  Dr. 
Hamilton  Wright,  the  Opium  Commission  of 
the  United  States,  has  just  returned  from 
abroad  with  added  information  which  will 
fortify  him  in  his  campaign  for  a  system  of 
registration  that  will  put  the  federal  govern- 
ent  in  possession  of  every  transaction  involv- 
ing the  sale  of  this  class  of  drugs,  the  pre- 
scribing or  dispensing  thereof  by  physicians, 
etc.,  whether  the  party  concerned  is  im- 
porter, wholesaler,  retailer  or  physician. 

AMENDMENT   TO   THE   SHERMAN    ACT. 

There  are  two  large  matters  that  have 
been  engaging  the  attention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
Executive  Committee  and  N.  A.  R.  D.  Coun- 
sel since  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  Chicago  last  December.  One  is 
the  draft  of  a  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  so  as  to  enable  organizations 
of  business  men  formed  not  for  profit  to 
work  along  cooperative  lines  for  their  mutual 
protection  and  advancement,  drawing  the  line 
between  such  corporations  and  industrial  and 
other  corporations  organized  purely  for 
profit.  This  bill  has  been  drafted  by  Special 
Attorney  Frank  H.  Freericks  and  is  now 
receiving  its  finishing  touches  at  the  hands  of 
the   Committee   on   Legislation   and  the   Na- 


tional Executive  Committee.  This  bill  may- 
or may  not  be  introduced  into  the  present 
Congress,  the  deterining  factor  being  political 
and  other  conditions.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
National  officers  to  introduce  this  bill  at  a 
time  which  will  enable  it  to  receive  the 
widest  publicity  and  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

PRICE  PROTECTION. 

The  other  proposition  deals  with  price-pro- 
tection. The  Executive  Committee  instruct- 
ed Special  Attorney  Freericks  to  work  out 
the  details  of  a  plan  which  will  combine  the 
Miles  plan  with  the  Boehm  plan,  the  latter 
plan  having  been  outlined  in  detail  in  N.  A. 
R.  D.  Notes  and  many  other  pharmaceutical 
journals.  It  is  expected  that  this  plan  will 
be  ready  in  a  very  short  time  when  it  will  be 
published  in  Notes  and  criticism  invited  from 
all  quarters. 

SECOND   MID-YEAR   MEETING  OF  EXECUTIVE   COM- 
MITTEE. 

The  latest  news  development  in  N.  A.  R.  D. 
work  is  the  decision  to  hold  the  second  be- 
tween-conventions  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  Chicago  during  the  first  week 
of  April,  the  first  session  being  held  Tues- 
day morning.  One  of  the  principal  matters 
to  be  considered  at  this  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  the  place  and  date  of  holding 
the  next  annual  convention.  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Cedar  Point,  O.,  are  the  principal  bid- 
ders. Several  other  cities  have  been  men- 
tioned recently  as  possible  bidders, — Kansas 
Cit}-,  Minneapolis,  Cincinnati,  and  Savannah. 

THE  PROPAGANDA   CAMPAIGN. 

The  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  propaganda  work 
carried  on  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  meeting  with 
great  success  and  has  the  most  hearty  ap- 
proval and  cooperation  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  has  been  a  movement  of  steady 
progress  from  its  very  inception.  Beginning' 
in  January,  1909,  a  little  over  three  years  ago, 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  skepticism  that  the 
prime  movers  of  the  movement  in  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  looked  upon  the  future  of  the  work. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  physicians  were 
ready  for  a  change  in  their  armamentarium,, 
for  the  use  of  specialties  was  fast  proving  to 
the  thinking  members  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion the  secret  preparations  to  be  ineffective 
and  that  reliance  upon  them  in  the  future 
would  constitute  a  very  serious  handicap  to 
medical  progress. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  was  surmised 
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that  the  movement  would  prove  immensely 
popular  and  such  indeed  it  has  proven  to  be. 
The  real  concern  was  felt  when  the  drug- 
:gists  themselves  were  considered :  How 
would  they  cooperate  with  their  association 
and  with  their  brother  druggists  to  make  the 
movement  the  success  it  deserved  to  be  ? 
While  it  is  true  that  druggists  as  a  whole 
are  not  so  well  informed  of  the  needs  of  a 
better  medicinal  armament  for  the  medical 
profession  as  are  the  physicians,  they  have 
displayed  a  most  commendable  spirit  by  "get- 
ting in  line,"  thereby  making  up  for  any  de- 
fects manifested  in  the  past. 

BETTER    PHARMACISTS    NOW. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  promising  signs  of 
the  times  that  pharmacists  today  are  much 
"better  pharmacists  than  they  were  three,  four 
and  five  years  ago,  and  much  of  this  better- 
ment can  be  directly  traced  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
propaganda  campaign  and  the  incessant  ham- 
mering of  N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes  on  the  benefits 
of  better  laboratory  and  prescription  facilities 
in  the  pharmacy,  and  on  the  need  for  more 
thorough  pharmaceutical  education. 

The  propaganda  literature  sent  out  by  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  to  the  physicians  of  the  country 
has  improved  from  year  to  year  in  appear- 
ance and  style,  as  well  as  in  the  educational 
character  of  the  literature  itself,  until  today 
it  consists  of  a  neat  20-page  monthly  pamh- 
let,  entitled  "Monthly  Therapeutic  Topics." 
This  pamphlet  is  sent  as  first-class  mail  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  card  bearing  the  drug- 
gist's name  or,  in  case  a  local  association  is 
doing  the  work,  this  association's  name  is 
printed  on  the  pamphlet  itself. 

"Monthly  Therapeutic  Topics"  gives  an  ac- 
curate and  detailed  description  of  three  offi- 
cial preparations  each  month,  including  the 
composition,  dosage,  pharmacological  action, 
incompatibilities,  methods  of  administration, 
etc. ;  also  an  expose  of  fraudulent  and  mis- 
branded  drug  products,  as  well  as  other  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  medical  practitioners. 

MEDICAL  JOURNAL  SPACE  SECURED. 

The  success  of  the  movement  in  general 
and  the  physician's  need  of  this  kind  of  in- 
formation has  induced  a  number  of  medical 
journals  to  devote  some  space  to  the  subject. 
As  any  as  thirty  of  these  journals  have 
opened  departments  headed  "Official  Prepa- 
rations," and  the  matter  is  being  furnished  by 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  This  is  surely  good  news 
and  this    space   will    undoubtedly   prove    of 


lasting  benefit  to  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
propaganda.  These  friendly  medical  jour- 
nals are  to  be  highly  commended  for  the  ad- 
vanced stand  taken  and  the  appreciated  ef- 
forts theyare  making  to  supply  their  physician 
subscribers  with  reliable  information  regard- 
ing the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations. 

With  the  beginning  of  1912  still  another 
plan  has  been  put  into  operation.  This  con- 
sists of  sending  a  series  of  monthly  letters  to 
druggists  and  dispensing  physicians,  the  in- 
tent of  which  is  to  reduce  the  practice  of 
counter  prescribing  by  pharmacists  and  dis- 
pensing by  physicians  to  a  minimum  through 
educational  methods.  While  all  recognize 
these  practices  as  unethical,  few  have  given 
them  enough  thought  and  attention  to  realize 
that  they  are  also  money-losing  propositions 
as  well. 

With  the  three  plans  mentioned  in  good 
working  order,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
pharmacy  is  progressing  and  will  sooner  or 
later  again  come  into  its  own.  The  one  thing 
necessary  is  the  undivided  moral  and  finan- 
cial support  of  the  pharmacists  themselves, 
for  the  benefits  of  the  propaganda  movement 
are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  energy 
and  money  expended. 

In  such  cities  as  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Savannah,  and 
scores  of  others,  where  the  work  is  consist- 
ently carried  on,  the  prescription  files  of 
pharmacists  are  mute  but  powerful  witnesses 
that  the  money  and  labor  expended  are  pro- 
ducing worth-while  financial  benefits. 

<> 

THE  NAMING  OF  MEDICINAL 
PRODUCTS. 

The  following  circular  letter  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry  of  the  A.  M.  A.  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  and  dealers  in  medicinal  products : 

The  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  since 
its  organization,  has  been  obliged  to  refuse 
recognition  to  a  number  of  otherwise  unob- 
jectionable preparations,  because  their  names 
were  considered  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion. In  the  hope  that  in  the  future  those 
who  introduce  new  remedies  may  see  their 
way  clear  to  adopt  names  which  will  not  be 
open  to  objection,  the  Council  has  decided  to 
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issue  this  explanatory  statement  to  the  manu-  . 
facturers  of  medicinal  substances. 

The  trade  names  of  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
rations or  mixtures  should  be  so  framed  as 
to  indicate  the  most  potent  ingredients.  An 
article  whose  name  gives  a  false  impression 
in  regard  to  its  identity  or  origin  or  which  is 
in  other  ways  misleading  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable for  New  and  Nonofficial  Remedies. 
An  article  will  not  be  acceptable  if  its  name 
suggests  to  the  laity  the  diseases  or  condi- 
tions in  which  it  is  said  to  be  indicated. 

After  December  31,  1912,  recognition"  will 
be  refused  also  to  names  so  framed  as  to  in- 
dicate even  to  physicians  the  diseases  or  con- 
ditions for  which  the  article  is  to  be  used. 
The  Council  will  make  no  objection  to  ar- 
ticles submitted  to  it  before  December  31, 
1912,  on  the  ground  that  the  name  is  sug- 
gestive to  the  physician,  provided  that  the 
name  is  already  in  use  at  the  time  of  sub- 
mission and  also  provided  that  the  name  is 
so  framed  as  not  to  be  liable,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Council,  to  lead  to  self-medica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Medicine,  in  common  with  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  requires  that  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals  be  provided  with  a  rational, 
descriptive  nomenclature.  The  Council  holds 
it  desirable  and  important  not  only  that  the 
medicaments  official  in  the  pharmacopeias 
should  be  provided  with  scientific  names,  but 
that  those  of  a  proprietary  character  should 
also  have  names  which  are  descriptive  of 
their  composition.  Further,  the  Council  be- 
lieves that  the  interests  of  both  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  consumer,  the  physician  and 
his  patient,  can  be  sufficiently  safeguarded  if 
to  the  descriptive  name  of  an  article  there  be 
appended  a  distinctive  word,  syllable,  initial 
or  sign  that  shall  identify  its  manufacturer. 
In  substantiation  of  this  it  may  be  stated  that 
such  designations  have  permitted  manufac- 
turers to  build  up  almost  world-wide  reputa- 
tions for  their  products.  Reference  need  only 
be  made  to  chloral  hydrate,  Schering;  chloro- 
form, Squibb ;  phenacetin,  Bayer ;  quinin  sul- 
phate, P.  W.  R. ;  sodium  salicylate,  Merck,  etc. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Council 
offers  its  endorsement  and  cooperation  to  any 
effective  movement  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  rational,  and  if  possible,  international 
system  for  the  naming  of  medicaments. 

However,  the  Council  recognizes  that  trade 
conditions  make  difficult  or  infeasible,  at 
this  time,  the  adoption  of  such  a  rational  sys- 


tem of  nomenclature.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  experience  has  shown  it  possible  to  give 
names  to  new  remedies  which  at  least  shall 
indicate  their  principal  constituents.  Thus 
among  the  articles  described  in  "New  and 
Nonofficial  Remedies"  appear  such  names  as 
arscnoferratin,  an  organic  compound  of  iron 
and  arsenic;  Bornyval,  a  valeric  acid  ester  of 
borneol ;  brovalol,  a  bornyl  bromvalerate ; 
carbosant,  a  carbonate  of  santalol ;  guaiaco- 
dein,  a  compound  of  codein  and  guaiacol ; 
tannismuth,  a  tannate  of  bismuth.  Therefore 
the  Council  recommends  that  all  remedies  be 
given  names  which  shall  at  least  b^e  suggest- 
ive of  their  most  characteristic  or  potent  con- 
stituents. The  Council  gives  the  fullest  rec- 
ognition to  the  principle  that  a  discoverer 
has  the  right  to  name  his  discovery  and  inter- 
poses no  restriction  in  the  naming  of  new 
substances,  provided  that  such  names  shall 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine and  thereby  work  against  the  welfare 
and  health  of  the  people. 

Names  which  are  suggestive  of  the  diseases 
or  conditions  in  which  the  remedy  is  said  to 
be  indicated  are  objectionable  because  the 
layman  becomes  familiar  with  the  names  ot 
such  remedies  and  their  uses  through  physi- 
cians' prescriptions  and  is  thus  led  to  use 
them  in  indiscriminate  and  harmful  self- 
medication.  The  many  cases  of  harmful 
self-medication  with  such  remedies  as  mi- 
grainin,  diabetin,  purgen,  antikamnia,  anti- 
tussin,  which  preparations  at  first  were  ex- 
ploited to  medical  men  only,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  such  names  should  be  forbidden. 

But  even  if  the  name  of  a  remedy  does  not 
disclose  its  proposed  use  to  the  laity,  it  is 
still  objectionable  if  it  suggests  to  the  medi- 
cal man  the  diseases  or  conditions  in  which 
the  remedy  is  to  be  used.  This  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  thoughtless  physician  will  base 
his  use  of  the  remedy  on  the  name  without 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  condition  and 
symptoms  of  the  patient. 

Recognizing  that  some  therapeutically  sug- 
gestive names  have  been  applied  without  any 
intention  of  appealing  to  the  laity  thereby, 
and  further  recognizing  the  difficulty  of 
changing  a  name  once  established,  the  Coun- 
cil has  decided  to  make  no  objection  to 
names  that  are  now  in  use  if  they  are  thera- 
peutically suggestive  to  physicians  only.  Such 
articles,  if  on  the  market  and  submitted  prior 
to  December  31,  1912,  will  be  considered  ac- 
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ceptable  in  so  far  as  their  names  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  following  rules  apply  to  the  names  of 
articles  proposed  for  inclusion  with  New  and 
Nonofficial  Remedies : 

1.  The  names  of  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions or  mixtures  must  indicate  the  most  po- 
tent ingredients. 

3.  Names  which  are  in  any  way  misleading 
will  not  be  accepted. 

3.  Names  which  suggest  diseases,  patho- 
logic conditions,  or  therapeutic  conditions 
will  not  be  admitted,  except  as  provided  un- 
der 4. 

4.  An  exception  is  made  for  established 
names  of  synthetic  substances,  active  princi- 
ples, and  other  new  substances :  For  these 
if  submitted  prior  to  December  31,  1912, 
therapeutically  suggestive  names  may  be  ad- 
mitted, provided  that  the  name  has  been  in 
actual  use  prior  to  December  31,  1912,  and 
provided  further,  that  the  name  is  not  likely 
to  foster  self-medication  by  the  laity. 

\V.  A.  PuCKNER,  Secretary. 
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BAITING  JOURNALISM. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  our  new 
Journal,  for  the  subject-matter,  choice  of 
articles,  judgment  even  to  the  selection  of  the 
page  paper,  and  color  of  the  cover.  I  feel 
confident  that  our  Journal  will  exercise  due 
diligence  to  exclude  communications  which 
are  based  on  personal  grudges  paying  back 
old  scores,  hitting  back  because  some  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  has  seen  a  chance  to 
get  even  with  some  other  member  who  is  a 
personal  antagonist,  etc.,  etc. 

The  new  Journal  has  a  fine  opportunity  to 
uplift  the  whole  profession  of  pharmacy  by 
dealing  with  public  questions  of  prime  im- 
portance in  a  dignified  manner  free  from 
yellow  journal  methods  or  muck-raking  pro- 
pensities now  so  popular.  Honest  criticisms, 
of  course,  and  helpful  comments,  which  im- 
prove and  uplift  even  if  they  destroy  cher- 
ished   ideals,    are    demanded    when    occasion 


arises;  evils  must  be  combated  in  a  fearless 
spirit,  but  sensationalism,  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arousing  the  interest  of  the  readers 
by  "exciting  the  animals"  is  to  be  cfeprecated. 
Smart  writing,  ridicule,  sarcasm,  unjust  at- 
tacks, and,  above  all,  baiting  to  provoke  re- 
plies is  a  mean  way  to  obtain  copy. 

You  have  asked  for  suggestions :  These 
are  tendered  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness.  That 
you  have  avoided  pitfalls  of  this  kind  in  pro- 
fessional journalism  amply  proves  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  unanimously  elected  you 
as  editor.     Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  P.  Remixgto.v. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PRACTICAL 
PHARMACY  AND  DISPENS- 
ING BULLETIN  NO.  1. 

The  practice  of  pharmacy  today  is  not  that 
of  a  few  years  ago,  nor  even  of  yesterday. 
We  have  but  to  retrace  our  steps  a  few  years 
into  the  past  to  marvel  at  the  rapid  strides 
our  profession  has  in  reality  made.  The  at- 
tempt to  keep  apace  with  this  onward  march 
of  progress  in  matters  pharmaceutical  is  the 
ultimate  aim  and  function  of  our  Associa- 
tion. To  foster  the  good  work  and  to  make 
secure  our  continued  prosperity  ought  to  be 
the  chief  duty  of  each  and  every  member. 

Innumerable  opportunities  for  individual 
work  along  many  different  lines  present  them- 
selves to  our  fellow-pharmacists  almost  con- 
tinually, e.  g.,  the  enormous  task  of  revision 
of  both  our  official  text  books  furnishes  an 
abundant  field  for  suggestion  and  experimen- 
tation in  practical  pharmaceutical  work.  Pa- 
pers on  practical  or  operative  pharmacy; 
notes  or  suggestions  for  the  manipulation  or 
improvement  of  official  preparations;  original 
articles  or  ideas  pertaining  to  the  science  or 
art  of  pharmacy  are  particularly  desired. 

The  Committee  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and 
Dispensing  at  this  time  would  respectfully 
urge  upon  its  members  the  desirability  of 
engaging  in  some  phase  of  this  work  to  the 
end  that  our  meetings  at  Denver  may  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  such  original  work.  The  ap- 
peal is  made  thus  early  in  order  that  all  w-ho 
so  desire  may  have  ample  time  for  prepara- 
tion. Fraternalh-  yours, 

P.  Henry  Utech,  Chairman. 

J.  Leo-V  Lascoff,  Secretary. 
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COUNCIL  LETTER  NO.  14. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  26,  1912. 

Motion  No.  29  (Election  of  members;  ap- 
plicants Nos.  12S  to  163,  inclusive)  has  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  affirmative  votes. 

Motion  No.  30  (Request  of  Druggists'  Cir- 
cular). Moved  by  Otto  Raubenheimer,  sec- 
onded by  Ambrose  Hunsberger,  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  Druggists'  Circular  (Council 
Letter  No.  10,  p.  19,)  for  permission  "to 
publish  a  commentary  on  the  various  form- 
ulas contained  in  the  work  N.  F.,  somewhat 
as  the  authors  of  the  dispensatories  have 
published  comments  in  the  text  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  to  quote  extensively  from 
the  book,"  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 

Of  the  nominees  for  the  committee  of 
three  to  act  with  a  similar  committee  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  legislation 
affecting  jointly  medicine  and  pharmacy  (C. 
L.  No.  13,  p.  27,)  the  following  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  votes :  J.  H. 
Beal,  J.  P.  Remington,  and  W.  S.  Richardson. 

The  following  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived : 

"To  the  Members  of  the  Council: 

My  attention  ha^,  been  called  to  the  action 
taken  at  the  Boston  meeting  with  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  from  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  delegates  or  a  committee 
from  the  various  allied  drug  associations,  to 
jointly  consider  legislative  matters  that  are 
pending,  and  the  presentation  of  changes  and 
amendments  and  necessary  legislation. 

This  should  receive  attention,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  will  be  in  order.  It  may 
be  well  to  point  out,  also,  that  a  committee  is 
to  be  elected  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  to  act  with  a  similar  committee 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  on  mat- 
ters of  legislation  affecting  jointly  the  profes- 
sions of  medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  pow- 
ers of  this  committee  are  limited,  it  having 
been  expressly  provided  by  the  Association  at 
the  Boston  meeting,  that  'The  reports  of  said 
jcxint  committee  shall  be  presented  to  both 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  A.  M.  A.,  but  no  form- 
ulation of  legislation  shall  be  taken  as  having 
received  the  endorsement  of  either  associa- 
tion unless  the  same  shall  have  been  formally 
approved  by  resolution.'  In  other  words,  the 
committee  is  to  advise  and  discuss,  and  then 
recommend  action  by  the  Council  or  the  As- 
sociation. 


W.  S.  Richardson,  of  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legis- 
lation of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  also  of  the 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  of  the  A 
Ph.  A.  The  Chairman  makes  this  sugges- 
tion :  That  the  Council  select  a  committee 
of  three,  of  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  shall  be  Chairman,  to  consider  the  possi- 
bilityof  closer  cooperation  between  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association  and  other 
pharmaceutical  organizations  in  the  matter  of 
legislation  pertaining  to  these  interests. 

The  Chairman  takes  this  opportunity  of 
asking  that  his  name  be  not  considered  for 
the  Committee  on  Legislation  to  act  with  a 
similar  committee  from  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

E.  G.  Eberle,  Chairman." 

Motion  No.  31  (Co-operation  in  Pharma- 
ceutical Legislation).  Moved  by  Ambrose 
Hunsberger,  seconded  by  J.  W.  England,  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  of  which  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  National  Legislation  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  shall  be  chairman,  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  closer  co-operation  between 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
and  other  pharmaceutical  organizations  in 
matters  of  legislation  affecting  pharmacy. 
J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 
<> 

COUNCIL  LETTER  NO.  15. 

Philadelphi.\,  March  4,  1912. 
Members  of  the  Council: 

Motions  No.  30  (Request  of  Druggists'  Cir- 
cular) and  A^o.  31  (Co-operation  in  Pharma- 
ceutical Legislation)  have  each  received  a 
majority  of  affirmative  votes. 

The  necessity  for  co-operation  between 
pharmaceutical  organizations  in  matters  of 
pharmaceutical  legislation  is  very  apparent  in 
connection  with  the  Richardson  Amendment 
to  section  6,  7  and  8  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act.  This  measure  (H.  R.  14060)  was  pre- 
pared by  Representative  Richardson,  of  Ala- 
bama, by  the  request  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  carry 
into  effect  recommendations  made  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  with  reference  to  proprietary  medi- 
cines and  the  therapeutic  claims  on  labels  of 
medicinal  preparations. 

It  is  probably  the  most  important  food  and 
drug  legislation  proposed  since  the  adoption 
of  the  national  food  and  drugs  act  of  June 
30,  1906. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  Richard- 
son amendment   in   this  letter,   save  only   to 
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say  that  while  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  in  har- 
mony with  principles  long  advocated  by  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  re- 
garding the  sale  of  nostrums  and  unwarrant- 
ed claims  for  the  same,  the  bill  itself  is  badly 
phrased  and  conveys  a  different  meaning  than 
that  obviously  intended. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands  will  be  heard  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  at  an  early  date,  and  it  is 
most  important  that  representatives  of  pharm- 
aceutical organizations  (which  represent  the 
interests  of  pharmacists)  meet  together  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  so  that  the  united 
opinions  of  pharmaceutical  interests  shall  be 
presented,  and  a  practicable  law  passed. 

W.  S.  Richardson,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  National  Leg- 
islation of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  has  taken  up  this  sub- 
ject very  energetically.  He  has  with  him  on  the 
committee:  J.  C.  Wallace,  F.  A.  Hubbard,  C. 
Koch  and  E.  G.  Eberle.  He  desires  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  at  Washington 
to  consider  the  Richardson  amendment  with 
members  of  the  corresponding  committee  of 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  proposes  to  do  this  at  a 
date  about  one  week  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ing, when  he  will  "wire"  all  interested  parties. 
Mr.  Richardson  asks  that  the  Council  make 
an  appropriation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  National  Leg- 
islation of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  while  going  to, 
from  and  in  Washington,  and  since  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  probably  not 
be  able  to  attend  the  meeting,  he  estimates 
that  $100  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses. 

Your  Secretary  has  presented  this  matter 
to  your  Finance  Committee  and  this  commit- 
tee has  approved  such  an  appropriation. 

Motion  No.  32  (Appropriation  of  $100  to 
Committee  on  National  Legislation).  Moved 
by  J.  P.  Remington,  seconded  by  J.  W.  Eng- 
land, that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary,  be  ap- 
propriated to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, A.  Ph.  A.,  while  going  to,  from  and  in 
Washington,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Richardson  Amendment  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act,  and  such  other  proposed  legisla- 
tion as  may  aflfect  the  interests  of  our  mem- 
bership. 

Mr.  Richardson  has  had  a  conference  with 
Dr.   Hamilton   Wright  in  regard  to  the   de- 


cisions of  the  Hague  Conference,  and  it 
might  be  desirable  for  the  committees  to  con- 
sider, also,  the  subject  of  narcotic  legislation 
as  affecting  pharmacists. 

Do  you  approve  the  motion?     If  at   long 
distance,  please  "wire." 

J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 


Persons  having  information  of  the  death 
of  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  are  requested 
to  send  the  same  promptly  to  J.  W.  England, 
415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Informa- 
tion as  to  tha  age,  activities  in  pharmacy, 
family,  etc.,  of  the  deceased  should  be  as 
complete  as  possible.  When  convenient  a 
cabinet  photograph  should  accompany  data. 

<> 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
DR.  ENNO  SANDER. 

The  characters  which  constitute  individ- 
uality and  express  the  personality  of  a  man 
are  better  gathered  from  the  recollections  of 
those  who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him 
than  from"  the  historical  details  of  a  formal 
biography.  The  latter  merely  catalogs  him 
as  a  human  unit;  the  former  show  us  the  man 
himself  and  betray  the  touches  of  nature  that 
mark  his  kinship  with  other  men. 

That  our  late  fellow  member.  Dr.  Enno 
Sander,  w-as  something  more  than  a  census 
unit,  and  that  he  possessed  a  peculiarly 
marked  and  pleasant  personality  is  well 
shown  by  the  following  recollections  of  some 
of  those  who  knew  him  intimately  and  loved 
him  well. 

BY   PROF.   JOSEPH   P.   REMINGTON. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  this  staunch  friend 
of  everyone,  and  genial  spirit  has  departed 
this  life.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1858  and 
for  54  years  his  loyalty  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, nor  did  his  interest  abate.  He  was 
elected  President  in  1871  and  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous figure  at  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation during  a  long  period.  Enno  Sander 
was  well  read,  he  had  a  strong  liking  for 
scientific  pursuits,  a  mind  capable  of  grasping 
facts  and  a  heart  swelling  with  love  for  his 
friends.  His  industry'  was  remarkable,  espe- 
cially when  working  on  the  subject  of  the 
analysis  of  mineral  waters,  in  which  he  had 
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been  interested  for  many  years.  Two  years 
ago  when  the  writer  called  on  him,  in  St. 
Louis,  although  suffering  then  from  the 
malady  which  caused  his  death,  he  was  found 
working  in  his  laboratory,  and  he  came  out 
into  the  office  just  as  he  was,  with  hands  out- 
stretched and  his  face  beaming  with  delight 
at  seeing  an  old  friend.  His  pain  was  for- 
gotten, and  he  was  soon  rehearsing  events 
and  depicting  scenes  which  had  been  mutually 
enjoyed.  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the  death 
of  Enno  Sander  will  especially  cause  great 
sorrow.  In  no  event  in  which  Pharmacy  or 
Chemistry  was  a  moving  cause  of  a  meeting  or 
celebration  was  Enno  Sander  omitted.  Of  late 
years  his  illness  kept  him  from  attending 
scientific  or  social  gatherings,  but  the  grand 
old  man  preserved  to  the  last  a  lively  interest. 
He  especially  was  fond  of  the  society  of 
young  men,  and  young  men  were  attracted  to 
him.  He  was  approachable  and  everyone  felt 
that  he  could  tell  his  story  to  Enno  Sander, 
and  be  sure  of  sympathy  and  help,  if  it  was 
in  his  power  to  extend  it. 

His  death  is  really  a  National  loss  and  his 
friends  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  sufferings 
have  won  their  sympathies,  and  they  grieve 
when  they  fully  realize  that  his  Spirit  has  fled. 

BY  DR.  J.   M.   GOOD. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  changed  con- 
ditions here  in  St.  Louis. 

The  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  generally,  together  with 
those  of  this  city  specifically,  must  adapt 
themselves  to  the  change  and  think  of  St. 
Louis,  sine  Enno  Sander. 

Because  of  his  advanced  age,  his  numerous 
friends  in  commercial  and  professional  life, 
as  found  in  three  distinct,  successive  genera- 
tions, the  sense  of  loss  which  follows  his  de- 
parture is  verj'  widely  felt.  That  he  was 
keenly  interested,  to  the  last,  in  matters  med- 
ical, pharmaceutical  and  scientific,  is  shown 
by  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  those 
who  are  actively  interested  in  the  Medical 
Colleges,  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  the 
Academj^  of  Science.  Prominent  members  of 
each  profession  every  one  of  whom  felt  in  his 
death  a  personal  loss,  were  present  at  the 
funeral  services.  These  obsequies  were  of  a 
character  to  meet  the  approval  of  all  who  are 
opposed  to  ceremonial  or  ostentatious  display 
on  such  occasions. 

They  were  such  as  would  have  met  with 
his  approval  were  he  attending  the  funeral  of 


a  friend.  The  speaker  of  the  occasion  pro- 
nounced no  eulog}-  upon  him  but  the  tribute 
which  he  paid  to  Dr.  Sander's  life  and  per- 
sonal characteristics  was  recognized  as  apt 
and  fitting. 

Just  now  our  sense  of  loss  is  keen.  The 
lives  of  men  like  Procker,  Parrish,  Ebert, 
Maisch  and  others  who  were  his  contempo- 
raries and  friends  and  appreciated  his  ability 
loom  up  large  in  perspective  as  time  passes. 

KY  W.  BODEMANX. 

I  loved  and  admired  Enno  Sander  for  what 
he  was  not.  He  was  not  a  sycophant,  not  a 
Tartuffe,  and  I  have  often  enjoyed  his  out- 
breaks of  "furor  teutonicus"  when  aroused 
by  the  charlatanry  and  hypocrisy  of  others. 
He  had  his  own  convictions  and  expressed 
them  most  graphically,  caring  little  whether 
they  were  liked  or  not. 

During  the  last  15  years  I  had  to  spend 
three  or  four  days  at  a  time  in  St.  Louis 
twice  a  year,  and  made  it  a  point  to  stop  at 
the  hotel  where  Dr.  Sander  lived,  so  as  to 
enjoy  his  company.  Generally  he  managed 
to  sandwich  in  a  lunch  at  Faust's,  with  Dr. 
Whelpley  as  the  third,  and  I  must  say  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  excelled  Dr.  Sander  as  a 
host  in  wit,  conversational  talent  and  good 
cheer. 

He  never  married  because,  as  he  used  to 
say,  the  ladies  all  loved  him  and  he  was  too 
kind  to  hurt  their  feelings  by  marrying  one, 
and  he  objected  to  marrying  them  all. 

During  the  year  of  Searby's  Presidency  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.,  Searby  and  I  spent  an  evening 
with  Dr.  Sander  till  9  p.  m.,  then  retired  to 
Searby's  room — and  I  dropped  from  the  fry- 
ing pan  into  the  fire.  Searby  was  the  gayer 
of  the  two  and  we  engaged  in  a  most  lively 
and  fascinating  conversation  about  pharma- 
ceutical cripples  till  the  early  morning  sepa- 
rated us — never  to  see  Searby  again. 

Enno  Sander  was  a  member  of  the  Anhalt 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  time  when  Her- 
man Raster,  the  afterwards  famous  Chicago 
editor,  was  official  Reporter  of  the  Chamber. 
Both  had  to  leave  the  Fatherland  on  account 
of  their  love  of  liberty,  in  fact  Dr.  Sander 
was  sentenced  to  death  and  was  helped  to 
escape  by  a  student  friend  who  was  an  offi- 
cial, as  I  learned  a  few  years  ago  from  this 
man's  daughter.  I  many  times  tantalized  the 
Doctor  by  pointing  to  his  "criminal  record."' 
That's   the    way   the    fatherland    treated   the 
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elite  of  her  children.  The  United  States  had 
the  benefit  of  it. 

It  gave  Wisconsin  the  Latin  farmers,  and 
to  the  nation  such  men  as  Schary,  Knapp, 
Pretorius,  Raster,  Hcckcr  and  a  legion  of 
others. 

Sander  lived  within  14  days  of  90  years 
and,  as  he  loved  to  say,  was  90  years  young. 
His  was  indeed  a  life  of  sunshine;  he  loved 
and  gave  sunshine  freely,  and  I  am  proud  of 
having  had  the  privilege  to  bask  in  it. 

Last  but  not  least,  Enno  Sander  was  the 
oldest  associate  member  of  the  C.  V.  D.  A. — 
this  most  aristocratic  as  well  as  most  demo- 
cratic of  Pharmaceutical  bodies,  and  he  en- 
joyed to  attend  the  "annuals,"  and  we  all 
were  glad  to  have  him  with  us. 

BY  DR.  0.  A.   WALL. 

In  June,  1864,  I  graduated  from  the  City 
University  in  St.  Louis,  a  school  conducted 
by  Prof.  Edward  Wyman,  father  of  the  late 
Surgeon-General  Walter  Wyman,  who  was 
my  schoolmate.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
become  a  physician,  and  as  my  father  sug- 
gested that  the  only  way  to  become  a  thor- 
oughly qua,lified  one  was  to  start  at  the  bot- 
tom and  learn  all  there  was  to  learn,  which 
included  a  preliminary  study  of  pharmacy,  he 
called  on  Dr.  Enno  Sander,  whom  he  much 
admired  for  his  ability  and  reputation  as  a 
pharmacist,  and  arranged  to  have  me  enter 
as  an  apprentice  in  Dr.  Sander's  drug  store. 

While  St.  Louis  had  a  quite  a  number  of 
drug  stores  at  that  time,  it  will  be  generally 
conceded  by  our  older  citizens  that  the  most 
pretentious  and  best  equipped  stores  Avere 
Dr.  Enno  Sanders',  under  Barnum's  Hotel  on 
Second  and  Walnut  streets,  Sennewald  & 
Lange's  on  Third  and  Market  streets,  and 
Maurice  Alexander's  on  Fourth  and  Market 
streets ;  so  it  w-as  my  good  fortune  to  be  ap- 
prenticed in  one  of  the  leading  pharmacies  of 
the  city.  These  stores  were  conducted  in 
the  old-fashioned  professional  waj-  with  but 
few  side-lines,  and  even  these  were  more  or 
less  closely  related  to  the  drug  business,  as 
pure  spices  and  flavoring  extracts,  etc.  As 
the  leading  physicians  of  that  day  were  Ger- 
mans, most  of  the  best  prescription  physi- 
cians of  that  day  were  Germans,  and  most  of 
the  best  prescription  business  came  to  San- 
der's or  Sennewald's  drug  stores.  My  ap- 
prenticeship was  also  on  the  German  plan, 
i.  e.,  pay  for  my  work  was  to  be  instruction 
in  the  business  of  pharmacy. 


We  made  our  own  pharmaceuticals,  the 
manufacture  of  these  goods  not  having  de- 
veloped as  it  has  since;  still,  Dr.  Sander  had 
started  a  laboratory  for  drug  and  spice  grind- 
ing, flavoring  extracts,  powdered  spices,  etc.; 
this  laboratory  was  only  two  blocks  away,  on 
Myrtle,  between  Second  and  Third  streets, 
and  we  clerks  were  often  sent  to  the  labora- 
tory when  business  was  quiet  in  the  drug 
store,  or  vice  versa,  wherever  we  could  help 
most  or  learn  most  at  the  time. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  was  not  so  gen- 
erally in  use  as  it  is  now,  and  most  of  our 
work  was  done  according  to  the  German  and 
other  European  pharmacopoeias,  according  to 
the  preferences  of  the  physicians  whose  pre- 
scriptions we  dispensed.  I  remember  espe- 
cially one  physician  who  designated  the  prep- 
arations of  the  Bavarian  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
another  who  used  mainly  the  "Rademacher" 
preparations.  The  part  of  St.  Louis  known 
as  "French  Town"  lay  east  of  Fourth  street, 
and  extended  from  about  Market  to  Convent 
streets ;  it  was  practically  the  old  city,  with 
the  limits  as  prior  to  about  1836 ;  it  was  in- 
habited by  many  of  the  old  French  settlers 
and  their  descendants,  as  well  as  by  Germans 
who  arrived  later,  and  much  of  the  business 
of  Dr.  Sander's  drug  store  came  from  this 
old  section  of  the  city  with  its  varied  na- 
tionalities and  varied  household  remedies  re- 
quirements. Dr.  Sander  prided  himself  on 
never  substituting.  A  German  physician 
could  rely  on  getting  his  preparation  com- 
pounded according  to  the  pharmacopoeia  he 
preferred,  the  Bavarian  being  perhaps  most 
frequently  specified.  Likewise,  a  French 
physician  could  get  his  prescriptions  filled 
with  preparations  made  according  to  the 
French  Codex. 

At  that  time  many  people  believed  in  the 
charms  and  hoodoos  described  in  the  "Sev- 
enth Book  of  Moses"  (a  book  of  magic)  and 
we  kept  for  sale  many  of  the  ingredients  re- 
quired for  these  formulas.  A  customer  who 
called  for  bear's  fat,  deer's  tallow,  goose- 
grease,  rattlesnake  oil,  or  even  "Axungia 
Hominis,"  was  sure  to  get  the  genuine  article. 
Skinks,  cellar  bugs,  rasped  harts'  horn,  etc.-; 
were  some  of  the  animal  substances  for 
which  we  had  occasional  calls.  Oleioii  peirae, 
rock-oil,  mineral  oil,  w^as  petroleum  skimmed 
from  certain  streams  in  the  East  in  territory 
now  known  as  the  "oil-fields."  Grape-sugar 
was  made  from  grapes  or  raisins  and  cost 
about  a  dollar  a  pound ;  we  kept  both  Rus- 
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sian  and  Chinese  Rhubarb,  the  Russian  re- 
tailing at  about  $1  an  ounce.* 

Among  the  French  people  the  fat  of  dogs 
was  considered  superior  to  cod-liver  oil  as  a 
Temedy  for  consumption,  and  we  frequently 
rendered  this  fat  at  the  laboratory  on  Myrtle 
street;  on  one  occasion  the  dog  from  which 
we  had  taken  the  fat  looked  so  appetizing  that 
the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Schefifer  (afterwards 
of  Larkin  &  Schefifer),  my  fellow-clerk,  Alois 
Blank,  and  I  got  the  engineer,  whom  I  knew 
•only  as  "August,"  to  roast  it  on  a  spit,  and 
we  found  it  quite  good  eating. 

1  mention  these  things  merely  to  show  how 
conscientious  Dr.  Sander  was  in  his  determi- 
nation not  to  substitute,  but  to  sell  only  the 
right  goods. 

Having  to  make  preparations  from  so  many 
pharmacopoeias.  Dr.  Sander's  apprentices  had 
unusual  opportunities  for  experience.  Dr. 
Sander  would  assign  definite  lessons  for  the 
week;  to  be  read  or  studied,  and  either  he  or 
one  of  his  partners  would  hear  us  when  we 
were  not  otherwise  too  busy,  usually  on  Sun- 
days. Even  after  beginning  the  work  with 
Dr.  Sander,  I  continued  to  go  to  the  City 
University  three  hours  a  week  for  instruc- 
tion in  Latin,  and  for  this  reason  Dr.  Sander 
jokingly  referred  to  me  and  addressed  me  as 
^'Herr  Professor." 

About  this  time  the  St.  Louis  College  of 
Pharmacy  was  organized,  Dr.  Sander  being 
one  of  the  most  active  and  enthusiastic  of  its 
founders  and  promoters.  When  the  College 
was  ready  to  receive  students.  Dr.  Sander 
sent  both  Alois  Blank  (who  later  became  a 
prominent  pharmacist)  and  myself  to  hear  the 
College  lectures,  for  which  he  paid,  as  he 
considered  himself  under  obligations  to  pro- 
vide for  our  instruction  in  pharmacy.  The 
lectures  were  on  three  evenings  each  week. 

I  remained  with  Dr.  Sander  for  nearly 
three  years ;  then  I  went  to  "read  medicine" 
with  a  preceptor,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days.  Later  on  I  started  a  drug  store  of  my 
own,  and  also  went  to  medical  college,  grad- 
uating in  1870  from  the  Missouri  Medical 
College;  the  following  year  I  went  to  New 
York  City  and  graduated  from  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical   College  in   1871 ;   I  then  went 


*This  was  about  the  end  of  the  Civil  war 
and  gold  commanded  a  high  premium ;  the 
prices  of  imported  articles  were  based  on  gold 
values,  which  caused  some  very  high  prices 
in  U.  S.  currency. 


back  to  St.  Louis  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

Meanwhile  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Phar- 
macy had  had  several  "lean  years" ;  for  in 
spite  of  a  modest  amount  of  advertising  there 
were  no  applicants  for  matriculation ;  nor,  in 
fact  was  the  college  in  condition  to  give  in- 
struction, as  all  its  apparatus,  museum,  herb- 
arium and  other  collections  had  been  lost  in 
the  fire  which  destroyed  the  building  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  in  which  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  had  rooms. 

But  about  1870  the  faculty  was  reorganized, 
a  new  location  was  secured,  new  appliances 
provided,  and  the  work  of  the  college  was 
resumed.  Dr.  Enno  Sander  temporarily  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharma- 
cognosy and  Botany,  and  he  taught  pharma- 
cognosy according  to  the  methods  introduced 
shortly  before  by  Prof.  Berg  of  Germany. 
The  credit  of  introducing  modern  pharma- 
cognosy in  the  United  States  belongs  to  Profs. 
Maisch  and  Sanders,  who  taught  about  the 
same  time. 

For  two  or  three  years,  while  studying 
medicine,  I  saw  little  of  Dr.  Sander,  but  when 
I  commenced  to  practice  medicine,  I  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  drop  in  at  the  old 
store  on  Second  and  Walnut  streets,  which, 
however,  no  longer  belonged  to  Dr.  Sander 
who  sold  out  his  interests  in  the  retail  busi- 
ness, and  confined  himself  to  manufacturing. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  I  met  Dr.  Sander, 
and,  as  usual,  he  greeted  me  as  "Herr  Pro- 
fessor," and  this  probably  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  securing  a  permanent  teacher  for 
the  chair  he  temporarily  held  in  the  College 
faculty;  he  proposed  me  as  his  successor  in 
1873.  Dr.  Sander  gave  me  his  books  on 
pharmacognosy  and  his  written  lectures,  for 
like  Prof.  Maisch,  he  read  his  lectures,  the 
notes  for  which  I  still  have.  He  was  friend 
and  advisor  to  me,  and  he  was  often  spoken 
of  by  mutual  friends  as  my  "pharmaceutical 
daddy."  This  friendship  continued  until  his 
end,  and  he  often  visited  at  our  home,  enjoy- 
ing the  friendship  and  esteem  of  my  family 
and  myself,  and  always  remembering  us  with 
the  season's  greetings,  or  occasionally  staying 
with  us  for  a  week-end  visit. 

For  many  years,  now,  I  have  been  the  sole 
survivor  of  all  who  worked  for  Dr.  Sander 
when  he  was  in  the  drug  business ;  and  the 
years,  as  they  rolled  on,  simply  intensified  my 
admiration  and  respect  for  his  knowledge  of 
pharmacy   and   pharmacognosy,   and    for   his 
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rare  conscientiousness  in  training  his  appren- 
tices and  in  conducting  the  drug  business 
along  strictly  ethical  and  professional  lines. 
He  was  truly  "a  grand  old  man"  in  pharmacy. 
May  his  ashes  rest  in  peace,  and  may  his 
memory  remain  as  an  incentive  to  all  of  us  to 
do  our  best  for  the  interest  of  our  calling. 
<o> 

CHARLES  L.  STILLMAN. 

Charles  L.  Stillman,  of  Lead,  S.  D.,  died 
suddenly  on  January  20,  1912.  He  was  form- 
erly in  business  at  Columbus,  Neb.,  but  re- 
moved to  Lead,  where  he  has  been  located  for 
five  years.  He  has  been  prominent  in  the 
pharmaceutical  affairs  of  his  state,  having 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  Board 
of  Pharmacy  from  1900  to  1903.  He  joined 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in 
1910.  J.  W.  E. 

<o> 
ERNEST  MOLWITZ. 

Ernest  Molwitz  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  on  January  29,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
Rothenburg,  Germany,  on  August  24,  1836. 
His  father  was  a  druggist.  Young  Molwitz 
came  to  this  country  when  fourteen  years  old, 
and  was  employed  in  the  dispensary  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  when  nineteen.  After  two  years 
spent  at  Pittsburg  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  clerked  for  A.  G.  Dunn,  on  Third  ave- 
nue. In  1868,  Mr.  Molwitz  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  at  Sixth  avenue  and  Fifty- 
third  street,  moving  to  Fifty-fourth  street 
later.  In  1886,  he  sold  the  business  to  Otto 
Boeddicker  and  devoted  his  time  to  his  store 
at  Eighth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-fourth  street  until  his  retirement  in 
1909.  He  took  a  dep  interest  in  professional 
pharmacy  and  in  the  New  York  College  of 
PharmacJ^  He  joined  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  in  1867,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  who  attended  both  the  1867  and  the 
1907  meetings  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  held  in  New  York.  A 
widow,  two  sons  and  five  daughters  survive 
him.  J.  W.  E. 

<o> 

BENJAMIN  S.  WOODW^ORTH. 

Benjamin  Stadley  Woodworth,  a  promi- 
nent pharmacist  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  died 
suddenly  on  February  22,  1912.  He  was 
born  in  Fort  Wayne,  and  was  within  a  few 
days  of  his  thirty-eighth  birthday.  He  was 
educated  in  the  city  schools  of  Fort  Wayne 
and  attended  Cornell  and  Purdue  Universi- 


ties, .later  entering  the  drug  business  with 
his  father,  and  succeeding  to  the  ownership 
of  his  father's  store.  Mr.  Woodworth  was 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  a 
32°  Mason.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in 
1906.  He  was  unmarried,  and  leaves  a 
brother,  Carl  Woodworth,  of  Chicago  Junc- 
tion, Ohio.  J.  W.  E. 


Prnrr? liinrjfi  at  ti}t  ICnral 
MrandwB 


"All  papers  presented  to  the  Association 
and  its  branches  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  Association,  with  th2  understanding  that 
they_  are  not  to  be  published  in  any  other 
pubHcation  than  those  of  the  Association,  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation."— Resolution  adopted  at  the  Boston 
Convention,  1911. 

Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Local 
Branches  should  be  mailed  to  the  editor  on 
the  day  following  the  meeting,  if  possible. 
Minutes  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written, with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  give  proper  names 
correctly,  and  manuscript  should  be  signed  by 
the  reporter. 

<> 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

(February  Meeting) 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Branch  was  held  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
on  the  evening  of  February  6,  1912,  Chair- 
man Stanislaus  presiding. 

A  resolution  submitted  by  Chairman  La- 
Wall  protesting  against  the  attitude  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  regard  to  the  recov- 
ery of  tax-paid  alcohol  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  galenicals  was  unanimously  adopted. 
In  order  that  the  protest  might  be  wide- 
spread and  effective  the  committee  suggested 
similar  action  by  other  pharmaceutical  bodies 
throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Smith  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Branch. 

Messrs.  Kraemer,  Vanderkleed  and  Blair 
were  appointed  as  members  of  the  nominating 
committee  to  select  a  list  of  names  to  be 
submitted  at  the  next  meeting  for  election 
to  the  various  Branch  offices,  as  well  as  to  the 
Council  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

The  topic  of  the  evening  consisted  of  a 
contribution  on  'Purified  Caramel  and  the 
Standardizing    of     Caramel     Solutions"    pre- 
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sented  by  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Beringer.  The  paper 
is  published  in  full  and  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  practicing  pharmacists  since  it 
points  a  way  to  overcome  the  varying  tinc- 
torial qualities  possessed  by  the  Caramel  usu- 
ally available.  In  closing  the  interesting  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  Beringer  agreed  that  the  final  so- 
lution of  the  Caramel  problem  lay  in  the 
working  out  of  the  chemistry  of  the  aldehyd 
resins,  but  he  felt,  nevertheless,  that  his  in- 
vestigations had  yielded  a  product  quite  suffi- 
cient to  meet  pharmaceutical  requirements, 
which  could  be  supplied  at  a  moderate  price. 

In  discussing  the  topic,  Dr.  A.  W.  Miller 
outlined  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  Caramel.  Uniform  results  were 
impossible  to  achieve,  he  said,  and  some  man- 
ufacturers had  tried  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
by  the  addition  of  anilin  colors — a  disrepu- 
table practice. 

Others  who  discussed  the  paper  from  in- 
teresting and  varied  view-points  were  Messrs. 
Cook,  Kraemer,  Blair,  Home,  La  Wall,  Stan- 
islaus, and  Henry. 

Mr.  Toplis  exhibited  an  interesting,  yet 
simple,  device  to  be  used  for  sterilizing  nor- 
mal salt  and  other  solutions.  The  device 
consisted  of  an  ordinary  galvanzed  iron 
bucket  sufficiently  large  to  contain  eight  one- 
pint  bottles  in  an  upright  position,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  cover.  A  raised  inner  bottom 
designed  to  give  free  circulation  of  water  un- 
der the  bottles  consisted  of  a  tin  pie-plate, 
punctured  liberally  and  used  in  an  inverted 
position.  To  prevent  ingress  of  contaminated 
air  into  the  sterilized  solutions,  Mr.  Toplis 
stoppers  the  bottles  loosely  with  proper  cork?, 
the  latter  being  covered  with  pleated  parch- 
ment-paper caps  of  sufficient  length  to  extend 
well  down  the  lips  of  the  bottles,  these  being 
drawn  closely  and  tied  when  the  operation  is 
completed. 

Mr.    Cadmus   submitted   the   report  of  his 

committee  on  the  proposed  additions  to  the 

N.  F.     The  report  was  adopted  and  directed 

to  be  sent  to  the  proper  N.  F.  sub-committee. 

Ambrose  Hunsberger,  Secretary. 

<> 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

(March  Meeting) 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Branch,  held 
on  March  5,  1912,  the  following  list  of  offi- 
cers was  elected  to  serve  during  the  ensuing 
year : 

President,   Dr.   F.   E.   Stewart ;   First  Vice- 


President,  Samuel  C.  Henry;  Second  Vice- 
President,  E.  Fullerton  Cook;  Secretary,  Am- 
brose Hunsberger ;  Treasurer,  William  Mcln- 
tyre ;  Member  of  Council,  Robert  C.  Cadmus. 

Committee  on  Professional  Relations — 
Frank  E.  Morgan,  \Vm.  L.  Cliffe,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Wood,  Jr. 

Committee  on  Practical  Pharmacy — Paul  L. 
McConomy,  Geo.  M.  Beringer,  O.  T.  Oster- 
lund. 

Committee  on  Membership — Otto  Krauss, 
J.  W.  England,  W.  E.  Lee. 

Committee  on  Program — The  President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  the  Chairmen  of 
the  above  Committees. 

A  rousing  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  re- 
tiring officers  for  their  efforts  in  the  interest 
of  the  Branch  during  the  past  year. 

With  Mr.  Beringer  in  the  chair  the  scien- 
tific program  of  the  evening  was  provided  by 
retiring  President  Stanislaus. 

This  consisted  of  an  extremely  interesting 
and  comprehensive  paper  on  "Biebrich  Scar- 
let and  its  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry"  in  which 
the  writer  considered  every  phase  of  the 
topic.  No  abstract  is  given  as  the  paper  will 
appear  in  its  entirety. 

The  advisability  of  arranging  for  an  ex- 
hibit at  the  approaching  convention  of  the 
A.  M.  A.  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  consisting  of  ^Messrs. 
Blair,  Beringer  and  Henry.  In  view  of  the 
splendid  recognition  accorded  the  exhibit 
made  at  a  similar  convention  several  years 
ago  the  committee  will  no  doubt  decide  to  re- 
peat the  demonstration. 

A  prolonged  discussion  followed  a  refer 
ence  to  the  objectionable  features  of  the  Rich 
ardson  Bill  now  before  Congress.  The 
Branch  went  on  record  as  endorsing  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Taft  in  the  matter  of 
therapeutic  claims,  but  the  question  of  stating 
the  opposition  of  the  Branch  to  certain  other 
features  of  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  with  power  to  act. 

Ambrose  Hunsberger,  Secretary. 
<> 
PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 
SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Tuesday, 
March  5,  1912,  at  8  p.  m.,  President  La  Wall 
presiding. 

The  topic  of  the  evening  was  "The  Organic 
Substances  of  the  U.  S.  P." 

The  discussion  of  alkaloids,  synthetics,  es- 
sential and  fixed  oils,  ferments,  etc.,  was  par- 
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ticipated  in  by  Messrs.  Beringer,  England, 
Pancoast,  Pearson,  Rosengarten,  Sadtler, 
Stanislaus,  and  others. 

Dr.  J.  W.  England  read  a  paper  on  Creo- 
sote, calling  attention  to  its  variable  nature 
and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  within  stand- 
ard 'limits.  He  recommends  raising  the 
standards  for  specific  gravity  and  boiling 
point. 

Professor  Sadtler  spoke  of  the  action  of 
the  Revision  Committee  and  commended  a 
redxiction  in  the  Pharmacopoca  tests  so  that 
only  the  most  important  ones  would  be  re- 
tained, and  feels  that  this  would  make  the 
Pharmacopoea  a  much  more  practical  volume. 

Professor  Pearson  called  attention  to  many 
imperfect  tests  and  proposed  a  number  of 
more  practical  ones  and  mentioned  a  number 
of  substances  which  he  thought  would  be 
well    to    incorporate    in    the    Pharmocopoea. 

He  feels  that  the  nomenclature  of  alka- 
loids should  be  retained  so  that  the  ending 
"ina"  or  "ine"  should  be  used  instead  of  the 
curtailed  "in." 

Professor  Stanislaus  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  synthetic  alkaloids  are  optically 
inactive  while  the  natural  alkaloids,  with 
three  exceptions,  are  optically  active.  He 
showed  a  sample  of  sandalwood  oil  containing 
93%  of  Santalol,  which  he  found  to  be  pre- 
pared from  80%  East  India  oil  with  20% 
South  American  oil.  The  Amyris  or  South 
American  oil  increases  the  amount  of  San- 
talol present. 

Since  oil  of  wintergreen  and  oil  of  birch 
are  identical,  he  recommended  that  the 
Pharmacopoea  admit  only  oil  of  birch  since 
its  use  is  much  more  common. 

Messrs.  Rosengarten,  Pearson,  Sadtler, 
Pancoast  and  others  gave  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  the  evening,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  very  interesting  meeting  throughout. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  took  place  with 
the  following  result : 

President — Professor  C.  H.  Kimberly  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  College. 

Secretary — Professor  F.  P.  Stroup  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

C.  H.  Kimberly,  Secretary. 
<> 
NASHVILLE  BRANCH. 
(February  Meeting) 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Branch  was  held  at  Furman  Hall,  Vanderbilt, 
February  8,  with  Dr.  J.  O.  Purge  presiding. 


The  exhibition  and  criticism  of  the  pro- 
posed formulae  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
National  Formulary  was  continued  from  last 
meeting. 

Samples  of  the  Salicylated  Mixture  of  Iron 
were  exhibited.  A  copious  precipitate  formed 
on  mixing  this  was  left  on  the  filter.  Warm- 
ing this  mixture  before  filtering  was  found  to 
aid  the  solution  of  this  precipitate  consider- 
ably. 

A  sample  of  Compound  Gargle  of  Guaiac 
exhibited  was  a  very  stable  mixture. 

Samples  of  Liquid  Petrox  were  also  shown. 
A  sample  made  with  the  light  oil  made  a 
clear  preparation.  Dr.  Burge  suggested  the 
use  of  Spirit  of  Ammonia  instead  of  Alcohol 
and   Stronger  Ammonia  Water. 

The  sample  of  10  percent  Iodine  Petrox 
was  an  elegant  pharmaceutical.  The  Petrox- 
oline  preparations  form  emulsions  that  do 
not  separate  easily  when  mixed  with  water. 

William  R.  White  read  a  paper  before  the 
Branch  on  the  subject  "Pharmaceutical 
Arithmetic,"  in  which  some  very  interesting 
practical  problems  were  discussed.  Consid- 
erable discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this 
paper. 

A  resolution  was  passed  instructing  the 
Secretary  to  write  the  Nashville  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  associations  to 
discuss  the  samples  of  the  proposed  additions 
to  the  next  edition  of  the  National  Formulary. 

The  subject  assigned  for  the  regular  March 
meeting  was  "Disinfectants  and  How  to  Use 
Them."  William  R.  White, 

Secretary'. 
<> 
NASHMLLE  BRANCH. 
(Joint  Meeting  with  Academy  of  Medicine) 

The  Branch  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
Nashville  Academy  of  Medicine  Tuesday 
night,  February  27,  to  discuss  and  criticise 
the  formulae  and  samples  of  the  new  prepara- 
tions proposed  for  the  next  edition  of  the 
N.  F.,  a  very  large  crowd  being  present. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Burge  spoke  on  the  history  and 
work  of  the  Branch,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Ruddi-^ 
man,  after  explaining  the  status  of  the  N.  F. 
and  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  exhibited 
samples  and  formulae  of  the  proposed  prepa- 
rations. 

Quite  a  good  deal  of  discussion  was  had 
and  some  very  good  criticisms  were  made  by 
the  physicians.  A  resolution  was  passed  by 
the   Academv  that   it   was   the   sense  of  the 
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physicians  that  the  number  of  formulae 
should  be  lessened  and  the  others  simplified 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  meeting  was  in  most  respects  a  harmo- 
nious one  and  expressions  of  good  feeling 
were  made  by  both  bodies. 

<> 

CHICAGO  BRANCH. 

(February  Meeting) 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation was  held  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois School  of  Pharmacy  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, February  20.  The  program  consisted 
of  a  lecture  upon  the  National  Formulary  by 
Professor  C.  M.  Snow,  who  displayed  an  ex- 
tensive exhibit  of  preparations  of  the  Na- 
tional Formulary.  Professor  Snow's  talk 
was  greatly  enjoyed  and  was  followed  by  a 
discussion,  which  was  participated  in  by  Pro- 
fessor Clark,  Mr.  Potts,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Becker,  Professor  Patterson  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Branch. 

Secretary  Day  announced  that  the  March 
meeting  would  be  a  notable  one,  and  read  a 
letter  from  Professor  J.  U.  Lloyd  accepting 
an  invitation  from  the  Branch  to  make  an 
address  at  the  next  meeting.  Professor 
Lloyd  will  talk  about  his  travels  in  the  Orient 
and  will  discuss  the  collection  of  drugs  as 
w^itnessed  by  him  during  his  travels. 

The  officers  of  the  Branch  have  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  Chicago  Retail  Druggists' 
Association  to  make  the  March  meeting  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Branch  and  the  C.  R. 
D.  A. 

The  March  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  March  21,  the  date  having  been 
changed  to  suit  Professor  Lloyd,  who  was 
unable  to  come  for  the  regular  meeting  night. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  the 
druggists  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  to  attend 
this  meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  the  North- 
western University  Building,  Lake  and  Dear- 
born streets.  W.  B.  Day, 

Secretary. 

<> 

CHICAGO  BRANCH. 

(March  Meeting) 
The  March  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Branch 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
was  the  most  successful  and  most  largely  at- 


tended meeting  that  the  Branch  has  held  for 
several  years.  By  invitation  of  the  Branch 
the  Chicago  Retail  Druggists'  Association 
joined  with  the  Branch  for  this  meeting  and 
was  well  represented  both  in  officers  and  in 
members. 

The  guest  of  the  evening  was  Professor 
John  Uri  Lloyd  who  gave  a  most  interesting 
talk  concerning  his  travels  in  eastern  lands 
and  his  observations  concerning  the  collec- 
tion and  shipment  of  such  drugs  as  opium, 
licorice,  tragacanth,  myrrh,  frankincense,  nut- 
galls,  etc.  Professor  Lloyd's  lecture  was  en- 
livened by  many  anecdotes  and  reminiscences 
and  greatly  delighted  his  auditors. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  Professor 
Lloyd  was  given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 
W.  B.  D.\y,  Secretary. 

<> 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRANCH. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Northern  Ohio 
Branch  was  held  at  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Pharmacy,  March  8th.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Presi- 
dent, L.  C.  Hopp,  Ph.  G. ;  Vice-President, 
Wm.  T.  Hankey,  Ph.  G. ;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, T.  Bernard  Tanner,  P.  D. ;  Member  of 
the  Council,  L.  C.  Hopp. 

A  very  interesting  paper  was  then  pre- 
sented by  Professor  N.  A.  Dubois,  on  The 
Test  Solutions  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  with  a  bril- 
liant array  of  figures.  Dr.  Dubois  pointed 
out  the  advantage  of  having  the  solutions 
made  up  according  to  normality  instead  of 
percentage  strength,  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

The  following  took  part  in  the  discussion : 
L.  C.  Hopp,  Professor  Feil,  John  Krause, 
Wm.  T.  Hankey,  Professor  Tanner. 

Professor  Tanner  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
Solution  of  Magnesium  Citrate,  with  a  sug- 
gested modification  in  method  of  manufac- 
ture. Dr.  Tanner  said  that  he  thought  the 
present  formula  very  satisfactory,  but  thought 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  unless  the  solution  is 
protected  by  being  distinctly  acid  precipita- 
tion will  take  place,  that  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  syrup  of  Citric  Acid  should 
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not  be  added  at  once,  this  additional  quantity 
of  acid  seemingly  to  promote  the  formation 
of  a  bicarbonate  after  the  potassium  bicar- 
bonate had  been  added.  Mr.  Hankey  said 
that  he  had  used  the  method  suggested  by 
Professor  Tanner  lor  over  twenty  years  and 
was  surprised  that  the  majority  of  pharma- 
cists did  not  know  of  it.  The  paper  was 
very  thoroughly  discussed  by  L.  C.  Hopp,  W. 
F.  Fox,  Professor  Feil,  Wm.  T.  Hankey, 
John  Krause  and  others.  Professor  Tanner 
presented  examples  of  the  solution  prepared 
by  the  method  which  were  practically  per- 
manent. 

Mr.  Hopp  then  brought  up  the  discussion 
of  Ointments,  Ungt.  Phenolis  being  discussed 
particularly.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  everyone  present  that  the  addition  of  wax 
to  the  base  of  this  Ointment  would  be  a  de- 
cided advantage.  Mr.  Hopp  also  spoke  of 
the  duo-decimal  system  for  the  manufacture 
of  Triturations,  saying  that  since  the  Troy 
system  was  still  in  great  use,  he  thought 
twelve  a  better  figure  than  ten. 

The    subject    of   manufacture    of    Glycerin 
suppositories  was   then  quite  fully  discussed 
by  Hopp,  Tanner,  Feil,  Hankey  and  others. 
T.  Berxard  TanneRj  Secretary. 

<> 

DENVER  BRANCH. 

The  Denver  Branch  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Traffic  Club  Tuesday  evening,  February  20, 
at  which  Messrs.  Robert  S.  Hiltner,  W.  A. 
Hover,  L.  B.  Bridaham  and  E.  L.  Scholtz 
were  guests  of  honor. 

The  dinner  was  followed  by  the  regular 
meeting,  which  President  Best  called  to  order 
at  8 :30  p.  m.  The  minutes  of  the  January 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Mr.  Bres- 
ler  reported  the  election  of  Mr.  Jeanson  as 
Secretary  of  the  Program  Committee. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Hiltner,  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Laboratory  of 
Denver,  who  was  on  the  program  for  a  paper 
on  Drug  Adulteration,  was  then  called  on  by 
the  President. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  showed  the  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Hiltner's  paper. 

The  Richardson  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  was  on  the  pro- 
gram for  discussion,  was  now  taken  up.  Mr. 
Nitardy  read  a  paper  which  he  stated  had 
been  written  for  the  February  issue  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Druggist.  A  very  lively 
<iiscussion   ensued.     Mr.    Clayton   stated   that 


in  his  opinion  the  sentence  in  Sec.  8,  making 
any  drug  misbranded  "when  represented  to 
the  public  as  having  any  remedial  property," 
was  rather  radical  and  would  make  it  impos- 
sible to  sell  any  kind  of  a  patent  medicine. 

Mr.  Ford  explained  that  in  this  sentence 
lay  the  life  and  value  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. As  long  as  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  regarding  therapeutic  statements,  as 
illustrated  in  the  Johnson  Cancer  Cure  case, 
would  stand,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
a  law  forbidding  lies  on  the  label.  The  only 
manner  in  which  the  evil  can  be  checked  lies 
in  forbidding  all  therapeutic  claims  on  the 
label.  The  amendment  if  passed  would  not 
prohibit  the  sale  of  patents,  but  would  pro- 
hibit any  and  all  therapeutic  claims,  false  or 
true,  on  the  label.  Preparations  would  be 
sold  on  their  merit  only.  To  illustrate  the 
point,  he  said  that  under  the  new  amendment 
castor  oil  might  be  sold  under  a  label  stating 
that  it  is  castor  oil  and  a  laxative  or  cathar- 
tic, to  be  taken  in  such  or  such  doses;  but  if 
the  label  should  state  that  it  was  a  remedy 
or  cure  for  constipation,  the  article  would  be 
deemed  misbranded.  Mr.  Ford  further 
stated  that  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
law  would  only  aflfect  interstate  traffic  and 
that  a  drastic  federal  law  would  be  a  protec- 
tion to  the  individual  states.  Under  present 
conditions  state  laws  are  nullified  because 
merchants  from  outside  states  can  ship  in 
anything  and  everything  so  long  as  they  do 
not  violate  the  federal  law. 

Mr.  Bresler  spoke  along  the  same  line,  giv- 
ing illustrations  where  our  pharmacy  law 
was  made  void  through  the  lack  of  suffici- 
ently stringent   federal   laws. 

Mr.  Hover  thought  that  lye  and  tobacco 
had  no  proper  place  in  a  Food  and  Drugs 
law  and  should  not  be  included.  Others  could 
see  no  objection  to  including  them.  Surely 
no  harm  could  come  from  the  honest  labeling 
of  these  articles,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
properly  classed  as  foods  or  drugs. 

Mr.  Clayton  expressed  himself  on  this  sub- 
ject by  saying  that  he  believed  that  we  were 
coming  towards  a  time  of  honest  merchan- 
dising, a  time  where  not  only  foods  and- 
drugs  but  all  manner  of  merchandise  would 
have  to  be  true  to  label  or  claims  made  for  it, 
and  the  sooner  we  would  reach  this  point  the 
better  for  all  concerned.  His  remarks  were 
applauded  by  all. 

Mr.  Nitardy  criticised  the  amendment  for 
permitting  official  drugs  and  preparations  to 
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be  sold  under  official  names  when  they  devi- 
ate from  the  official  standard,  and  offered  the 
following  resolution : 

"Be  it  Resolved,  By  the  Denver  Branch  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
that  w^e  recommend  that  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  June  30,  1906,  be  so  amended  that  all 
articles  sold  for  medicinal  purposes  that  are 
recognized  by  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
or  National  Formulary  shall  conform  to  the 
official  standard  and  be  deemed  misbranded 
if  they  do  not  conform  to  the  standards  laid 
down  by  these  authorities ;  provided,  that 
they  may  be  sold  when  not  conforming  to 
these  standards  if  plainly  labeled,  'Not  for 
Medicinal  Use.'" 

After  a  lively  debate  the  provision  was 
added  to  the  resolution  by  Mr.  Nitardy,  its 
final  form  being  the  above  mentioned.  A 
motion  to  adopt  the  resolution  was  carried  by 
unanimous  vote. 

It  was  decided  to  consider  the  Richardson 
amendment  further  at  the  next  meeting,  as 
the  bill  had  not  been  thoroughly  studied  by 
all  members. 

F.  W.  NiT.sRDY,  Secretary. 
<> 

CITY  OF  WASHINGTON  BRANCH 

(February  Meeting) 

The  February  meeting  of  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington Branch  was  held  on  February  21,  1912, 
in  the  Trustees'  Room,  National  College  of 
Pharmacy,  George  Washington  University. 

After  completing  the  routine  business  be- 
fore the  Branch,  and  discussing  the  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation  of  Dr.  True  to  visit  the 
drug  gardens  at  Arlington,  Va.,  the  proposed 
Petrox  preparations  were  discussed. 

A  motion  was  duly  made  and  carried  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  Dr.  True,  and  the 
time  of  the  visit  was  set  for  May. 

The  first  of  the  Petrox  preparations  to  be 
discussed  was  Liquid  Petrox.  Several  sam- 
ples of  this  preparation  made  on  various 
dates  were  exhibited. 

A  motion  that  it  be  recommended  that  the 
directions  for  making  this  preparation  be  so 
amended  as  to  read  that  heat  be  used  only 
when  the  preparation  is  not  clear,  was  car- 
ried. 

At  this  point  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
Dr.  Thum  of  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  German 
Hospital  was  read.  He  recited  his  experi- 
ences with  this  preparation  and  suggested  a 
modified  formula  with  which  he  had  had 
much  success. 


The  difficulty  in  getting  stronger  ammonia 
water  which  had  not  lost  considerable  of  its 
strength  for  making  this  preparation  brought 
up  a  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  for  preparing  ammonia  water, 
stronger  ammonia  water,  and  spirit  of  am- 
monia. A  letter  from  Edward  Mallinckrodt 
calling  attention  to  the  danger  of  explosion 
from  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ammo- 
nia, causing  a  vacuum  to  form;  the  cylinders 
then  refilling  by  sucking  back  (usually  un- 
noticed by  operator),  and  then  because  of  an 
insufficiency  of  space  being  left  in  the  cylin- 
ders for  expansion,  they  are  liable  to  explode 
with  the  rising  temperature.  Very  serious 
accidents  have  occurred,  it  was  stated,  from 
this  cause,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  occur 
when  the  anyhydrous  ammonia  was  handled 
by  inexperienced  druggists  and  their  assist- 
ants. Mr.  Mallinckrodt  recommended  that 
the  handling  of  anhydrous  ammonia  be  lim- 
ited to  experienced  refrigerating  engineers. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  shown  that  stronger  am- 
monia and  spirit  of  ammonia  could  be  pre- 
pared at  a  considerable  saving,  and  it  was 
then  assured  that  these  preparations  would 
be  of  the  full  strength  essential  in  the  making 
of  Liquid  Petrox  and  numerous  other  prepa- 
rations. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  the  alcohol  and  the  stronger  ammonia 
water  used  in  Liquid  Petrox,  for  if  the  am- 
monia water  has  lost  part  of  its  strength,  and 
the  alcohol  is  not  U.  S.  P.  standard,  the  fin- 
ished preparations  will  be  unsatisfactory  and 
may  be  of  numerous  varied  colors. 

Considerable  criticism  was  made  of  the  idea 
of  having  so  many  preparations  combining 
Liquid  Petrox  with  medicaments  where  no 
technical  skill  was  required  to  mix,  and  bur- 
dening the  National  Formulary  in  this  man- 
ner. 

A  motion,  therefore,  was  made  wherein  it 
was  recommended  that  the  National  Formu- 
lary have  but  one  basic  Liquid  Petro.x  prepa- 
ration, that  under  its  subject  matter,  state- 
ments be  made  showing  that  various  medica- 
ments readily  soluble  therein,  that  in  certain 
percentums  they  are  best  fitted  for  dispensing 
in  said  basic  preparation,  and  that  in  the 
event  a  physician  prescribes  one  of  the  medic- 
aments listed,  failing  to  state  the  strength  he 
wishes,  the  strength  recommended  under  the 
subject  matter  of  Liquid  Petrox  be  dispensed. 

In  the  samples  of  Iodine  Petrox,  5%,  pre- 
sented, crystals  of  Iodine  were  present  and  a 
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sediment  of  Ammonium  Iodide  and  lodate 
was  in  the  bottle.  The  10%  solution  wjis  in 
almost  the  same  condition. 

A  new  formula  for  the  10%  Iodine  Petrox 
was  suggested,  as  follows : 

Iodine   10. 

Alcohol    15. 

Acid   Oleic 15. 

Liq.  Petrox,  qs 100. 

The  sample  of  Iodoform  Petrox  was 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  Free  iodine  was  pres- 
ent and  a  distinct  odor  of  acetone  was  dis- 
tinguishable. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  improper  nam- 
ing of  Sulphur  Petrox,  which  should  be 
called  Balsam  of  Sulphur  Petrox;  and  Com- 
pound Sulphur  Petrox,  which  should  be 
named  Compound  Balsam  of  Sulphur  Petrox. 

Attention  was  invited  to  the  fact  that  both 
iodoform  and  sulphur  when  mixed  with  solid 
petrox,  made  excellent  extemporaneous  prep- 
arations and  can  be  most  successfully  dis- 
pensed in  that  manner. 

The  samples  of  solid  petrox  made  accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  formula  were  unsatisfac- 
tory as  each  had  separated  into  layers. 

The  following  formulas,  both  of  which  have 
been  successfully  made  and  used,  were  pre- 
sented : 

(1)  Paraffin    25. 

Liq.  Petrox  20. 

Woolfat   (anhydrous) 10. 

Oleic  Acid   3.2 

Oil  Lavender   3 . 

Alcohol    5. 

Stronger  Ammonia 5 . 

(2)  Spermaceti    20. 

White  Wax  15. 

Liq.  Petrox  20.    . 

Oleic  Acid 3.2 

Oil  Lavender  Flowers 3. 

Alcohol    5. 

Ammonia  Stronger  5. 

A  modified  formula  for  Mercury  Petrox, 
the  sample  of  which  made  according  to  the 
proposed  formula  being  unsatisfactory,  was 
proposed  by  Dr.  Hilton,  as  follows: 

Mercury  30 . 

Oleate  of  Mercury 2. 

Anhydrous  Woolfat  13. 

Solid  Petrox   55 . 


Triturate  the  mercury  with  the  okate  of 
mercury  in  a  warm  mortar  until  globules  of. 
the  intimately  distributed  metal  are  no  longer 
visible.  When  the  mixture  is  examined  un- 
der a  lens  magnifying  ten  diameters,  incor- 
porate the  woolfat,  and  then  the  solid  petrox- 
olin thoroughly. 

Dr.  Flemer  then  read  a  paper  on  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  "Elixir,"  and  cited  numer- 
ous authorities  to  show  that  the  derivation  is 
uncertain  and  the  meaning  varied.  Several 
criticisms  were  made  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoea,  and  National  Formulary  for 
not  containing  a  definition  for  this  word  and 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  deficiency  would 
be  remedied. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  title  Essence 
of  Pepsin  be  changed  to  Elixir  of  Pepsin  and 
Rennin  Compound,  with  Essence  of  Pepsin 
and  Elixir  of  Pepsin  as  synonyms.  This  rec- 
ommendation supersedes  that  made  in  the 
January  meeting  relative  to  the  name  of  this 
preparation.  Henry  B.  Floyd, 

Secretary. 

<> 

CITY  OF  WASHINGTON  BRANCH 
(March  Meeting) 

The  March  meeting  of  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington Branch  was  held  March  13,  1912,  at 
the  National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Flemer  there  was  a  general  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  fluidextracts  as  preparations.  Mr. 
Flemer,  from  his  own  experiences,  believes 
that  the  fluidextracts  of  the  U.S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
are  impracticable  to  make  in  small  quantity, 
and  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  diluted. 

Dr.  Kalusowski,  Dr.  Kebler,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
bert  recited  their  views  in  the  matter,  all 
concurring  in  the  belief  that  all  the  fluidex- 
tracts with  the  exception  of  about  six,  were 
not  a  credit  to  American  pharmacy,  and 
merely  offer  an  opportunity  for  making  tinc- 
tures, infusions,  decoctions,  syrups  and  other 
preparations  in  a  manner  not  sanctioned  by 
the  U.  S.  P.  or  the  N.  F.  Especial  attention 
was  invited  to  fluidextract  of  digitalis,  as  an 
example  in  support  of  this  latter  statement. 
It  was  stated  that  physicians  are  discontinuing 
the  use  of  infusion  of  digitalis,  because  they 
can  not  get  the  results  expected,  and  merely 
because   the   pharmacist    makes    the   infusion 
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from  the  fluidextract.  The  product  made 
from  the  leaves  is  entirely  different  from  that 
made  from  the  fluidextract,  and  therefore  the 
expected  results  could  not  be  obtained. 

Strong  protest  was  made  against  the  policy 
of  manufacturing  pharmacists  giving  formu- 
las for  making  tinctures,  infusions,  syrups, 
and  other  preparations  on  the  labels  of  bottle 
containing  fluidextracts.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  original  fluidextracts  were  intended 
for  internal  administration,  without  dilution, 
but  that  this  idea  in  their  manufacture  had 
long  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  tendency  now  is 
to  produce  a  basic  preparation  for  the  making 
of  other  preparations  of  the  same  drug. 

It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Kalusowski  that  more 
fluidextracts  were  consumed  by  patent  medi- 
cine manufacturers,  than  in  any  other  way, 
and  the  next  largest  use  for  such  prepara- 
tions was  for  preparing  compressed  tablets. 

Following  this  discussion  a  motion  was 
made,  and  carried,  that  the  addition  of  fluid- 
extracts  to  the  U.  S.  P.  or  N.  F.  be  discour- 
aged. 

Fluidglycerates  were  then  considered.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  there  was  little 
need  for  such  preparations  in  the  U.  S.  P.  or 
in  the  N.  F.,  and  that  they  would  not  make 
desirable  additions  thereto.  Of  the  samples 
of  the  fluidglycerates  proposed  for  the  Na- 
tional Formularj^,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Hilton  and  submitted  by  him  for  the 
inspection  of  the  branch,  glyccyrrhizse  ap- 
peared the  most  useful  and  elegant.  A  slight 
excess  of  ammonia  was  noted,  although  Dr. 
Hilton  expressed  his  opinion  that  more  am- 
monia was  required. 

A  motion  was  made,  and  carried,  that  the 
City  of  Washington  Branch  deprecate  the  ad- 
dition of  any  preparation  or  preparations  to 
the  National  Formulary  for  which  there  is 
no  actual  demand  and  but  little  use,  and  that 
as  fluidglycerates  fell  under  this  class  of 
preparations,  it  was  recommended  that  they 
be  not  added  to  the  list  of  preparations  to  be 
included  in  that  work. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  or- 
dered to  be  held  on  April  10,  1912,  at  the 
National  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  be  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  granular  salts 
proposed  for  the  National  Formulary,  and  to 
the  reading  of  papers  on  Glycerin  and  Bees' 
Wax,  by  Mr.  Fuller,  and  Dr.  Kebler. 

Henry  B.  Floyd,  Secretary. 


PITTSBURGH  BRANCH. 

The  March  12th  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  was  again  favored  by  a  good  attend- 
ance of  students,  while  the  excellent  promise 
held  out  by  the  program  brought  together  a 
number  of  representative  men  in  pharmacy, 
among  them  Dr.  J.  H.  Beal,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, and  Editor  of  the  Association  Jour- 
nal. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Judd  suggested  that  the  holding 
of  the  meetings  on  Tuesday  evening  inter- 
fered materially  with  the  attendance  of  the 
senior  students,  many  of  whom  are  much  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  Branch,  and  sub- 
mitted a  proposition  in  writing,  as  required  by 
the  by-laws,  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  next 
meeting,  fixing  the  second  Friday  of  each 
month  as  the  time  for  the  regular  meetings 
hereafter. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Pharma- 
cologists, accompanied  by  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed act  of  legislature  providing  for  reci- 
procity in  registration  of  pharmacists  be- 
tween the  states.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  Branch  act- 
ing thereon  as  requested,  during  which  Dr. 
Beal  stated  that  while  he  favored  reciprocity 
in  registration,  he  did  not  think  the  form  of 
bill  proposed  would  meet  the  situation.  In 
this  view  Dr.  Emanuel,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board,  warmly  coincided. 
The  communication  was  received  and  placed 
on  file. 

Dr.  Emanuel  presented  a  valuable  paper 
bearing  upon  the  proposed  Richardson 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  Dr.  Emanuel 
says : 

"Now  is  the  accepted  time  for  the  parent 
body,  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  to  make  good  its  aim  to 
suppress  empiricism,  and  to  restrict  the  dis- 
pensing and  sale  of  medicines  to  properly 
educated  druggists  and  apothecaries,  as  ex- 
pressed in  paragraph  five  of  its  constitution. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  that  will  not  come 
soon  again,  for  this  bill  will  surely  prove  a 
solar  plexus  blow  to  proprietary  and  secret 
medicines.  All  legislation  should  aim  to  pro- 
tect and  benefit  the  ultimate  consumer,  and 
this  is  certainly  the  aim  of  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  pharmacists  wake  up  and 
take  enough  interest  in  the  bill  so  that  when 
properly  amended  it  will,  as  a  secondary  re- 
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suit,  take  care  of  their  interests  and,  at  the 
same  time,  keep  medical  practitioners  from 
added  aggressiveness." 

Dr.  Emanuel  then  suggested  several  impor- 
tant amendments,  among  them  that  the  term 
misbranded  shall  apply  "If  the  compounder 
or  vender  thereof  is  not  authorized  under  the 
law  of  the  state  or  community  to  practice 
pharmacy  where  the  article  is  produced  or 
ofTered  for  sale  directly  to  the  consumer." 
"When  represented  to  the  public  in  any  man- 
ner as  having  any  remedial  property  which 
cannot  be  substantiated  by  authorities  on 
medicine,  therapeutics  or  pharmacology."  "If 
any  statement  or  expression  of  opinion  con- 
cerning its  physiological,  therapeutic,  reme- 
dial or  nutritive  property  be  made  or  promul- 
gated in  any  manner  so  as  to  deceive  or  mis- 
lead the  purchaser  or  the  prescriber." 

Dr.  Kutscher  insisted  that  the  bill  in  its 
present  shape  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  a 
large  number  of  the  most  commonly  used 
and  innocently  sold  drugs  by  the  pharmacist, 
and  for  which  there  exists  perfecth-  legiti- 
mate uses. 

Dr.  Beal  said:  "The  bill  evidently  does 
not  meet  the  intention  of  its  author,  as  can  be 
readily  seen  by  the  language  used  in  its  con- 
struction. I  am  free  to  confess  that  if  some 
of  the  indefinite  provisions  were  eliminated 
or  corrected,  I  strongly  favor  the  bill.  The 
provision  permitting  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  prep- 
arations to  diflfer  from  the  official  formula 
when  so  stated  on  the  label  is  the  same  as  in 
the  present  law,  and  is  necessary,  but  should 
be  guarded  by  amendment  to  prevent  abuse. 
Experience  under  the  present  Food  and  Drug 
Law  clearly  shows  that  the  privilege  has 
been  exercised  more  frequently  for  fraudu- 
lent than  for  righteous  purposes.  Permissi- 
ble variation  is  ofttimes  a  necessity,  as,  for 
instance,  where  an  article  is  intended  for 
purely  technical  or  commercial  purposes,  and 
not  for  medicinal  use,  and  the  word  technical 
conspicuously  placed  upon  the  label  should  be 
sufficient.  Where  the  spirit  content  consti- 
tutes the  variation  it  could  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  stating  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
present." 

Discussion  of  proposed  N.  F.  formulas  was 
participated  in  by  Drs.  Kutscher,  Saalliach, 
Judd,  Koch  and  Emanuel.  Mistura  Ferri 
Salicylatis,  which  had  been  referred  to  a  spe- 
cial    committee     for     experimentation,     was 


given  much  attention.  Dr.  Saalbach  reported 
that  a  perfectly  clear  mixture  results  from 
the  addition  of  a  larger  amount  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate  than  the  formula  contains, 
and  presented  a  new  working  formula  for 
presentation  to  the  committee.  Dr.  Emanuel 
suggested  that  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  matter  of  decomposition  and  to  what 
changes  take  place,  and  why  the  citric  acid 
and  the  ammonia  are  used.  Dr.  Koch  said 
the  latter  ingredient  is  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  sodium  salicylate.  Mr.  Campbell  asked 
for  suggestions  as  to  why  this  preparation  is 
being  given  consideration,  but  none  were 
forthcoming.  Dr.  Saalbach  also  presented 
several  samples  of  the  Petroxolin  prepara- 
tions, and  said  that  the  N.  F.  process  will  not 
produce  complete  saponification,  hence  he  had 
resorted  to  a  different  method  by  which  a 
perfectly  clear  mixture  is  brought  about. 

Dr.  Judd,  who  had  undertaken  to  prepare 
a  sample  of  Extractum  Cinchonae  Liquidum, 
said  he  had  repented  of  his  rash  promise 
long  before  reaching  the  goal  of  a  finished 
product.  Trouble  began  at  the  point  where 
the  instructions  read,  "then  allow  the  perco- 
lation to  proceed  slowly  until  the  Cinchona  is 
exhausted."  After  having  used  up  some- 
thing like  eight  litres  of  water  the  point  of 
exhaustion  (except  in  his  own  person) 
seemed  to  be  still  somewhere  in  the  remote 
future,  while  the  water  was  running  up  the 
figures  on  the  water  meter,  and  when  he 
realized  that  his  finished  product  was  to 
measure  but  one  litre,  his  mind  reverted  to 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  the  gas  meter 
when  evaporation  set  in,  then  he  got  cold 
feet  and  threw  up  the  job.  He  recommended 
that  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  the 
pharmacist  preparing  this  formula  in  the 
pharmacy  it  had  better  be  eliminated. 

The  balance  of  the  time  of  tlie  session  was 
given  over  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Wurdack  who,  start- 
ing with  the  crude  ore,  carried  his  audience 
through  all  the  processes  involved  in  the  fire 
assay  of  ores  to  determine  their  value  in 
content  of  the  noble  metals.  He  had  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  tools,  utensils  and  appliances 
at  hand  and  at  the  proper  point  made  each 
ones  use  apparent,  and  was  given  a  very  en- 
thusiastic vote  of  appreciation  by  his  audi- 
ence. P.  E.  Pritchard, 

Secretary. 
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All  changes  of  address  of  members  should 
be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  promptly. 

The  Association  will  not  be  responsible  for 
non-delivery  of  the  Annual  Volume  or  Year 
Book,  or  of  the  Journal  unless  notice  of 
change  of  address  is  received  before  ship- 
ment or  mailing. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should 
be  given,  thus : 

Henry  Milton, 
From  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Titles  or  degrees  to  be  used  in  publications 
or  in  the  official  records  should  be  given,  and 
names  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written. 

<> 

Samuel  Schlup,  Jr., 

From  503  W.  High  St.,  New  Philadelphia, 

Ohio. 
To  Box  212,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

Erich  H.  Ladish, 

From  1959  Larrabee  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
To  2015  Cleveland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  Scott  Vance, 

From  Forest,  Mississippi. 

To  5th  and  Broad,  Gadsen,  Ala. 

LUDWIG    SCHIFF, 

From   Western   Wholesale   Drug   Co.,   Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

To  P.  O.  Box  649,  Station  C,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 
R.  Blaine  Patterson, 

From  1313  E.  Second  St.,  The  Dalles,  Ore- 
gon. 

To  313  E.  Second  St.,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 

M.   E.   HUTTON, 

From  426  N.  Second  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
To  Cor.  W.  Second  and  Foster  Sts.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
Geo.  D.  Rosengartex, 

From  1700  Fitzwater  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
To  P.  O.  Box  1625,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
August  A.  Vordick, 

From  Jefiferson  and  Benton  Sts.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
To  2329  Herbert  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chas.  Apmeyer, 
From  Wallace  and  Madison,  Covington,  Ky. 
To  2308  Highland  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn.  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


C.  G.  Anderson, 
From  2034  Mohawk  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
To  1923  Sedgwick,  Chicago,  111. 

Carl  Lanx, 

From  1321  Carroll  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
To  325  New  Haight  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Louis  May, 

From  7802  Third  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
To  Box  64,  Trudeau,  Esse.x  County,  N.  Y. 

Norman  W.  Minesinger, 

From  427  Broad  St.,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
To  518  Beaver  St.,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Clifford  O.  Miller, 
From  2623  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
To  109  N.  Carey  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Otto  E.  Ross, 

From  Lily,  S.  Dak. 
To  Conde,  S.  Dak. 

Dr.  Herbert  F.  Gerald, 

From  Technol  Cham.  Irv'ton,  Boston,  Mass. 
To  50  Merrimac  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Leon  Lewis  Cypress, 

From  523  E.  138th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
To  289  Brook  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Maurice  P.  Schwartz, 
From  2168  Talbott  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
To  2184  Talbott  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  a.  Bandy, 

From  Homestead,  Pa. 

To  15th  and  Ohio  Aves.,  Sebring,  Ohio. 

Robert  R.  Lam  pa. 
From  202  Lake  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
To  Care  Lehn  &  Fink,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  T.  Winslow, 

From  2420  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
To  Bryn  Mavvr,  Pa. 

ThEODOR   I.   SCHEIPS, 

From  5201  Evanston  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

To  843  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111. 
Howard  T.  Graber, 

From  727  E.  Congress  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

To  636  Trumbull  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
M.  T.  Harrington. 

From  Box  25,  Willows,  Cal. 

To  Box  113,  Orland,  Cal. 
Edward  S.  Rose, 

From  Winona,  Minn. 

To  838  S.  15th  St.,  Cedar  Dapids,  Iowa. 

Dallas  H.  Neil, 

From  residence  unknown. 
To  Allensville,  Ky. 
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Henry  B.  Floyd, 
From     1016     IMassachusetts     Ave.    X.    W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
To  1840  You  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deane  C.  Bartley, 
From  1013  First  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
To  372  Arcade  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Frank  S.  Hereth, 

From  210  E.  McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
To  23  Vine  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Horatio  N.  Fraser, 

From  563  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
To  583  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stewart  Gamble, 
From    301    Hennepin     Ave.,     Minneapolis, 

Minn.n 
To  901  Hennepin  Ave.,  ^linneapolis,  Minn. 

Wilbur  L.  Scoville, 

From  73  Brainard  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
To  805  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fred  West, 

From  449  Anza  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
To  1210  Floribunda  Ave.,  Burlingame,  Cal. 

HiLON  H.  Sawyer, 
From  273  Albany  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
To  672  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sgt.  Louis  F.  Seith, 
From  Zamboanga,  Moro,  P.  I. 
To  Manila,  P.  I. 

Peter  Schlosser, 

From  124  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
To  132  Chestnut  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Kenley  G.  Austin, 

From  129  6th  St.,  N.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
To  927  N.  5th  St.,  E.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Warren  L.  Bradt, 

From  Cor.  Eagle  and  Howard  Sts.,  Albanv, 

N.  Y. 
To  84  Willett  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  C.  Wagner, 

From  231  Belmont  St.,  Everett,  Mass. 
To  11  Peirce  Ave.,  Everett,  Mass. 

F.  W.  Dickerson, 

From  Cathedral  and  Chase  Sts.,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
To  Apartments   Chas.   and  31st  St.,   Balti- 
more, Md. 

Carl  G.  Anderson, 

From  1923  Sedgwick,  Chicago,  111. 
To  413  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Clarence  P.  Bruce, 

From  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

To  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Alfred  J.  Keller, 

From  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

To  Walnut  Grove,  Minn. 
Arthur  E.  Brown,  ' 

From  Post  Hosp.,  Ft.  McDowell,  Cal. 

To  Care  Chief  Surgeon,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Robert  B.  Tilley, 
From  9th  St.  and  Broadway,  Columbia,  Mo. 
To  Plato,  Md. 

Tania  Rein, 

From  926  18th  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
To  211  Grant  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Harvey  A.  Seil, 

From  641  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
To  136  Keaney  Ave.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  Spencer, 

From  Shrevesport,  La. 
To  Monroe,  La. 

H.  T.  Gerald, 
From  Boston,  Mass. 
To  Haverhill,  Mass. 

John  Wasem, 

From  1637  N.  19th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To    Care   Jantzen    Pharm.,    Newstead   and 
Ohio,  St.  Louis. 

John  H.  Flint, 

From  332  Capp  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
To  2489  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  A.  Sennewald, 

From  2201  Arsenal  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  3501  McKean  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elias  R.  Walker, 
From  Flora,  Tenn. 
To  Care  Woldbridge  Co.,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Henry  Stolle, 

From  4th  and  Market  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  920  Lami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr.  Jorge  Quinteso  Madrigal, 

From  Maximo  Gomez  No.  5,  Sancti,  Spin- 

tus,  Santa  Clara. 
To  Real  Campina,  Prov.  Sta.,  Santa  Clara. 

A.  H.  Symonds, 

From  225  Main  St.,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
To  265  Buffalo  St.,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

Geo  T.  Wilson, 

From  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
To  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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WILHELM   BODEMANN. 


President  Godding  has  called  on  the  Membership  Committee  of  the  various 
states  to  get  busy ;  being  a  new  broom  in  this  line  I  must  make  at  least  a  bluff  at 
it,  to  do  my  part. 

I  shall  not  work  the  old  racket  of  "five  dollars'  worth  of  Proceedings"  for  we 
have  made  a  radical  change  by  doing  away  with  the  old  fashioned  bound  volume 
of  proceedings  and  publishing  these  in  connection  with  the  splendid  new  Journal 
OF  THE  A.  Ph.  a.,  edited  by  Doctor  Beal,  and  which  goes  to  all  members  of  the 
Association.  The  average  druggist,  I  venture  to  say,  consulted  the  baseball  score 
more  zealously  than  the  old  Proceedings,  which  sometimes  reached  him  fifteen 
months  after  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

But,  I  appeal  to  the  druggists  of  Illinois  for  other  and  even  better  reasons  to 
join  the  A.  Ph.  A.  The  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  made  up  exclusively  of  active  retail 
druggists,  and  rightly  so;  the  A.  Ph.  A.  invites  to  its  membership  all  men  and 
women,  engaged  in  pharmacy  and  its  related  branches — pharmacists,  clerks, 
teachers,  editors,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  pharmaceuticals  are  found  among 
its  members. 

The  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  A.  Ph.  A.  should  go  hand  in  hand— a  good  N.  A.  R.  D. 
man  will  round  out  his  usefulness  by  joining  the  A.  Ph.  A. — and  most  A.  Ph.  A. 
men  will  round  out  their  youthfulness  by  taking  in  the  N.  A.  R.  D. — special  com- 
mittees have  charge  of  that  part — and  this  combination,  like  the  old  coon  trap, 
will  catch  them  a-comin'  and  a-goin'. 

LEARN   HOW   MEAN   YOU  ARE. 

Therefore,  Brother  Retail  Druggists,  if  you  wish  to  meet  the  "allied  interests" 
on  the  "Forum  of  the  Convention"  join  the  A.  Ph.  A.;  then  you  can  have  it  out 
with  them  on  neutral  ground  and  meeting  these  men  may  have  the  surprising 
discovery  in  store  for  you,  that  you  perchance  are  as  mean  as  the  other  fellow, 
or  meaner.    Anyway,  you  get  next  to  them  and  can  have  a  chance  at  them. 

Why  the  State  of  Illinois  should  be  so  poorly  represented  in  the  A.  Ph.  A.  is 
a  mystery.  We  raise  a  good  crop  of  standard-raisers  but  it  looks  like  fanned- 
mouthed  standard-raising  when  you  see  that  a  great  number  of  the  aforesaid 
standard-raisers  have  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  for  non-payment  of  dues,  or 
have  never  joined,  and  yet  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  for  Standard  Raisers. 

you;   YES,   YOU. 

You.  who  are  graduates  of  pharmacy  ask  your  professors  whether  or  not  you 
should  join  the  A.  Ph.  A.  You,  who  are  not  graduates  but  are  acquainted  with 
editors  of  pharmaceutical  journals  ask  their  advice  and  I  am  sure  they  will  urge 
you  to  join.  For  further  information  write  me  if  you  wish,  or  better  yet.  write 
to  Professor  W.  B.  Day,  74  E.  12th  Street.  Chicago — and  we  will  all  meet  at 
Denver  in  August  and  then  you  can  tell  me  how  you  like  it. — A^.  A.  R.  D.  Notes. 
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IT'S  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  USE 

TRUE    FRUIT" 


SYRUPS  AND  CRUSHED  FRUITS 
AT  YOUR   FOUNTAIN 

It  makes  no  difference  if  your  Soda  Water  business  is  "run  down"  and  you're 
discouraged  with  the  profits  you  have  made. 

"TRUE  FRUIT"  goods  will  bring  back  your  trade  and  put  your  fountain 
business  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  Best  Possible  Tonic  for  Slow  Sales  and  Small  Profits 

Did  you  ever  stop  and  figure  out  the  percentage  of  profit  your  fountain  pays 
you  on  the  amount  invested  in  it? 

You  surely  can't  afford  to  jeopardize  your  success  and  profit  by  using  an 
inferior  line  of  flavors. 

"TRUE  FRUIT"  products  will  insure  you  a  large  revenue  and  earn  for  you 
a  quality  reputation. 

Remember  that  your  fountain  is  the  best  advertisement  you  have.  If  you 
serve  high-class  Sodas  and  Sundaes  and  enjoy  a  large  patronage,  you're  pretty 
sure  of  success  in  your  other  departments. 


Make  Your  Fountain  Pay 


begin  now  by  ordering  "TRUE  FRUIT"  Syrups  and  Fruits. 
Advertise   your   fountain  and    call    attention    to    its    cleanliness    and    the 
PURITY  and  QUALITY  of  the  delicacies  served. 

Make  your  opening  day  one  to  be  remembered  and  keep  up  this  pace  every 
day  during  the  season. 

Figure   up  your  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  results  will  surprise  you. 

quality  is  the  basis  of  SUCCESS  in  any  business. 

"TRUE  FRUIT"  Syrups  and  Crushed  Fruits  represent  PURITY  and 
quality  in  the  highest  degree  and  you  can  personally  recommend  them. 

We  have  the  finest  line  of  advertising  ever  furnished  by  any  manufacturer. 
Specify  these  signs  in  placing  your  order. 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  further  information,  or 

ASK  YOUR  JOBBER! 

J.  HUNGERFORD  SMITH  CO. 

Manufacturers  "TRUE  FRUIT"  Soda  Fountain   Requisites 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office,  27  East  22d  St.,  M.  J.  Root,  Mgr. 
H.  T.  Haintz,  Western  Manager,  Dwight  Bidg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 


GEM  ICE  CREAM  SPOON.  $1.50. 

The    claims    made    for    merit    in    other    dishers    find    their 
realization  alone  in  the  superior  merit  of  the  "GEM." 

ALL   DEALERS 


PHILADELPHIA    COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

FOUNDED     1821 

Offers  a  complete  course  in  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Botany 
and  Pharmacognosy  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy. 
Also  instruction  in  special  branches  and  Post  Graduate  work. 
For  full  information  regarding  entrance   requirements,  tuition,  etc.,  address 
J.  S.  BEETEM,  Registrar,   145    N.  10th    St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LOANED  DOLLARS  AND  STRAY  DOGS. 

There  is  a  marked  similarity  between  a  dollar  that  is  loaned  and  a  stray  dog. 
The  longer  they  stay  away  from  home  the  less  apt  they  are  to  come  back.  They 
just  seem  to  get  weaned  away  from  the  owner.  Lend  a  man  a  sum  of  money 
today,  and  suggest  at  the  end  of  the  week  that  he  might  return  it  and  he  is  sur- 
prised. Speak  to  him  about  it  again  at  the  end  of  a  month  and  he  is  irritated. 
Mention  it  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  he  is  positively  insulted.  And  yet  you  have 
taught  him  that.  He  is  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  civil  law.  for 
the  statute  of  limitations  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  legislative  declaration  that 
if  you  can  stand  your  creditor  off  for  a  certain  time  you  don't  owe  him  a  darn 
cent. — Charles  P.  Moore,  Editor  of  "Paper." 


WILL  THE  A.  Ph.  A.  INVESTIGATE  PATENTS? 

Doctor  Bernard  Fantus,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the 
College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  addressed  the  December  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  A.  Ph.  A.  Branch  members  on  the  subject  of  "Patent  Medi- 
cines, the  Pharmacist's  Duty  in  Regard  to  Them."  Doctor  Fantus'  address  was 
a  powerful  presentation  of  this  subject  from  an  ethical  standpoint  and  was  most 
interesting.  The  echoes  of  it  are  still  reverberating  about  Chicago.  An  interesting 
outcome  is  the  recommendation  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  undertake  an  investigation 
similar  to  that  of  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association. — The  Apothecary. 
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The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

invite  the  attention  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Profession  to  their  new  series  of 

Peroxygen  Products,  or  Active  Oxygen  Preparations 

VIZ: 

SODIUM  FEBBOBATi:,  a  powder  which,  dissolved  in  water,  furnishes  instantaneously 
Hydrogren  Peroxide  Solution  of  alkaline  reaction,  a  non-lrrltant  to  macons  mem- 
brane, even  if  applied  in  powder  form.  The  powder  is  eight  times  as  strong  as 
ordinary   H.O... 

ZINC  FEBOXIDi:,  odorless  fine  powder,  antiseptic,  bactericide,  used  in  surgery,  derma- 
tology, etc. 

BCAGITESITTM  FEBOXIDE,  for  Internal  use,  non-toxic  tasteless  powder.  It  replaces  bis- 
muth  salts   in   intestinal   disinfection. 

CAIiCIUM  FEBOXIDE,  antacid  and  germicide. 

STBONTITTM  FEBOXIDE,  a  dermatological  agent. 

FEBOXIDE  ZIITC  SOAF,  U.  S.  Patent  787776,  "Life  to  the  Skin,"  contains  actu- 
ally 10%  Zn  0„  the  only  real  Peroxide  Soap,  complying  with  requirements  of 
National  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.     An  Ideal  Skin  and  Toilet  Soap. 

All  the  above  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


OBBEBS  FELI^EB  BT  THE  WHO^ESAXE  DBtTG  TBADE. 


To  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 


Do  you  know  that  we  make  a  specialty  of  importing  "DUTY-FREE" 
glassware,  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  colleges  and  universities — send- 
ing our  own  representative  abroad  each  year  to  make  our  seleations? 

Do  you  realize  that  the  German  glassware  is  immensely  superior  to 
the  American  product,  and  costs  much  less? 

Do  you  realize  how  little  trouble  it  is  to  import  your  goods?  No 
more  than  to  order  from  a  local  dealer. 

Tell  us  what  you  want — select  from  any  catalogue — and  we  will  quote 
figures  that  will  surprise  you. 


THE  KAUFFMAN-LATTIMER  GO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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The  cheapest  book  on  Pharmacy  becaose  of  the  vast  number  of  valuable  items 

FIFTH   EDITION 

Remington's 

PRACTICE  OF  PHARMACY 

Based  on  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (Eighth  Edition) 
By  JOSEPH   P.  REMINGTON,  Ph.  M.,  Phar.  D.,  F.  C.  S. 

The  latest  Fifth  Edition  is  having  the  largest  sale  of  any  issue  ever 
published.  This  hook  is  indispensable  to  the  tyro,  college  student,  drug 
clerk,  proprietor  or  college  professor.  It  is  up-to-date.  Throw  away 
your  used-up,  torn,  dog-eared,  old  edition  and  buy  a  new,  clean  copy  of 
the  Fifth  Edition. 

This  treatise  on  the  methods  of  making  and  dispensing  official, 
unofficial,  and  extemporaneous  preparations,  with  descriptions  of  their 
properties,  uses,  and  doses,  is  intended  as  a  hand-book  for  pharmacists 
and  physicians  and  a  text-book  for  students. 

It  aims  to  present  those  facts  which  should  be  of  the  greatest  usefulness 
to  the  pharmacist  and  students  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  attention 
without  being  so  brief  as  to  fail  in  its  mission.  Both  metric  and  old  form 
of  weights  are  used  for  each  formula,  the  type  being  different  for  each 
method,  so  that  no  confusion  is  created.  This  Fifth  Edition  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  throughout. 

It  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition  and  judged 
"the  best  book  on  pharmacy  in  any  language."  It  is  a  book  for  all — for 
the  beginner,  for  home  study,  for  the  university  or  college  student,  for 
the  lecturer  as  a  text-book,  for  the  manufacturer  in  the  laboratory,  for 
the  practical  pharmacist  in  every-day  work,  and  is  universally  recom- 
mended by  boards  of  pharmacy  and  college  authorities  throughout 
America. 

Over  800  illustrations.  1541  pages.  Large  8vo.  Cloth,  $6.00;  Sheep. 
$6.50;  Half  Russia,  $7.00. 


PUBLISHERS    J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  Philadelphia 
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10D0NE,LILLY-A  New  Chemical  Compound 

Liberates  Free  Iodine  on  Contact  with  Moisture 


Chemical  Note— lodone,  Lilly,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  the  anhydride  of 
phthalic  acid.  It  is  a  lustrous  crystalline  compound  of  dark  green  color.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture  it  liberates  52  per  cent,  of  free  iodine.  To  make  it  applicable  to  medical 
and  surgical  uses  it  is  diluted  with  inert  vehicles  in  such  proportions  that  it  liberates  but 
2  per  cent,  of  free  iodine  on  contact  with  moisture. 

lodone,   Lilly,    Makes  Iodine  Available  for  a    Wide  Range  of 
Medical  and  Surgical  Uses 

For  years  iodine  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  germicides,  besides 
it  possesses  peculiar  stimulating  properties  on  the  processes  of  repair.  Its  use 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  however,  has  been  limited  owing  to  want  of  satisfactory 
means  of  applying.  The  tincture  is  too  irritating  in  many  cases,  besides  it  does 
not  meet  the  demand  for  a  dry  dressing  and  previous  dry  preparations  of  the 
class  of  iodoform  do  not  liberate  free  iodine  under  ordinary  conditions.  lODONE, 
Lilly,  in  both  its  forms  frees  iodine  under  the  conditions  stated  above  and 
all  claims  for  it  have  been  thoroughly  established  by  extensive  clinical  tests, 

lODONE  SURGICAL  POWDER,  LILLY 

Applied  to  Infected  Wounds,  Boils,  Ulcers,  Abscesses,  Etc, 
Liberates  gradually  and  automatically  2  per  cent,  free 
iodine  on  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  secretions.  It 
gives  prolonged  action  without  irritation— simllzing,  and 
stimulating  repair.  When  secretions  of  moisture  cease 
it  acts  as  a  simple  dry  dressing. 

lODONE  OINTMENT 


.     KZP  TIGHTLY  STOPPEEEB^ 

ONE   OUNCE 

lODONE 

SURGICAL 

POWDER 

"SKATES  :  PEP  CENT.  lODl"* 

■^"frful  Antiseptic  and  Gerroio* 

,  ftiefnUy  remove  the  paiaffioal  W 

omler  the  glass  sturpef  f  ^' 

POie  srprinkler  disc. 


TWO   OUNCES 

lODONE 
OINTMENT 

LIBERATES  2  PER  CEM.  IODINE 


LILLY 

For  Skin  Diseases  of  Parasitic 
Origin,  Eczema,  Erysipelas 

and  other  cutaneous  affections 
where  iodine  is  indicated. 

An  Opportunity  for  the  Retail 
Druggist 

These  products  are  being  adver- 
tised widely  to  physicians  and 
in    accordance   with    the  well- 
'      ^  -  ->--'-    — '^     known  Lilly  policy  will  be  sup- 
"'"""■  "    "         plied  solely  through  Retail  Drug 
channels.    We  suggest  that  you  prepare  for  early  calls 
by  ordering  a  few  packages  from  your  jobber. 

ELI  LILLY  &  COMPANY 

IXDIAXAPOLIS      NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       ST.  LOUIS     KANSAS  CITY      NEW  ORLEANS- 


ELI    L  I  L  LY   S    C  d  M  P  A  N  Y 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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New  Nineteenth  Edition 
The  Indispensable 

United  States  Dispensatory 

Based  on  the  New  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.    It  contains  in  the  text  all  the  latest,  revisions  and 
additions  made  necessary  by  the  National  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

By  H.  C.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

JOSEPH  P.  REMINGTON,  Ph.  M.,  F.C.S.,  F.L.S. 

SAMUEL  P.  SADTLER,  Ph.  D.,  F.C.S. 


DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES 

A  glance  at  the  index  shows  the  enormous  number  of 
subjects  treated — over  20,000. 

Additions  and  corrections  of  the  latest  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary  are  inserted  in  the 
text. 

Metric  system  and  old-form  quantities  are  used  in  the 
formulas. 

A  table  of  the  official  preparations  into  which  the  drug 
enters  is  found  at  the  end  of  each  article.  Official  substances 
are  separated  from  those  which  are  unofficial,  as  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  recognizes  only  those  which  are  official. 

More  than  a  thousand  references  to  scientific  journals 
and  magazines  throughout  the  text  indicate  where  further 
information,  or  the  original  articles  themselves,  can  be  found. 

The  daily  use  required  of  this  indispensable  book  led 
the  publishers  to  select  durable  yet  thin  paper,  so  as  to  keep 
down  the  weight  of  the  book.  The  binding,  the  width  of  the 
page,  the  double  column,  the  style  of  type,  even  the  quality 
of  the  ink,  were  especially  selected  in  order  to  adapt  this 
work  to  quick  reference  and  to  the  need  of  the  busy  druggist 
in  the  smallest  detail. 

Imperial  8vo.     Cloth,  $7.00;  Sheep,  $8.00;  Half  Russia,  $9.00. 
Patent  Index,  50  cents  additional. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERvS  PHILADELPHIA 
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Ei}t  Amrriran  jpitanuarfirtiral  ABHurtatton 

Organized:     Philadelphia,  1852.  Incorporated:     Washington,  D.  C,  1888. 

Sixtieth   Annual   Convention,  Denver,  Colo.,  August  19,  1912. 

*  OFFICIAL  ROSTER  FOR  1911-1912. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

President — John  G.  Godding,  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Honorary  President — Henry  Biroth,  130  Vermont  St.,  Blue  Island,  111. 

First  Vice  President — Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Charles  M.  Ford,  1236  Ogden  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Third  Vice  President — Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Treasurer — Henry  M.  Whelpley,  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Journal — James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio. 

Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy — C.  Lewis  Diehl,  932  Cherokee  Road,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Local  Secretary — Charles  M.  Ford,  Denver,  Col. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR   1911-1912. 

Chairman — Eugene  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Vice  Chairman — James  M.  Good,  2601  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary — Joseph  W.  England,  415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  1911-1912. 

(Elected  by  the  Association.) 

Oscar  Oldberg,  Chicago,   111 Term  expires  1912 

Charles  E.  Caspari,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1912 

George  M.  Beringer,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1912 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio,  O Term  expires  1913 

J.  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1913 

H.  H.  Rusby,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

E.  G.  Eberle,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1914 

George  F.  Payne,  Atlanta,  Ga Term  expires  1914 

James  M.  Good,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1914 

(Elected  by  Local  Branches.) 

Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Northern  Ohio  Branch,  Cleveland Term  expires  1911 

E.  H.  LaPierre,  New  England  Branch,  Cambridge,  Mass Term  expires  1912 

John  B.  Thomas,  Baltimore  Branch,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

F.  J.  Wulling,  Northwestern  Branch,  Minneapolis Term  expires  1912 

William  R.  White,  Nashville  Branch, Nashville Term  expires  1912 

Ambrose  Hunsberger,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1912 

J.  A.  Koch,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1914 

Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans  Branch,  New  Orleans Term  expires  1914 

John  A.  Martin,  Denver  Branch,  Denver Term  expires  1914 

Henry  B.  Floyd,  City  of  Washington  Branch,  Washington  D.  C Term  expires  1914 

Thomas  D.  McElhexie,  New  York  Branch Term  expires  1915 

Albert  H.  Clark,  Chicago  Branch Term  expires  1915 

(Members  Ex-Officio.) 

The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Reporter  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy,  Secretary  of  the  Council,  Local  Secretary,  Historian,  and  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Sections. 

COMAHTTEES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman.  E.  H.  LaPierre. 

Otto  F.  Claus. 

*  Report  errors  and  omissions  to  the  General  Secretary. 
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COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLICATION. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
J.  W.  England,  CJiairman.  F.  j.  Wulling. 

G.  M.  Beringer.  J.  L.  Lemberger. 

F.  W.  Meissner,  Jr. 

The  Editor,  Associate  Editors,  and  Treasurer,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON   CENTENNIAL  FUND. 

(Elected  by  the  Councif.) 
John  G.  Godding,  Chairman.  J.  A.  Koch. 

James  H.  Beal. 

AUDITING   COMMITTEE. 

(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 
Otto  F.  Claus,  Chairman.  Solomon  Boehm. 

Francis  Hemm. 

COMMITTEE   ON    INVESTED   AND  TRUST   FUNDS. 

(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 
James  H.  Beal.  Thomas  P.  Cook. 

E.  G.  Eberle.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE   ON    MEMBERSHIP. 

John  C.  Wallace.  Lewis  C.  Hopp. 

Charles  M.  Ford.  William  O.  Richtmann. 

Otto  Raubenheimer.  Charles  E.  Caspari. 

William  R.  White.  J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 

COMMITTEE   ON   TRANSPORTATION. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman.  Charles  B.  Whilden. 

WiLHELM    BoDEMANN.  F.   C.  GoDBOLD. 

H.  M.  Whelpley.  W.  S.  Elkins,  Jr. 

Charles  G.  Merrell.  W.  A.  Hover. 

F.  J.  Wulling.  C.  Herbert  Packard. 
Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.  L.  C.  Hopp. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 

(Elected  by  the  several  Sections.) 

SECTION    ON   SCIENTIFIC   PAPERS. 

Chairman — W.   O.   Richtmann.   Satsuma    Heights,  Fla. 
Secretary— CuAm^^s  H.  L.\Wall,  39  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Associate — F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SECTION    ON    EDUCATION    AND    LEGISLATION. 

Chairman — John  C.  Wallace,  61  E.  Washington  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Secretary — Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City,  la. 

\  H.  D.  Kniseley,  Checotah,  Okla. 
Associates  \  Philip  Asher,  1606  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

[  L.  D.  Ha\-enhill,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

SECTION  ON    PRACTICAL  PHARMACY  AND   DISPENSING 

Chairman — P.  Henry  Utech,  209  Chestnut  St.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Secretary — J.  Leon  Lascoff,  Lexington  and  83  d  St.,  New  York. 
Associate — W.  H.  Glover,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

SECTION   ON   COMMERCIAL   INTERESTS. 

Chairman — Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Secretary — R.  W.  Ramsaur,  Palatka,  Fla. 

IB.  E.  Pritchard,  1211  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Louis  Berger,  470  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 
Frank  H.  Carter,  776  Massachusetts,  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SECTION   ON    HISTORICAL   PHARMACY. 

Chairman — Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Secretary — Caswell  A.  Mayo,  62  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 
Historian — Edward  Kremers,  Madison,  Wis. 
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(The  General  Secretary  should  have  prompt  notice  of  corrections  and  changes.) 

CHICAGO   BRANCH. 
President — J.  H.  Wells.  Second  Vice  President — William  Gray. 

First  Vice  President — S.  K.  Saas.  Third  Vice  President — Mrs.  M.  M.  Gray. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.    B.    Day. 

Co})i)nittee  Chair  in  en. 
Practical  Pharmacy — J.  A.  Becker.  Publicity — Otto  Bruder. 

Medical  Relations — Bernard  Fantus.  Legislation — J.  P.  Crowley. 

Council  Representative — A.  H.  Clark. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRANCH. 

President — L.  C.  Hopp.  Vice  President — W.  T.  Hankey. 

Secretary-Treasurer — T.  Bf.rxard  Tanner. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

President — F.  E.  Stewart.  Treasurer — William  McIntyre. 

First  Vice  President — Samuel  C.  Henry.  Secretary — Ambrose  Hunsberger. 

Second  Vice  President — E.  Fullerton  Cook.      Council  Representative — Robert  C.  Cadmus. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Practical  Pharmacy — Paul  L.  McConomy.  Professional  Relations — Frank  E.  Morgan. 

Membership — Otto  Kraus. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

(Scientific  Section.) 
President — C.  H.  Kimberly.  Secretary — F.  P.  Stroup. 

PITTSBURG   BRANCH. 
President — Andrew  Campbell.  ThirdVice  President — Leonard  K.  Darbaker. 

First  Vice  President — Louis  Saalbach.  Secretary — B.  E.  Pritchard. 

Second  Vice  President — Peter  G.  Walter.  Treasurer — P.  Henry  Utech. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership — Charles  E.  Willetts.  Medical  Relations — George  W.  Kutscher. 

Practice — Frederick  J.  Blumenschein.  Education  and  Legislation — James  H.  Beal. 

CITY   OF   WASHINGTON    BRANCH. 

President — Lewis  Flemer.  Secretary  and  Council  Member — Henry  B. 

First  Vice  President — Lyman  F.  Kebler.  Floyd. 

Second  V.  P. — Henry  E.  Kalusowski.  Treasurer — Wymond  H.  Bradbury. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership — Herbert  C.  Easterday  Medical  Relations — Frank  C.  Henry. 

Legislation — Williard  S.  Richardson.  Scientific  Communications — Rodney  H.  True. 

Publicity — Martin  J.  Wilbert. 

NEW   ENGLAND   BRANCH. 

President — Charles  F.  Nixon.  Vice  President — Albert  W.  Meserve. 

Secretary-Treasurer — R.  Albro  Newton. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Professional  Relations — Frank  F.  Ernst.  Membership — William  H.  Glover. 

BALTIMORE   BRANCH. 

President — E.  F.  Kelly.  Vice  President — W.  M.  Fouch. 

Secretary-Treasurer — E.   W.   Hodson. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership — H.  A.  B.  Dunning.  Science  and  Practice — H.  P.  Hynson. 

Professional  Relations — J.  F.  Hj\ncock  Education  and  Legislation — J.   E.  Hancock. 

DENVER  BRANCH. 

President — John  Best  Second  Vice  President — C.  H.  Skinner 

First  Vice  President — L.  B.  Bridaham.  Secretary-Treasurer — F.  W.  Nitardy 
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NEW  YORK  BRANCH. 

President — Geo.  C.  Diekman.  Vice  President — C.  D.  Bigelow. 

Treasurer — Joseph  Weinstein.  Secretary — Hugh  Craig. 

Committee  Chairmen. 

Progress  of  Pharmacy — Otto  Raubenheimer.  Professionl  Relations — J.  Leon  Lascoff, 

Education  and  Legislation — Thos.  P.  Cook.  Membership — Caswell  A.  Mayo. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

COMMITTEE  ON    U.  S.   P. 

H.  A.  B.  Dunning Term  expires  1912  L.  D.  Havenhill,  Chm... Ttrm  expires  1917 

Charles  E.  Caspari Term  expires  1913  L.   F.   Kebler Term  expires  1918 

A.  B.  Lyons Term  expires  1914  Harvey  A.  Sell Term  expires  1919 

William    Mittelbach Term  expires  1915  E.   Fullerton  Cook Term  expires  1920 

Reid  Hunt Term  expires  1916  E.  H.  LaPierre Term  expires  1921 

BOARD   OF  CANVASSERS. 

William  A.  Frost,  Chairman. Si.  Paul,  Minn.      Truman  Griffen Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Albert  D.  Thompson Minneapolis,  Minn. 

COMMITTEE  ON   UNOFFICIAL  STANDARDS. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

Henry  Kraemer,  424  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1912 

Eustace  H.  Gane,  91  Fulton  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

B.  L.  Murray,  Care  Merck  &  Co.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

W.  A.  Puckner,  535  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago Term  expires  1912 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn Term  expires  1913 

George  D.  Rosengarten,  P.  O.  Box  1625,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1913 

Charles  E.  Vanderkleed,  200  1st  Ave.,  Collingswood,  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

M.  L  Wilbert,  728  20th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  1913 

George  M.  Beringer,  {Chairman),  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

H.  H.  RusBY,  776  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis Term  expires  1914 

John  M.  Francis,  240  Seyburn  Ave.,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

J.  A.  Koch,  BluflF  and  Pride  Sts.,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1915 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  114  William  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1915 

L.  D.  Havenhill,  Lawrence,  Kan Term  expires  1915 

E.  L.  Newcomb,  527  5th  Ave.,  S.  E..  Minneapolis Term  expires  1915 

COMMITTEE   ON    THE    NATIONAL    FORMULARY. 
(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Chairman Louisville,  Ky.  H.  A.  B.  Dunning Baltimore,  Md. 

Clyde  M.  Snow Chicago,  111.  Samuel  L.  Hilton Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  B.  Stevens Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Chas.  H.  La  Wall Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Geo.  M.  Beringer Camden,  N.  J. 

Leonard  A.  Seltzer Detroit,  Mich.  M.  I.  Wilbert Washington,  D.  C 

Harry  V.  Arny New  York  W.  L.  Scoville Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  Fullerton  Cook Philadelphia,  Pa.  William  A.  Hall Detroit,  Mich, 

Adam  Wirtii New  Orleans,  La. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SYLLABUS. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  6  E.  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

E.  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1913 

Harry  B.  Mason,  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

George  M.  Beringer,  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1915 

William  B.  Day,  Michigan  Blvd.,  and  12th  St.,  Chicago Term  expires  1916 

Willis  B.  Gregory,  530  Main  St.,  Buffalo Term  expires  1917 

Henry  L.  Taylor,  2  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y Term  expires  191» 

COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND   PLACE   OF   NEXT   MEETING. 
(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

J.  O.  BuRGE,  Chairman Nashville      F.  C.  Godbold New  Orleans 

George  B.  Kauffman Columbus,  O.      Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

J.  C.  Burton Stroud,  Okla. 
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committee  on  national  legislation. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

W.  S.  Richardson,  C/tm.  .Washington,  D.  C.      F.  A.  Hubbard Boston,  Mass. 

John  C.  Wallace New  Castle,  Pa.      E.  G.  Eberle Dallas,  Tex. 

Christopher  Koch Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

ON   STATUS  OF   PHARMACISTS   IN   GOVERNMENT  SERVICE. 

George  F.  Payne,  Chairman Atlanta      W.  R.  White Nashville 

H.  H.  RuSBY Newark      W.  B.  Day Chicago 

Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn 

WILLIAM   PROCTER   MEMORIAL   FUND. 

J.  F.  Hancock,  Chairman Baltimore      F.  C.  Ryan Detroit 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr Baltimore      Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

A.  R.  L.  Dohme Baltimore      Parker  C.  Cook Baltimore 

B.  F.  Fairchild New  York      J.  K.  Lilly Indianapolis 

Caswell  A.  Mayo New  York      H.  S.  Wellcome London,  Eng. 

E.  G.  Eberle Dallas  George  Merrell Cincinnati 

J.  L.  Lengfeld San  Francisco  Jose  P.  Alacan Havana,  Cuba 

C.  M.  Ford Denver  William  B.  Day Chicago 

Clement  B.  Lowe Philadelphia  E.  L.  Patch Boston 

Henry  Kraemer Philadelphia  Lewis  C.  Hopp Cleveland 

ON  REVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

J.  W.  England,  Chairman Philadelphia      J.  H.  Beal Scio 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

J.  C.  Wallace New  Castle,  Pa. 

ON   PATENTS  AND  TRADE   MARKS. 

F.  E.  Stewart,  Chairman Philadelphia      Solomon  Boehm St.  Louis 

S.  L.  Hilton Washington,  D.  C.      L.  G.  Blakeslee St.  Louis 

L.  W.  Griffin Boston 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE   ON    PHARMACEUTICAL   NOMENCLATURE. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman New  York      H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis 

Joseph  P.  Remington Philadelphia      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

E.  O.  Engstrom Pittsfield 

ON   DRUG  REFORM. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  Chairman Lawrence,  Kan.      Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

E.  V.  Howell Chapel  Hill 

ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

George  C.  Diekman,  Chairman. .  .New  York      C.  W.  Johnson Seattle 

A.  H.  Clark Chicago      Philip  Asher New  Orleans 

George  A.  Gorgas Harrisburg 

DELEGATES  TO  A.   M.  A.  SECTION   ON   PHARMACOLOGY. 

J.  P.  Remington,  Chairman Philadelphia  L.  F.  Kebler Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis  G.   M.   Beringer Camden 

J.  H.  Beal Scio  Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn 

H.  H.  RusBY Newark,  N.  J.  Theo.  J.  Bradley Albany 

I.  V.  S.  Stanislaus Philadelphia  George  E.   Norton Cambridge 

DELEGATES  TO  N.  W.  D.  A. 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  Chairman New  York      Theo.  F.  Meyer St.  Louis 

Fred  L.  Carter Boston,  Mass.      Howard  Brewer Worcester,  Mass. 

J.  H.  Beal Scio,  O. 

ON   PHYSIOLOGICAL  TESTING. 

E.  M.  Houghton,  Chairman 130  Longfellow  Ave..  Detroit 

H.  C.  Wood,  Jr 434  S.  44th  St..  Philadelphia 

Charles  R.  Eckler 432  E.  St.  Clair  St.,  Indianapolis 

W.  A.  Pearson 35  Poplar  St.,  Philadelphia 

William  Worth  Hale 1495  Newton  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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COMMITTEE  ON    EDITING  RULES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Chairman New  York      Harry   B.   Mason Detroit 

Ezra  J.  Kennedy New  York      Hugo  Kantrowitz New  York 

COMMITTEE  ON   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PHARMACY. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Jos.  P.  Remington,  C/2aiV;naw. .  .Philadelphia      Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

Eugene  G.  Eberle Dallas,  Tex. 

COMMITTEE  ON   ORGANIZATION   OF   LOCAL  BRANCHES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  C/nnn. .  .Cincinnati      Joseph  Lengfeld San  Francisco 

Geo.  B.  Kauffman Columbus,  O.      Otto  Claus St.  Louis 

Charles  W.  Johnson Seattle 

GENERAL  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE,  1911-1912. 
William  B.  Day,  Chairman,  74l  East  12th  St..  Chicago. 

Ala. — W.  E.  Bingham,  Tuscaloosa.  Me. — Alfred  P.  Cook,  Portland. 

James  C.  VanAntwerp,  Mobile.  M.  L.  Porter,  Danforth. 

Ariz.— Harry  Brisley,  Prescott.  ^-  ^-  ^^^'^^'  Bangor. 

R.  P.  H.  Roziene,  Phoenix.  Md. — H.  A.  B.  Dunning,  Baltimore. 
Ark.-W.  L.  DeWoody,  Pine  Bluff.  S-'T^'a?  ^-  Kelly^  Baltimore. 

F.  ScHACHLEiTER,  Hot  Springs.  "•  ^-  Meredith,  Hagerstown. 

Miss  M.  A.  Fein,  Little  Rock.  Mass. — C.  Herbert  Packard,  Boston. 
Calif.-ALBERT  Schneider,  San  Francisco.  f  "•  LaPierre,  Cambridge. 

Charles  B.  Whilden,  San  Francisco.  J^,^^^  ^-  5T     '  ^°"'''^^'- 

George  H.  P.  Lichthardt,  Sacramento.  William  H.  Glover,  Lawrence. 

Thomas  W.  Jones,  Los  Angeles.  Mich. — William  A.  Hall,  Detroit. 

J.  G.  MuNSON,  San  Jose.  Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  Detroit. 

Colo.-S.  L.  Bresler,  Denver.  J;  O^  Schlotterbeck,  Ann  Arbor 

Fred  W.  Nitardy,  Denver.  ^-  ^-  Kirchgessner,  Grand  Rapids. 

E.  L.  ScHOLTz,  Denver.  Minn. — F.  J.  Wulling,  Minneapolis. 
Conn. — Charles  A.  Rapelye,  Hartford.  Albert  D.  Thompson,  Minneapolis. 

John  B.  Ebbs,  Waterbury.  W.  A.  Frost,  St.  Paul. 

D.  C.-W.  S.  Richardson,  Washington.  Charles  T.  Heller,  St.  Paul. 

M.  L  Wilbert,  Washington.  Miss. — Oscar  W.  Bethea,  Meridian. 
T~>  1     xy  V  i%T             -iir-1    •  A.  S.  Cody,  Osyka. 

Del.— H.  K.  Watson,  Wilmington.  nt,       tt   t^c   ..r  c     t      • 

E.  A.  Truitt,  Middleton.  Mo.— H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis. 

Otto  H.  Claus,  St.  Louis. 
Fla.— J.  M.  Dixon,  Jacksonville.  W.  Mittlebach,  Booneville. 

Ernest  Berger,  Tampa.  Charles  E.  Zinn,  Kansas  City. 

Ga.— William  S.  Elkins,  Atlanta.  J-  G.  Wirthmann,  Kansas  City. 

Max  Morris,  Macon.  Mont.— Howard  Rockefeller,  Butte. 
Ida.— Clarence  O.  Ballou,  Boise.  Lee  Warren,  Billings. 

H.  M.  Skeels,  Twin  Falls.  Neb.— Charles  R.  Sherman,  Omaha. 
111.— C.  H.  Avery,  Chicago.  Autumn  V.  Pease,  Fairbury. 

George  W.  Sohrbeck,  Moline.  N.  H.— William  D.  Grace,  Portsmouth. 

Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Chicago.  Herbert  E.  Rice,  Nashua. 

W.  B.  Day,  Chicago.  xt    t     <-  -mt   -n  n      ^ 

Ind.-FRANK  H.  Carter,  Indianapolis.  N.  J.-George  M.  Beringer,  Camden. 

F.  S.  Hereth,  Indianapolis.  ^T^^    Holzhauer,  Newark. 
W.  H.  Rudder,  Salem                                                ^-  ^-  J°«°^^'  Bridgeton. 

F.  W.  Meissner.  Jr.,  La  Porte  N.  Y. — George  C.  Deikman,  New  York  City, 
lowa-WiLBER  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City.  J?^^^"  Weinstein,  New  York  (Zity. 

G.  Scherling,  Sioux  City.  S/'r^ a^^  ^^  ^^T'  ^w^ yV^  ^''^^ 

'  W.  C.  Alpers,  New  York  City. 

Kan.— Lucius  E.  Sayre,  Lawrence.  Otto  Raubenheimer,  Brooklyn. 

Mathias  Noll,  Atchison.  Albert  M.  Roehrig,  Buffalo. 

Ky.— John  W.  Gayle,  Frankfort.  Warren  L.  Bradt,  Albany. 

C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Louisville.  N.  C— E.  V.  Zoeller,  Tarboro. 
La.— Fabius  C.  Godbold,  New  Orleans.  E.  V.  Howell,  Chapel  Hill. 

M.  T.  Breslin,  New  Orleans.  N.  D.— H.  L.  Haussmen,  Grafton. 

Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans.  W.  S.  Parker,  Lisbon. 
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New  Mexico — B.  C.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque. 
Ohio — Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Cleveland. 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio. 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Cincinnati. 

George  B.  Kauffman,  Columbus. 
Okla. — Foress  B.  Lillie,  Guthrie. 

H.  D.  Kniselev,  Checotah. 
Ore. — John  A.  Laue,  Portland. 

G.  C.  Blakeley,  The  Dalles. 
Pa. — Joseph  W.  England,  Philadelphia. 

W.  L.  Cliffe,  Philadelphia. 

W.  McIntyre,  Philadelphia. 

E.  FuLLERTON  CooK,  Philadelphia. 

Julius  A.  Koch,  Pittsburg. 
R.  I. — W.  O.  Blanding,  Providence. 

James  O'Hare,  Providence. 
S.  D. — Irwin  A.  Keith,  Lake  Preston. 

E.  C.  Bent,  Dell  Rapids. 

Tenn. — John  T.  IMcGill,  Nashville. 
William  R.  White,  Nashville. 

F.  W.  Mayo,  Memphis. 
Tex. — Jacob  Schrodt,  Dallas. 

Robert  H.  Walker,  Gonzales. 
R.  H.  Needham,  Fort  Worth. 
Utah — F.  A.  Druehl,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Otto  R.  Peters,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vt.— E.  W.  GiLMAN,  Marshfield. 
W.  E.  Terrill,  Montpelier. 
W.  H.  Zottman,  Burlington. 

Va. — Charles  B.  Fleet,  Lynchburg. 
T.  A.  Miller,  Richmond. 


Wash. — C.  W.  Johnson,  Seattle. 
Cornelius  Osseward,  Seattle. 
P.  Jensen,  Tacoma. 

W.  Va. — John  Coleman,  Wheeling. 
George  O.  Young,  Buckhannon. 

Wis. — Edward  Williams,  Madison. 
Edward  Hebbard,  La  Crosse. 
Henry  Z.  Ruenzel,  Milwaukee. 

Wyo. — Arthur  Neville,  Fort  Mackenzie. 

Hawaiian  Islands — 
Samuel  Louis  Rumsey,  Honolulu. 

Province  of  Manitoba — 
H.  E.  J.  Bletcher,  Winnipeg. 

Province  of  New  Brunswick — 
M.  V.  Paddock,  St.  John. 

Province  of  Nova  Scotia — 
F.  C.  Stimsoh,  Halifax. 

Province  of  Ontario — 
C.  F.  Heebner,  Toronto. 

Province  of  Quebec — 
J.  E.  Morrison,  Montreal. 

Cuba — Jose  Guillermo  Diaz,  Havana 
Jose  P.  Alacan,  Havana. 

Alaska — Guy  L.  Smith,  Douglas. 

Philippine  Islands — 
Newton  C.  Comfort,  Manila. 

Porto  Rico — Fred  C.  Baum,  San  Juan. 


THE  MIXER. 
The  druggist  who  never  goes  anywhere  but  to  his  store  makes  no  friends  e.xcept 
such  as  come  to  him.  He  may  be  a  dihgent  advertiser  and  a  successful  merchant 
but  he  is  falHng  short  of  the  best  success  unless  he  mixes  with  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  needs  to  be  in  touch  with  the  needs  and  the  movements  and  the  desires  of  the 
community  at  large  and  he  needs  to  take  part  in  all  kinds  of  affairs  promoted 
for  the  general  good.  No  man  can  live  entirely  for  himself  and  for  his  own 
selfish  ends  and  obtain  the  full  respect  of  others.  Of  course  the  man  who  mixes 
it  up  with  the  rest  of  the  people  in  his  town  gets  more  out  of  his  life  and  avoids 
becoming  narrow  minded.  It  is  easy  to  keep  out  of  the  rut  and  to  see  opportuni- 
ties for  increasing  business  when  one  has  a  broader  view  of  life.  The  man  who 
is  a  mixer  is  pretty  apt  to  secure  advantage  in  another  way.  He  will  be  a  member 
of  his  state  association  and  other  similar  organizations  working  for  the  general 
good  of  the  trade.  He  will  in  this  way  come  into  contact  with  the  men  who  can 
give  him  the  best  ideas,  the  men  who  will  inspire  him  with  ambition  and  fill  him 
with  energv.  There  is  no  greater  stimulus  to  a  man's  mind  than  the  contact  with 
the  master  mind  of  his  kind.  The  druggist  who  is  not  a  mixer  and  who  has 
alwavs  hung  back,  thus  being  a  drag  upon  any  general  movement  in  advance, 
may  well  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  see  if  he  cannot  make  his  personality  some- 
thing more  than  that  of  one  unit  among  45.000  other  similar  units  in  the  country. 
—The  Sf'afitla. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION. — Drug  stores  (snaps)  for  sale  and  trade  in  48  states.  Drug 
stores  handled  Drug  jobs  in  48  states.  Medical  practices  furnished  and  handled.  Phy- 
sicians furnished.  Established  1904.  Strictly  reliable.  Gilt  edge  references.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.    F.  V.  KNIEST,  R.  P.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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R.  HILLIER'S  SON  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  AND  DRUG  MILLERS 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of 

Crude,  Ground  and  Powdered  Drugs 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

We    make    a    specialty    of    EXTRA    FINE    POWDERS    for    tablet 

manufacturers. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

You  can  do  it  just  as  easy  as  the  32   druggists  who  in  1911   had  their   store   rooms 
planned,  designed  and  equipped  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  STORE  FIXTURE  CO. 

who  only  make 

NON-BREAKABLE  ALL  PLATE  GLASS  SHOW  CASES 

Incomparable  Drug  Fixtures — Iceless  Soda  Fountains 

Have  them  ready  to  deliver.      Come  and  see  them. 
CLEVELAND— ><  Century  Experience— OHIO 
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A  RADICAL 
DEPARTURE 


From  old-time  methods,  whicli  no  longer  appeal  to  the  discriminating,  aggressive 
and  intelligent  buyer  is  the  Merrell  Selling  Plan  for  1912. 

To  fully  understand  our  new  movement,  it  is  important  to  start  right  by 
having  at  hand  at  all  times  a  "^MERRELL"  1912  up-to-date  Price  Current. 
Refer  to  it  often  when  buying  Tablets,  Pills,  Elixirs,  Fluids  and  Staple  Prepara- 
tions of  all  kinds.  See  how  quickly  your  savings  accumulate  by  specifying 
"MERRELL"  on  your  orders  through  your  jobber. 

Note  carefully — 

No  contract — no  excessive  stock — no  obligation  of  any  kind — just  order 
"MERRELL"  and  save  ten  per  cent. 

Our  new  schedule  protects  the  interests  of  the  Retail  Druggist,  and 
through  his  cooperation  tends  to  keep  the  physician's  business  at  home  instead 
of  having  it  diverted  into  other  channels  to  the  detriment  of  local  interests. 

Those  who  have  examined  our  Price  List  Current  acknowledge  it  to  be  the 
best  arranged,  the  most  comprehensive  and  most  practical  list  issued  in  the 
pharmaceutical  line. 

Do  not  forget  the  "MERRELL  SELLING  PLAN."     It  saves  you  ten  per  cent. 

The  "MERRELL  quality  represents  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  business  development  in 
the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  the  highest  qualities  at  most  attractive 
prices. 

Have  you  our  1912  Price  List  Current?  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a 
copy  by  return  mail. 


THE  WM.  S.  MERRELL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI 
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OUR  SPECIALTY 


QUALITY  AND  PRICE 


^  It  is  simply  impossible  to  buy  better  Fire 
Insurance.  We  offer  the  very  best.  Reliability, 
safety  and  honesty  are  the  foundation  of  our 
business. 

^  Our  price  is  right.  We  save  you  25  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 

^  A  druggist  who  does  not  carry  at  least  a  part  of  his 
insurance  with  us,  is  making  a  mistake.  Write,  and  we 
will  prove  it  to  you.  We  are  drug  store  insurance  spec- 
ialists. A  Capital  Stock  not  a  Mutual  Company.  Our 
Surplus  for  policyholders  is  nearly  $300,000.00.  We 
have  representatives  in  31  states,  and  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  31  State  Insurance  Departments.  We  write 
insurance  only  on  the  property  of  retail  druggists  and  only 
in  fire  protected  towns. 


ADDRESS 


SII)^  Ammran  iruggtBta  ^ixt  31ns.  QI0. 

1215-1216  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


<^mcri  can  T)^  arm  ac  cut  leal 
^S;$ociatiOTi 


Volume  I 


MAY,     1912 


No.  5 


Office  of  Publication,  79-89  North  Third  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Subscription,  $3.00  per  annum,  within  the  United   States.     To   Canada,  $3.35.     To  other 
foreign  countries  in  Postal  Union,  $3.50  per  annum.     Single  copies,  twenty-five  cents. 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  Second-Class  matter. 

Papers  and  communications  for  insertion  in  the  Journal  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor, 
James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  H.  M.  Whelpley, 
2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Association  does  not  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Offen- 
sive personalities  must  be  avoided. 


PRICE  PROTECTION  AND  THE  AGENCY-COUPON  PLAN. 

THE  BEST  of  all  price  protection  plans  is  the  thorough  organization  of 
pharmacists,  i.  e.,  the  collection  of  practically  all  pharmacists  into  local, 
state  and  national  associations,  and  the  close  knitting  together  of  these 
various  bodies  in  purpose  and  sympathy.  With  such  a  complete  organization  of 
pharmacists  almost  any  plan  of  protecting  prices  is  feasible;  without  it  no  plan 
\vill  be  entirely  successful. 

The  contest  between  the  law  which  would  maintain  trade  free  and  profitable 
for  all  alike  and  the  efforts  of  organized  business  to  concentrate  it  within  the 
hands  of  a  few  is  a  never-ending  one.  Like  the  safe-breaker  who  uses  in  his 
tools  the  materials  invented  by  the  safe  maker  to  protect  his  safes  against  burglary, 
so  the  trade  demoralizer  uses  to  drive  out  his  competitor  and  to  destro}'  competi- 
tion the  very  rules  of  law  which  were  invented  to  check  his  depredations. 

The  doctrine  of  the  common  law  regulating  contracts  alleged  to  be  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  in  favor  of  monopoly  is  an  ancient  fetish,  and  while  it  may  have 
served  some  useful  purpose  in  an  age  of  less  complex  business  relations,  has  long- 
since  outlived  its  usefulness. 

In  fact,  as  interpreted  under  modern  conditions,  the  jihrase  "in  restraint  of 
trade"'  is  a  euphemistic  title  for  the  rule  of  might  over  right,  since  no  means  has 
been  found  so  efficient  by  great  aggregations  of  capital  for  the  destruction  of  the 
man  of  small  means  as  by  underselling  him  until  he  is  driven  out  of  business,  and 
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the  market  is  left  in  the  grasp  of  those  who  control  the  longest  purse.  The 
monopolist  finds  that  the  losses  endured  while  destroying  his  small  competitors 
are  trifling  when  compared  with  the  advantage  of  securing  complete  and  undis- 
turbed control  of  the  business. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  did  not  announce  a  new  doctrine  of  the  law  when 
it  decided  that  the  lawful  owner  of  goods  can  legally  fix  the  price  at  which 
they  may  be  sold  by  his  agents,  and  also  that  when  he  divests  himself  of  ownership 
his  control  ceases.  These  principles  of  the  common  law  have  been  established 
so  long  that,  in  legal  phrase,  "the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 

What  the  Supreme  Court  did  establish  in  the  celebrated  IMiles  case,  decided 
some  months  ago,  was  simply  that  in  the  case  at  bar  the  relation  of  principal 
and  agent  was  only  seeming  and  not  real ;  thai  the  seeming  agency  was  deceptive 
and  that  the  seeming  agent  was  the  owner  in  fact  of  the  goods  in  his  possession, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  exercise  all  of  the  prerogatives  that  accompany  owner- 
ship, including  the  right  to  fix  his  own  selling  price  for  them. 

THE  COUPON  PLAN. 

Trade  agreements  and  selling  plans  are  like  automobiles  and  typewriters  in 
that  each  addition  to  the  number  of  parts  in  the  working  system  increases 
enormously  the  break-down  risk  and  the  difificulty  of  keeping  the  system  in 
effective  running  order.  In  other  words,  that  with  every  additional  person, 
element  or  detail  introduced  into  a  selling  plan,  the  chance  of  failure  increases 
by  multiplication  and  not  by  simple  addition. 

A  selling  plan,  then,  should  be  simple,  direct,  easy  to  understand,  and  not 
tedious  to  apply ;  there  should  be  as  few  parties  involved  as  possible ;  and  the 
plan  should  be  one  which  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  automatic  in  operation,  i.  e., 
one  which  will  tend  to  enforce  itself  without  the  active  intervention  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  contract. 

The  coupon  plan  of  compelling  a  fixed  price  for  the  sale  of  proprietaries  has 
been  suggested  at  various  times  and  in  various  forms,  one  form  of  which  has 
lately  been  proposed  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  under  the  name  of  the  "Boehm  plan." 

In  its  simplest  form  it  requires  the  afSxing  of  a  coupon  to  each  serially 
numbered  package,  and  which  is  detached  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  upon  return 
to  the  manufacturer  or  jobber,  with  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  package  was 
sold  at  the  full  established  price,  entitles  the  holder  to  a  rebate  which  constitutes 
his  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  goods,  the  latter  having  been  purchased  at  full  retail 
price. 

In  this  form  the  plan  is  analogous  to  the  plan  of  enclosing  coupons  in  the 
package  which  entitle  the  purchaser  to  some  premium ;  it  involves  a  minimum  of 
detail,  and  if  all  parties  should  comply  faithfully  with  the  conditions,  would 
perhaps  come  as  near  to  solving  the  problem  of  price  protection  as  anything 
that  could  be  devised. 

Before  pronouncing  absolutely  in  its  favor,  however,  we  must  consider 
whether  the  plan  runs  afoul  of  the  law  against  combinations  or  contracts  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  also  how  far  it  can  be  rendered  inutile  by  the  exercise  of 
bad  faith. 

A  contract  consists  of  an  offer,  express  or  implied,  followed  by  an  unqualified 
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acceptance,  express  or  implied.  Both  offer  and  acceptance  are  essential,  and  the 
pact  is  not  capable  of  enforcement  if  either  be  lacking. 

In  the  plan  under  consideration  the  offer  made  by  the  manufacturer  is  evi- 
denced by  the  coupon  attached  to  the  bottle  or  parcel.  It  is  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct oft'er  made  with  each  unit  package,  and  not  with  dozen,  gross  or  car-load 
lots.  The  acceptance  is  evidenced  by  the  resale  of  the  package  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  coupon,  i.  e.,  at  full  price,  and  by  the  return  of  the  coupon 
for  redemption. 

The  mere  acceptance  of  the  goods  from  the  carrier  does  not  constitute  accept- 
ance of  the  offer,  because  the  goods  may  be  obtained  with  the  intention  of 
violating  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  or  the  terms  may  be  complied  with  in  the 
sale  of  one  package  and  violated  in  the  sale  of  the  remainder. 

If  this  reasoning  is  valid,  the  contract  or  agreement  is  not  a  general  one,  but 
one  which  arises  and  is  created  with  each  separate  sale,  and  even  if  40,000 
druggists  handle  the  article,  a  combination  is  not  produced,  since  it  is  open  to 
each  one  to  either  accept  or  reject  the  offer  at  the  time  of  each  and  every  sale. 

Neither  does  it  seem  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  coupon  upon  the  package 
could  be  construed  as  operating  in  restraint  of  trade,  because  it  is  always  open 
to  the  owner  of  the  package  to  either  sell  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
coupon  or  to  ignore  them,  as  he  may  choose. 

THE   AGENCY-COUPON    PLAN. 

As  regards  simplicity,  the  coupon  plan  as  above  outlined  leaves  little  to  be 
desired,  but  it  does  not  sufficiently  guard  against  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  parties  to  the  transaction,  neither  will  it  prevent  the  trade  demoralizer 
from  selling  the  goods  at  less  than  the  stipulated  price  if  he  chooses  to  do  so, 
since  he  is  their  actual  owner,  and  "a  man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own." 

To  provide  against  these  defects,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  retailer 
the  real  as  well  as  the  ostensible  agent  of  the  manufacturer,  the  agency-coupon 
plan  has  been  proposed,  and  is  the  device  of  Frank  H.  Freericks,  Esq.,  a  member 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  special  counsel  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  is  set  forth  in  N.  A. 
R.  D.  Notes  of  April  11. 

This  plan  seeks  to  join  the  coupon  plan  with  a  bona  fide  agency  contract 
evidenced  by  written  agreements  of  the  retailer  and  jobber  with  the  manufacturer, 
and  retains  the  absolute  right  of  ownership  in  the  manufacturer  until  the  retail 
sale  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  written  agreement,  the 
coupon  evidencing  the  agent's  claim  for  commission. 

The  plan  contemplates  the  creation  of  two  sorts  of  agents,  distributing  agents 
or  wholesalers,  and  local  agents  or  retailers. 

Both  distributing  and  local  agents  make  cash  deposits  approximately  equal  to 
what  they  are  now  required  to  pay  for  the  goods,  in  proportion  to  quantities 
purchased,  and  the  per  cent,  of  commission  is  proportioned  in  like  manner.  The 
retailer,  within  a  specified  time  after  receipt  of  the  goods,  returns  to  the  manu- 
facturer the  coupons  attached,  properly  filled  out,  whereupon  the  manufacturer 
notifies  the  distributing  agent  of  the  amount  to  be  allowed  to  the  local  agent 
as  commission. 

The  burden  of  keeping  track  of  the  distribution  is  thus  laid  mainly  on  the 
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manufacturer,  the  wholesaler  being  required  only  to  furnish  the  goods  to  the 
local  agent  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  contract,  and  to  charge  the  consignment 
account. 

To  persons  not  accredited  as  local  agents,  the  wholesaler  may  sell  only  single 
packages,  and  at  full  retail  j^rice.  In  such  cases  the  manufacturer  may  by  sepa- 
rate agreement  remit  the  commission  to  the  person  after  the  goods  have  been 
resold  at  full  retail  price. 

The  objects  sought  by  this  modification  of  the  coupon  plan  are  to  make  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer  the  actual  as  well  as  the  ostensible  agents  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  to  retain  the  ownership  of  the  goods  in  the  latter  until  they  are 
actually  sold  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  As  the  contract 
expressly  provides  that  the  goods  are  placed  on  consignment,  the  manufacturer 
can  resume  possession  at  any  time  if  the  retail  agent  violates  the  agreement  as 
to  selling  price,  while  the  compensation  of  the  agent  assumes  the  form  of  a  com- 
mission on  goods  sold  for  another  instead  of  a  profit  on  goods  of  which  he  has 
complete  ownership.  Other  details  of  the  plan  relate  to  the  times  of  settlement, 
rates  of  commission  in  proportion  to  size  of  purchase,  forfeiture  of  deposit  for 
failure  to  conform  to  agency  contract,  settlement  of  disputes  by  arl)itration, 
etc..  etc. 

While  the  plan  will  necessarily  need  much  discussion,  and  perhaps  a  legal  test 
before  it  can  be  regarded  as  providing  a  final  solution  of  the  question  of  price 
protection  by  contract,  it  possesses  many  attractive  features  from  the  retailer's 
standpoint,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  proprietors,  jobbers  and  retailers  will  unite 
to  give  it  a  thorough  and  honest  trial.  J.  h.  p.e.\l. 


A  RATIOXAT.  CALENDAR. 

The  calendar  and  the  hours  of  the  day  seem  to  most  of  us  almost  like  part 
of  the  natural  and  immutable  order  of  things,  arid  however  much  trouble  the 
present  indefensible  system  has  caused,  men  have  felt  that  it  was  rash — almost 
im|)ious — to  suggest  a  change  in  it.  "Give  us  back  our  eleven  days  !"  cried  the  mob 
when  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  From  the  days 
of  Julius  Caesar  to  our  own,  he  has  been  a  bold  reformer  indeed  who  would  suggest 
changes  in  the  disorderly  procession  of  the  months.  Now  enters  Moses  B.  Cots- 
worth  of  \'ictoria,  B.  C,  with  a  proposal  for  a  rational  calendar.  He  would  divide 
the  year  into  thirteen  months,  each  of  twenty-eight  days,  which  would  leave  one 
extra  day  in  the  year,  and  this  he  beautifully  plans  as  a  free  day  for  every  one — 
free  from  interest  charges  on  money,  the  necessity  to  work,  the  wage  scale,  etc. 
Then  each  month  would  commence  on  Sunday  and  the  first,  eighth,  fifteenth 
and  twenty-second  days  of  each  month  would  be  Sundays.  President  Hadley 
of  Yale  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  month  of  four  weeks  "will  come  as  a  com- 
mercial necessity."  The  adjustment  to  the  change  would  be  very  small  com- 
pared to  that  necessitated  when  standard  time  was  introduced  on  transcontinental 
railways.  Mr.  Cotsworth  has  literature  to  distribute,  poking  fun  at  the  present 
svstem.  If  he  wins,  school  children  need  no  longer  learn:  "Thirty  days  hath 
September." — Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn. 
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Digest  of  Comments  ox  the  Pharmacopoeia  ok  the  United  States  of 
America  (Eighth  Decennial  Revision)  and  on  tlie  National  Formulary 
(Third  Edition  )  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1909.  By  Murray 
Gait  Mottcr  and  Martin  ].  W'ilhcrt,  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office. 
1910.  I'ublished  as  Bulletin  79,  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

Beyond  a  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  in  existence  for 
the  busy  chemist  who  wishes  to  keep  reasonably  in  touch  with  the  work  that  is 
being  done  along  pharmaceutical,  medical,  and  chemical  lines  of  work,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  This  is  the  fifth  volume  to  appear,  and  like  the  previous  ones,  is 
very  complete,  containing  articles  abstracted  from  237  publications  and  23  pharma- 
copoeias. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  State  Food  and  Drug  Chemist,  this  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  reference  book,  as  one  can  see  at  a  glance  the  work  that  has  been  done 
along  drug  lines,  for  any  year,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Digests,  and  which 
covers  a  much  wider  scope  of  scientific  literature  than  the  average  chemist  has  at 
his  disposal. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  remains  very  much  the  same  as  in  previous  ones, 
the  scope,  if  anything,  being  slightly  enlarged,  the  present  volume  containing  730 
pages  of  abstracts,  and  containing  between  7000  and  8000  abstracts  and  tables, 
covering  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  giving  in  each  case  the  name  of  the 
author,  the  reference  to  the  original  publication,  and  a  concise,  unbiased  abstract 
•of  the  contents. 

Bulletin  79  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  is  free  to  any  one  interested  in  such  a 
publication,  and  no  scientihc  library  is  complete  without  one  on  its  shelves. 

LINVVOOD   A.   BROWN. 

oooo 

It  was  certainly  a  bit  of  good  fortune  that,  when  the  work  on  the  former 
■"Digest  of  Criticism"  was  to  be  resumed,  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  offered  its 
■cooperation.  A'aluable  as  was  the  "Digest  of  Criticism,"  inaugurated  by  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  Rice,  to  the  active  members  of  the  Revision  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  was  valuable  primarily  to  those  who  were  content  with  a  partial 
review  of  the  subject.  To  those  who  were  content  with  nothing  but  complete 
information  on  a  given  subject,  it  served  but  as  a  partial  check  on  their  own 
'bibliography. 

To  the  i)harmaceutical  scientist,  the  "Digest  of  Comments"  is  not  a  workings 
collection  of  abstracts,  it  is  a  catalogue  somewhat  after  the  supplemental  volumes 
to  the  "Beilstein"  of  the  organic  chemist.     Hence  its  principal  merit  lies  in  its 
completeness  as  such  a  catalogue  of  references. 

No  doubt,  some  believe  that  this  desire  for  completeness  is  carried  too  far  when 
tnere  opinions  are  recorded  as  well  as  observations  and  results  of  experiments. 
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The  writer  cannot  share  this  beHef,  though  he  may  have  his  own  ideas  about  the 
mere  opinions  of  others. 

Thus  e.  g.  one  author  is  quoted  as  having  stated  "that  the  oil  of  chenopodium 
must  be  judged  entirely  by  its  physical  characters,  as  the  constants  and  tests  have 
been  entirely  omitted  in  the  corrected  editions."'  Another  author  "points  out  that 
as  this  is  an  American  product,  no  difficulty  should  exist  that  would  prevent  the 
preparation  of  authentic  samples  and  the  establishment  of  correct  descriptions 
and  tests."  These  two  opinions  are  followed  up  by  a  record  "of  physical  char- 
acters" conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  chemical  "constants"  and  "tests."  Yet  even 
such  opinions,  the  expression  of  which  demands  less  time  and  labor  than  the 
determination  even  of  specific  gravities,  angles  of  rotation,  and  solubility,  though 
made  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  specific  problems  involved,  may  do  some  good, 
and  hence  should  be  recorded.  They  will  not  cover  the  defects,  but  by  calling 
attention  to  them  they  may  emphasize  the  necessity  of  trying  again.  If,  in 
addition,  they  had  but  brought  out  the  fact  that  this  "American  product"  has  been 
studied  principally  by  foreigners,  to  whom  we  are  almost  exclusively  indebted  for 
the  little  wc  know  about  it,  then  possibly  the  stigma  resting  upon  us  as  American 
scientists  who  are  after  the  dollar  and  professional  glory  more  than  after  the 
discovery  of  truth  might  have  been  brought  home  with  more  efifect.  Even  the 
undergraduate  student  who  prepares  a  bibliography  of  a  pharmacopoeial  item  is 
struck  with  the  amount  of  rubbish  that  he  has  to  record  from  American  pharma- 
ceutical journals  in  order  to  make  his  bibliography  complete. 

However,  the  true  scientist  will  welcome  any  and  all  suggestions  and  criticisms 
and  will  try  to  meet  them  as  best  he  can.  The  above  selections  are  quoted  at 
random  simply  because  the  book  seemed  to  open  at  the  particular  page  and  because 
they  illustrate  as  well  as  any  others  the  care  taken  by  the  editors  to  present  all 
points  of  view  on  a  given  subject.  That  they  have  not  reserved  to  themselves 
the  editorial  prerogative  of  quasi  critical  selection  should  be  mentioned  to  their 
credit.  All  that  the  scientist  asks  for  is  that  he  find  practically  eveiTthing  and 
that  he  thus  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  to  search  for  himself. 

As  to  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  this  the  writer  can  best  explain  by  stating 
that  in  the  University  Dispensary  and  afiiliated  laboratories  the  "Digest  of 
Criticisms"  has  a  place  side  by  side  with  the  dispensatories  next  to  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary.  If  the  dispensatories  are  commentaries 
on  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  then  the  "Digest  of  Comments"  is  the  latest  annual 
commentary  which  often  throws  light  on  a  pharmacopoeial  problem  where  the 
large  tomes  fail  to  do  so.  Hence,  in  a  way  at  least,  the  "Digest"  is  even  more 
valuable  to  the  student  working  at  pharmacopoeial  problems  than  the  more  pre- 
tentious dispensatories.  While  the  information  in  the  established  text  is  more  or 
less  crystallized,  that  of  the  "Digest"  imparts  life  as  it  were,  even  though  the 
information  imparted  be  merely  that  of  a  personal  opinion.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  training  of  a  student  especially  in  a  country-  like  ours  where 
the  authoritative  text  book  is  doing  so  much  harm.  edward  krf.mers. 

oooo 

When  Motter  and  Wilbert,  men  well  known  to  the  pharmaceutical  and  med- 
ical professions,  began  the  compilation  of  Comments  on  the  U.   S.  P.,  VIII, 
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during  the  year  1905  and  published  same  in  March,  1909,  as  Bulletin  No.  49 
of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  it  consisted  of  295  pages.  The  second  volume  also 
included  the  comments  on  the  National  Formulary  during  1906  and  contained 
523  pages.  How  thorough  and  careful  the  literature  of  the  entire  civilized 
world  has  been  reviewed  is  shown  by  the  size  of  the  present  volume,  the  fifth 
of  the  series  of  "Digests,"  which  contains  735  pages.  The  list  of  the  literature 
reviewed  occupies  seven  pages  printed  in  small  type. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  three  parts : 

I.  General  Comments,  embracing  legal  status,  scope,  nonpharmacopoeial  stan- 
dards, analytical  data,  biologic  products,  vegetable  drugs  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  As  diagnostical  tests  are  to  be  included  in  U.  S.  P.  IX,  therefore 
the  compilers  of  the  present  bulletin  have  also  added  a  chapter  on  "Clinical 
Tests,"  containing  the  most  important  references  as  to  their  nature  and  uses,  in 
the  literature  during  1909.  How  complete  this  part  of  the  'bulletin  is  can  be 
judged  from  the  size  of  the  chapter,  namely  nine  pages,  four  of  which  are 
devoted  to  urine  analysis.  This  information  should  prove  very  useful  to  the 
officers  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  to  the  members 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Revision  Committees,  to  laboratory  workers,  to  medical 
men  and  also  to  pharmacists. 

n.  International  Standards,  containing  references  to  the  Brussels  Conference 
and  Protocol  and  to  the  foreign  pharmacopceias.  We  take  notice  that  among 
these  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Codex,  published  by  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain,  is  also  included,  although  not  a  pharmacopoeia.  We 
would  therefore  make  the  suggestion  that  the  "Erganzungsbuch,"  the  supple- 
ment to  the  Deutsche  Arzneibuch,  the  third  edition  of  which  has  been  published 
in  1906  by  the  Deutsche  Apotheker-Verein,  be  also  included  in  this  list.  This 
part  contains  many  very  useful  tables,  f.  i.,  degree  of  compliance  with  provisions 
•of  Brussels  Conference,  survey  of  compliance  with  these  provisions  and  official 
medicinal  and  potent  wines. 

III.  Comments  on  Official  Articles.  This  most  important  part  of  the  book 
•occupies  550  pages,  and  it  should  quite  especially  appeal  to  the  practical  retail 
pharmacist  w^ho  is  interested  in  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  and  their  galenical 
preparations.  The  latter  are  commented  on,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  official 
name  of  the  drug  or  chemical,  but  groups  of  galenicals  are  properly  given  under 
their  respective  titles  as  Aqua,  Elixir,  Liquor,  Tinctura,  Unguentum,  etc.  As  a 
reference  work  the  practical  pharmacist  will  find  this  part  of  the  book  very 
valuable  indeed,  as  it  will  acquaint  him  with  the  improvements  made  in  the 
galenical  preparations.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  notice  that  the  many  references 
on  almost  every  page  show  that  they  were  abstracted  from  Proc.  Am.  Pharm. 
4ss.,  1909,  V.  37,  thus  proving  what  a  mint  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  our 
proceedings  contain.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  "Digest  of  Comments"  for  1912^ 
the  Journal  A.  Ph.  A.  will  also  occupy  such  a  prominent  place. 

Pharmacists  and  others  interested  in  the  "Digest  of  Comments"  can  secure  a 
-copy  of  Bulletin  No.  79  up  to  the  limit  of  free  distribution  by  applying  to  the 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  or  for  a  nominal  sum  the  Bulletin  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
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Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  receipt  of  the  Bulletin  should  be  acknowl- 
edged, which  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  interest  and  the  continuing  of  his 
name  on  the  mailing  list. 

OTTO    RAUBENHEIMER. 
OOOO 

Old-time  Makers  of  Medicine.  The  story  of  the  students  and  teachers  of  the 
science  related  to  medicine  during  the  middle  ages.  By  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh, 
Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases  and  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Fordham 
University,  School  of  Aledicine.  One  vol.,  pp.  Mil,  446.  Fordham  University 
Press;  New  York;  1911. 

The  appearance  of  the  above  title  in  a  pharmaceutical  journal  might  suggest 
that  the  '"Old-time  Makers  of  Medicine"  is  a  history  of  early  pharmacists.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  Again,  it  might  be  supposed  that  reference  is  had  in  the 
volume  to  the  early  physicians  as  the  compounders  of  their  own  medicaments. 
But  such,  too,  is  not  the  case.  The  "makers  of  medicine"  referred  to  are  not  the 
makers  of  medicaments,  but  the  founders  of  the  science  and  profession  of  medi- 
cine. Yet  there  is  sufficient  pharmaceutical  material  between  the  two  covers  ta 
justify  a  brief  review  in  a  pharmaceutical  journal. 

To  begin  with,  the  outward  appearance  of  the  volume  and  the  printed  page 
are  attractive.  \\'hen  one  begins  to  read,  the  style  is  likewise  found  attractive. 
The  author  disclaims  originality,  giving  credit  to  German  and  French  medical 
historians  as  the  sources  of  his  information.  The  style  is  rather  that  of  the 
popular  essayist  than  that  of  the  erudite  student  of  medical  history.  One  might 
well  quote  Hoefer's  "Avant-propos"  to  his  ''La  chimie  enscignee  par  la  biographie 
de  ses  fondateurs,"  with  which  Welsh's  tome  is  comparable  in  other  respect  as 
well,  viz:  "Instruire,  plaire  et  donner  a  penser,  tel  est  le  probleme  que  nous 
sommes  propose  de  resoudre  en  e  erivant  ce  volume.'' 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  author  has  made  any  special  effort  to  please,  it 
becomes  apparent  from  almost  every  page  that  he  desires  his  readers  to  think. 
The  themes  to  which  he  directs  their  thoughts  most  are  these :  that  the  scientific 
spirit  is  not  a  psychological  development  of  the  nineteenth  centur}%  that  much 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  new  in  medicine  is  not  original,  but  rediscovered,  and 
that  even  the  dark  ages  were  not  as  dark  as  they  are  often  thought  to  have  been. 
He  points  to  a  sufficient  number  of  isolated  instances  of  enlightenment  that  go 
back  far  enough  so  as  not  to  come  in  conflict  with  any  stereotype  notion  of  when 
the  dark  ages  ended  and  the  renaissance  began. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  pharmacist  cannot  go  amiss  expecting  to  find 
pharmaceutical  history  in  this  volume.  Yet  the  "story"  of  the  old-time  makers  of 
medicine  is  told  in  so  non-technical  a  style  that  the  pharmacist  as  well  as  the 
general  reader  may  find  much  of  interest  between  the  two  covers.  However, 
here  and  there  one  gets  glimpses  even  of  pharmaceutical  history.  Inasmuch  as 
Italy  was  the  home  of  the  modern  European  apothecary  shop,  the  following^ 
paragraph  from  the  chapter  on  "Mondina  and  the  Medical  School  at  Bologna"" 
may  here  be  quoted  : 
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"Mondino  came  from  a  family  that  had  already  distinguished  itself  in  medicine 
at  Bologna.  His  uncle  was  a  professor  of  physics  at  the  university.  His  father, 
Albizzo  di  Luzzi,  seems  to  have  come  from  Florence  not  long  after  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  for  the  records  show  that,  about  1270,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  one  Bartolommeo  Raineri  for  the  establishment  of  a  pharmacy  at 
Bologna.  Later  this  passed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Mondino  family, 
and  came  to  be  known  as  the  Spezieria  del  ^Mondino.  In  it  were  sold,  besides 
Eastern  perfumes,  spices,  condiments,  probably  all  sorts  of  toilet  articles,  and  even 
rugs  and  silks  and  feminine  ornaments.  The  stricter  pharmacy  of  the  earlier 
times  developed  into  a  sort  of  department  store,  something  like  our  own.  The 
Mondini,  however,  insisted  always  on  the  pharmacy  feature  as  a  specialty,  and 
the  fact  was  made  patent  to  the  general  public  by  a  sign  with  the  picture  of  a 
doctor  on  it.  This  drug  shop  of  the  Mondini  continued  to  be  maintained  as  such, 
according  to  Dr.  Pilcher,  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Though  not  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  medicine  in  the  sense  of  historical 
research,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  in  this  respect  that  it  will  turn  the  attention 
of  thousands  of  readers  to  the  historical  development  of  medicine.  Even  if  the 
stvle  of  presentation  were  not  as  pleasant  as  it  is,  the  author's  controversial 
writings  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  the  medical  sciences  would  be  certain  to 
secure  for  himself  and  his  book  an  audience  of  no  mean  size. 

EDWARD    KKEMERS. 
OOOO 

Reports  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
Tiox.  \*olume  4,  January-December,  191 L  By  \V.  A.  Puckner,  Director  of 
the  Laboratory.     Press  of  the  American  Medical  Association   (Chicago). 

This  8vo  volume  of  127  pages  includes  the  reports  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  American  ^Medical  Association  during  the  year  1911 
and  should  be  of  special  interest  to  drug  analysts  and  druggists  generally.  The 
contained  material  is  grouped  under  three  headings :  I.  Reprints  of  contributions ; 
n.  Reports  abstracted  from  the  Journal ;  III.  Reports  not  previously  published, 
end  varies  in  nature  from  a  general  discussion  of  the  proprietary  medicine  business 
in  the  United  States  to  reports  of  analyses  of  secret  remedies  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  the  establishing  of  standards  for  little  used  medicaments  on  the  other. 

Even  a  cursory  review  of  the  contents  of  the  book  evidences  the  fact  that  it 
represents  the  character  of  work  that  should  be  done  by  the  pharmaceutical  asso- 
ciations of  this  country  and,  with  the  preceding  volumes,  it  may  well  serve  as  an; 
incentive  for  the  future  development  of  pharmacy  along  professional  lines. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  our  present  day  lack  of  appreciation,  in  pharmacy,, 
of  Association  work  along  professional  lines,  considerable  time  must  elapse  before- 
we  can  expect  to  do  work  along  the  lines  fostered  by  the  "Apotheker  \'erein"  in 
Germanv  or  by  the  American  Aledical  Association  as  reflected  in  the  report  under- 
discussion.  For  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  professional  spirit  in  American, 
pharmacy  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  little  volume  will  be  studied  by  all! 
members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  who  are  in  any  way- 
interested  in  the  professional  side  of  their  calling.  M.  i.  wilbert. 
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New  and  Nonofficial  Remedies,  1912.  Containing  descriptions  of  the  articles 
which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  prior  to  January  1,  1912,  Chicago.  American 
Medical  Association. 

The  up  to  date  and  progressive  pharmacist  has  long  since  become  acquainted 
with  this  annual  publication  of  the  xA.merican  Medical  Association.  In  addition 
to  being  an  enumeration  of  the  articles  that  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  on 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association  as  complying  with 
its  rules,  this  book  also  contains  descriptions,  tests  and  standards  for  practically 
all  of  the  more  widely  used  nonofficial  remedies.  As  a  source  of  useful  informa- 
tion regarding  the  newer  materia  medica,  X.  X.  R.  is  perhaps  unexcelled  by  any 
book  of  reference  in  the  English  language,  and  no  active  dispensing  pharmacist 
can  well  afford  to  be  without  it  m.  i.  wilbert. 


THE  PRIMAL  ISSUE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  divides  all  the  world  into  two 
parts,  thus : 

"There  are  two  distinct  types  of  mind,  or  spirit :  One  is  beneficent,  benevo- 
lent, altruistic,  interested  in  the  truth,  but  unskilled  in  turning  things  to  one's 
own  personal  advantage.  The  other  has  the  underlying  instinct  to  turn  every 
movement  of  society  to  its  own  pecuniary  advantage." 

The  first  social  or  political  issue  ever  suggested  to  the  human  race  was  when 
Cain,  the  murderer,  answered  the  Lord,  '"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Cain's 
idea  was  that  he  was  not,  and  ever  since  then  a  very  large  portion  of  the  human 
race  has  inherited  his  idea.  Cain  got  mad  at  Abel  because  the  Lord  favored  him 
and  accepted  his  sacrifice.  Why?  Because  Cain's  life  was  not  in  accordance 
with  his  professions. 

We  see  these  days  so  many  people  jealous  of  others  on  account  of  the  others* 
success ;  but  that  success  came  because  they  did  the  right  thing,  lived  clean  and 
wholesome  lives ;  their  sacrifices  were  accepted,  not  because  the  lambs  were 
better  than  the  fruits,  but  because  they  themselves  kept  sober,  honest,  diligent, 
upright,  and  just.  It  depends  upon  what  a  man  is,  whether  his  sacrifice  is 
accepted  or  not.  Abel  himself  was  noble,  pure,  honest  and  square,  and  because 
he  was  so,  the  Lord  favored  him  and  Cain  slew  him.  So  runs  the  world.  There 
is  still  murder  in  the  garden  of  Eden. — Ohio  State  Journal. 
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A  DISTURBING  FACTOR  IX  OPIUM  ASSAYS. 


CHAS.  H.  LA  WALL. 


The  present  official  method  for  assaying  opium  with  its  safeguard  of  the  lime 
water  correction  has  been  looked  upon  as  giving  results  as  nearly  correct  as  our 
present  scientific  knowledge  could  expect,  considering  the  variable  character  of 
the  substance  assayed,  but  I  have  recently  been  confronted  by  a  condition  which 
is  alarming  in  its  possibilities. 

A  sample  of  high  assaying  opium  (about  21%  morphine)  which  had  been 
largely  diluted  with  milk  sugar,  was  submitted  for  assay,  together  with  some  of 
the  original  material,  the  directions  being  to  assay  by  the  U.  S.  P.  method  and 
report  results. 

Of  course,  the  use  of  10  Gm.  of  an  opium  assaying  over  20  per  cent,  of  mor- 
phine would  yield  an  amount  of  morphine  far  in  excess  of  that  contemplated  by 
the  assay  process  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  and  trouble  was  looked  for  in  this  direction. 
A\'hile  some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  getting  a  pure  morphine  on  account  of 
the  large  bulk  of  the  precipitate,  closely  agreeing  duplicates  were  obtained,  which 
were  probably  very  close  to  the  truth.  In  the  assay  of  the  sample,  however,  in 
which  5  Gm.  of  milk  sugar  had  been  added  to  5  Gm.  of  the  opium  (10  Gm.  being 
directed  to  be  taken)  most  astonishing  results  were  obtained,  which  upon  exami- 
nation the  conditions  could  be  easily  explained. 

The  duplicates  showed  results  varying  from  1.240  Gm.  to  1.765  Gm.  of  crude 
morphine  (corresponding  to  nearly  AO'^c  of  morphine  in  the  original  opium  in  the 
higher  figure),  and  the  lime  water  correction  factor  being  practically  unweighable, 
the  results  would  naturally  have  been  reported  as  pure  morphine  had  it  not  been 
for  their  extreme  abnormality.  Upon  titrating  the  residues  with  tenth  normal 
acid,  correct  results  were  obtained  and  further  investigation  showed  that  milk 
sugar,  when  present  in  such  an  abnormal  proportion  as  that  above  given,  separates 
with  the  morphine  in  the  assay  process  and  being  soluble  in  lime  water  is  liable 
to  be  reported  as  morphine  unless  the  additional  safeguard  of  titrating  the  residue 
is  employed. 

The  results  are  somewhat  irregular  in  that  the  milk  sugar  does  not  always 
precipitate  (owing  probably  to  varying  temperature  conditions,  as  lower  tempera- 
tures give  higher  apparent  results),  nor  does  it  always  precipitate  to  the  same 
extent  in  duplicate  assays,  but  since  it  does  sometimes  interfere,  as  is  shown  by 
the  foregoing  results,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  take  the  possibility  into  account 
in  the  next  official  assay  process. 

Analytical  Laboratory  of  C.  H.  LaWall,  Piiiladelpiha. 
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THE  RELATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  FRESH  AND  OLD  SAMPLES  OF  THE 
FLUIDENTRACT  OF  ERGOT. 


CHAS.  C.  HASKELL  AND  CIIAS.  R.  ECKLEK. 


The  importance  of  having  medicinal  preparations  of  constant  strength  can  not 
be  overestimated.  Many  factors  over  which  the  physician  has  no  control  of 
necessity  arise  when  patients  are  treated  with  drugs,  and  if  the  drugs  administered 
are  of  unknown  and  variable  strength,  truly  rational  therapy  is  impossible.  For- 
tunately, chemical  investigation  has  been  so  fruitful  of  results  that  most  of  the 
important  drugs  used  in  therapeutics  can  now  be  standardized  with  great  accuracy. 

Even  if  preparations  are  of  definite  strength  at  the  time  of  manufacture,  how- 
ever, the  question  arises  as  to  whether  deterioration  can  not  occur  before  their 
employment.  It  is  well  known  that  in  aqueous  solutions  some  of  the  alkaloids 
rapidly  decompose.  Careful  examination  ^^^^  has  shown,  however,  that  most 
galenical  preparations  which  are  susceptible  of  chemical  assay  retain  their  strength 
undiminished  for  a  number  of  years.. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  group  of  drugs  for  which  no  chemical  assay  method 
is  commercially  practicable.  Most  important  of  this  group  are  the  cardiac  tonics 
while  ergot  is  of  scarcely  less  moment. 

Since  ergot  can  not  be  standardized  by  chemical  means,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  its  strength  by  observation  of  the  effect 
of  the  drug  upon  lower  animals.  The  question  of  deterioration  being  so  obviously 
dependent  upon  standardization,  it  seems  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  three 
methods  commonly  employed  in  the  attempt  to  produce  preparations  of  uniform  . 
strength. 

Practically  all  recent  investigators  have  observed  that  fresh  ergot  preparations 
have  a  distinct  pressor  activity.  Dixon, ^''^  apparently,  was  the  first  to  utilize  this 
action  to  measure  the  therapeutic  efficiency  of  the  drug.  He  states :  'T  have 
found,  however,  that  rise  in  blood-pressure  in  mammals  is  proportional  to  the 
effect  upon  the  uterus."  He  advocates  the  use  of  rabbits,  injecting  the  drug  into 
the  femoral  vein  and  recording  the  carotid  blood-pressure  by  means  of  a  mercury 
manometer. 

While  Dixon's  paper  was  very  brief  and  incomplete,  Wood  and  Hofer  ^-'^'>  have 
studied  the  pressor  activity  of  a  number  of  commercial  samples  of  ergot  with 
great  thoroughness.  They,  too,  consider  that  the  actions  upon  the  blood  pressure 
and  upon  the  uterus  are  parallel.  They  believe  that :  "There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  increased  contractions  of  the  uterus  and  the  vasomotor  stimulation 
are  part  of  a  widespread  effect  of  the  drug,  involving  all  involuntary  muscle. 
*  *  *  and  the  changes  in  the  circulations,  in  the  intestines,  and  in  the  uterus  are 
but  a  part  of  one  general  action."  This  being  the  case,  they  maintain  that  a 
measure  of  the  pressor  action  of  ergot  enables  us  to  estimate  the  \alue  of  the  drug 
■as  an  oxytoxic. 

In  an  earlier  ])aper.  Wood  and  Hofer  ^-^^  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  ergot  need 
not  be  limited  to  obstetrical  jiractice.     It  is  certainly  true  that  a  measure  of  the 
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pressor  activity  of  the  drug  upon  lower  animals  would  probably  be  a  measure  of 
the  value  of  ergot  as  a  circulatory  stimulant  for  man,  but  it  would  seem  that,  in 
the  light  of  both  recent  and  early  research,  the  objection  to  the  use  of  an  observa- 
tion on  the  vasomotor  action  of  ergot  as  a  criterion  of  its  oxytoxic  power  is 
decidedly  a  valid  one. 

Dale  ^^^  has  found  that  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  blood-pressure  and 
uterine  effects  when  the  drug  was  administered  to  a  monkey.  "In  the  cat,  too, 
there  is  no  distinct  relation  between  the  two  sets  of  effects ;  some  cats  in  which 
the  blood-pressure  effect  was  comparatively  small,  showed  marked  uterine  effects 
and  vice-versa." 

In  examining  a  number  of  commercial  preparations  of  ergot,  Goodall  ^''^  also 
found  that  the  absence  of  pressor  activity  did  not  justify  one  in  assuming  absence 
of  power  to  affect  the  uterus.  He  concludes :  "Whereas  42  per  cent,  of  com- 
mercial samples  caused  contraction  of  the  uterus  without  effecting  a  rise  of  blood- 
pressure,  the  action  on  the  uterus  might  l)e  regarded  as  a  more  satisfactory  test 
by  the  manufacturer." 

Finally,  Edmunds  and  Hale.*'^  after  making  a  very  careful  comparison,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  essential  parallelism  between  the  two 
actions. 

\Miile  Goodall's  work  is  open  to  adverse  criticism,  the  results  secured  by  such 
men  as  Edmunds,  Hale,  and  Dale  must  be  considered  as  reliable  and  it  would  seem 
that  some  investigators  have  acted  rather  hastily  in  establishing  arbitrary  standards 
and  making  wholesale  condemnations  of  commercial  preparations  without  report- 
ing a  single  experiment  in  support  of  their  statements  as  to  the  parallelism 
between  blood-pressure  and  uterine  eff'ects. 

The  recent  work  of  the  English  investigators  offers  an  explanation  as  to  why 
ergot  may  cause  uterine  contractions  and  yet  fail  to  show  pressor  activity. 
Ergotoxine,  para-hydroxyphenylethylamine,  and  B-isoamylamine  excite  the  uterus 
to  contractions  and  bring  about  an  elevation  of  the  blood-pressure.  B-iminazoly- 
lethylamine,  however,  is  capable  of  causing  intense  uterine  tetany,  and,  under 
proper  conditions,  a  marked  fall  of  systemic  blood-pressure. 

\\"hile  not  essential,  it  is  certainly  advantageous  to  observe  on  lower  animals 
the  therapeutic  action  of  the  drug  to  be  standardized.  It  seems  most  rational 
to  attempt  the  standardization  of  the  cardiac  tonics  by  noting  their  eff'ects  upon 
the  heart  of  the  experimental  animals ;  and,  likewise,  if  the  eff'ect  of  ergot  upon 
the  uterus  of  a  cat  or  some  other  suitable  animal  could  be  satisfactorily  recorded, 
it  would  probably  furnish  a  rational  means  for  standardizing  this  drug.  Numerous 
investigators  have  studied  the  action  of  ergot  upon  the  uterus  in  various  func- 
tional conditions,  Init,  at  present  only  two  uterine  methods  are  employed  com- 
mercially. 

Kehrer  ^^^^  ^"*^  believes  that  the  isolated  uterus  of  a  virgin  cat  off'ers  an  ideal 
object  on  which  to  standardize  ergot.  His  method  is  simple  in  technic,  but  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  secure  suitable  animals  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
commercial  standardization.  Moreover,  the  light  which  recent  chemical  and 
physiological  work  has  thrown  upon  the  ergot  question,  enables  us  to  see  grave 
objections  to  Kehrer's  method.     In  the  first  place,  the  important  alkaloid,  ergo- 
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toxine,  in  a  pure  state  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  Kehrer's  test  is,  of  necessity 
applicable  only  to  the  water-soluble  constituents.  Then,  of  the  amines  present, 
two  have  an  action  similar  to  adrenaline  in  causing  inhibition  of  the  non-pregnant 
uterus.  Edmunds  and  Hale  ^'^  have  found  that  there  are  serious  practical  dis- 
advantages in  the  use  of  the  excised  uterus,  the  chief  one  arising  from  an 
increasing  irritability  of  the  organ,  so  that  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  ergot 
which  was  too  weak  to  have  any  efifect  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  later 
on  would  cause  distinct  contractions. 

Edmunds  ^^^  was  the  first  to  make  practical  application  of  the  method  in  which 
the  movements  of  the  uterus  in  situ  are  recorded.  This  method  is  obviously  not 
simple  and  introduces  the  same  theoretical  disadvantages  which  were  mentioned 
in  discussing  the  isolated  uterus  method.  Edmunds  and  Hale  ^'^^  find,  however, 
that  quite  accurate  results  can  be  secured  by  perseverance  and  are  inclined  to 
consider  this  the  most  reliable  method  employed ;  an  opinion  in  which  Cushny  ^"^ 
apparently  concurs. 

Finally,  there  is  the  much  used  and  much  abused  cock's-comb  method.  As  far 
back  as  1824,  Lorinser  ^^"^^  noted  the  production  of  cyanosis  in  the  comb  of  cocks 
to  which  ergot  had  been  administered,  and  Robert,  Griinfeld,^^^^  and  others  made 
use  of  this  phenomenon  in  studying  ergot.  Houghton, ^i^)  however,  was  the  first 
to  make  a  practical  application  of  it  in  attempting  to  standardize  commercial 
preparations  of  the  drug. 

The  cock's-comb  "method  has,  apparently,  been  employed  by  two  classes  of  men 
in  recent  years.  First,  those  who,  believing  implicity  in  the  efficiency  of  it  as  a 
method  of  standardization,  have  used  it  blindly  without  carefully  investigating  its 
worth.  Second,  a  number  of  investigators  who  seemed  to  have  paid  too  little 
attention  to  the  attempt  to  secure  uniform  conditions,  a  factor  of  such  great 
importance  in  any  method  of  physiological  assay. 

Wood  and  Hofer  ^^o)  ^ive  inclined  to  consider  the  cock's-comb  test  of  no  value. 
They  point  out  that  there  is  "a  wide  biological  gap  between  man  and  the  chicken 
and  the  fact  that  the  efifect  studied  is  a  toxic  one."  Later,  they  say  that  they  have 
made  fifty  experiments  upon  the  rooster  with  such  unsatisfactory  results  as  to 
convince  them  that  this  method  is  too  inaccurate  to  be  of  utility. 

Cronyn  and  Henderson  ^3)  concur  in  this  opinion.  They  do  not  adduce  any 
experimental  evidence  of  their  own  in  support  of  this  contention,  except  reports 
of  tests  by  them  of  preparations  "of  the  one  large  pharmaceutical  house  whose 
preparations  are  supposed  to  be  standardized  by  the  same  method." 

The  objection  that  "a  wide  biological  gap  exists  between  man  and  chicken"  can 
have  force  only  with  those  who  fail  to  grasp  the  underlying  principle  of  standard- 
ization. We  wish  to  measure  the  oxytoxic  principle  in  ergot,  and  it  does  not 
matter  in  what  way  it  is  measured  if  the  measure  be  accurate.  It  certainly  would 
seem  that  "a  wide  biological  gap"  exists  between  man  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
analytical  balance  on  the  other,  yet  this  is  not  considered  a  sound  reason  for 
discarding  methods  of  chemical  assay. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  that  the  fact  that  the  action  upon  the  cock's  comb  is  a 
toxic  one  proves  the  method  defective.  Lethal  dose  methods  are  sometimes 
accurate,  and  moreover,  it  is  not  so  evident  that  the  c^-anosis  of  the  comb  is  any 
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more  a  "toxic"  effect  than  an  elevation  of  blood-pressure  50  millimeters  or  stimu- 
lation of  the  uterus  to  marked  contractions. 

As  Edmunds  and  Hale  ^'^  have  pointed  out,  Cronyn  and  Henderson  are  in 
error  concerning  Dale's  statements  as  to  variation  in  individual  fowls  of  the  same 
variety,  since  Dale  ^°^  evidently  used  no  one  variety  exclusively.  The  fact  that 
preparations  standardized  by  the  cock's  comb  method  seem  inert  when  tested  by 
Cronyn  and  Henderson  is  obviously  no  reason  for  criticizing  the  method,  because 
there  is  apparently  no  way  of  knowing  how  old  these  preparations  were  when 
tested  the  second  time. 

In  ^^'ood  and  Hofer's  fifty  experiments,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  number  of 
fowls  used;  of  the  age,  breed,  or  method  of  administration.  It  would  certainly 
seem  advisable  for  them  to  present  full  data  before  recommending  the  elimination 
of  a  method  which  has  so  much  in  its  favor. 

It  remained  for  Edmunds  and  Hale  ^'^  to  take  the  first  important  step  toward 
a  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  best  method  available  for  commercial  stan- 
dardization of  ergot.  In  their  paper  already  quoted  from,  a  careful  comparison 
of  various  methods  was  made,  and  a  striking  similarity  was  found  to  exist  between 
the  results  of  tests  upon  the  cat's  uterus  in  situ  and  of  tests  upon  fowls. 

As  would  be  expected,  varying  results  have  been  secured  when  the  question  of 
deterioration  of  ergot  was  investigated  by  dift'erent  methods.  It  is  very  surprising, 
however,  to  find  that  when  presumably  the  same  method  was  used  by  different 
men,  variations  fully  as  great  appear  in  the  results. 

Griinfeld  ^^^^  was,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  first  to  report  systematic  observa- 
tions bearing  upon  the  keeping  qualities  of  ergot.  His  tests  were  made  upon 
fowls  and  pigs,  the  drug  being  given  per  os.  As  the  result  of  his  experiments, 
he  concluded  that  ergot,  either  powdered  or  in  a  natural  state  rapidly  lost  its 
activity  and  was  practically  worthless  six  months  after  the  harvest.  He  also 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  outbreaks  of  "ergotism"  usually  occur  in  the 
summer  and  autumn,  when  the  ergot  is  fresh. 

There  are  several  features  of  Grtinfeld's  work,  however,  which  allow  oppor- 
tunities for  error.  In  the  first  place,  his  method  of  administration  introduces  the 
question  of  absorption  from  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.  Secondly,  he  did  not 
secure  a  stock  of  ergot  and  age  it  himself,  making  tests  at  various  intervals,  but 
secured  small  lots  as  he  needed  them  for  testing,  assuming  that  their  activity  was 
the  same  throughout  originally.  Then,  he  disregarded  the  fact  that  seasonal 
variation  may  play  an  important  part  in  the  susceptibility  of  animals  to  poisons. 
Thus,  Hunt  ^^2)  has  shown  that  guinea  pigs  and  mice  vary  in  their  resistance  to 
acetonitrile  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  Siidmersen  and  Glenny  (^^^ 
find  that  the  susceptibility  of  guinea  pigs  to  poisoning  by  diphtheria  toxin  shows 
a  similar  variation.  In  our  ow^n  laboratory,  we  have  found  a  seasonal  variation 
in  guinea  pigs  and  frogs  when  the  heart  tonics  are  used  as  toxic  agents.  While  - 
fowls  may  not  show  this  seasonal  variation,  still  the  suspicion  exists.  Finallv, 
he  seemed  to  consider  the  death  of  the  fowl  as  the  end  point,  often  disregarding 
temporary  bluing  of  the  comb. 

Using  practically  the  same  method,  Meulenhoff  ^^^^  reached  very  different  con- 
clusions. He  believes  that  ergot  kept  under  suitable  conditions  retains  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  activity  for  as  long  as  five  years. 
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Kehrer/i'^>  using  the  isolated  uterus  method,  reaches  conclusions  approximating 
Griinfeld's.  He  states :  "From  this  comparative  investigation,  it  is  evident  that 
ergot,  as  preserved  by  the  apothecary,  in  one  year  detereriorates  7-8  times ;  in 
two  years,  about  15  times." 

\\'ood  and  Hofer  ^^O)  also  find  that  ergot  rapidly  loses  strength.  By  observa- 
tions upon  the  blood-pressure  and  by  determination  of  the  "sphacelotoxin  content" 
these  authors  conclude : 

"8.  A  fluidextract  of  ergot  exposed  to  the  air  deteriorates  extremely  rapidly. 

"9.  The  deteriorations  of  fluidextract  of  ergot  may  be  much  retarded  by  pro- 
tecting it  against  contact  with  the  air,  but  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
there  is  a  loss  of  strength  approximating  10  per  cent,  a  month." 

]f  ergot  loses  in  strength  as  rapidly  as  some  of  these  authors  believe,  it  is 
obvious  that  little  can  be  expected  of  commercial  preparations  of  the  drug.  When 
it  is  realized  that  Russian  ergot  does  not  reach  the  American  manufacturers 
usually  under  six  months  after  the  har\'est,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  mixed 
with  ergot  of  the  preceding  year's  harvest,  it  is  evident  that  Griinfeld's  statements 
being  accepted  would  mean  that  ergot  should  be  eliminated  from  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

This  state  of  afifairs  has  existed  for  a  number  of  years,  and  yet  there  are 
obstetricians  who  believe  that  satisfactory  results  follow  the  clinical  use  of  ergot. 
Sharp  (^^)  obtained  a  "liquid  extract''  of  ergot  which  he  kept  under  ordinary 
conditions  for  twelve  months,  using  it,  as  the  occasion  offered,  on  patients  in 
labor  or  who  had  just  completed  labor  and  in  whom  there  was  a  "loss  of  uterine 
tone."  He  concluded  that  this  liquid  extract  was  apparently  as  active  at  the 
expiration  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Wood  and  Hofer  ^^o)  and  Crawford  ^-^  apparently  attach  little  value  to  the 
results  of  clinical  observation  in  studying  the  question  of  the  deterioration  of 
ergot.  It  is  certainly  true  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  some  clinicians  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  their  experience  in  very  limited  numbers  of  cases,  in  which  they 
have  failed  to  consider  adventitious  circumstances.  Such  may  have  been  true 
with  Sharp,  for  he  does  not.  unfortunately,  give  full  enough  details  in  regard 
to  his  study. 

Bischofberger.^'^  however,  seems  to  have  carried  out  his  exjK^riments  with  such 
care  and  thoroughness  as  to  leave  small  room  for  questioning  the  results  that  he 
reports.  In  1896,  he  tested  lots  of  ergot,  fresh,  one  year  old.  and  two  years  old 
respectively,  by  administering  the  drug  in  powdered  form  to  thirty  patients.  These 
patients  had  all  been  confined  a  short  time  previously  and  their  abdominal  walls 
were  lax  enough  to  permit  of  easy  pali)ation  of  the  uterus.  In  a  number  of 
instances,  different  lots  of  drug  were  tried  upon  the  same  patient,  so  that  a 
comparison  of  activity  could  be  made.  He  concludes:  'Tf  we  take  the  mean  of 
all  experiments  *  *  *  it  results  that  the  activity  of  ergot  of  1895  and  1896  is 
almost  identical  while  that  of  1894  *  *  *  shows  a  plain,  if  only  moderate  decrease 
in  activity."  In  comparing,  more  specifically,  the  results  of  experiments  dealing 
only  with  fresh  ( 1896)  ergot  and  that  one  year  old,  he  was  able  to  see  in  the 
year-old  specimen  slightly  less  activity  than  in  the  fresh  specimen. 

As  was  said.  Bischofberger's  results  seem  entitled  to  acceptance,  but.  like 
Griinfcld  he  makes  the  mistake  of  assuming  the  same  initial  activitv  for  his  three 
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lots  of  ergot,  it  is  (luite  possible  that  his  older  ergot  may  have  been  considerably- 
stronger  when  fresh  than  was  the  ergot  of  1896,  so  his  inferences  as  to  the  rate 
of  deterioration  are  not  justilied.  One  point,  however,  seems  established:  namely, 
that  ergot  two  years  old  has  a  decided  influence  upon  the  uterus  of  a  woman  when 
the  drug  is  administered  i)er  os. 

To  study  properly  the  question  of  the  deterioration  of  ergot,  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  lot  of  the  drug  and  determine  its  strength  in  reference  to  a  definite 
standard,  and  then  test  it  at  stated  intervals  thereafter.  Edmunds  and  Hale  ^'^ 
seem  to  have  shown  that  the  cock's  comb  method,  carried  out  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, is  a  satisfactory  test  method,  and  they  suggest  ergotoxine,  a  definite 
chemical  comj)()und,  as  a  standard.  An  investigation  of  this  nature  is  now  being 
carried  out  in  our  laboratory,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that  information  of  value  could 
be  obtained  by  examining  fresh  and  old  preparations  of  ergot  with  a  view  to 
determining  their  relative  activity.  Unfortunately,  in  our  earlier  work  of  the 
routine  testing  of  ergot,  we  simply  determined  that  the  preparations  tested  were 
sufficiently  active  to  cause  bluing  of  the  comb  when  injected  intramuscularly  in 
the  dose  of  1  cc.  per  kilo  fowl,  so  the  possibility  remains  that  the  older  prepara- 
tions were  originally  more  active  than  the  recent  ones.  We  can  not  believe  that 
this  will  be  the  case  throughout  the  large  number  of  samples  tested,  but  would 
rather  think  that  the  more  recent  samples  possess  greater  activity  than  those  made 
several  years  ago,  owing  to  the  greater  care  in  manufacture. 

The  samples  were,  at  about  the  time  when  the  preparation  was  made,  placed  in 
small  one-ounce,  amber  bottles.  Ordinary  cork  stoppers  were  used,  the  samples 
were  stored  on  shelves  in  a  well-lighted  room  and  subjected  to  wide  variations  in 
temperature ;  in  fact,  they  were  kept  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  many 
retail  pharmacies,  except  that  for  practically  all  of  the  samples  the  stoppers  had 
not  beeh  removed  during  the  time  they  remained  in  storage.  In  the  few  instances 
where  the  stoppers  had  been  removed  it  was  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  liquid  for  examination  and  occurred  only  once  or  twice  in  any  instance. 

Blood  pressure  experiments  were  carried  out  on  dogs,  using,  in  most  cases, 
morphine  anaesthesia,  supplanted  by  ether  for  operation — the  method  proposed  by 
Wood  and  Hofer.^^o)  'p^e  morphine  was  given  subcutaneously  one-half  to  one 
hour  before  the  operation  was  begun-.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  animal  uas 
etherized,  the  common  carotid  artery  was  attached  to  a  mercury  manometer,  and 
last  the  trachea  was  connected  with  the  artificial  respiration  apparatus.  After 
allowing  the  animal  about  ten  minutes  to  recover  from  the  ether,  and  when  a 
constant  blood  pressure  record  had  been  secured,  the  injection  was  made.  Arti- 
ficial respiration  was  used  in  all  experiments  except  one. 

The  systolic  pressure  (as  recorded  by  the  ordinary  mercury  manometer)  was 
measured.  Measurements  were  made  in  millimeters,  and  fractions  of  millimeters 
were  dropped. 

Table  A  gives  the  actual  elevations  of  blood  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiments,  and  for  the  several  periods  following.  Table  B  gives  the  changes 
in  pressure  after  the  injection  of  the  drug  from  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiments. 

(+  =  above, —  =  below.) 
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TABLE  A. 
Blood    Pressure    Records    on    Dogs. 


s 

xn 

o 

3. 

d 
S 

.s 

CS 

c  > 

cS 

c 
c 

Ei 

tfcS 

c6 

s 

u  w 

S  cS 

S 

■r. 

o 

c 

c 

li 

iX) 

.^ 

>  c 

K-g 

_o 

to  te 

to  1* 

U5  O 

^ 

Ci 

<w 

o 

o 

O  CS 

o 

O 

o 
o  to 

c 

CS 

ijc"" 

—  c 
c  c 

So 

c' 

o 

o    . 
c  = 

Z2n 

to  . 

C 

s 

03 

C 

E 

cj 
C 

£ 

CS 

ft 

il 

c 

< 

c 
•z. 

U  la  c 

O  r- 

Si 

C^ 

o 

la 

o 

CI 

5-29-11 

421352 

5-29-11 

M 

6.6 

Morph. 

s. 

0.008 

1 

2 

0.10 
0.15 

136 
160 

170 

178 

169 
168 

172 

158 

164 
150 

161 

3-29-11 

415330 

3-26-11 

M 

17.0 

Morph. 

s. 

0.006 

1 

0.08 

132 

159 

157 

151 

141 

151 

2 

0.16 

150 

164 

173 

172 

174 

180 

2-  8-11 

411173 

2-  8-11 

M 

9.0 

Morph. 

s. 

0.005 

1 
2 

0.08 
0.15 

145 
160 

166 
175 

171 
168 

160 

2-  7-11 

409578 

2-  7-11 

M 

7.2 

Morph. 

s. 

0.009 

1 
2 

0.08 
0.15 

140 
166 

173 
204 

170 
164 

167 

12-21-10 

406559 

12-21-10 

M 

ts.o 

Morph. 
Atrop. 

s. 
s. 

1 

0.14 

163 

234 

226 

215 

200 

190 

12-18-10 

406556 

12-15-10 

M 

8.8 

Morph. 
Atrop. 

s. 
s. 

0.010 
0.00014 

1 

0.05 

114 

218 

214 

187 

187 

166 

11-18-10 

401649 

11-18-10 

F 

10.0 

Morph. 
Atrop. 

s. 
s. 

0.0064 
0.00017 

1 

0.08 

124 

174 

174 

180 

160 

148 

10-28-10 

401646 

10-28-10 

M 

13.6 

Morph. 
Atrop. 

s. 
s. 

1 

0.10 

110 

210 

194 

203 

150 

129 

.  6-28-10 

386647 

6-28-10 

12.0 

Morph. 

s. 

1 

0.08 

70 

132 

118 

152 

152 

148 

Acetoform 

(No  ether 

) 

B-29-11 

320659 

9-  8-08 

M   7.6 

Morph. 

s. 

0.008 

1 

0.10 

128 

176 

191 

189 

172 

160 

Acetoform 

.025 

B-14-11 

316825 

8-24-08 

M 

6.3 

Morph. 

s. 

0.006 

1 

0.10 

159 

173 

179 

188 

200 

200 

4'  3-11 

310299 

6-  7-08 

M 

18.6 

Morph. 

s. 

0.007 

1 

0.08 

124 

151 

120 

129 

141 

140 

2 

0.15 

140 

153 

155 

150 

147 

149 

8-27-11 

306389 

5-  3-08 

F   9.0 

Morph. 

s. 

0.007 

1 

0.08 

134 

167 

165 

146 

139 

138 

2 

0.15 

137 

177 

161 

158 

146 

142 

8-27-11 

306389 

5-  3-08 

M 

11.8 

Morph. 

s. 

0.008 

1 

0.08 

132 

165 

213 

Clot 

152 

3-23-11 

277009 

4-29-07 

F 

5.7 

Morph. 

s. 

1 

0.08 

95 

135 

115 

122 

132 

137 

2 

0.15 

137 

160 

137 

146 

122 

120 

3-23-11 

277008 

4-29-07 

F 

12.2 

Morph. 

s. 

0.008 

1 

0.08 

126 

Clot 

163 

168 

167 

160 

3-22-11 

277007 

4-23-07 

M 

15.4 

Morph. 

s. 

0.007 

1 

0.08 

174 

201 

138 

207 

216 

148 

6-24-11 

272572 

3-12-07 

M 

15.8 

Morph. 

s. 

0.0037 

1 

0.10 

118 

149 

128 

111 

106 

102 

Curare 

0.0026 

2 

0.15 

101 

164 

159 

151 

141 

132 

6-23-11 

272572 

3-12-07 

F 

18.4 

Morph. 

s. 

0.006 

1 

0.10 

148 

240 

232 

268 

193 

187 

Atrop. 

s. 

0.0001 

2 

0.15 

170 

242 

222 

199 

188 

184 

Curare 

0.0015 

b-  5-11 

261770 

2-26-07 

M 

22.0 

Morph. 

s. 

0.150 

I 

0.10 

90 

127 

110 

112 

110 

110 

2 

0.15 

107 

116 

116 

111 

110 

111 

e-23-11 

261766 

12-22-06 

M 

20.0 

Morph. 

s. 

0.006 

1 

0.10 

142 

160 

167 

165 

157 

153 

Curare 

0.0015 

2 

0.15 

154 

182 

192 

187 

177 

6-  2-11 

261766 

12-22-06 

F 

7.1 

Morph. 

s. 

0.0021* 

1 

0.10 

146 

178 

178 

171 

166 

167 

2 

0.15 

169 

188 

193 

181 

177 

176 

4-  4-11 

255660 

8-28-06 

M 

9.0 

Morph. 

s. 

0.007 

1 

0.08 

146 

166 

152 

154 

146 

140 

2 

0.15 

140 

176 

150 

137 

1 

4-12-11 

254053 

8-16-06 

M 

19.5 

Morph. 

s. 

0.010 

1 

0.10 

122 

181 

170 

140 

136 

130 

4-  5-11 

251604 

8-  3-06 

M 

8.6 

Morph. 

s. 

0.006 

1 

0.10 

92 

118 

1119 

119 

118 

122 

2 

0.15 

124 

135 

135 

141 

140 

140 

4-  5-11 

251604 

8-  3-06 

F 

4.3 

Morph. 

s. 

0.0035 

1 

0.10 

112 

132 

106 

113 

114 

109 

4-  5-11 

251603 

8-28-06 

M 

7.2 

Morph. 

s. 

0.006 

1 

0.10 

150 

177 

149 

160 

169 

169 

*  Natural   respiration. 
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TABLE    B. 


o 

(Fractions 
nths  were 
ed.) 

a; 

^.2 

C 

c 

a 

=13 

.  V 

.2 

1- 

S 

C; 

s 

«.-■- 

6? 

<< 

0-j 

^ 

5o 

o 

i.-i 

^=2 

421352 

Fresh 

Morph. 

S. 

1 

+34 

+33 

+36 

+28 
4-14 

+25 

+34 

4-22 

o 

f42 

+27 

+32 

-h22 

415330 

Fresh 

Morph. 

S. 

1 

+25 

+19 

+9 

+19 
4-48 

+24 

2 

+34 

+41 

+40 

+42 

+38 

+21 

411173 

Fresh 

Morph. 

s. 

+21 

+26 
4-30 

+15 

40957S 

Fresh 

Morph. 

s. 

+33 

+27 

+30 

406559 

Fresh 

Morph. 
Atrop. 

s. 
s. 

+71 

+63 

+52 

+37 

+27 

+62 

406556 

Fresh 

Morph. 
Atrop. 

s. 
s. 

+104 

+100 

+73 

+73 

+52 

+92 

401649 

Fresh 

Morph. 
Atrop. 

s. 
s. 

+50 

+50 

+56 

+36 

+24 

+52 

401646 

Fresh 

Morph. 
Atrop. 

s. 

s. 

+100 

+84 

4-93 

+40 

+19 

+92 

386647 

Fresh 

Morph. 

s. 

+62 

+48 

+82 

+82 

+78 

+64 

Acetoform 

1 

(No    ether) 

320659 

32  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

+48 

-f-63 

+61 

+44 

+32 

+57 

Acetoform 

316S25 

32  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

+14 

+20 

+29 

+41 
il7 

+41 
4-16 

+21 

310299 

33  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

1 

+27 

— 4 

+5 

+9 

2 

+29 

-1-31 

+26 

+23 
4-15 

+25 

+29 

4-29 

306389 

34  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

1 

+33 

+31 

+12 

+4 

2 

+43 

+27 

+24 

+12 

+8 

+31 

3063S9 

34  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

+33 

+81 

Clot 

Clot 

+20 

277009 

46  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

1 

+40 

+20 

+27 
-1-51 

+37 

+42 

+29 

2 

+65 

+42 

+27 

+25 

+53 

277008 

46  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

Clot 

+37 

+42 

--41 

+34 

277007 

47  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

+27 

—36 

+33 

4-42 

—26 

+8 

272572 

51  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

+31 

+10 

—7 

—12 

— 16 

4-40 

Curare 

+46 

+41 

+33 

+23 

+14 

272572 

51  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

1 

+92 

+84 

+120 

+45 

+39 

+99 

Atrop. 

s. 

2 

+94 

+74 

+51 

+40 

+36 

+73 

Curare 

261770 

50  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

1 

+37 

+20 

+22 

+20 

+20 

+26 

2 

+26 

4-26 

-21 

+20 

—21 

+24 

-t-22 

261766 

54  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

i 

+18 

+25 

4-23 

+15 

—11 

Curare 

2 

+40 

+50 

+45 

+35 

+45 
-L30 

261766 

53  mo. 

Morph. 

s.* 

1 

+32 

H-32 

+25 

+20 

+21 
--30 

2 

+42 

+47 

+35 

+31 

-i-41 

255660 

55  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

1 
2 

+20 
+30 

+6 

+4 

+8 
—9 

0 

—6 

+11 

+8 

254053 

55  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

+57 

+48 

+18 

--14 
--26 

+8 

+42 

251604 

56  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

1 

+26 

+27 

--27 
--49 

+30 

+27 

2 

+43 

+43 

+48 

+48 

+45 

251604 

56  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

+20 

— 6 

+1 

+2 

—3 

+5 

251603 

55  mo. 

Morph. 

s. 

+2r 

—1 

+10 

+19 

+19 

+12 

*  Natural   respiration. 
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The  average  rise  for  the  first  three  periods,  in  those  experiments  where  mor- 
phine alone  was  used  (with  ether  for  operation),  may  be  seen  in  plotted  curve 
No.    1.     The   dots   connected  by   lines    represent   pressures   obtained    from    first 


^  "^  " 

cvi      -.,      \ 

'pi 


^       N       \ 

^crjcV)      COM      CviCV^rQNicsJPQCQ 


Varfica/  fioui-es  =  ^tno/  numbers   of  Htf/uide'tf'-ac'fs 

Curve  Xo.  1. 
injections.  The  separate  dots  represent  pressures  obtained  from  second  injections 
(where  second  injections  were  made),  and  show  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
pressure  from  that  following  the  first  injection.  The  vertical  figures  are  the 
serial  numbers  of  the  fluidextracts.  The  dates  at  the  bottom  show  when  the 
preparations  were  made. 

Five  blood  pressure  experiments  were  carried  out  on  spinal  preparations,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  directions  of  Sherrington. ^^'^  Data  and  results  may  be 
seen  in  Table  C.  tablk  c. 

Blood  Pressure  Records  on  Spinal  Pieparations. 
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s 
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3M 

3  Q 
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a) 

C 

1-1 1. 

OCS 

s 

c 

Is 
£ 
"S 

c 

> 

o 

d 
2 

o  i^o 

w  .  C 

o  o  o 

E..S 

Hi 

cd 

s 

6 

in 

'i 

o 

0)  ^  . 

Co 

4-  5-11 

251603 

8-28-06 

Cat 

3.5 

1 

0.10 

104 

161 

167 

165 

152 

134 

-f60 

3-25-11 

277007 

4-23-07 

Cat 

2.6 

1 
2 

0.08 
0.16 

130 
132 

136 

162 

Clot 
168 

141 

132 

3-18-11 

306389 

5-  3-OS 

Cat 

2.9 

1 
2 

0.15 
0.15 

120 
104 

159 
152 

138 
129 

122 
100 

113 

-1-20 

5-14-11 

316825 

8-24-08 

Cat 

2.6 

1 

0.10 

100 

118 

110 

2 

0.10 

96 

139 

125 

88 

-f21 

3 

0.10 

87 

114 

86 

3-10-11 

411176 

2-  8-11 

Dog 

5.6 

1 

0.08 

138 

153 

158 

151 

158 

+16 

The  results  secured  by  the  blood-pressure  experiments  are  surprising  in  view 
of  the  experience  of  Wood  and  Hofer.    As  may  be  seen  from  the  table  and  from 
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the  chart,  no  definite  information  could  be  obtained  by  this  method,  for  while 
some  of  the  old  samples  failed  to  have  the  desired  pressor  activity,  others  appeared 
to  be  very  active  in  this  respect.  In  most  of  the  experiments  we  followed  the 
procedure  of  Wood  and  Ilofer  and  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  difiference  in 
the  results. 

Cock's-comb  tests  were  carried  out  on  stock  samples  of  fluidextract  (previously 
described).  White  Leghorn  fowls  from  7-10  months  old  were  used  except  in  a 
few  cases  where  otherwise  mentioned.  All  doses  were  calculated  per  kgm.  of 
body  weight.  The  drug  was  injected  into  the  breast  muscles  and  the  fowls  were 
observed  at  intervals  for  one  and  a  half  hours. 

Fowls  having  well  developed  combs,  of  a  deep  red  color  and  thickly  covered 
with  papillse,  have  seemed  to  be  the  most  susceptible,  and  will,  nearly  all  of  them, 
show  the  characteristic  bluing  of  the  comb  provided  the  drug  has  been  given  in 
sufficient  quantity. 

Occasionally,  however,  fowls  are  found  which  will  not  show  a  bluing  of  the 
comb  even  after  receiving  large  doses  of  the  drug.  In  such  chickens  a  blanching 
of  the  comb  usually  results,  although  in  others  there  may  be  almost  no  change 
in  color.  Fowls  of  this  kind  were  excluded.  Some  of  those  used  may  have 
partaken  of  this  tendency  in  a  slight  measure.  Certainly,  some  seemed  more 
resistant  than  others.  In  some,  considerable  blanching  of  the  comb  would  precede 
the  bluing,  while  in  others  the  comb  would  gradually  become  darker  until  a  dis- 
tinct bluing  was  visible  Of  the  fowls  used,  we  made  no  selection  for  any  given 
tests,  but  simply  injected  them  in  the  order  they  happened  to  be  brought  to  the 
laboratory  by  the  assistant. 

Tables  D,  E,  and  F  show  the  results  secured.  In  table  D  the  samples  were 
tested  in  a  dose  of  0.75  c.c. ;  in  table  E  all  samples  failing  to  cause  any  bluing 
when  administered  in  a  dose  of  0.75  c.c.  were  given  in  a  dose  of  1  c.c. ;  in  table  F 
those  failing  to  cause  bluing  in  1  c.c.  were  administered  in  1.5  c.c.  per  kgm. 

The  different  results  are  designated  in  these  tables  as  follows : 

Marked  bluing  =  Where  larger  part  of  comb  was  very  distinctly  blue. 

Very  faint  bluing  =  Where  the  tips  of  points  and  back  tip  were  very  faintly 
though  distinctly  blue. 

Faint  bluing  =  A  stage  between  the  two  preceding. 

Darkening  =  Where  comb  seemed  darkened  but  showed  no  distinct  bluing. 

Blanching  =  Where  blanching  occurred  without  any  darkening  or  bluing. 

TABLE    D. 


Tests  on   St 

Dck  Samples 

of  F.  E.   Ergot  by 
Dose   per  Kgm.   of 

the  Cock's  Comb  Method, 
body   ■weig-ht=:0.75    cc. 

Using  White  Legh 

orns. 

Date  of 

No.   of 

1 

No.  of 

Wt.  in 

test. 

preparation 

When   made. 

fowl. 

Kgms. 

Result. 

11-14-11 

434060 

11-14-11 

203 

1.676 

Marked  bluing 

+ 

10-20-n 

434057 

1         10-20-11 

194* 

1.849 

Faint   bluing 

-f 

10-10-11 

429539 

9-23-11 

183 

1.498 

No    coloring 

O 

10-28-]  1 

429539 

9-23-11 

191* 

1.965 

No   coloring 

o 

11-  7-11 

429539 

9-23-11 

195* 

1.735 

Faint   bluing 

+ 

11-  8-11 

429539 

9-23-11 

186 

1.511 

Faint  bluing 

4- 

11-  7-11 

425456 

9-   4-11 

194* 

1.909 

Blanching 

O 

11-  8-11 

425456 

9-   4-11 

187 

1.250 

No   coloring 

o 

•  Fowl  at  least  one  and  a  half  years  old. 
-fWTiere  bluing  in  any  degree  was  obtained. 
O  No  noticable  bluing. 
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TABLE   D. — (Continued.) 


Date  of 
test. 


No.  of 
preparation. 


When    made. 


Xo.  of 
fowl. 


Wt.  in 
Kgms. 


Result. 


10-10 

3  0-10- 

10-10 

10-11- 

10-11 

10-11- 

10-11 

10-28- 

11 

10-11- 

10-13- 

10-13- 

10-13- 

10-16- 

10-28- 

10-16- 

10-16- 

10-16- 

10-17- 

10-17- 

10-17- 

10-17- 

10-18- 

10-18- 

10-18- 

10-18- 

10-21- 

10-30- 

11-11- 

10-21- 

10-21- 

10-21- 

10-21- 

10-30- 

10-21- 

10-21- 

10-21- 

10-26- 

10-26- 

10-26- 

10-26- 

10-26- 

10-26- 

10-26- 

10-26- 

10-28- 

10-30- 

10-28 

10-30 

10-30 

10-30 

10-30 

10-30 

10-30 

10-SO 

10-30 

10-30 

10-30 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

n. 
11 
11 
11 
n 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

10 
10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

■11 

■11 

n 

11 

■11 

■11 

11 

■11 

11 

■11 

•11 

•11 

•11 

•11 

•11 

■11 

■11 

-11 

-11 

11 

11 

11 

-11 

-11 

11 

11 

11 

-11 

-11 

11 

11 


425453 

421335 

421352 

415333 

415330 

411176 

409575 

409575 

409575 

406559 

401649 

401646 

397483 

393872 

393872 

393869 

386647- 

382975 

382972 

380930 

375495 

375491 

375488 

369507 

361919 

359337 

353756-7-8 

353756-7-8 

353756-7-8 

353728 

351522 

347870 

340670 

340670 

340668 

337592 

337588 

330033 

323359 

323356 

320661 

316822 

316821 

310300 

310298 

306387 

306387 

303460 

303460 

300827 

300824 

294875 

294874 

291699 

289208 

286684 

286682 

280986 

277010 

277009 

272572 

261770 

261766 

25.'i664 

254053 

251604 


8-  8-11 
7-10-11 
6-11-11 
5-18-11 
4-27-11 
3-18-11 
2-10-11 
2-10-11 
2-10-11 
1-19-11 

12-15-10 
11-22-10 
10-24-10 

9-  9-10 
9-  9-10 
8-19-10 
7-17-10 
6-  4-10 

5-  6-10 
4-18-10 
3-  5-10 
2-19-10 
1-28-09 

12-10-09 

11-14-09 

9-12-09 

8-21-09 

8-21-09 

8-21-09 

7-10-09 

6-14-09 

5-13-09 

4-10-09 

4-10-09 

3-22-09 

2-27-09 

1-30-09 

12-23-08 

11-23-08 

10-19-08 

9-20-08 

8-  3-OS 

7-19-08 

6-  7-08 
5-15-08 
4-17-08 
4-17-08 
3-15-08 
3-15-08 
2-  4-08 
1-  4-08 

12-  6-07 

11-23-07 

10-11-07 

9-13-07 

8-17-07 

7-14-07 

6-23-07 

5-23-07 

4-29-07 

3-12-07 

2-26-07 

12-22-06 

10-  8-06 

8-16-06 

8-  3-06 


172 

1.224 

Marked   bluing: 

184 

1.253 

Marked    bluing 

181 

1.231 

Faint   bluing 

169 

.1.293 

Marked    bluing- 

171 

1.207 

Marked    bluing 

173 

1.464 

Marked    bluing 

168 

1.105 

Very  faint  bluing 

192* 

1.912 

Very  faint  bluing 

197* 

1.709 

Darkening 

182 

1.412 

Faint  bluing 

187 

1.425 

Faint  bluing 

186 

1.420 

Marked    bluing 

194 

1.194 

Marked    bluing 

181 

1.189 

No   coloring 

192* 

1.712 

Very  faint  bluing 

172 

1.318 

Marked    bluing 

184 

1.148 

Marked    bluing 

183 

1.438 

Faint   bluing 

186 

1.579 

Marked    bluing 

182 

1.378 

Faint   bluing 

173 

1.458 

Faint   bluing 

171 

1.151 

Very  faint  bluing 

187 

1.400 

Very  faint  bluing 

190 

1.218 

Very  faint  bluing 

189 

1.339 

Very  faint  bluing 

188 

1.231 

Very  faint  bluing 

185 

1.106 

Darkening 

189 

1.385 

No    coloring 

198 

1.565 

No    coloring 

189 

1.327 

Very  faint  bluing 

i          172 

1.304 

Very  faint  bluing 

188 

1.265 

Marked   bluing 

173 

1.341 

Darkening 

188 

1.264 

Darkening 

190 

1.234 

Very  faint  bluing 

187 

1.380 

Darkening 

186 

1.475 

Darkening 

183 

1.480 

Darkening 

173 

1.408 

Very  faint  bluing 

186 

1.423 

Faint   bluing 

185 

1.100 

Darkening 

190 

1.269 

Darkening 

188 

1.292 

Faint  bluing 

187 

1.311 

Darkening 

189 

1.380 

Faint     bluing 

I960 

1.983 

Darkening 

186 

1.372 

No   coloring 

1970 

1.764 

No  coloring 

185 

1.065 

No   coloring 

183 

1.461 

No   coloring 

187 

1.249 

No   coloring 

169 

1  .085 

Very  faint  bluing 

172 

1.306 

No   coloring 

173 

1.319 

No  coloring 

190 

1.200 

No   coloring 

■i92* 

1.822 

No   coloring 

191* 

1.804 

No   coloring 

193* 

1.564 

No   coloring 

187 

1.291 

Darkening 

173 

1.329 

No   coloring 

188 

1.233 

Darkening 

190 

1.114 

Darkening 

189 

1.364 

Darkening 

172 

1.295 

No   coloring 

183 

1.479 

No  coloring 

186 

1.443 

No   coloring 

+ 
+ 

+ 
-f 

+ 

+ 
+ 
o 
+ 
+ 

+ 
o 

-f 
+ 
+ 

A. 

+ 

-+■ 
+ 
+ 

t 

+ 
+ 

+ 

t 

+ 
+ 
o 
o 
+ 
o 
o 

o 

t 

o 
o 

+ 
o 
+ 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
-f 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o  Brown  Leghorn  at  least  one  and  one-half  years  old. 
*  Fowl  at  least  one  and  one-half  years  old. 
-!-=as  above. 
0:=as  above. 

TABLE  E. 

Tests   on   Stock  Samples   of  F.  E.  Ergot  by   the  Cock's  Comb  Method,  Using  White  Leghorns. 

Dose   per   Kgm.    of   body   weight=:l    c.c. 


Date  of 
test. 


No.  of 
preparation. 


When   made. 


No.  of 
fowl. 


Wt.  In 
Kgms. 


Result. 


11-11-11 
11-11-11 
11-11-11 


425456 
409575 
353756-7-8 


9-  4-11 
2-10-11 
8-21-09 


182 
173 

198 


1.394 
1.298 
1.565 


Marked  bluing 
Marked  bluing 
No  coloring 
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TABLE  E. — (Continued.) 


Date  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Wt.  In 

test. 

preparation. 

When    made. 

fowl. 

Kgms. 

Result. 

11-11-11 

353756-7-8 

8-21-09 

186 

1.455 

Very  faint  bluing 

-t- 

11-  7-11 

340670 

4-10-09 

192* 

1.886 

Very  faint  bluing 

t 

11-11-11 

340670 

4-10-09 

188 

1.229 

Marked    bluing- 

11-n-n 

337592 

2-27-09 

187 

1.218 

Darkening 

O 

11-11-11 

337588 

1-30-09 

189 

1.311 

Marked  bluing 

+ 

11-11-11 

330033 

12-23-08 

185 

1.089 

Darkening 

o 

11-11-11 

320661 

9-20-08 

172 

1.216 

Very  faint  bluing 

+ 

11-11-11 

316822 

8-   3-08 

190 

1.117 

Marked  bluing 

t 

11-11-11 

310300 

6-   7-08 

181 

1.298 

Very  faint  bluing 

11-16-11 

306387 

4-17-08 

182 

1.423 

Darkening 

o 

11-16-11 

303460 

3-15-08 

185 

1.145 

Darkening 

u 

11-16-11 

300827 

2-   4-08 

190 

1.060 

Faint  bluing 

-f 

11-16-11 

300824 

1-   4-08 

187 

1.163 

Darkening 

u 

11-16-11 

294874 

11-23-07 

188 

1.173 

Faint   bluing 

-f 

11-16-11 

291699 

10-11-07 

183 

1.504 

Blanching 

o 

11-16-11 

289208 

9-13-07 

181 

1.276 

Darkening 

o 

11-16-11 

286684 

8-17-07 

186 

1.452 

Faint   bluing 

t 

11-16-1  1 

286682 

7-14-07 

189 

1.262 

Marked    bluing 

11-16-11 

280986 

6-23-07 

191* 

1.567 

Very  faint  bluing 

+ 

11-16-11 

277010 

5-23-07 

173 

1.218 

Very  faint  bluing 

+ 

11-16-11 

277009 

4-29-07 

172 

1.293 

Darkening 

o 

11-16-11 

272572 

3-12-07 

192* 

1.687 

Blanching 

o 

11-lS-ll 

261770 

2-26-07 

200 

1.376 

Blanching 

o 

11-18-11 

261766 

12-26-06 

199 

1.793 

Very  faint  bluing 

-+- 

11-18-11 

255664 

10-    8-06 

219 

1.351 

Darkening 

o 

11-18-11 

254053 

8-16-06 

220 

1.390 

Darkening 

(J 

11-18-11 

251604 

8-   3-06 

198 

1.715 

Darkening 

o 

*  Fowl  at  least  one  and  a  half  years  old. 
-|-=Bluing  in  any  degree. 
0=No   noticable   bluing. 

TABLE    F. 

Tests   on   Stock  Samples  of  F.  E.   Ergot  by   the  Cock's  Comb  Method,  Using  White  Leghorns. 
Dose  per  Kgm.  of  body  weight=1.5  c.c. 


No.   of 

No.   of 

Wt.  in 

Date. 

preparation. 

When   made. 

fowl. 

Kgms. 

Result. 

11-22-11 

337592 

2-27-09 

188 

1.210 

Very  faint  bluing    + 

11-22-1 1 

330033 

12-23-08 

187 

1.206 

Darkening                    O 

11-22-11 

306387 

4-17-08 

220 

1.423 

Very  faint  bluing    -4- 

11-22-11 

303460 

3-15-08 

200 

1.359 

Very  faint  bluing     -|- 

11-22-11 

300824 

1-   4-08 

202 

1.522 

Very  faint  bluing    -t- 

11-22-11 

291699 

10-11-07 

173 

1.260 

No   coloring                O 

11-22-11 

289208 

9-13-07 

189 

1.297 

Darkening                    O 

11-22-11 

277009 

4-29-07 

186 

1.532 

Very  faint  bluing    + 

11-22-11 

272572 

3-12-07 

182 

1.430 

No  coloring                O 

11-22-11 

261770 

2-26-07 

190 

1.089 

Darkening                    O 

11-22-11 

255664 

10-   8-06 

181 

1.298 

Very  faint  bluing    4- 

11-22-11 

254053 

8-16-06 

172 

1.366 

Very  faint  bluing     -|- 

11-22-11 

251604 

8-   3-06 

183 

1.568 

No   coloring                O 

-f— Bluing  in  any  degree. 
0=No   noticable   bluing. 

Curve  2  was  plotted  from  the  results  given  in  Tables  D,  E,  and  F  and  shows  the 
response  of  fowls  to  the  different  doses  of  the  fluidextracts. 

The  gaps  are  due  to  the  fact  that  preparations  corresponding  to  those  numbers 
did  not  cause  bluing  in  a  dose  of  1.5  c.c.  per  kilo,  that  being  the  largest  dose  used 
in  this  series. 


TESTS  OF   MIXED  SAMPLES  MADE  FROM   STOCK  SAMPLES  BV   THE   COCK  S   CuMF. 
METHOD.  USING  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Sixty  of  the  stock  lot  samples  previously  tested  individually  were  divided  into 
five  groups  of  twelve  each.  A  mixed  sample  was  made  from  each  group.  Since 
the  individual   samples   were  taken,   one   for  each   month,   extending  back   over 
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Curve  No.  2. 

approximately  sixty  months,  each  mixed  sample  represented  the  lots  made  during 
a  given  year.  The  sample  from  the  oldest  group  was  labeled  1,  the  next  2,  3,  4, 
and  5  respectively.    Data  and  results  may  be  seen  in  table  G,  or  plotted  in  curve  3. 

TABLE     G. 


Date  of 

Sample 

No.  of 

Wt.   in 

test. 

and  age. 

fowl. 

Kgms. 

Dose  per  Kgm. 

Result. 

11-14-11 

1. 

202 

1.469 

0.75  c.c. 

No  coloring               O 

11-22-11 

Preparations 

198 

1.704 

0.75   c.c. 

Blanching                   O 

11-18-11 

from 

233 

1.865 

1.00  c.c. 

Darkening                  O 

12-  5-11 

8-   3-06 

199 

1.953 

1.25  c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing   -I- 

12-  5-11 

to 

224 

1.368 

1.25  c.c. 

Darkening                  O 

12-   9-11 

9-13-07 

223 

1.850 

1.25  c.c. 

Darkening                   O 

11-28-11 

inclusive 

226 

1.586 

1 . 5     c.c. 

Faint  bluing             + 

12-12-11 

202 

1.558 

1.5     c.c. 

Darkening                   O 

12-12-11 

225 

1.793 

1 . 5     c.c. 

No  coloring               O 

12-21-11 

201 

1.450 

1 . 5     c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing   -f- 

12-21-11 

237 

1.437 

1.5     c.c. 

No  coloring                O 

12-21-11 

220 

1.475 

1.63  c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing   -f 

12-21-11 

187 

1.392 

1.63  c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing  -f- 

12-21-11 

226 

1.500 

1.63  c.c. 

Darkening                   O 

12-15-11 

203 

1.796 

1.75  c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing  4- 
Faint  bluing            4- 

12-21-11 

204 

1.371 

1.75  c.c. 

11-14-11 

2. 

201 

1.507 

0.75   c.c. 

Darkening                  O 

11-14-11 

Preparations 

226 

1.726 

0.75  c.c. 

Darkening                  O 

11-18-11 

from 

222 

1.396 

1.00  c.c. 

Darkening                  O 

12-   6-11 

10-11-07 

223 

1.907 

1.00  c.c. 

Darkening                  O 

12-   6-11 

to 

198 

1.725 

1.00   c.c. 

Blanching                   O 

12-   9-11 

9-20-08 

219 

1.397 

1.00  c.c. 

Xo  coloring                O 

12-12-11 

inclusive 

204 

1.478 

1.25  c.c. 

Verv  faint  blulns"    -*- 

12-15-11 

202 

1.418 

1.25  c.c. 

Faint  bluing             -I- 

12-15-11 

226 

1.514 

1.25  c.c. 

Darkening                   O 

12-28-11 

222 

1.398 

1.50  c.c. 

Faint  bluing             -|- 

12-12-11 

199 

1.916 

1.50  c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing  4- 
Very  faint  bluing  -j- 

12-12-11 

237 

1.541 

1.50  c.c. 

12-   6-11 

3. 

200 

1.348 

0.50  c.c. 

Darkening                 O 

12-   6-11 

Preparations 

202 

1.559 

0.63  c.c. 

Darkening                  O 

12-   9-11 

from 

226 

1.558 

0.63   c.c. 

Xo  coloring               O 

11-14-11 

10-19-08 

200 

1.418 

0.75   c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing   + 

11-22-11 

to 

202 

1.721 

0.75   c.c. 

Faint  bluing             -)- 

12-12-11 

9-12-09 

200 

1.493 

0.75  c.c. 

Darkening                  O 

12-1?-11 

inclusive 

226 

1.550 

0.75   c.c. 

X'^o  coloring               O 

12-15-11 

223 

1.841 

0.87  c.c. 

Xo  coloring               O 

12-15-11 

224 

1.384 

0.87  c.c. 

Xo  coloring               O 

12-21-11 

225 

1.764 

0.87   c.c. 

Darkening                  O 

12-21-11 

223 

1.878 

0.87  c.c. 

Darkening                   O 

12-21-11 

182 

1.689 

0.87   c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing   + 

11-18-11 

201 

1.477 

1.00  c.c. 

Faint  bluing             4- 

12-21-11 

219 

1.327 

1.00  c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing   4- 

12-21-11 

224 

1.419 

1.00  c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing   -j- 
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TABLE   G. — (Continued.) 


Date  of 

Sample 

No.  of 

Wt.   in 

test. 

and  age. 

fowl. 

Kgms. 

Dose  per  Kgiii.  | 

Result. 

12-  6-11 

4. 

226 

1.576 

0.5 

c.c. 

No  coloring:               O 

12-  6-11 

Preparations 

225 

1.806 

0.5 

c.c. 

No  coloring               O 

12-  9-11 

from 

224 

1.355 

0.63 

c.c. 

Darkening                  O 

12-15-11 

11-14-09 

225 

1.739 

0.63 

c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing   -f- 

12-15-11 

to 

187 

1.333 

0.63 

c.c. 

Darkening                  O 

12-21-11 

10-24-10 

229 

1.193 

0.63 

c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing   -f 

12-21-11 

199 

1.908 

0.63 

c.c. 

No  coloring                O 

12-21-11 

inclusive 

199 

1.738 

0.75 

c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing   -- 
Very  faint  bluing   -- 

11-22-11 

225 

1.933 

0.75 

c.c. 

11-18-11 

221 

1.566 

1.00 

c.c. 

Marked  bluing 

12-   6-11 

5. 

203 

1.775 

0.5 

c.c. 

No  coloring                O 

12-   6-11 

Preparations 

219 

1.387 

0.5 

c.c. 

No  coloring               O 

12-   9-11 

from 

225 

1.744 

0.63 

c.c. 

Darkening                  O 

12-15-11 

11-22-10 

201 

1.429 

0.63 

c.c. 

No  coloring               O 

12-15-11 

to 

219 

1.367 

0.63 

c.c. 

No  coloring               O 

12-21-11 

10-20-11 

186 

1.669 

0.63 

c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing    + 

12-21-11 

inclusive 

228 

1.465 

0.63 

c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing   -t- 

11-14-11 

198 

1.760 

0.75 

c.c. 

Very  faint  bluing   -- 

11-22-11 

201 

1.473 

0.75 

c.c. 

Faint    bluing 

11-18-11 

203 

1.647 

1.00 

c.c. 

Marked  bluing     •    -- 

From  an  examination  of  Table  D,  it  is  seen  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
samples  back  to  April  10,  1909  (that  is,  two  years  and  six  months),  seem  to  cause 
bluing  of  the  comb  in  a  dose  of  0.75  c.c.  per  kgm.    From  that  time  back,  of  the  31 


No^ 


to-  I9-08 
to 


frorr, 
10-11-07 


A/o./. 
t-a-ob 

to 
f-/3-OJ 


T/i/i  curne.  sAotVj  i^e,  omoi^nf  of  "tne.  Jiff ertrti'  mix ec/  ■som/o/ej    of  f/uic/o/tracf   of    trjof' 
rt^uirfi:^  /e  aroi/t^ce.   ^/uina  of  'thi/  cock's  corn/i  Oufife-  p/o'ffe'c/  fr-om   TahJo,  G. 

Curve  Xo.  3. 


samples  tested,  only  six  had  any  visible  effect  upon  the  comb  when  given  in  this 
dose. 

From  Table  E,  it  may  be  seen  that,  w'ith  quite  a  number  of  exceptions,  there 
is  no  distinct  evidence  of  diminished  strength  until  April  29,  1907  (sample  No. 
277009),  or  about  four  years  and  six  months. 

Table  F  does  not  give  information  of  any  value,  because  the  sample  five  years 
old  gave  as  much  bluing  in  the  dose  of  1.5  c.c.  as  did  the  one  only  two  years  old. 

The  results  given  in  Table  G  are,  we  believe,  the  ones  of  most  value.    By  mixing 
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together  all  of  the  samples  of  one  year,  variations  of  individual  samples  become 
less  important  and  the  resulting  diminution  in  the  number  of  preparations  enables 
fairly  accurate  comparison  of  strength. 

For  mixture  No.  1,  we  may  put  the  effective  dose  at  1.75  c.c. ;  or,  may  say  that 
a  mixture  of  preparations  about  four  and  one-half  years  old  causes  bluing  of  the 
cock's  comb  Avhen  given  in  that  dose.  Mixture  No.  2  approximately  three  and 
one-half  years  old,  produced  about  the  same  effect  when  given  in  a  dose  of  1.5  c.c. 
Mixture  No.  3,  about  two  and  one-half  years  old,  produces  bluing  in  a  dose  of 
1.00  c.c;  while  mixture  No.  4,  about  one  and  one-half  years  old.  and  mixture 
No.  5,  about  six  months  old,  were  effective  in  a  dose  of  0.75  c.c.  The  last  two 
mixtures  showed  an  almost  identical  degree  of  activity,  so  far  as  we  could 
determine,  and  it  is  exceptional  to  find  a  fresh  preparation  that  will  cause  bluing 
in  a  smaller  dose  than  this.  Edmunds  and  Hale*  find  that  1  c.c.  of  a  fresh  fluid- 
extract  of  ergot  per  kgm.  fowl  should  cause  distinct  bluing  of  the  comb,  and 
suggest  that  5  mgms.  of  ergotoxine  phosphate  be  considered  equivalent  to .2  c.c.  of 
such  a  fluidextract.  On  our  chickens,  we  have  found  that  our  effective  dose  of 
0.75  c.c.  is  about  equivalent  to  1.87  mgms.  of  ergotoxine  phosphate;  or.  in  other 
words,  samples  of  fluidextract  of  ergot  two  years  old  possess  an  activity  approxi- 
mately equal  to  this  provisional  standard. 

The  mixture  two  and  one-half  years  old  had  to  be  given  in  a  dose  33  1-3  per 
cent,  larger ;  the  three  and  a  half  year  old  mixture  had  to  be  given  in  a  dose  100 
per  cent,  larger;  while  the  four  and  one-half  year  old  mixture  was  eft'ective  only 
in  a  dose  about  133  per  cent,  larger  than  the  mixtures  made  up  of  comparatively 
fresh  preparations. 

As  we  have  said,  inferences  as  to  the  exact  rate  of  deterioration  can  be  drawn 
from  these  experiments  only  on  the  assumption  of  an  initial  activity  the  same  for 
all  preparations.  This  is,  of  course,  not  justified,  but  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the 
large  number  of  preparations  examined  affords  ground  for  making  approxima- 
tions as  to  the  keeping  quality  of  the  fluidextract  of  ergot.  It  would  seem  to  us 
that,  if  the  cock's-comb  method  is  considered  reliable,  preparations  of  the  fluid- 
extract  of  ergot  kept  in  well- stoppered,  small  vials  under  ordinary  conditions  will 
retain  their  activity  practically  unaltered  for  at  least  two  or  two  and  one-half 
years,  but  from  this  time  on  there  is  an  appreciable  deterioration  which,  at  the 
end  of  four  or  five  years,  would  necessitate  the  administration  of  more  than 
double  the  dose  in  order  to  secure  the  same  effect  as  from  a  fresh  preparation. 
It  is  probable  that  deterioration  is  taking  place  from  the  time  of  manufacture,  but 
in  the  samples  examined  by  us,  this  did  not  become  evident  under  two  and  a  half 
years. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested  that  commercial  preparations  of  ergot  should 
bear  the  date  when  tested,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  such  procedure  would  be  of 
value  only  when  information  is  possessed  concerning  the  probable  rate  of  deteri- 

*  These  authors  do  not  state  distinctly  that  the  dose  was  per  kgm.,  but  from  the  context  we 
assume  this. 
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oration.     The  experiments  which  we  report  are  suggestive,  but  we  hope  that 
others  will  take  up  the  investigation  so  that  a  definite  conclusion  can  be  reached. 

Phakmacologic.^l  Laboratory  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THE  BACON  BILL.* 


GEO.    F.    PAYNE. 


"To  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Aledical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the  Medical  Corps,  shall  con- 
stitute the  enlisted  per.sonnel  of  the  Medical  Corps  now  authorized  by  law,  and 
shall  consist  of  sergeants  major,  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  month ;  sergeants,  first 
class,  at  sixty-five  dollars  per  month  ;  sergeants,  at  thirty-six  dollaars  per  month ; 
corporals,  at  twenty-four  dollars  per  month  ;  cooks,  at  thirty  dollars  per  month  ; 
privates,  first  class,  at  twenty-one  dollars  per  month ;  and  privates,  at  sixteen 
dollars  per  month,  with  such  increase  for  length  of  service  and  other  allowances 
as  are  or  may  hereafter  be  established  by  law." 

The  purpose  of  this  Bill  is  to  remedy  as  far  as  possible  the  present  and  long 
standing  condition  which  makes  it  actually  impossible  to  secure  for  the  IMedical 
Department  the  class  of  men  necessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of  duties 
connected  with  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  sanitary  service  in  general.  Inasmuch 
as  all  branches  of  the  Army  are  practically  in  competition  with  each  other  for 
men  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications,  it  is  obvious  that  efficiency  can  only 
be  maintained  by  offering  equal  opportunities  for  advancement  in  all  branches,  or, 
as  in  this  case,  by  a  compensatory  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  in  those  branches 


^'Indexed  as  S.  5725,  and  as  H.  R.  22263,  62d  Congress,  2d  Session. 
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in  wRich  the  non-commissioned  grades  are  relatively  few  in  number  as  compared 
with  other  corps. 

Prior  to  the  Act  of  May  11,  1908,  the  privates  first  class  of  the  Hospital  Corps 
received  $5.00  per  month  more  than  privates  of  the  line  of  the  Army.  It  appears 
to  have  been  recognized  by  Congress  that  the  work  of  the  Hospital  Corps  was  not 
only  arduous  and  confining,  but  that,  involving  as  it  does  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  the  compounding  of  drugs,  etc.,  it  was  extremely  technical  and  respon- 
sible, and  that  to  secure  the  class  of  men  who  met,  the  requirements  indicated,  it 
was  necessary  to  offer  some  better  inducement  than  the.  pay  of  a  private  soldier. 
The  Act  of  May  11,  1908,  gave  no  increase  in  pay  to  the  privates  first  class, 
Hospital  Corps,  while  the  pay  of  other  soldiers  was  increased  from  20  to  80  per 
cent,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Hospital  Corps.  The  Hospital  Corps  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  what  are  known  as  the  "Staff  Departments  of  the  Army."  In  all 
of  these  Departments  the  privates  first  class,  it  is  true,  receive  also  $18.00  per 
month.  In  all  of  them,  however,  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  strength  have  the 
grade  of  corporal  at  $24.00  per  month  on  first  enlistment,  while  in  the  Hospital 
Corps  the  proportion  of  corporals  to  the  total  strength  is  but  1.42  per  cent.  Plainly 
therefore  the  opportunity  for  advancement  for  the  privates  of  this  Corps  are 
about  ten  times  less  than  in  other  staff  departments.  In  actual  figures  the  differ- 
ence against  the  Hospital  Corps  amounts  to  the  loss  of  400  corporals ;  there  being 
in  this  Corps  but  50  corporals  (or  1.42^c  of  its  total),  while  on  the  basis  which 
prevails  in  other  staffs — the  Signal  Corps  for  example  (12.88%) — there  would 
be  450.  It  requires  no  elaborate  argument  to  show  that  the  loss  of  promotion 
which  would  be  possible  with  450  corporals  has  a  most  serious  effect  on  the  class 
of  men  who  enlist  for  the  lower  grades^those  of  private  and  private  first  class. 
To  a  great  extent  the  Hospital  Corps  is  now  compelled  to  accept  men  who  realize 
their  inability  to  make  good  in  other  branches  where  the  prospects  of  advance- 
ment being  so  much  better,  there  is  a  far  wider  field  from  which  to  make  a  selec- 
tion. It  follows  therefore  that  unless  legislation  be  enacted  which  will  give  to  the 
Hospital  Corps  the  same  proportionate  number  of  corporals  as  in  other  corps, 
that  there  must  be  some  compensatory  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  privates  first 
class.  The  increase  requested  is  $3.00  per  month,  which  will  make  the  pay  of  this 
grade  $21.00  instead  of  $18.00.  It  is  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  farrier,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  cares  for  sick  mules  and  horses,  now 
receives  $21.00,  a  higher  rate  than  that  now  paid  the  Hospital  Corps  privates,  first 
class,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer,  cares  for  the  sick  soldier  or 
officer.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  numerous  ratings  and  qualifications  by  which 
the  soldier  in  other  branches  may  add  from  $2.00  to  $9.00  per  month  to  his  pay, 
which  are  not  obtainable  and  are  not  allowed  to  the  Hospital  Corps. 

The  sergeants  of  the  Hospital  Corps  now  actually  receive  less  pay  than  any 
other  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  same  grade  in  any  branch  of  the  service. 
Their  flat  pay  is  $30.00  per  month,  without  the  opportunity  to  qualify  in  marks- 
manship, gunnery,  or  so-called  special  ratings,  as  in  other  branches ;  these  quali- 
fications add  from  $2.00  to  $9.00  per  month  to  the  flat  pay  of  sergeants  in  all 
other  branches.  In  the  Signal  and  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  the  sergeant  and  second 
class  electrician  sergeant  respectively,  who  may  fairly  be  compared  with  the 
sergeants  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  receive  $36.00  flat  pay. 
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To  obtain  the  position  of  sergeant  in  the  Hospital  Corps  the  soldier  is  required 
to  qualify  in  a  written  examination  in  pharmacy,  materia  medica,  care  of  sick, 
elementary  hygiene,  arithmetic,  minor  surgery  and  hygiene  and  is,  in  addition, 
examined  orally  in  army  regulations,  nursing,  practical  pharmacy,  clerical  work, 
drill,  minor  surgery,  including  extraction  of  teeth.  In  other  branches,  an  exam- 
ination of  relatively  equal  scope  and  difificulty  is  required  only  of  sergeants  and 
second  class  electrician  sergeants  of  the  Signal  and  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  and 
their  pay  is  $36.00  as  compared  with  $30.00  of  the  Hospital  Corps  sergeants. 

The  duties  of  the  Hospital  Corps  sergeants  are  arduous,  confining  and  respon- 
sible. In  the  compounding  of  prescriptions,  alone,  he  assumes  a  responsibility 
which  merits  adequate  remuneration.  In  the  pay  increase  of  1908  sergeants  of 
infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  received  an  increase  of  65%,  the  sergeants  of  the 
Hospital  Corps  received  an  increase  of  20%.  It  is  proposed  in  accompanying  Bill 
to  pay  the  sergeants  of  the  H.  C.  $36.00,  as  in  the  case  of  Signal  Corps  sergeants 
and  second  class  electrician  sergeants.  Considering  the  long  hours  of  duty  and 
nature  of  the  work  devolving  upon  them,  it  is  believed  that  the  proposed  equaliza- 
tion is  not  only  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  sick,  but  also  just  to  the  Corps. 

The  grade  of  sergeants  major  at  $75.00 — corresponding  to  that  of  master  signal 
electrician  and  master  electrician — is  created  by  this  Bill,  with  the  object  of  placing 
the  Hospital  Corps  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  other  branches  and  offering  to  the 
non-commissioned  officers  of  this  branch  opportunities  equal  to  those  obtainable 
in  others.  This  course  is  necessary  if  the  Medical  Department  is  to  secure  its 
quota  of  the  best  and  most  desirable  soldiers.  At  the  larger  hospitals  it  is  neces- 
sar}%  as  there  will  be  found  five  or  six  sergeants  first  class  all  receiving  the  same 
rate  of  pay,  although  the  senior  carries  the  responsibility  for  his  juniors.  The 
work  of  such  a  man  requires  highly  technical  training  and  considerable  ability; 
such  men  will  not  at  present  enlist  in  the  Hospital  Corps  because  they  realize  the 
better  opportunities  open  to  them  in  other  branches.  The  grade  of  pharmacist 
exists  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  at  a  far  higher  rate  than 
that  proposed  for  the  Army.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  Army  Signal  Corps, 
in  which  the  average  rates  of  pay  for  co-existing  grades  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
Hospital  Corps,  has  3.4%  of  the  master  signal  electrician  grade  at  $75.00  per 
month.  With  a  like  proportion,  the  Hospital  Corps  should  have  120  of  such  a 
grade;  it  is,  however,  proposed  that  there  shall  be  but  30  sergeants  major  at  $75.00 
per  month. 

An  increase  of  $15.00  per  month  (from  $50.00  to  $65.00)  is  proposed  for  the 
sergeants  first  class.  The  proposed  rate  equals  that  of  the  engineer  in  the  coast 
artiller}-.  A\'hat  has  been  said  about  the  qualifications,  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  sergeants  of  the  Hospital  Corps  applies  with  greater  force  to  the  sergeants 
first  class.  The  latter  are  selected  by  competitive  and  searching  examinations  from 
the  best  qualified  sergeants ;  they  perform  the  duties  of  pharmacists,  clerks,  store- 
keepers, disciplinarians,  anesthetists  and  are  practically  continually  on  dutv  and 
at  work.  The  sick  soldier  is  sick  quite  as  much  at  night  as  during  the  day  and  it 
is  the  function  of  the  sergeants  first  class  and  sergeants  to  nurse  and  supervise  the 
nursing  of  the  sick.  The  sergeants  first  class  are  practically  the  house  surgeons, 
pharmacists  and  chief  nurse  combined,  of  our  military  hospitals. 

Alone  of  all  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Armv,  the  sergeants  first  class  are 
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subject  to  re-examination  professionally  every  three  years.  This  fact  alone 
compels  these  men  to  devote  to  study  the  majority  of  the  few  hours  of  spare  time 
which  others  can  devote  to  amusement.  Under  present  conditions,  the  sergeants 
first  class  are  all  on  the  same  level  of  pay;  there  is  no  reward  for  exceptional 
qualifications  of  merit.  In  this  respect  the  Hospital  Corps  differs  from  any  other 
branch  of  the  Army  and  with  a  most  unfavorable  result. 

The  duties  of  the  Hospital  Corps  in  the  field  are  even  more  arduous  than  in 
garrison.  The  work  of  driving  an  ambulance  filled  with  sick  is,  for  example, 
quite  as  important  as  driving  a  wagon  loaded  with  forage.  Yet  the  wagon  driver 
receives  $40.00,  if  a  civilian,  and  $21.00  if  a  soldier;  while  the  Hospital  Corps 
private  receives  but  $16.00  or  $18.00. 

In  the  Navy  the  first  class  Hospital  apprentice  corresponding  to  first  class 
private  Hospital  Corps,  receives  $33.00  as  compared  with  $18.00  in  the  Army. 
The  rates  of  pay  provided  for  in  attached  bill  are  those  recommended  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  in  his  last  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  represent  what  must  be  considered  as  expert  and  authoritative  opinion  as  to 
the  degree  of  improvement  necessary  to  better  present  conditions. 

The  privates  of  today  are  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  future ;  it  is  a 
military  axiom  that  good  non-commissioned  officers — men  trained  in  their  specific 
duties — are  absolutely  necessary  for  military  efficiency.  It  follows  that  if  the 
Hospital  Corps  cannot  obtain  good  material  for  privates  the  quality  of  its  non- 
commissioned officers  will  decline.  The  private  soldier  seeks  and  obtains  his 
reward  to  non-commissioned  rank — that  of  corporal,  sergeant,  etc.,  and  without 
some  improvement  in  the  pay  of  those  and  other  grades,  it  is  evident  that  men 
competent  to  become  non-commissioned  officers  will  not  enter  the  Hospital  Corps. 

The  soldier,  whether  officer  or  enlisted  man,  has  practically  no  voice  in  the 
selection  of  his  nurse  or  pharmacist;  the  national  government  provides  both  and 
whether  skilfull  or  otherwise,  the  soldier  must  perforce  be  content.  The  function 
of  the  nurse  and  of  the  pharmacist  are  too  responsible  to  be  entrusted  to  men  of  a 
low  order  of  intelligence  or  who  lack  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  their 
duties.  It  is  a  matter  of  official  record  in  the  War  Department,  as  reported  by 
numerous  medical  officers,  whose  interests  are  purely  professional  and  humani- 
tarian, that  the  morals  and  quality  of  the  Hospital  Corps  is  a  progressively 
declining  factor.    The  outcome  is  obvious  and  requires  no  comment. 

Following  the  custom  in  all  branches  of  the  Army,  it  is  proposed  to  change  the 
designation  Hospital  Corps  to  Medical  Corps.  The  Hospital  Corps  is  the  only 
branch  in  which  the  soldier  belongs  to  one  corps  and  the  officer  who  immediately 
commands  him  to  another.  The  present  arrangement  has  nothing  to  commend  it 
and  much  to  criticise.  It  is  unwieldy,  administratively  cumbersome  and  inhibits 
the  development  of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  maintained  in  other  branches. 

The  National  Guard  under  certain  conditions  becomes  an  actual  portion  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  the  above  arguments  apply  with  equal  force  to  its 
members,  hence  the  pharmacists  of  the  whole  country  are  deeply  interested.  This 
matter  is  a  serious  one  for  even  during  actual  hostilities  more  men  die  in  the 
United  States  Army  from  Sickness  than  from  the  missiles  of  the  enemy,  which 
shows  how  very  important  is  the  promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Hospital  Corps. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  COLLECTING  EVIDENCE  CONCERNING  THE  NEWER 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 


A  paper  under  the  above  title  by  F.  E.  Stewart,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Patents  and  Trademarks  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  of  the  Pa.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  was  published  in  The  Medical  Herald  for  January,  1912.  The  author 
asserts  that  during  the  past  thirty  years,  tens  of  thousands  of  alleged  new 
remedies  have  been  introduced  by  advertising  and  not  more  than  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  of  them  have  proved  of  any  therapeutic  value.  The  author  goes 
on  to  say : 

"This  introduction  represents  hundreds  of  thousands  of  useless  experiments 
upon  the  sick  by  physicians  in  private  and  hospital  practice,  and  many  times  that 
number  by  the  self-medicating  public.  No  one  has  profited  by  this  so-called  'new 
remedy'  business,  except  the  manufacturers  and  the  press — medical,  pharma- 
ceutical, secular  and  religious.  The  public,  disgusted  by  this  state  of  affairs,  has 
lost  faith  in  doctors  and  drugs  and  is  turning  to  drugless  systems  of  therapy  for 
relief. 

'"The  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  have  been  impoverished  by  it 
and  their  prestige  seriously  injured  in  public  esteem.  The  public  has  suffered  by 
it  in  health  and  finance.  There  is  no  use  of  trying  to  put  the  blame  on  anybody 
for  all  parties  to  the  transaction  are  at  fault.  The  medical  profession  is  at  fault 
because  this  condition  of  affairs  could  never  have  occurred  if  the  profession  as 
custodians  of  the  materia  medica  had  been  true  to  its  obligations  toward  the 
public.  The  pharmaceutical  profession  is  at  fault  because  instead  of  making  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  invasion  of  the  pharmaceutic  field  by  persons  who 
desired  to  exploit  it  dishonestly  for  financial  gain  the  profession  virtually  went 
into  the  same  business.  The  public  is  at  fault  because  it  did  not  pass  and  enforce 
proper  laws  to  make  such  exploitation  of  the  sick  impossible. 

"The  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  throwing  the  materia  medica  overboard  and 
resorting  to  drugless  cults.  It  is  to  be  found  in  standardizing  the  materia  medica 
and  rendering  drugs  instruments  of  precision. 

"How  shall  this  be  accomplished?  The  answer  is,  by  a  co-operative  investiga- 
tion in  which  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  press  take  part." 

The  author  defines  his  meaning  of  drug  standardization  in  the  following  terms : 

"Drug  standardization  consists  of  fixing  a  nomenclature  for  drugs  and  prepara- 
tions ;  it  consists  of  determining  methods  for  insuring  uniformity  in  composition 
and  physiological  action  and  therapeutic  effect;  it  consists  in  adjusting  finished 
products  to  fixed  standards  and  in  devising  means  for  keeping  them  there  for  a 
sufiicient  length  of  time  to  permit  their  proper  application  as  therapeutic  agents  ; 
it  consists  in  reducing  this  knowledge  to  law  and  embodying  it  in  system  and  then 
teaching  it  in  medical  and  pharmaceutical  colleges,  universities  and  journals. 

"But  this  knowledge  cannot  be  taught  until  it  is  acquired.  How  then,  is  it  to 
be  acquired? 

"The  knowledge  of  medicine  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  practice  of  the  medical 
arts  and  by  the  publication  of  the  results  of  experience  by  those  engaged  in  that 
practice. 

"Progress  in  the  knowledge  of  materia  medica  is  dependent  upon  the  practice 
of  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  pharmacognosy,  pharmacy,  pharmacodynamics, 
therapydynamics  and  pharmacotherapy." 

The  history  of  the  "Working  Bulletin  System"  was  then  given.  The  system 
was  devised  by  the  author  in  1881  as  part  of  a  plan  for  an  investigation  of  the 
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materia  medica  of  the  world  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute — a 
government  institution  at  Washington  for  the  free  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Included  in  the  plan  was  "the  founding  of  'Scientific  Departments'  by  the  great 
manufacturing  houses,  the  same  to  be  manned  by  pharmacognocists,  pharmacists, 
biologists,  and  chemists,  thus  bringing  the  manufacturers  into  cooperation  with 
the  professions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  bringing  both  professions  into 
close  and  harmonious  relations." 

Dr.  Stewart  relates  how  this  plan  of  drug  standardization  w^as  opposed  by  the 
so-called  "patent"  or  "proprietary"  medicine  business,  against  which  he  has  been 
waging  continuous  warfare  ever  since  in  consequence.  In  referring  to  this  busi- 
ness and  its  protection  under  patent  and  trademark  law  s  he  says : 

"Conditions  existing  in  the  materia  medica  supply  business  in  relaton  to  patents 
and  trademarks  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  business  for  a  moment. 
Suppose  Bessemer  had  attempted  to  monopolize  the  name  'Bessemer  steel'  as  a 
trademark  after  the  patent  for  his  process  had  expired.  How  long  would  the 
steel  manufacturers  have  tolerated  such  a  monopoly?  Yet,  some  of  the  great 
chemical  and  pharmacal  houses  are  advocating  just  such  a  monopoly.  Suppose 
the  inventors  of  pens,  paint,  paper,  needles  and  pins,  linen,  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  and  all  other  inventions,  had  claimed  that  they  owned  the  exclusive 
right  to  make  these  products,  that  such  rights  belonged  to  them  naturally,  that 
they  were  protected  in  these  rights  by  the  common  law,  that  others  entering  the 
field  were  invading  their  natural  rights,  that  all  products  of  the  same  kind  were 
fraudulent  substitutions,  that  they,  the  inventors  not  only  owned  the  inventions 
themselves,  but  also  owned  the  names  of  the  inventions.  Would  not  their  claims 
have  been  considered  absurd?  And  yet  these  are  the  arguments  used  by  the 
so-called  proprietary^  medicine  interests  in  supporting  their  claims  to  monopoly. 
Under  such  a  system  of  monopoly  applied  to  all  inventions,  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion would  have  been  impossible.  The  whole  world  would  have  been  owned  by  an 
aristocracy  of  inventors  and  the  people  in  the  world  would  have  been  their  slaves. 
or,  the  latter  being  in  the  majority,  would  have  arisen  in  their  might  and  put  an 
,end  to  the  monopolists  as  well  as  to  the  monopolies.  The  object  of  the  patent  law 
is  to  promote  progress  in  science  and  the  useful  arts,  that  of  the  trade-mark  law 
to  protect  honest  manufacturers  and  the  public  from  the  fraudulent  substitution 
of  one  brand  of  goods  for  another.  The  patent  law  grants  a  seventeen-year 
monopoly  to  inventors  of  new  and  useful  inventions.  The  trade-mark  law  is  not 
intended  to  create  or  foster  monopoly,  but  to  promote  legitimate  competition.  The 
two  laws  really  have  nothing  in  common,  but  the  so-called  proprietary  people  are 
attempting  under  the  guise  of  trade-mark  legislation  to  create  a  new  patent  system 
by  which  inventors  of  nothing  but  names  may  obtain  commercial  control  over 
their  products  far  more  restrictive  than  obtainable  by  the  patent  law." 

The  author  believes  that  the  proper  interpretation  and  application  of  the  patent 
law  to  materia  medica  inventions  and  the  use  of  trademarks  to  distinguish  brands 
of  open  formula  materia  medica  products,  would  aid,  rather  than  hinder  the 
scientific  classification  and  standardization  of  the  newer  materia  medica.  He 
believes  that  wide  and  unprejudiced  discussion  of  every  alleged  new  invention 
is  necessary  for  its  proper  classification,  and  that  such  discussion  should  be 
carried  on  in  medical  and  pharmaceutical  societies  and  in  the  reading  columns  of 
the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  press.  He  points  out  the  difficulties  of  securing 
such  discussion  in  journals  which  accept  advertisements  concerning  the  products 
referred  to.     In  his  opinion  the  organization  of  a  strong  central  board  of  control, 
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in  which  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  and  manufacturing  houses 
and  press  are  represented  would  solve  the  problems  affecting  the  new  materia 
medica.  He  proposes  that  the  "personnel  of  this  board  be  the  same  as  the  present 
committee  for  the  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  The  duties  of  this  board 
to  be: 

"1.  The  censorship  of  the  advertisements  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
journals. 

"2.  To  censor  all  literature  from  manufacturing  houses,  including  labels. 

"3.  To  determine  what  materia  medica  products  shall  be  placed  on  the  market. 

"4.  To  determine  the  therapeutic  value  of  products  by  collective  investigation  as 
represented  by  the  working  bulletin  system. 

"5.  To  co-operate  with  the  Patent  Office  in  the  interpretation,  application  and 
enforcement  of  the  patent  and  trademark  laws  relating  to  materia  medica. 

"The  revision  committee  now  decides  what  products  shall  go  into  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  will  have  to  decide  sooner  or  later  which  of  the  new  products  shall 
be  admitted.  Why  wait  ten  years  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  Pharmacopoeial 
Convention  before  investigating  these  new  products?  Why  not  co-operate  with 
their  introducers  in  determining  the  therapeutic  value  of  new  products  at  the 
time  of  their  introduction?  The  recommendations  of  such  a  board  would  be 
exceedingly  influential,  as  capital,  always  conservative,  would  hesitate  to  invest 
in  a  proscribed  product.  The  Committee  on  Scope  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  would 
thus  be  saved  much  needless  labor,  and  humanity  much  needless  experimentation. 
The  refusal  of  a  manufacturer  to  co-operate  with  the  committee  would  be  taken 
by  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  profession  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
products  will  not  bear  the  light  of  disinterested  investigation." 

Dr.  Stewart's  object  in  publishing  his  paper  at  this  time  is  to  bring  the  subject 
of  materia  monopoly  and  the  introduction  of  alleged  new  products  by  advertising 
before  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  and  the  great  manufacturing 
houses  engaged  in  the  materia  medica  supply  business,  hoping  to  excite  general 
discussion,  that  the  results  of  the  same  may  be  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Patents  and  Trademarks  for  presentation  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


"THE  EDUCATED  FOOL." 

"A  man  who  has  a  very  little  sense  may  by  mechanical  process  acquire  a  vast 
deal  of  information,  and  yet  after  all  he  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  what  you 
have  seen  and  what  I  have  seen,  the  educated  fool.  There  are  men  who  are 
perfectly  at  home  with  the  poets,  versed  with  all  the  lore  of  the  classics,  men  who 
can  call  the  myriad  stars  by  name  and  trace  them  in  their  unmarked  paths  through 
the  Heavens,  and  yet,  after  it  all,  are  fools,  and  after  all,  the  accomplishments  of 
a  fool  are  as  utterly  wasted  and  worthless  as  a  sweet  toned  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul.  So  that  as  I  have  said,  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  is  now  and  ever  will  be,  that  which  was  born  a  fool  must  live  and 
die  one." — Charles  F.  Moore,  Editor  of  "Paper." 
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THE  SELENIUM  TREATMENT  OF  CARCINOMA.* 


DR.    FELIX    VOX    OEFELE. 


It  is  not  a  direct  question  for  the  pharmacists,  if  selenium  will  cure  cancer  or 
not ;  but  it  is  important  for  the  pharmacist  to  know  if  one  or  more  derivates  are 
efficient  in  the  cure  of  cancer.  It  is  also  important  to  know  how  to  handle  these 
preparations  for  the  making  ready  of  medicines.  In  this  particular  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  pharmacist  to  know  more  than  the  treating  physician. 

The  main  point  of  salvarsan  is,  that  the  poisoning  effect  of  arsenic  persists  for 
the  spirochaete,  but  in  a  persistent  manner  loses  the  poisoning  effect  on  the  human 
body.  This  preparation  must  be  handled  very  carefully,  and  therefore  it  is  put 
up  in  a  special  form  ready  for  the  physician's  use.  All  the  dividing  into  single 
doses  is  done  in  the  manufacturing  laboratory  and  there  is  no  work  for  the 
druggist  except  to  be  the  retail  salesman.  Mostly  the  selling  of  salvarsan  is  a 
direct  business  between  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler  and  the  treating  physi' 
cian,  and  very  often  without  the  assistance  of  a  druggist.  The  profit  goes  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  unpaid  dispensing  trouble  to  the  physician.  This  would 
not  be  necessary,  if  at  the  first,  arsenic  work  on  syphilis  had  been  known  to 
druggists. 

For  the  cure  of  cancer  the  treatment  of  mice  starts  in  the  same  way  as  the 
first  salvarsan  experiments.  But  the  selenium  application  in  the  United  States 
has  gone  further  because  it  went  the  old  way  of  pharmaceutical  preparation 
without  intravenous  w'ork. 

The  first  thing  to  be  known  is  the  modus  of  tlie  working  of  selenium.  In  the 
body  you  have  albumins,  fats  and  carbohydrates.  These  matters  are  burned  up  and 
the  oxidized  products  given  out.  These  mentioned  foods  consist  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  other  elements.  Only  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  sulphur  are  oxidized  in  the  body.  The  other  elements  are  only 
split  off  or  formed  into  new  compounds  but  are  never  changed  in  their  degree 
of  oxidation.  It  would  take  too  much  time  to  tell  all  the  evidence  which  I  found 
in  cancer  cases  showing  that  the  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  increased 
and  of  sulphur  decreased.  A  special  treatment  of  cancer  must  be  to  improve 
the  sulphur  oxidation  and  to  retard  the  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Espe- 
cially selenium  can  do  this. 

Previouslv  there  were  many  other  chemicals  proposed  for  cancer  cures.  These 
were  either  oxidizing  materials  or  aniline  derivatives.  The  proofs  for  experimental 
efficiency  were  all  right,  but  practically  it  Avas  never  possible  to  bring  this  efficient 
material  to  every  carcinoma  cell,  and  only  in  this  way  can  cancer  be  cured. 


*Read  before  the  New  York  Branch,  March  11,  1912. 
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Selenium  as  a  cancer  cure  must  be  able  to  come  to  every  pathological  cell.  There 
the  selenium  will  take  oxygen  and  give  it  over  to  a  higher  oxidation  of  sulphur 
and  will  again  take  oxygen.  The  selenium  and  its  compounds  have  such  a  high 
affinity  for  special  albumins  and  keratines,  that  they  elect  the  carcinoma  cells,  if 
there  is  any  possibility  to  get  to  them. 

Elementary  selenium  in  coarse  powder  is  never  absorbed,  either  by  the  mouth, 
nor  by  the  skin,  nor  by  subcutanous  or  intravenous  injection.  Very  fine  freshly 
precipitated  selenium  can  be  absorbed  when  given  through  the  mouth  or  applied 
as  ointment  to  the  skin,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent,  and  this  amount  depends 
on  the  fineness  of  the  powder,  and  the  freshly  precipitated  material  is  more 
actively  absorbed  than  the  old.  In  a  material  as  poisonous  as  selenium  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  an  exact  idea  of  the  amount  absorbed.  Therefore  precipitated 
selenium  has  no  practical  use. 

The  compounds  of  selenium  in  the  form  of  selenium-hydrogen,  or  in  the 
oxidized  forms  as  selenous  and  selenic  acids,  are  reduced  by  contact  with  living 
albumin  to  metallic  red  selenium.  At  first  we  used  selenium  dioxide  through 
the  mouth.  If  this  selenium  dioxide  is  diluted  enough,  or  mixed  with  enough 
other  substances,  in  the  digestive  tract,  a  very  fine  suspension  of  reduced  red 
selenium  is  formed,  which  becomes  absorbed  in  the  smaller  intestine.  A  small 
part  goes  into  organic  compounds,  as  methyl-selenide  and  another  part  swings 
between  oxidized  and  reduced  salts,  i.  e.,  between  selenites  and  selenides.  About 
the  same  thing  happens,  if  we  give  selenites,  selenides  or  selenates  of  an  organic 
character. 

The  toxicity  of  selenites,  selenides  and  selenates  is  about  always  the  same  and 
depends  only  upon  the  solubility.  Insoluble  salts  as  copper  selenide  cannot  be 
absorbed  and  are  therefore  not  poisonous  and  not  efficient.  The  efficiency  and 
poisoning  amount  of  the  soluble  salts  are  about  as  close  together  as  in  arsenic. 
The  poisoning  amount  of  soluble  selenium  salts  is  for  an  adult  man  between 
4  and  15  grains.    The  efficient  amount  is  between  1/20  and  1/5  of  a  grain  per  day. 

These  properties  make  it  more  desirable  to  have  soluble  organic  compounds. 
The  old  treatment  of  cancer  by  dififerent  aniline  dye  stuffs  gave  us  an  idea  to 
use  a  compound  of  an  organic  dye  stufif  with  the  selenium.  This  corresponds  to 
the  preparation  of  Wassermann  and  Ehrlich  in  Selen-Eosin.  We  first  used  aniline 
and  selendioxide.  Later  on  we  used  the  selenocynates.  At  first  we  used  the 
sodium  salt,  later  on  the  potassium  salt. 

The  idea  for  the  use  of  selenocyanates  is  this :  In  the  whole  body,  especially 
in  the  saliva,  we  have  sulfocyanates,  and  these  have  a  very  high  affinity  for  the 
plasma  of  the  cells.  In  the  selenocyanates  only  the  sulphur  of  the  sulfocyanates 
is  replaced  by  selenium.  These  soluble  compounds  are  very  easily  absorbed. 
Up  to  this  time  this  preparation  is  the  best  we  have  seen  for  practical  use.  Later 
on  it  may  be  that  we  w-ill  use  a  substituted  thiosinamin  with  selenium  in  the  place 
of  sulphur,  or  phenylallyl-selenocarbamide  or  other  similar  compounds.  In  all^ 
these  cases  the  idea  is  that  the  selenium  acts  upon  the  tumor  cells  as  a  special 
katalytic  agent  causing  a  decreased  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  and  an 
increased  oxidation  of  sulphur. 

Only  a  very  finely  distributed  selenium  compound  of  this  kind  will  be  suf- 
ficiently absorbed  and  transported  by  the  blood  to  the   tumor.     W'e  may  give 
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solutions,  powders,  pills  and  other  preparations,  very  well ;  distributed  but 
coarsely  mixed  preparations  will  not  be  useful.  Also  all  ingredients  which  are 
used  in  these  preparations  should  not  be  able  to  react  in  any  way  with  the 
selenium. 

I  think  the  use  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  inorganic  selenium  com- 
pounds will  not  be  practical  for  the  treatment  of  cancer.  The  organic  compounds 
will  be  in  the  first  line.  These  organic  compounds  are  used  through  the  mouth,  if 
I  am  right;  and  intravenously  if  Prof.  Wassermann  is  right.  The  use  either 
through  the  mouth  or  intravenously  is  a  very  important  question  for  the  pharma- 
cist, and  I  will  ask  you  to  pay  attention  to  this  point. 

Mice  can  never  be  treated  through  the  mouth.  Mice  will  never  take  medicine 
directly,  food  mixed  with  medicine  is  always  refused  by  them.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  you  would  never  know  the  amount  eaten  by  them.  They  take  the  food 
and  carry  it  from  one  place  to  another  before  eating  any  amount  and  make  their 
excrement  on  the  residue.  The  only  way  to  bring  selenium  into  the  system  of 
the  mouse  is  to  inject  the  compound.  With  human  beings  this  is  not  necessary. 
It  would  be  very  much  more  trouble  to  give  this  treatment  intravenously  than 
to  give  it  through  the  mouth.  I  have  strong  evidence  that  the  intravenous 
treatment  by  selenium  is  very  dangerous,  whereas  the  treatment  through  the 
mouth  is  harmless. 

Prof.  Wasserman  has  cured  mice  from  cancer  in  ten  days,  but  in  twenty  days 
the  cured  mice  died.  We  have  cured  some  people  and  they  have  not  died.  But 
we  have  also  evidence  that  it  would  be  dangerous  if  we  had  not  been  very  careful. 
We  controlled  all  these  cases  by  exact  quantitative  urine  analyses. 

It  was  found  that  many  derivates  of  the  cancer  had  gone  into  the  circulating 
fluid  of  the  body  after  the  use  of  selenium.  These  derivates  are  dangerous  tc 
the  body  and  can  be  made  less  dangerous  by  a  synthesis  with  sulphuric  acid  to 
etherlied  sulphuric  acid.  In  one  case  a  fifth  of  a  grain  was  given  per  day;  the 
case  recovered  very  quickly,  but  90  per  cent,  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
metabolism  was  used  for  the  etherification  of  the  circulating  derivates  of  the 
tumor.  A  palpatory  examination  of  the  tumor  showed  that  it  was  partly  de- 
creased and  in  different  places  very  much  softened. 

Without  the  control  with  exact  urine  analysis  every  patient  and  every  physician 
would  have  made  the  mistake  not  only  as  to  the  further  use  of  the  same  medicine, 
but  also  to  increase  the  doses.  We  are  sure,  if  we  had  done  so  the  patient  would 
have  died  by  auto-intoxication.  In  the  selenium  treatment  of  cancer  the  sulfur- 
metabolism  and  especially  the  amount  of  circulating  absorbed  products  must  be 
exactly  measured.  If  we  give  selenium  three  times  a  day  through  the  mouth 
we  can  find  out  at  what  time  the  treatment  must  be  stopped.  If  we  used 
intravenous  treatment,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  give  the  selenium  three  times 
per  day  for  six  weeks.  If  too  much  selenium  is  given  by  intravenous  treatment, 
it  works  too  quickly  and  when  it  is  too  late,  we  find  out  that  the  doses  were  too 
high.  Therefore  my  conclusion  is  that  the  intravenous  treatment  is  all  right  for 
experimental  work  on  mice,  but  it  is  very  misleading  if  we  want  to  find  a  cure 
for  sick  people.  Our  proved  cure  of  cancer  goes  through  the  mouth.  This  is 
the  point  wherein  we  disagree  with  Wassermann.  The  druggist  should  know 
of  this  disagreement. 
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TEST   SOLUTIONS   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES   PHARMACOPCEIA.* 


N.  A.   DUBOIS  AND  O.   H.   STRINGER. 


Ever  since  Dr.  Lyman  Spalding  in  tlie  year  1817  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
National  Pharmacopoeia,  the  subject  matter  of  the  U.  S.  P.  has  been  of  the  utmost 
interest  and  importance  both  to  the  pharmacist  and  the  physician.  This  publica- 
tion has,  by  the  efficient  efforts  of  various  revision  committees,  passed  through 
eight  revisions  each  of  which  has  brought  out  new  and  important  advancement; 
until  in  the  present  Eighth  Decennial  Revision  we  have  an  admirable  representa- 
tion of  the  wonderful  eft"orts  of  the  American  people  in  a  strife  for  the  higher 
ideals  of  a  more  ethical,  scientific,  and  righteous  standard. 

Since,  however,  man  is  not  omniscient  and  his  mental  machine  not  a  perfect 
one  as  yet,  we  find  that  this  standard  is  not  absolutely  perfect  and  necessarily 
these  revisions  must  go  on ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  rapid  advances  in  scien- 
tific knowledge  which  our  thinkers  and  research  workers  are  giving  us  in  all 
branches. 

Our  work  should  always  be  for  something  better.  Something  which  will  help 
to  make  knowledge  easier  to  acquire,  easier  to  retain  and  more  definite.  Anything 
which  will  save  time  or  labor  either  mentally  or  physically,  or  increase  the 
efficiency  in  the  gaining  of  knowledge  or  the  making  of  a  product,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  as  a  step  in  advance. 

It  seems  that  the  present  test  solutions  of  the  U.  S.  P.  furnish  material  for 
thought  along  these  lines. 

In  the  table  are  given  some  of  the  Test  Solutions  as  found  in  the  Eighth 
Decennial  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  These  are  simply  taken  at  random  from 
among  the  solutions  frequently  used  in  the  regular  qualitative  tests. 

For  convenience,  they  have  been  arranged  in  groups  of  corresponding 
normality  concentrations. 

The  very  concentrated  acids  and  ammonia  water  are  purposely  left  out 
because  they  must  necessarily  always  be  of  the  percentage  strength  or  concentra- 
tion at  which  the  manufacturer  furnishes  them  to  the  trade. 

Column  No.  1  gives  the  number  of  the  solution  as  it  is  here  considered,  Column 
No.  2  the  name  of  the  chemical,  Column  No.  3  the  chemical  formula,  Column 
No.  4  the  U.  S.  P.  concentration  and  Column  No.  5  the  corresponding  weights 
to  produce  solutions  which  are  chemically  equivalent  to  each  other  or  a  simple 
multiple  of  equivalent. 

The  solutions  have  also  been  arranged  in  normality  concentrations  which  have 
been  found  convenient  and  to  give  good  results  in  a  testing  laboratory. 

The  table  must  not  be  taken  as  in  any  wise  complete,  but  is  simply  given  as 
an  illustration  of  conditions  as  they  exist.  The  figures  in  brackets  give  the 
number  of  the  test  solution  in  the  U.  S.  P. 

A  brief  consideration  of  this  table  will  show  at  once  that  there  is  no  general 
relation  whatever  between  any  two  test  solutions  and  their  chemical  equivalence ; 
and  furthermore,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  water  of  crystallization  in  the  U.  S. 


*Read  before  the  Northern  Ohio  Branch,  March  1,  1912. 
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Xormality 

u.  s.  p. 

Concentration. 

Concentration 

Double  Normal 
2N 

10%=100    gms. 

per 

1000  c.c.     72.92 

10%=  " 

" 

•'      126.10 

10%.=  " 

••       ••       98.08 

6%=  60       •' 

"     120.08 

3%=333.33  •' 

"     150.06 

5%=  50    gms. 

in 

1000  c.c.     80.12 

5%.=  50       " 

" 

"       '•      112.32 

io%=ioo     •• 

70.18 

96.16 


P.  concentration,  whereas,  this  must  always  be  weighed  with  the  chemical  and 
should  be  considered,  as  it  is  in  the  weights  taken  for  the  normality  concentration. 


Acids  Dilute, 
No.  Name  Formula 

1  Hydrochloric  Acid  (46) HCl 

2  Nitric  Acid  (71) HNO3 

3  Sulphuric  Acid  (118) H^SO^ 

4  Acetic  Acid  (2) HC2H3O. 

5  Tartaric  Acid  (120) CiHcO,,  in 

Alkalies  Dilute. 

6  Sodium  Hydroxide  (108) NaOH 

7  Potassium  Hydroxide  (90) . . .  KOH 

8  Ammonium  Hydroxide  (7j...  NHiOH 

Salts. 

9  Ammonium  Carbonate  (NH4)2  CO3 

10    Ammonium  Carbonate  (8)...    NH4HCO3NH4NH:; 

CO2 
n     Ammonium  Chloride  (9) NH^CL 

12  Sodium  Carbonate   (106) NasCOs.H.O 

13  Barium  Chloride  (19) BaCl=.2H.O 

14  Calcium  Chloride   (26) CaClo6H,0 

15  Cobalt  Nitrate  (32) CO(N03)26H20 

16  Ferric  Chloride  (41) Indefinite  —  not  less 

than  22%j  metallic 
iron  in  form  of 
chloride — 

17  Lead  Acetate  (55) Pb(C2H302)2.3H20 

18  Magnesium  Sulphate  (59) MgS04.7H=0 

19  Mercurous  Nitrate  (56) HgN03 

20  Potassium  Dichromate  (86)...  K2Cr207 

21  Potas-sium  Ferrocyanide  (89).     K4Fe(CN)6.3H20 

22  Sodium  Acetate  (103) NaC2H30.3H20 

23  Sodium  Phosphate  (111) Na2HP04.12H20 

24  Stannous  Chloride   (115) SnCl2.2H20 

25  Ammonium  Oxalate  (11) (NH4)2C204.H20 

26  Copper  Sulphate  (36) CUSO4.5H2O 

27  Mercuric  Chloride   (60) UgCh 


Not  given  in  the  U.  S.  P . . 


20%  =200    gms.  per  1000  c.c.  157 


10%)=100 
107o=  " 

10%=  •• 
10%=  •• 

10%=  •' 


107.06 
'  124.10 
Normal  N 
'  122.17 
'  109.51 
'     146.00 


10%c  =  100  gms.  in  1000  c.c.  Fe 
CI3   

10%=100    gms.    in    1000  c.c. 
10%o=]00       "         "        "       •' 

10%c  of  mercury=131.27 

5%=  50    gms.    in    1000  c.c. 
10%o=100       " 


10%f  =  100 
10%>=100 
10%o=100 

4%=  40 
10%=100 

5%o=  50 


54.11 

189.51 

123.28 

262.34 

49.08 

"       '■     105.72 

"       "     136.14 

■■       •'     119.45 

•'     112.72 

Half  Normal  N/2 

"       "       35.54 

62.44 

67.8 


To  speak  briefly,  consider  solutions  1  and  6  made  according  to  the  U.  S.  P. 
Here  we  have  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  of  sodium  hydroxide. 

The  ratio  of  their  respective  concentrations  per  unit  volume  is  100  to  50.  In 
order  that  the  unit  volume  of  the  two  solutions  should  be  chemically  equivalent, 
this  should  be  72.92  to  80.12,  numbers  vastly  different  from  the  U.  S.  P.  ratio. 

Again  consider  the  U.  S.  P.  weight  ratio  for  solutions.  (2)  (Nitric  Acid)  and 
(8)  (Ammonium  hydroxide)  which  is  100  to  100,  while  the  ratio  of  the  weight 
for  a  double  normal  solution  of  each  of  these  is  126.10  to  70.18.  This  means 
of  course  that  if  made  according  to  the  U.  S.  P.  it  would  be  necessary  to  go 
through  a  calculation  to  iind  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  two  solutions 
equivalent  to  each  other,  which  gives  approximately  126  cc.  of  the  Nitric  Acid 
solution  to  neutralize  70  cc.  of  the  ammonium  hydroxide,  whereas  if  made 
double  normal  in  l)oth  cases  we  know  at  once  that  the  same  number  of  cc.  of 
both  solutions  are  equivalent,  or  100  cc.  of  nitric  acid  would  neutralize  100  cc. 
of  ammonium  hvdroxide. 
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The  convenience  accompanying  the  use  of  solutions  of  relative  normality 
equivalent  strength  is  easily  seen,  even  when  the  sole  use  is  for  qualitative  tests. 
One  readily  becomes  accustomed  to  the  volume  of  precipitate  caused  by  say  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  a  normal  solution  of  a  certain  precipitant.  Knowing  this  and 
the  volume  of  precipitate  of  similar  composition  produced  by  one  cubic  centi- 
meter of  an  unknown  solution  he  can  readily  estimate  the  approximate  concen- 
tration of  the  particular  element  in  his  unknown.  It  is  well  known  that  by  this 
method  one  can  with  a  little  practice  estimate  within  a  very  few  per  cent,  as  to  the 
purity  of  a  salt  from  a  qualitative  test  or  as  to  the  per  cent,  of  a  certain  impurity 
in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  solutions  of  relative  normality  concentration  might 
be  made  a  means  of  great  convenience  and  time  saving  in  making  certain  prepara- 
tions. It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  equal  volumes  of  all  solutions 
of  the  same  normalit}'  are  equivalent  chemically.  That  is,  one  cubic  centimeter 
of  any  double  normal  solution  will  exactly  react  with  one  cubic  centimeter  of 
any  other  double  normal  solution,  if  a  reaction  takes  place  at  all.  The  same 
thing  of  course  holds  for  normal  and  for  half  normal  solutions.  Thus  100  cc. 
of  any  double  normal  solution  will  react  with  100  cc.  of  any  other  double  normal 
solution,  200  cc.  of  any  normal  solution  and  400  cc.  of  any  half  normal  solution. 

As  an  example  of  a  simple  class  of  preparations,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  make 
a  normal  solution  of  ammonium  acetate,  i.  e.,  one  containing  one  gram  molecule 
per  liter  (63  grams  NH^QH^O,)  or  6.3  gms.  in  each  100  cc.  It  is  simply  neces- 
sary to  mix  50  cc.  of  ammonium  hydroxide  (solution  7  in  the  table)  with  50  cc. 
of  acetic  acid  (solution  4  in  the  table). 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  these  solutions  in  a  more  complicated 
preparation,  let  us  consider  the  making  of  Ammoniated  Mercury  or  White  Pre- 
cipitate (mercuric  amido  chloride — NH^HgCl).  This  is  made  from  the  solu- 
tions of  mercuric  chloride  and  ammonium  hydroxide.  These  as  is  seen  from 
the  table  are  half  normal  and  double  normal  respectively  or  Hg  CL  =  N/2  and 
NH^OH  =  2N.  Since  normal  solutions  are  equivalent  and  the  mercury 
bichloride  is  one-fourth  the  normal  concentration  of  the  ammonium  hydroxide, 
the  volumes  of  these  two  solutions  must  be  mixed  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  400  cc. 
of  Hg  CI,  N/2  to  100  cc.  of  NH,  OH  2N. 

It  is  evident  that  the  precipitate  will  weigh  approximately  four  times  the 
equivalent  of  100  cc.  of  a  half  normal  solution  or  the  equivalent  of  100  cc.  of  a 
double  normal  solution,  and  therefore,  since  mercuric  amido  chloride  is  a  divalent 
salt,  it  will  weigh  one-tenth  of  a  gram  molecule  and  by  simple  inspection  of  the 
molecular  weight  of  NH._,  Hg  CI  —  249.61,  we  have  24.9  grams. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  use  of  stock  solutions  related  to  the 
normal  solution  will  in  many  cases  save  time  and  labor  in  the  way  of  quantitative 
operations,  when  only  approximations  are  necessary  and  will  also  be  effective^ 
in  materiallv  simplifying  calculations  and  shortening  the  time  necessary  in  making 
tnany  preparations. 

Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy,  Dept.  of  Western  Reserve  University. 
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SOLUTION  OF  MAGNESIUM  CITRATE.* 


JOSEPH    W.    ENGLAND. 


The  official  formula  for  Solution  of  Magnesium  Citrate  is  being  considered  by 
Sub-Committee  No.  10  of  the  U.  S.  P.  Revision  Committee  and  suggestions  are 
invited. 

C.  H.  LaWall  states  that  in  his  analyses  of  this  solution  as  marketed  he  has 
sometimes  found  a  deficiency  in  magnesium  content,  and  sometimes  sulphate  in 
excess  of  the  official  limit,  indicating  the  presence  of  magnesium  sulphate.  He 
suggests  that  standards  be  given  for  magnesium  content  in  the  residue  obtained 
by  ignition,  and  for  maximum  content  of  magnesium  sulphate. 

The  official  formula  for  this  widely-used  preparation  has  undergone  little 
change  during  the  past  three  decades  save  in  the  quantities  of  active  ingredients. 
In  1880,  200  grains  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  400  grains  of  citric  acid  were 
called  for  in  the  formula,  equivalent  to  13  grammes  of  the  former  and  26 
grammes  of  the  latter.  In  1890,  the  carbonate  in  the  formula  was  increased  to 
15  grammes  and  the  acid  to  30  grammes,  or  in  the  same  relative  proportions  as 
before.  In  1900,  the  formula  called  for  the  same  quantity  of  carbonate  as  before 
— 15  grammes,  but  increased  the  acid  to  33  grammes. 

In  1880,  the  flavoring  was  syrup  of  citric  acid  (containing  citric  acid  and 
spirit  of  lemon)  ;  in  1890  it  was  the  same,  but  in  1900,  while  the  use  of  syrup  of 
citric  acid  was  continued,  tincture  of  fresh  lemon  peel  was  directed  to  be  used 
in  place  of  the  spirit  of  lemon. 

The  main  criticisms  made  against  the  present  official  solution  of  magnesium 
citrate  are  that  it  is  excessively  acid  in  taste,  putting  the  teeth  on  edge  and 
causing  griping,  that  it  is  too  weak  in  flavor,  and  that,  on  keeping,  it  sometimes 
forms  fungus  growth. 

The  increase  of  acid  from  26  grammes  in  the  1880  formula  to  33  grammes  in 
the  1900  formula  was  made  to  prevent  precipitation  and  secure  a  more  permanent 
preparation.  But,  the  quantity  of  acid  should  be  reduced,  if  possible,  to  the 
lowest  point  that  will  insure  proper  keeping  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  The 
solution  is  not  intended  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  but  to  be  prepared  freshly 
when  wanted,  or  in  small  quantities.. 

A  tentative  formula  for  solution  of  magnesium  citrate  was  sent  to  a  number  of 
pharmacists  by  the  waiter,  and  the  following  opinions  have  been  received : 

George  M.  Beringer  writes  that: 

"I  have  for  years  followed  a  formula  somewhat  along  the  lines  that  you 
propose,  but  have  always  used  the  light  calcined  magnesia,  the  magnesium  oxide, 
U.  S.  P.,  in  place  of  the  carbonate.  You  are  entirely  correct  in  directing  the  use 
of  hot  water  to  dissolve  the  citric  acid.  The  trouble  in  making  of  solution  of 
magnesium  citrate  is  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  bacteria  and  spores  which  not 
infrequently  develop  in  this  solution  fungus  growth  and  disagreeable  taste  in  a 
ver\'  short  time.  There  are  other  points  which  should  be  included  in  an  official 
formula  to  avoid  such  introduction.  First,  distilled  water  should  be  used ;  it 
should  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point  and  in  this  the  citric  acid  dissolved. 


*Read  before  the  Philadelphia  Branch. 
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"Magnesium  carbonate  of  the  market  is  usually  dried  in  the  air  and  is  more 
prone  to  contain  bacteria  and  spores  from  the  exposure  in  drying  than  is  the 
calcined  magnesia.  The  very  process  of  calcination  destroys  thoroughly  bacteria 
then  present,  and  if  after  preparation  it  is  properly  stored  it  is  much  less  likely  to 
be  contaminated  in  this  way  than  the  carbonate.  If  this  change  be  made  in  the 
formula,  then  one-half  as  much  oxide  as  the  prescribed  amount  of  carbonate  will 
be  sufficient. 

"I  would  suggest  that  the  oil  of  lemon  be  increased  to  0.1  cc.  and  that  it  be 
mixed  with  the  magnesium  oxide  before  addition  to  the  citric  acid  solution. 
Purified  talc  is  unnecessary  and  simply  adds  another  source  of  contamination. 

"Your  caution  regarding  the  sterilization  of  the  bottle  is  very  important." 

Robert  C.  Cadmus  writes  that  he  uses  the  official  formula,  but  employs  syrup 
instead  of  syrup  of  citric  acid,  distilled  water  in  place  of  water,  and  flavors  with 
a  special  tincture  of  lemon  peel,  using  55  minims  to  each  bottle.  The  special 
tincture  of  lemon  peel  he  makes  by  adding  30  cc.  of  oil  of  lemon  to  1000  cc.  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  tincture  of  lemon  peel. 

William  L.  Cliiife  employs  the  following  procedure  in  making  the  solution : 

"Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  120  cc.  of  hot  water.  Dissolve  the  oil  of  lemon  in 
1  cc.  alcohol  and  distribute  evenly  through  the  magnesium  carbonate,  and  add 
to  the  citric  acid  solution.  After  complete  solution,  filter  through  a  wet  paper 
filter  into  a  strong  bottle  of  about  360  cc,  into  which  has  previously  been  placed 
the  syrup. 

"Then  add  enough  water  to  nearh-  nil  the  bottle  and  drop  in  the  crystals  of 
bicarbonate  of  potassium  and  immediately  stopper  the  bottle  in  a  secure  manner. 

"If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  preparation  for  more  than  a  day  or  two,  it  should 
be  sterilized  by  placing  the  bottle  in  water  and  bringing  to  the  boiling  point,  which 
should  be  maintained  for  about  20  minutes." 

Henry  L.  Klopp  follows  the  official  formula,  but  uses  syrup  in  place  of  citric 
acid  and  mixes  oil  of  lemon  (1  minim  to  bottle)  with  the  magnesium  carbonate 
before  adding  the  latter  to  the  acid  solution.  He  prefers  to  use  magnesium 
carbonate  in  the  block  form,  believing  that  this  yields  a  more  permanent  solution 
than  powdered  magnesium  carbonate. 

William  E.  Lee  dissolves  the  citric  acid  in  hot  water,  and  uses  Jenning's  light 
calcined  magnesia.  As  a  flavor,  he  uses  oil  of  lemon  (1  drop)  and  tincture  of 
ginger  (9  drops)  to  each  bottle,  and  employs  syrup  instead  of  syrup  of  citric 
acid.  He  filters  his  solution  while  hot  into  a  bottle  (which  has  been  sterilized 
with  hot  water)  containing  the  syrup,  then  adds  enough  hot  water  to  nearly  fill  the 
bottle,  dropping  in  the  crystals  of  potassium  bicarbonate,  and  immediately 
stoppers  the  bottles  securely.  The  solution  is  kept  in  a  cool  place.  If  a  bottle 
is  used  a  second  time  for  solution  of  magnesium  citrate,  he  cleans  it  out  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  washes  it  with  water  until  all  traces  of  the  acid 
have  been  removed. 

Richard  \\'.  Cuthbert  follows  the  official  formula,  but  sterilizes  the  bottle,  and 
employs  Jenning's  carbonate  of  magnesium,  natural  spring  water,  purified  talc, 
syrup,  and  crystalline  potassium  bicarbonate.  He  flavors  with  oil  of  orange 
(0.06  cc.)  and  tincture  of  ginger  (0.4  cc).    He  writes: 

"We  have  been  able  to  keep  the  preparation  prepared  as  above  for  a  period  as 
long  as  three  weeks  and  believe  it  could  be  kept  in  a  salable  condition  for  even  a 
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longer  period.    Of  course  it  was  kept  on  ice,  but  the  only  sterilization  done  in  its 
preparation  was  in  boiling  the  bottles  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 

"We  credit  our  success  in  the  keeping  qualities  of  our  product  to  the  use  of 
pure  water,  sterilization  of  the  bottles,  the  use  of  oil  of  orange  instead  of  oil  of 
lemon,  filtration  through  purified  talc  and  the  use  of  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of 
potassium  instead  of  the  tablet  usually  employed  for  this  preparation,  and  most 
of  all,  by  using  Jenning's  carbonate  of  magnesium,  which  is  a  much  superior 
article  to  any  made  in  this  country." 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated  that  M.  D.  Allen  (American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy,  December,  1911,  564)  recommends  a  formula  calling  for  one  ounce 
(av.)  of  citric  acid,  one-half  ounce  (av.)  of  magnesium  carbonate,  two  ounces 
(av)  of  sugar,  48  grains  of  purified  talc,  and  sufficient  water  to  make  12  fluid- 
ounces,  flavoring  with  24  minims  of  a  flavoring  tincture.  The  bottles  after  being 
filled  with  the  solution  are  closed  and  placed  in  an  ordinary  wash  boiler,  covered 
with  water,  and  boiled  for  about  30  minutes.  The  solution  so  made  has  been 
kept  for  five  months.  The  potassium  bicarbonate  is  added  at  the  moment  of 
dispensing.  The  flavoring  tincture  consists  of  oil  of  lemon  6  fluid  drachms,  oil 
of  orange  4  fluid  drachms,  tincture  of  ginger  6  fluid  drachms,  and  alcohol  sufficient 
to  measure  4  fluid  ounces. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  seems  to  be  that  the  bottle  should  be 
sterilized;  that  the  quantity  of  citric  acid  in  the  official  formula  should  be 
reduced,  if  possible;  that  hot  sterile  water  should  be  employed  in  making  the 
solution;  that  oil  of  lemon,  alone,  or  with  tincture  of  ginger,  should  be  used 
in  place  of  the  tincture  of  fresh  lemon  peel  in  the  syrup  of  citric  acid  now 
required ;  that  syrup  should  be  directed  in  place  of  the  syrup  of  citric  acid,  and 
that  crystalline  potassium  bicarbonate  should  be  used. 

In  making  a  number  of  bottles  of  the  solution,  instead  of  filtering  into  indi- 
vidual bottles  containing  the  syrup,  as  officially  directed,  it  is  better  to  filter  into 
a  separate  sterile  container,  and  pour  the  filtrate  very  carefully  down  the  inside 
of  each  bottle  upon  the  syrup,  avoiding  diffusion  of  the  syrup  with  the  super- 
natant solution,  and  then  to  add  the  potassium  bicarbonate  and  immediately 
stopper  the  bottle.  In  this  w^ay,  there  is  very  little  loss  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
bottle  should  be  laid  on  its  side  in  a  cool  place  until  needed. 

Some  pharmacists  do  not  add  the  potassium  bicarbonate  to  the  solution  until 
the  moment  of  dispensing;  others  add  it  when  the  solution  is  made,  claiming 
that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  bottle  keeps  the  air  out  and  makes  the  solution 
more  permanent. 

As  to  the  employment  of  magnesium  oxide  or  light  calcined  magnesia  in  place 
of  magnesium  carbonate  there  are  some  dififerences  of  opinion. 

The  National  Standard  Dispensatory  (1908,  944)  claims  that  "magnesium 
carbonate  is  preferable  to  the  oxide  as  it  is  less  apt  to  vary  in  composition,  but 
if  the  latter  is  chosen,  6.23  grammes  of  magnesium  oxide  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  15  grammes  of  the  official  carbonate." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  pharmacists  who  claim  that  they  get  better  and 
more  uniform  results  by  using  light  calcined  magnesia  instead  of  magnesium 
carbonate.     The  U.   S.  Dispensatory   (1907,  725)    states  that  "It  is   somewhat 
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more  convenient  to  use  calcined  magnesia  in  place  of  the  carbonate,  and  in  one 
of  the  best  processes  we  have  seen  the  fifteen  grammes  of  the  carbonate  in  the 
official  formula  are  replaced  by  five  grammes  of  Jenning's  light  calcined 
magnesia." 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  magnesium  carbonate 
shall  yield  upon  ignition  "not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  residue,  of  which  not  less 
than  96  per  cent  shall  consist  of  pure  magnesium  oxide." 

The  following  formulas  are  suggested,  not  for  inclusion  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  discussion,  so  that  they  will  lead  to  the  framing 
of  an  official  formula  that  will  give  general  satisfaction  to  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

SOLUTION  OF  MAGNESIUM  CITRATE. 

Magnesium  Carbonate 13  gm.  201  grs. 

Citric   Acid 27. 5  gm.  424  grs. 

Syrup    60.0  cc.  2  fl.  oz. 

Oil  of  Lemon 0.05  cc.  1  drop. 

Purified  Talc 5.0  gm.  77  grs. 

Potassium  Bicarbonate 2.5  gm.  39  grs. 

Sterile  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  250  cc.  (8  fluid  ounces)  of  hot  sterile  water,  add 
the  magnesium  carbonate,  and  stir  until  it  is  dissolved.  Then  add  the  oil  of 
lemon  previously  triturated  with  the  purified  talc.  Filter  the  solution,  first,  into 
a  sterile  container,  passing  the  filtrate  through  the  filter  repeatedly  until  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  then  filter  all  the  solution  into  a  strong  sterile  bottle  holding 
about  360  cc.  (12  fluid  ounces),  containing  the  syrup.  Add  enough  sterile  water 
to  nearly  fill  the  bottle,  drop  in  the  potassium  bicarbonate  and  immediately  stopper 
the  bottle  securely.  Lastly,  shake  the  solution  occasionally  until  the  potassium 
bicarbonate  is  dissolved.  Keep  the  bottle  on  its  side  in  a  cool  place,  preferably  on 
ice.  The  object  of  this  is  two-fold;  first,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  fungus, 
and  second,  to  insure  the  retention  of  the  gas  in  the  solution  as  much  as  possible. 

By  sterile  water  is  meant  either  distilled  water,  or  the  purest  obtainable  potable 
water,  boiled. 

The  solution  should  be  made  extemporaneously,  or  as  nearly  so  as  practicable. 

The  bottle  used  for  filling  the  solution  should  be  previously  sterilized  by  being 
coiled  in  water  for  15  minutes. 

SOLUTION  OF  MAGNESIUM  CITRATE. 

Magnesium  Oxide 5.0  gm.  77  grs. 

Citric   Acid 27 . 5  gm.  424  grs. 

Syrup 60.0  cc.  2  fl.  ozs. 

Oil  of  Lemon 0.05  cc.  1  drop. 

Purified    Talc 5.0  gm.  77  grs. 

Potassium   Bicarbonate 2.5  gm.  39  grs. 

Sterile  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Follow  general  directions  of  preceding  formula. 
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SOLUTION  OF  MAGNESIUM  CITRATE— SUGGESTED  IMPROVE- 
MENT IN  METHOD  OF  MANUFACTURE.* 


T.  BERNARD  TANNER,  PHAR.  D. 


The  principal  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discourage  the  too  frequent  use  of 
home  made  formula;  for  this  preparation,  which  in  most  instances,  bring  the 
ultimate  product  into  conflict  with  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  as  being  a 
certain  form  of  adulteration,  and  to  prove  by  practical  demonstration  that  it  is 
possible  by  a  slight  modification  in  the  details  of  manipulation  to  make  a  prac- 
tically stable  preparation  using  the  U.  S.  P.  formula. 

I  might  say,  at  this  point,  that  in  my  estimation  the  use  of  home  made  formulse 
is  brought  about  by  the  notorious  instability  of  this  preparation  if  made  according 
to  the  method  prescribed  by  the  U.  S.  P.,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  make  a 
solution  which  will  remain  perfectly  clear  under  the  most  ideal  conditions  for 
more  than  three  days. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  manufacture  this  preparation  fresh  when  wanted,  still 
there  are  many  disadvantages  in  doing  so,  and  since  the  only  deterioration  which 
would  seriously  affect  its  therapeutic  efficiency  are  the  precipitation  which  takes 
place  and  the  formation  of  a  mold,  both  of  which  can  be  prevented,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  solution  may  not  be  made  up  in  reasonable  quantities. 

In  many  localities  the  sales  of  "Citrate"  are  so  great  that  it  will  make  this 
discussion  seem  almost  unnecessary,  but  even  here  we  have  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  possibility  of  having  the  customer  purchase  a  bottle  and  then  decide 
that  its  use  will  not  be  necessary  for  several  days. 

It  would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  expect  the  laity  to  understand  why  a  prepara- 
tion which  was  clear  and  sparkling  when  it  was  purchased,  should  deposit  an  inch 
of  "some  white  powder."  Their  first  conclusion  being  that  they  had  narrowly 
escaped  an  untimely  death,  and  immediately  deciding  that  the  pharmacist  was 
incapable.    I  have  had  more  than  one  such  experience. 

Unfortunately  a  great  number  of  the  patrons  of  every  store  are  ignorant  people 
and  in  many  instances  these  individuals  will  not  come  back  for  an  explanation, 
but  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  their  fellows  from  patronizing  that 
particular  store. 

There  has  been  much  written  and  said  about  sterilizing  the  solution.  I  know 
Ji  pharmacist  who  sterilizes  every  bottle  of  this  solution  which  leaves  his  store, 
he  having  provided  himself  with  the  facility  for  doing  this  on  a  large  scale.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  ideal  method,  but  it  is  not  only  time  consuming  but  is  not  always 
practicable  for  if  not  done  carefully,  this  process  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
preparation  which  is  darker  in  color  than  the  U.  S.  P.  article,  due  perhaps  to  the 
carmelization  of  a  small  amount  of  sugar. 

In  collecting  a  few  samples  and  persuading  the  clerks  to  tell  me  the  method  of 
manufacture  used  in  the  store  where  purchase  was  made.  I  found  no  less  than 
four  different  formulse,  any  of  which  were  good  in  themselves,  but  were  not 
U.  S.  P.    Upon  questioning,  I  learned  that  in  all  cases  the  employer  had  tried  the 


*Read  before  the  Northern  Ohio  Branch. 
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U.  S.  P.  fornuila,  but  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  stable  preparation  or  one 
which  would  last  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

I  also  found  a  number  of  pharmacists  using  the  U.  S.  P.  formula  modified  by 
substituting  one-half  the  quantity  of  light  calcined  magnesia,  and  carbonating 
at  the  time  of  dispensing. 

February  9  I  had  our  Junior  class  prepare  the  solution,  using  the  ofificial 
formula  with  the  modification  which  I  am  about  to  suggest,  and  also  the  official 
formula  unmodified.  In  both  cases  I  used  a  very  poor  grade  of  magnesium 
carbonate,  and  tap  water,  and  did  not  attempt  sterilization  in  any  way.  The 
preparations  were  both  carbonated  and  subjected  to  the  variable  temperature  of 
the  laboratory. 

After  standing  less  than  sixteen  hours,  the  solution  made  by  the  U.  S.  P. 
method  had  become  cloudy,  and  precipitated  to  the  extent  which  you  observe, 
after  standing  twenty-four  hours. 

The  solution  by  the  other  method  is,  as  you  see,  almost  clear  at  the  present 
time,  and  would  be  entirely  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  formation  of  a  very  small 
amount  of  mold. 

The  modification  which  I  suggest  and  the  method  by  which  this  comparatively 
stable  preparation  has  been  prepared  is  : 

To  place  the  citric  acid  and  magnesium  carbonate  in  a  suitable  container  and 
add  about  two-thirds  of  the  required  amount  of  water.  After  the  reaction  has 
taken  place  and  the  solution  is  free  from  turbidity,  the  syrup  of  citric  acid  is 
added  and  enough  water  to  make  the  required  amount,  after  which  the  whole  is 
filtered,  placed  in  bottles,  and  carbonated. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  preparation  made  with  commercial  materials  will  remain 
permanent  for  a  month,  then  it  should  be  possible  to  make  a  beautifully  sparkling 
solution  which  will  remain  clear  indefinitely  by  taking  the  precaution  to  use  the 
best  grade  of  materials  and  distilled  water. 

Pharmaceutical  Laboratory,  Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy. 


THE  CONTENTED  DRUGGIST. 

Contentment  is  a  tine  thing.  It  is  the  basis  of  happiness.  The  man  who  can 
be  content  with  his  lot  does  not  need  a  very  large  lot.  He  will  not  have  a  very 
large  one.  The  druggist  who  is  so  contented  that  he  is  satisfied  to  let  well  enough 
alone  will  find  that  as  the  cost  of  living  increases  it  will  become  necessary  for  him 
to  do  without  many  things  that  he  has  previously  regarded  as  necessities.  Con- 
tentment is  not  a  business  getting  quality.  Live  wires  are  not  contented.  They 
are  restless.  Ambition  and  contentment  do  not  journey  along  together  through 
life.  If  you  want  the  kind  of  happiness  that  comes  with  contentment  you  can 
have  it,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  your  business  success. — The  Spatula. 
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THE  CHEMIC  EXPERT  WITNESS. 


G.   H.    MEEKER,  PH.  D.,  LL.  D. 


General.  The  flow  of  evidence  on  the  witness  stand  might  be  likened  to  the 
alternating  electric  current :  the  change  from  attack  to  defense  is  the  change  of 
polarity ;  the  ordinary  witness  furnishes  a  monophase  current ;  and  the  expert 
witness  furnishes  a  polyphase  current.  Or,  passing  from  analogy  to  fact,  court 
precedents  establish  a  great  difference  between  the  ordinary  witness  and  the 
expert  witness.  The  ordinary  witness  has  the  sole  function  of  testifying  to  the 
pertinent  facts  which  have  come  under  his  personal  observation.  On  the  other 
hand  the  expert  witness  has  no  less  than  six  functions,  namely : 

(1)  Testimony  as  to  ordinary  facts;; 

(2)  Testimony  as  to  expert  facts  personally  observed; 

(3)  Testimony  as  to  expert  facts   observed   by   others   and   within   his   tleld 

and  knowledge  as  an  expert ; 

(4)  Testimony  as  to  his  direct  expert  opinions; 

(5)  Testimony  as  to  the  opinions  held  by  other  experts; 

(6)  Testimony  as  to  his  opinions  of  other  expert  opinio)is. 

The  expert's  testimony  as  to  ordinary  facts  includes  such  matters  as  his  quali- 
fications as  an  expert ;  the  history  of  his  connection  with  the  case ;  dates  and 
localities  of  viewing  objects  in  the  case;  of  persons  present  during  stated  times 
and  at  stated  places ;  when,  how  and  from  whom  samples  and  exhibits  were 
received ;  histories  of  samples,  etc.,  before  and  after  being  received  by  him ;  con- 
ditions of  containers ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  What  may  easily  be  overlooked  in 
this  line  of  testimony  may  also  be  vital  to  the  whole  case.  For  example,  if  the 
chemic  expert  receive  a  sample  which,  on  the  witness  stand,  cannot  be  completely 
and  legally  identified,  then  the  chemist's  labor  and  testimony  are  valueless.  Such 
a  break  in  the  complete  chain  of  identity  of  a  sample  may  occur  either  before 
or  after  the  chemist  receives  it.  The  expert  must  be  careful  to  provide  against 
this  line  of  attack — which  has  such  great  possibilities  that  one  is  surprised  at  the 
perfunctory  manner  in  which  acute  counsel  often  conduct  this  portion  of  their 
examination. 

Testimony  as  to  expert  facts  personally  observed,  includes  such  matters  as  the 
expert's  experience ;  the  rationale  and  minutize  of  his  tests ;  and  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  data  upon  which  his  tests,  observations  and  conclusions 
are  founded.    This  is  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  chemic  expert's  testimony. 

Testimony  as  to  expert  facts  observed  by  others,  and   witliin   his  knowledge 
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and  field  as  an  expert  include  the  pertinent  recorded  facts  of  science  as  they  are 
understood  by  the  expert,  and  employed  h\'  liim  explicitly  or  iniplicity ;  con- 
sciously or  subconsciously ;  correctly  or  erroneously.  This,  though  unconsciously 
so,  is  really  the  major  portion  of  the  scientific  expert's  testimony — and  it  is  one  of 
the  easiest  portions.  If  the  recorded  facts  of  science  had  the  same  force  as  the 
recorded  decisions  of  courts,  which  conclude  judicial  proceedings,  it  would  simply 
be  necessary  to  state  the  references  involved;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  a  truism 
that  the  records  of  science  are  not  always  rigidly  exact  and  that  they  are  a 
multitude  of  imprecise  or  erroneous  statements  of  facts.  For  example,  there 
exist,  as  it  were,  no  "supreme  court  decisions"  in  chemic  records.  Practically  the 
only  court  in  which  such  matters  are  decided  is  the  "Court  of  Common  Consent" 
by  scientific  men.  As  this  court,  however,  has  neither  official  existence  nor  official 
records  of  decisions,  from  which  citations  may  be  made,  the  expert  essays  to 
guide  the  court  and  jury  in  these  matters  for  the  purposes  of  the  trial.  His 
essays  may  or  may  not  truly  reflect  the  general  opinion  of  scientific  men.  Thus 
in  drug,  food  and  fertilizer  cases,  if  the  chemic  expert  cited  atomic  weights  from 
the  latest  report  of  the  Atomic  Weight  Committee  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society ;  drug  standards  from  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia  and  National 
Formulary ;  and  food  and  fertilizer  standards  from  the  regulations  of  the  federal 
and  state  agricultural  departments  and  from  the  official  methods  of  the  American 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  he  would  truly  report  the  prevailing 
scientific  decisions  in  the  premises.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  state  with  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  that  certain  elements  had  been  transmuted,  whereas  the  general 
opinion  might  agree  with  Mme.  Curie  to  the  contrary. 

Testimony  as  to  the  expert's  opinions  is  of  minor  importance  in  chemic  expert 
testimony,  but  is  of  major  importance  in  the  testimony  of  most  other  expert 
w'itnesses — such  as  therapeutists  upon  the  cause  of  death ;  of  alienists  upon  the 
sanity  of  persons ;  of  handwriting  experts  upon  the  authorship  of  signatures ;  etc. 
This  form  of  testimony  when  explicitly  an  opinion  is  usually  based  upon  a 
■hypothetic  question.  Ofttimes,  however,  the  expert  is  asserting  as  a  fact  something 
which  upon  analysis  proves  to  be  but  an  opinion.  The  chemic  expert  should 
analyze  his  testimony  as  carefully  as  he  analyzes  his  samples ;  and  should  preserve 
in  his  mind  that  orderly  array  of  his  testimony  that  will  as  surely  assign  to  each 
part  its  proper  sequence,  designation  and  value  as  his  chemic  tests  should  assign 
to  each  reported  constituent  of  a  substance  its  proper  identity  and  quantity. 

Testimony  as  to  the  opinions  of  other  experts:  In  this  phase  of  his  testimony, 
the  expert  merely  reports  without  criticism  the  theories  and  conclusions  which 
others  have  stated  in  speech,  journals  and  text  books — in  contradistinction  to  the 
facts  so  recorded.  He  should  guard,  however,  against  confounding  facts  with 
theories.  ]\Iuch  expert  testimony  is  inaccurate  owing  to  the  expert's  failure, 
through  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  to  make  clear  that  particular  assertions  are 
theories  and  not  experimental  facts.  The  truly  alert  cross-examiner  will  be  ^ 
alive  to  this  distinction ;  and  may  in  this  way  often  confound  an  otherwise 
excellent  expert  witness. 

Testimony  as  to  the  expert's  opinions  of  other  experts'  opinions  is  ever  of 
major  importance.  It  consists  of  the  expert's  critiques  upon  journal  or  text  book 
quotations ;  or  upon  the  evidence  of  the  opposing  experts  at  the  trial. 
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Should  there  be  opposing  experts  in  courts  of  justice?  The  answer  is,  emphat- 
ically, yes.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  to  the  contrary.  The  "battle  of 
experts"  has  been  decried.  Chagrined  experts  have  cavilled  against  the  indignities 
they  have  imagined  themselves  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  opposing  counsel. 
The  serene  and  beautiful  dignity  which  would  maintain  were  an  "official  expert"  to 
act  alone  in  guiding  the  court  and  jury  in  all  questions  relating  to  his  specialty  has 
been  pictured.  The  injury  which  experts  in  general  suffer  in  the  newspaper  and 
popular  imagination  because  of  the  extravagant  assertions  on  the  part  of  some 
experts,  and  because  of  the  conflicting  evidence  of  opposing  experts,  has  been 
deplored;  and  the  usual  ready  cure-all  has  been  suggested.  But  suggestions  for 
alteration  of  the  present  court  procedure  are,  to  say  the  least,  amateurish. 

While  our  courts  may  at  times  dispense  injustice,  it  is  but  accidental.  On  the 
whole,  our  court  procedure  is  the  very  best  machinery  that  man  throughout  his 
generations  has  been  able  to  devise  for  the  protection  and  happiness  of  all ;  and 
this  procedure  is  based  upon  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  A  single  judge  may 
indeed  decide  upon  questions  of  law ;  but  his  decisions  are  subject  to  appeal  and 
revision  by  a  higher  court — in  which  a  plurality  of  judges  but  constitutes  a  special 
kind  of  jury.  It  is  just  as  common  to  have  a  minority  opinion  from  a  court  of 
appeal  diametrically  opposed  to  the  majority  opinion  as  it  is  to  have  two  diametric- 
ally opposed  expert  opinions  expressed  in  a  trial.  Yet  one  hears  no  outcry  against 
a  plurality  of  judges ;  and  the  judges  themselves  are  not  reproached  for  diversity 
of  opinion.  The  argument  for  a  single  expert  is,  when  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, but  parallel  with  argument  for  trial  without  jury,  before  a  one-man 
court  of  first  and  last  resort ;  or  for  a  despotism  as  against  a  constitutional 
monarchy ;  or  for  a  constitutional  monarchy  as  against  a  republic. 

The  mass  of  accumulated  scientific  knowledge  is  so  vast,  the  opportunities  for 
error  so  abundant,  the  stimulus  to  best  efforts  so  active  under  criticism  and  so 
dormant  in  its  absence,  that  justice  is  just  as  surely  toned  by  the  "battle  of 
experts"  as  it  would  atrophy  under  the  reactionary,  un-American  policy  of  the 
Expert  Overlord. 

The  opprobrium  of  the  expert  witness.     Said  Pope  in  his  moral  assays : 

"Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree. 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt  like  you  and  me." 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  extravagant  and  conflicting  character  of  some  experts'  testi- 
monies have  cast  just  reproach  in  the  lay  and  legal  mind  upon  expert  testimony 
as  a  whole.  A  discussion  of  this  condition  is  in  order.  First,  is  it  to  be  noted 
that  the  condition  has  arisen  mainly  from  the  testimonies  of  handwriting  experts 
and  expert  alienists.  To  a  lesser  degree,  general  medical  experts  and  real  estate 
experts  have  contributed  to  the  prevailing  impression.  On  the  other  hand,  engi- 
neering and  chemic  experts,  dealing  as  they  do  with  so-called  "exact  sciences," 
have,  on  the  whole,  maintained  a  standard  of  testimony  which  is  above  any  save 
nondiscriminating  or  captious  criticism.  The  public,  however,  classes  all  experts 
together  and  does  not  differentiate  between  kinds  of  experts.  Neither  does  it 
analyze  the  items  of  honest  difference  as  seen  from  two  meritorious  viewpoints. 
The  meritorious  experts  are  classed  with  the  frail. 
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Second,  the  frailty  of  expert  testimony  is  rarely  due  to  deliberate  misstatements. 
Generally  the  whole  trouble  arises  from  the  failure  of  court,  counsel,  jury,  expert, 
press  and  public  to  keep  at  all  times  plainly  in  view  the  great  difference  between 
the  statement  of  expert  fact  and  the  statement  ofexpert  opinion.  Expert  opinions 
are  continually  being  rated  as  expert  facts.  Human  opinions  must  ever  differ — be 
they  expert  or  otherwise.  But  real  expert  facts  are  more  certain  than  other  facts. 
Thus,  a  handwriting  expert  could  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  a  certain 
chirography  exhibits  specified  characteristics — the  writing  itself  can  be  examined 
and  his  measurements  verified.  He  is  then  in  the  same  position  as  an  architectural 
expert  who  asserts  that  a  building  has  a  certain  ground  plan  and  dimensions. 
When,  however,  the  handwriting  expert  asserts,  with  no  further  evidence  than 
the  writings  themselves,  that  two  writings  w^ere  penned  by  the  same  person,  he  is 
but  stating  an  expert  opinion  and  not  an  expert  fact.  It  may  be  a  very  valuable 
opinion  and  most  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trial ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
an  opinion  only.  It  should  be  clearly  recognized  as  an  opinion ;  every  reason  for 
the  opinion  should  be  stated  with  the  opinion ;  and,  if  an  opposing  expert  gives  a 
contradictory  opinion,  it  should  be  clearly  stated  to  be  an  opinion  and  the  pro 
and  contra  reasons  specified  in  such  language  as  to  make  the  subject  intelligible 
to  the  jury  which  must  decide  the  question  at  issue.  It  is  no  excuse  to  point  to  the 
incapacity  of  jurymen  in  the  premises.  The  jurymen  may  be  trusted  to  reach 
the  conclusion  justified  by  the  conflicting  expert  evidence.  If  the  conclusion 
reached  be  false,  the  fault  lies  with  the  losing  expert  and  counsel  in  not  being 
properly  skillful  with  their  portion  of  the  testimony.  The  court  and  jury  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  the  counsel  and  expert  will  employ  whatever  time  and 
labor  are  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  their  side  of  the  case,  so  as  to  render 
it  intelligible,  in  its  salient  arguments,  to  the  average  mind.  Much  of  the  criticism 
of  jurymen  is  really  due  to  the  lack  of  preparation  of  the  litigants.  Time  and 
labor,  skill  and  knowledge,  are  so  difficult  to  bestow  in  the  preparation  and  conduct 
of  a  case — and  it's  so  easy  to  say,  "My  failure  is  due  to  another's  fault."  The 
wise  expert  will  refuse  to  serve  with  careless  and  unskilled  counsel ;  and  the  wise 
lawyer  will  shun  the  careless  and  incompetent  expert. 

Thirdly,  much  of  the  trouble  with  expert  testimony  is  due  to  the  weakness  of 
the  expert  in  not  saying  promptly,  'T  do  not  know,"  in  answer  to  what  might  be 
called  "dictionary"  questions  in  his  specialty.  No  man  carries  in  his  mind  all 
of  the  data  pertaining  to  his  profession — or  even  to  those  portions  pertinent  to  the 
trial  in  which  he  may  be  testifying.  If  the  expert  be  worthy  the  name,  those  data 
essential  to  his  direct  testimony;  and,  in  view  of  the  limitations  of  the  human 
mind,  is  perfectly  justified  in  saying,  "I  don't  know,"  with  respect  to  unessentials. 
That  it  may  wound  his  pride  is  beside  the  point,  as  court  procedure  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  self-love  of  experts.  The  experts — and  they,  alas,  are  too 
numerous — who  don't  know,  but  who  strive  to  conceal  the  fact,  either  make 
guesses  if  they  be  reckless;  or  attempt  to  evade  the  issue  if  they  be  crafty.  In- 
both  cases  they  are  weak  and  unworthy. 

Fourthly,  the  ideal  expert  will,  caeteris  paribus,  have  a  perfectly  logical  mind; 
and  will  successfully  resist  the  guileful  methods  of  opposing  counsel  in  his 
endeavor  to  befog  and  pervert  the  expert's  premises  and  conclusions.  The  expert 
is  usually  beguiled  by  the  hackneyed  artifice  of  partial  or  ambiguous  truths.    The 
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cross-examiner's  question  will  contain  not  only  a  direct  question  ;  but  also  one 
or  more  additional  statements.  The  "yes"  or  "no"  in  answer  to  the  direct  ques- 
tions leaves  the  wrong  impression  with  regard  to  the  additional  statements.  It  is 
absolutely  untrue  to  say,  as  does  the  cross-examiner,  that  any  question  may  be 
answered  "yes"  or  "no."  One  may  illustrate  by  the  question  put  to  the  prisoner 
accused  of  stealing  a  pig:  "Did  you  steal  this  pig  at  night?"  Obviously  either 
"yes"  or  "no"  carries  the  admission  of  theft.  This  homely  illustration  portrays 
clearly  the  method  used  so  frequently  with  far  more  skill  and  artfulness  by  many 
cross-examiners.  But  if  the  expert  be  so  beguiled,  he  is  but  silly.  It  is  the 
business  and  duty  of  the  expert  to  have  his  mind  so  orderly  and  his  case  so 
logically  prepared  that  he  will  instantly  perceive  this  ancient  and  moss-grown 
pitfall  of  the  wily  cross-examiner.  He  will  evade  it  by  answering  the  question 
as  ostensibly  asked;  and  will  then  insist  upon  continuing  his  answer  sufficiently 
far  to  dispel  the  designedly  erroneous  inferences.  Here,  if  he  be  at  all  tactful, 
he  will  be  assisted  by  his  own  counsel  and  the  court — but  they  can  only  protect 
his  rights  after  he  himself  has  claimed  them. 

Whenever  an  expert  is  caught  in  other  pitfalls,  he  usually  deserves  his  dis- 
comfiture. A  familiar  plan  of  the  cross-examiner  is  to  show  where  the  expert's 
statements  on  the  witness  stand  are  not  in  harmony  with  opinions  expressed  in 
publications  made  by  the  expert.  This  line  of  argument  is  not  conclusive,  how- 
ever, for  the  expert  may  merely  have  been  quoting  others ;  or  may  have  altered 
his  opinions.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  his  case.  As 
another  illustration,  one  ma\'  mention  a  case  in  the  Philadelphia  courts  where  a 
well  known  alienist  testified  that  from  the  horizontal  outline  of  a  head  at  the 
forehead  level  he  could  determine  the  general  mentality  of  a  person.  He  was 
subsequently  shown  a  number  of  such  diagrams  pricked  on  paper  by  the  familiar 
hatters'  machine  for  this  purpose.  One  such  diagram,  declared  by  him  to  be  the 
diagram  of  an  idiot,  was  subsequently  proved  to  be  a  diagram  of  his  own  head. 
However,  his  analysis  of  this  diagram  was  probably  correct. 

The  expert  should  avoid  unnecessary  emphasis  of  heat — which  tend  even  though 
falsely,  to  give  the  impression  of  partisanship ;  but  should  testify  quietly  and  with 
simple  dignity  in  good  English.  He  should  indulge  in  no  sharp  rebuke  or  repartee. 
His  rebuke  should  be  by  inference;  and  his  repartee  in  the  words  and  with  the 
manner  of  matter-of-fact  statement.  This  is  true  no  matter  how  great  his 
provocation. 

Fifthly,  the  expert  has  often  been  willing  to  serve  for  such  an  absurdly  small 
and  pitiful  fee  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  extensive  care,  thought  and 
labor  incident  to  the  preparation  of  a  case  for  court.  In  chemical  work  there  is 
absolutely  no  parallel  between  analyses  made  for  commercial  purposes  and 
analyses  made  for  court.  Yet  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has,  through  its  agents, 
offered  the  magnificent  renumeration  of  50  cents  per  determination  and  $5  per 
day  for  court  work  in  pure  food  and  drug  cases.    Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  as  much  as  three  months 
hard  work  to  the  preparation  of  a  single  expert  cheniic  case.  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  division  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  said  (privately)  that  if  he  could 
have  a  year  to  prepare  each  case,  he  might  pose  as  a  chemic  expert.  While  this 
statement  was  excessive  and  made  for  emphasis  of  an  important  truth,  it  serves 
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to  impress  the  right  ideals  and  practice  in  the  premises.  While  no  exact  time  can 
be  defined  as  the  maximum  for  the  preparation  of  chemic  evidence,  the  general 
principle  may  be  laid  down  that  it  requires  so  much  time  and  expert  skill  that 
fees  at  least  ten  times  as  large  as  those  demanded  for  the  best  commercial  work 
should  serve  as  the  base  price ;  and  that,  as  with  lawyers,  physicians  and  surgeons, 
the  chemists'  time  and  skill  should  be  further  rewarded  according  to  his  demon- 
strated efticiency. 

Sixthly,  experts  have  often  brought  discredit  upon  themselves  and  their  kind 
by  attempting  to  carry  their  testimonies  as  experts  beyond  that  field  in  which 
they  are  strictly  qualified  as  experts.  The  courts  are  also  to  blame  for  this.  The 
public  is  beginning  to  perceive  that  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  in 
governmental  inquiries  into  the  effect  of  sodium  benzoate  upon  the  public  health  is 
due  to  this  cause.  Since  the  two  views  so  prominently  before  the  public  are 
essentially  contradictory,  the  public  knows  that  at  least  one  view  is  false — and 
the  shrewd  suspicion  has  arisen  that  neither  side  has  proved  its  case.  No  better 
example  could  be  given  of  the  frailty  of  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  the  Expert 
Overlord ;  nor  of  the  good  that  would  ensue  should  these  opposing  experts  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  their  contentions  would  have  to  be  conducted  and 
decided  under  the  admirable  and  orderly  process  of  our  American  judicial  pro- 
cedure. Let  us  hope  that  some  great  lawsuit  will  come  to  clarify  this  now  hope- 
lessly entangled  condition  of  one  of  the  most  important  economic  and  hygienic 
problems  in  the  world  today. 


THE  RATE  OF  DISINTEGRATION  OF  PILLS. 


L.  D.   IIAVENHILL  AND  A.  E.  STEVENSOX. 


During  the  past  year  we  have  been  asked  to  determine  the  fitness  for  medicinal 
use,  of  a  number  of  samples  of  old  pills.  As  a  first  step  in  this  investigation  it 
was  decided  to  ascertain  their  rate  of  disintegration,  since  it  is  generally  believed 
that  old  pills  disintegrate,  if  at  all  only  very  slowly. 

We  endeavored  to  make  the  conditions  of  our  experiments  as  favorable  at 
least  as  those  existing  within  the  human  body.  In  order  to  secure  continued 
action  from  the  disintegrating  solution  the  pills  were  placed  in  wire  cloth  baskets 
and  suspended  in  test-tubes  about  one-half  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  20  cc. 
of  solution.  These  test-tubes  were  placed  in  a  water  bath  and  a  temperature  of 
from  37°  to  38°  C.  maintained  throughout  the  experiment.  The  pills  were  rubbed 
gently  with  a  glass  rod  about  every  five  minutes  to  note  the  progress  of  dis- 
integration as  well  as  to  simulate  the  action  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  effect  of  this  manipulation  with  the  glass  rod  was  subsequently 
ascertained  to  have  shortened  the  time  of  disintegration  about  20%. 

Two  disintegrating  liquids  were  used:  No.  1,  an  aqueous  solution  containing 
2%  of  pepsin  and  0.25%  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  No.  2  distilled  water.  The 
results  given  are  the  means  of  several  trials.  The  maximum  variation  in  any 
case  was  not  more  than  10%  of  the  mean  result.     The  samples  examined  were 
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forwarded  to  us  in  their  original  containers  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
manufacturers  we  are  able  to  give  in  a  number  of  instances  the  date  of  manu- 
facture. The  results  obtained  together  with  such  other  data  as  might  influence  the 
rate  of  disintegration  is  given  in  the  following  table : 
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*Made  prior  to  date  indicated. 

A  little  more  than  50%  of  the  pills  were  more  rapidly  disintegrated  in  water 
than  in  pepsin  solution.  It  was  thought  that  the  colloidal  nature  of  the  pepsin 
might  have  been  responsible  for  this  but  repeated  experiments  with  the  solution 
to  which  4%  of  peptone  had  been  added  failed  to  confirm  this  opinion.  In  only 
one  instance,  Anti  Chill  pill  No.  21,  did  the  kind  of  coating  make  any  material 
difference  in  the  rate  of  disintegration  in  the  different  liquids.  This  pill  had  a 
thick  coating  of  gelatin  and  required  530  minutes  in  water  or  nearly  four  times  as 
long  as  in  the  pepsin  solution.  Fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  pills  in  pepsin  solution 
and  53%  in  water  were  disintegrated  within  60  minutes  and  in  each  solution  90% 
were  disintegrated  within  90  minutes.  In  most  of  the  cases  where  disintegration 
was  slow  the  therapeutic  nature  of  the  pill  was  such  that  this  was  not  seriously 
objectionable. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  our  results  tend  to  show  that  the  rate  of 
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disintegration  depends  primarily  upon  the  composition,  size,  and  coating  and  that 
the  age  exerts  only  a  slight  influence.  These  samples  were  collected  from  twelve 
different  drug  stores,  and  assuming  the  demand  to  be  the  same  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  original  supplies  would  be  sufficient  to  last 
from  23  to  420  years. 


NOTE  ON  CAPSICUMS. 


WILBUR  L.   SCOVILLE. 


For  man}-  years  pharmacists  have  appreciated  the  fact  that  different  varieties 
of  ginger  vary  in  pungency  and  flavor,  but  that  capsicums  vary  in  the  same  way 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent,  seems  to  have  escaped  attention. 

The  pungent  principle  of  Capsicum  is  capsaicin,  a  crystalline  body  which  E.  K. 
Nelson  says  is  so  hot  that  one  drop  of  a  solution  1  in  1,000,000 — or  less  than  one- 
millionth  of  a  grain — will  make  itself  known  to  the  tongue.  He  found  one  variety 
of  capsicum  to  contain  0.14%  of  this  principle. 

H.  C.  Irish  in  a  "Revision  of  the  Genus  Capsicum"'  describes  42  garden  varieties 
and  quotes  authorities  to  the  statement  that  the  different  varieties  readily  degen- 
erate or  change  under  cultivation  or  the  lack  of  it.  Hence  the  pungency  of 
capsicum  varies  not  only  with  the  species,  but  with  variations  in  growth  or  culti- 
vation. Paprika,  one  of  the  mildest  forms,  has  been  grown  quite  free  from 
capsaicin — in  short,  a  non-peppery  pepper.  And  while  Tabasco  by  another  name 
might  be  quite  as  hot,  yet  the  Tabasco  species  may  not  always  come  up  lo  its 
reputation. 

In  other  words,  the  pharmacist  cannot,  by  specifying  a  certain  species  of 
capsicum,  be  sure  thereby  of  securing  the  most  active  medicinally.  The  best 
method  of  selection  appears  to  be  the  physiological  test — which  will  be  referred 
to  again  below. 

In  commerce  the  greater  demand  for  capsicum  is  as  a  condiment,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  sauces,  pickles,  etc.  In  these  a  full  rich  flavor  is  desired  as  well 
as  pungency.  Supplies  for  such  purposes  are  marketed  as  "Japan  Chillies," 
"Zanzibar  Chillies"  and  "Mombasso  Chillies."  Doubtless  there  are  other  brands, 
but  these  appear  to  be  the  leading  ones.  A  limited  number  of  tests  on  these  three 
brands  shows  that  Japan  Chillies  have  a  very  rich  and  full  flavor,  but  are  not 
very  pungent,  as  compared  to  the  others.  They  command  a  higher  price,  and 
make  a  superior  condiment.  Zanzibar  Chillies  came  next  in  pungency  and  flavor, 
and  ]\Iombasso  Chillies  are  the  most  pungent  and  the  poorest  in  flavor. 

Physiological  tests  are  tabooed  in  some  quarters,  yet  when  the  tongue  is  sensi- 
tive to  less  than  a  millionth  of  a  grain  it  certainly  has  an  advantage  over  the 
analytical  balance,  which  has  a  sensitiveness  far  below  that,  and  since  it  is  not 
necessary  to  compare  different  capsicums  in  terms  of  percentage  of  capsicum, 
when  a  direct  ratio  of  drug  to  drug  expresses  all  that  is  needed,  the  physiological 
test  offers  here  a  ready  and  satisfactory  means  of  selecting  capsicum. 


'Journal  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem.,  1910.  page  419. 
'Report  Mo.  Bot.  Gardens,  1898,  page  53. 
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The  method  I  have  used  is  as  follows :  One  grain  of  ground  capsicum  is 
macerated  over  night  in  100  cc.  of  alcohol.  After  thorough  shaking,  filtered.  This 
alcoholic  solution  is  then  added  to  sweetened  water  in  definite  proportions  until  a 
distinct  but  weak  pungency  is  perceptible  on  the  tongue. 

By  this  method,  Japan  Chillies  tested  1  in  20,000  to  1  in  30,000,  Zanzibar 
Chillies  1  in  40,000  and  1  in  45,000  (two  lots),  and  Mombassa  Chillies  1  in  50,000 
to  1  in  100.000.  F>om  a  limited  number  of  tests  the  Mombassa  brand  appears  to 
be  decidedly  stronger  in  capsaicin.  We  have  not  had  it  under  observation  long 
enough  to  decide  on  a  limit  of  acceptibility  that  will  represent  the  average  of  the 
drug,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  trouble  in  obtaining  it  of  a  strength  of  1  in  50,000 
or  above. 

Oleoresin  of  capsicum  may  test  1  in  150,000  and  upwards.  When  used  as  a 
rubefacient,  flavor  is  of  no  consequence,  but  a  high  capsaicin  content  is  desirable. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  commercial  capsicums  vary  also  in  fat-content 
and  color  to  a  marked  degree.  Oleoresins  were  examined  which  contained  as 
little  as  5  per  cent,  of  fat  insoluble  in  alcohol,  while  others  contained  above  50 
per  cent.,  vet  the  more  pungent  oleoresin  (based  on  the  entire  mixture)  were 
those  containing  considerable  fat.  The  fat  in  some  instances  was  a  marked  green 
— quite  free  from  red ;  in  others  it  was  orange  and  in  others  a  deep  red ;  no 
relation  of  color  or  fat  to  pungency  could  be  observed. 

Laboratory  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Beringer  said  that  much  fat  would  always  be  found  in  a  well-developed  fruit  contain- 
ing well-developed  seeds,  and  that  in  the  selection  of  capsicum  we  should  avoid  large  matured 
fruits  in  which  the  seeds  were  fully  developed. 

Mr.  Raubcnheimer  inquired  of  the  author  of  the  paper  whether  he  had  discovered  any  rela- 
tion between  the  color  of  the  ground  capsicum  and  the  finished  tincture?  In  his  experience 
he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  any  such  relation.  No  matter  what  was  the  tint  of  the  pow- 
dered drug  the  tincture  always  had  a  reddish  color. 

Mr.  Eldrcd  inquired  if  the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  oleoresin  did  not  bear  some  relation  to  the 
pungency  ? 

Mr.  Scoville,  in  reply,  stated  that  his  work  had  begun  as  a  study  of  the  oleoresin,  separating 
the  fats  insoluble  in  alcohol.  He  found  the  fats  to  vary  from  5  to  50  percent.  One  containing 
5  percent  of  fat  was  comparatively  weak  in  pungency,  those  having  the  larger  pods  being 
more  pungent,  though  he  did  not  believe  that  this  was  due  to  their  containing  a  large  amount 
of  fat;  neitlicr  could  he  discover  any  relation  between  the  pungency  and  the  color  of  the 
capsicum. 

The  only  test  he  had  found  to  be  satisfactory  was  the  physiological  test.  He  had  examined 
a  number  of  samples  which  tested  1  to  lOO.noo. 


THE  ASH  CONTENT  OF  DRUGS. 


M.    T.    WILBERT. 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  evidenced  a  growing  disposition  to  place  con- 
siderable reliance  on  the  ash  content  of  drugs  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  nature 
and  purity  of  the  product  under  examination. 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  if  any  uniformity  exists  in  the  permissible 
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ash  content  of  official  drugs  an  analysis  of  the  requirements  made  in  10  of  the 
recently  published  pharmacopoeias  was  made  and  the  maximum  ash  content  of 
some  of  the  more  widely  used  drugs  is  herewith  presented  in  the  form  of  a  table. 

Restricting  the  permissible  quantity  of  ash  in  connection  with  vegetable  or 
crude  drugs  is  a  comparatively  modern  requirement.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  German  Pharmacopceia,  published  in  1882  and  also  appears 
in  connection  with  a  limited  number  of  the  drugs  described  in  the  U.  S.  P.  of 
the  same  period.  The  number  of  official  limitations  for  ash  was  increased  but 
slowly  and  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  for  1900  we  find  but  twelve  while  in 
the  corresponding  U.  S.  P.  VIII  there  are  twenty  such  requirements  in  connection 
with  the  monographs  for  crude  drugs. 

The  Netherlands  Pharmacopoeia  published  in  1905  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
of  the  more  widely  known  pharmacopoeias  to  include  an  appreciable  number  of 
ash  determinations;  a  total  of  41. 

In  the  Ph.  Austr.  YHI,  published  in  1906,  this  number  is  increased  to  147,  the 
maximum  up  to  the  present  time,  though  the  aggregate  of  the  Ph.  Helv.  IV  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  great. 

The  Ph.  Svec.  IX,  published  in  1908,  contains  but  a  comparatively  few  definite 
figures,  and  the  Ph.  Hung.  Ill,  published  in  1909,  despite  the  fact  that  it  follows 
the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  in  many  of  the  official  requirements,  includes  but  a 
limited  number  of  limitations  for  ash. 

The  German  Pharmacopoeia  which  for  some  decades  appears  to  have  served  as 
a  model  for  the  elaboration  of  our  own  U.  S.  P.  has  been  continued  within  con- 
servative lines  and  the  new  D.  A.  B.  V.  published  in  1910  contains  but  a  total  of 
34  requirements  for  ash  content. 

The  impracticability-  of  deducing  any  definite  generalizations  from  the  per- 
missible limitations  for  ash  included  in  the  several  pharmacopoeias  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  appended  table.  For  many  of  the  drugs  the  figures  vary  from 
10  to  100  per  cent,  and  in  the  limited  number  of  cases  where  there  is  little  or  no 
variation,  lupulin,  for  instance,  the  figures  given  have  been  found  to  be  altogether 
too  low  for  the  commercially  available  product. 

The  variation  in  the  actual  ash  content  of  drugs  necessarily  depends  on  many 
factors  that  are  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  pharmacist  or  the  dealer  in 
drugs  but  the  frequently  observed  variation  in  the  ash  content  of  the  same  sample, 
or  lot  of  a  drug  is  due  to  causes  that  are  deserving  of  careful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  revisers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  fundamentally  important 
factors  for  securing  uniformity  are  to  be  sought  in  the  method  of  incineration  and 
the  method  of  sampling  employed  therewith. 

In  the  routine  work  of  the  ordinary  analytical  laboratory  it  is  impracticable  to 
incinerate  more  than  1  or  2  gm.  of  a  sample  of  crude  drug  and  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  secure  a  representative  sample  of  a  root,  bark, 
leaf  or  herb  that  could  be  relied  upon  without  resorting  to  comminution  and 
subsequent  mixing  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  the  drug. 

This  difficulty  of  securing  representative  samples  of  many  crude  drugs  has  no 
doubt  deterred  the  revisers  of  some  of  the  more  recent  pharmacopoeias  from 
adopting  the  ash  content  factor  more  freely. 
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It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  exact  method  of  determining  the  residual  ash 
should  be  described  so  as  to  obviate,  if  possible,  the  likelihood  of  the  residue 
retaining  an  undue  amount  of  unconsumed  carbon. 

The  Ph.  Austr.  \TII  despite  the  fact  that  it  includes  upwards  of  150  limitations 
for  the  ash  content  of  drugs  does  not  provide  a  method  for  determining  this 
rather  important  requirement,  and  the  several  critics  of  this  Pharmacopoeia  have 
not  failed  to  assert  that  the  commission  in  charge  of  the  revision  adopted  theoretic 
rather  than  practical  standards  for  many  of  the  pharmacopceial  drugs. 

The  Ph.  Helv.  IV  directs  that  ash  determinations  are  to  be  made  by  heating 
from  1  to  2  gm.  of  the  substance  at  first  moderately,  with  a  low  flame,  and  then 
gradually  increasing  the  temperature  until  the  residual  ash  is  free  from  carbon. 

The  nature  of  the  container  in  which  the  substance  is  to  be  incinerated  is  not 
specified  and  no  provisions  are  made  for  aiding  the  combustion  of  protected 
carbon  particles. 

The  new  German  Pharmacopoeia  process  is  much  more  complete.  It  directs 
that  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  substance  is  to  be  incinerated  in  a  recently  heated 
and  tared  crucible  and  in  the  event  that  complete  combustion  of  the  carb.on  parti- 
cles is  not  brought  about  by  continued,  moderate,  heating  the  material  is  to  be 
leached  out  with  hot  water  and  the  residual  carbon  again  heated,  as  before.  The 
resulting  solution  is  subsequently  evaporated  and  the  weight  of  the  dry  residue  is 
added  to  that  of  the  ash. 

This.  Ph.  Germ.  Y,  method  has  been  liberally  criticised,  many  pharmacists 
believing  that  the  leaching  out  method  is  much  more  time  consuming  than  the 
methods  which  involve  the  use  of  clean  sand  for  distributing  the  particles  of 
carbon  or  the  use  of  oxygen  carriers  such  as  nitric  and  oxalic  acids  for  facilitating 
combustion. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  regarding  the  desirability  of 
determining  the  ash,  and  other  analytical  factors,  on  the  air  dried  drug  or  on  the 
drug  dried  to  constant  weight  in  an  exsiccator. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  air  dry  drug  that  appears  in  commerce  and  is 
generally  used  in  the  making  of  galenical  preparations  as  well  as  dispensing  it 
w^ould  appear  preferable  to  base  pharmacopceial  requirements  on  the  commercial 
drug  and  to  add  such  other  restrictions  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  limit  the 
percentage  of  contained  moisture. 

This  is  apparently  the  view  taken  by  the  revisers  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia 
as  that  authority  now  requires  that  the  official  tests  are  to  be  applied  to  the  air 
dried  substances  unless  otherwise  directed. 

From  the  available  evidence  it  would  appear  that  the  determination  of  the  ash 
content  of  official  drugs  is  practicable  and  important  in  connection  with  non- 
structural drugs,  like  gums  and  resins,  pollen  grains,  seeds,  spices  and  powdered 
drugs  generally. 

It  is  not  generally  applicable  to  leaf  drugs,  barks  or  roots  in  the  uncomminuted 
form  because  of  the  difficulty  of  sampling. 

To  insure  correlating  results  the  method  to  be  employed  must  be  described,  and. 
other  things  being  equal,  this  method  should  be  one  that  can  be  easily  followed  by 
retail  druggists  ordinarily  well  equipped  for  work  of  this  kind. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE   MAXIMUM   ASH   COXTEXT  OF  SOxME  WELL-KXOWX 

DRUGS  INCLUDED  IN  10  OF  THE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

PHARMACOPCEIAS. 


Title  of  Drug. 

Ph. 

Germ. 

V 

Ph. 

Hung. 

Ill 

Ph. 
Ital. 
Ill 

Ph. 
Fr. 
V 

Ph. 

Svec. 

IX 

Ph. 

Helv. 

IV 

Ph. 

Aust. 
VIII 

Ph. 

Belg. 

Ill 

Ph. 

Ndl. 
IV 

Ph. 

U.S.P. 
VIII 

Acacia  

Adeps  Lan?e 

Aloe 

Althaea  

Amylum    

5.0 
0.1 
1.0 

1.0 
10.0 
15.0 
15.0 

2.0 

8.0 
G.5 
5.0 

8.0 
8.0 

5.0 
8.0 

10.0 
2.0 

0.3 

24.0 

6.5 
5.0 

:!.o 

3.0 

5.0 
0.05 

0.5 
5.0 

4.0 
2.0 
1.0 
10.0 
2.0 
7.0 
2.0 

6.0 

9.0 
5.0 
2.0 

0.3 

6.0 

4.0 
4.5 
6.0 
10.0 
4.0 
3 .  o 
0.4 
6.0 

6.0 

12.0 

5.0 

10 

9 

2 

0 

0 

5 
0 
0 
0 

0 
07 

5.0 
10.0 

4.0 
0.5 
6.0 

5    ... 

4.0 

1.5 

6.0 

0.5 

10.0 

20.0 

15.0 

1.5 

8.0 

8.0 

6.5 

2.0 

10.0 

8.0 

7.0 

6.0 

5.0 
6.0 
8.0 

10.0 
5.0 

10.0 
2.0 
6.0 
6.0 
0.5 

15 .5 
6.0 

4.0 
6.5 
5.0 
10.0 
3.0 
3.0 
0.8 
6.0 
3 . 5 
6.0 

13.0 

0.2 

5.0 

12.0 

5.0 

12.0 
7.0 

3.0 

1.0 

6.0 

0.5 

10.0 

10.0 

15.0 

2.0 

6.0 

8.0 

6.5 

8.0 
7.0 
8.0 
6.0 

5.0 

9.0 

10.0 

5.0 

10.0 

2.0 

5.0 

6.0 

0.5 

10.0 

6.0 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
10.0 
3.0 
4.0 
0.4 
6.0 
3.0 
6.0 

12.0 

8.0 

10.0 

5.0 

10.0 
5.0 

5 
0 

7 

1 

12 

10 

7 

12 
12 

9 

7 
7 
0 

4 

0 
6 

12 
5 

15 

0 
05 

5 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
5 
3 

0 

5 
0 

0 
0 

0 

4.0 

0.10 

1.5 

7.0 

1.0 

10.0 

2.0 

9.0 

2.0 
8.0 

6.0 
8.0 

8.0 

10.0 

5.0 

3.0 
6.0 
6.0 
0.3 
15.0 
6.0 

6.0 

5.0 

5.0 

10.0 

12.0 

0.1 

0.1 

8.0 
8.0 

8.0 

4.0 
0.30 

Anisum  

Asafoetida  

Belladonnae   Folia 

Benzoinnm    

15.0 
2.0 

Calumba   

Cantharis   

8.0 

Capsicum    

Carbo    Ligni 

Cardamomum  

Carum 

Caryophyllus  

Cinchona  

Cinnamomum 

Zeylanicuni    

Coccus    

4.0 
8.0 
8.0 

4.0 
6.0 

Cubeba    

Digitalis   

Ergota    

Foeniculum 

Gelatina  

Gentiana    

Glycyrrhiza    

Gossypium  Purificatum 

Granatum 

Hydrastis    

0.3 

Hyoscyamus    

Ipecacuanha   

Jalapa    

Linum   

Lupulinum   

10.0 

Lycopodium    

Alanna    

5.0 

Mel  

Myrrha  

Nux  Vomica 

Opium    

0.8 
7.0 

;!.o 

0.0 
12.0 
0.1 
0.25 
5.0 
12.0 

20.0 

7.0 

0.3 

Rhamnus  Purshiana... 

Rheum   

Saccharum    

Saccharum  Lactis 

Scilla  

Senna    

Sinapis    

0.25 

Stramonium   

Valeriana 

Zingiber    

DISCUSSIOX. 

Mr.  Beringer  stated  that  the  figures  for  ash  content  in  Mr.  Wilbert's  paper  were  very  similar 
to  other  compilations,  and  inquired  whether  any  of  the  results  given  had  been  confirmed  by 
his  own  experiments  or  were  taken  from  published  results. 

Mr.  Wilbert  stated  that  both  the  Netherlands  and  Austrian  Pharmacopoeias  had  been 
severely  criticised  on  their  generally  low  ash  content  requirement  for  drugs  and  that  the  fig- 
ures cited  were  largely  academic.     Practically  all  the  pharmacopoeial  standards  are  in  sub- 
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stantial  agreement  for  the  ash  content  of  Lupulin,  but  are  not  in  accordance  with  actual  com- 
mercial conditions,  which  are  nearly  twice  as  high  as  pharmacopoeial  standards. 

Observations  relating  to  ash  content,  in  order  to  be  of  practical  value,  must  cover  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  samples,  be  carried  over  a  series  of  years  and  made  by  a  number  of  observers. 

In  the  Digest  of  Criticisms  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  an  effort  had  been  made  to  compile 
ash  determinations  recorded  by  different  individuals,  and  also  the  work  done  in  European 
laboratories  in  connection  with  spices.  For  the  majority  of  vegetable  drugs  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  be  content  with  ash  determinations,  permitting  rather  wide  limitations  for  drugs 
in  the  powdered  form. 


THE  COMPO.SITIOX  OF  GELSEMININE. 


L.   E.   S.^YRE. 


The  alkaloids  of  Gelsemium  have  been  investigated  at  intervals  since  1869,  by 
Wormley,  Gerrard,  Robbins,  Sonnenschein,  Thompson  and  others.  These  val- 
uable contributions  have  been  referred  to  in  previous  papers,  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  association  since  1907. 

It  was  not  until  1887  that  F.  A.  Thompson  announced  the  existence  of  a  second 
alkaloid  in  the  root  which  he  named  Gelseminine.  The  study  of  this  second 
principle  was  left  by  Thompson  for  others  who  might  in  the  future  have  the  time 
and  the  inclination  to  do  it.  The  result  of  my  study  of  this  principle  seems  to 
indicate,  as  stated  in  former  papers,  that  the  Gelseminine  of  Thompson  is  not  a 
definite  and  simple  body.  Recent  study  confirms  this  opinion.  Other  confirma- 
tion, than  my  own  work,  has  been  given  by  a  recent  analyst,  Charles  Watson 
Moore,  whose  paper  was  published  in  the  Jour.  Chem.  Soc'ty,  Nov.,  1910,  No. 
LXXVH,  p.  2223.  This  author,  after  mentioning  the  less  important  principles  of 
the  alcoholic  extract  states  : 

"The  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  soluble  in  water  from  which  the  resin 
has  been  removed  contained  scopoletin  (a  monomethyl  ether  of  esculetin)  which 
was  present  in  a  free  state  and  also  a  glucoside,  together  with  some  sugar.  It 
also  yielded  three  alkaloidal  products,  one  of  which  was  obtained  in  a  pure  crys- 
talline form  corresponding  to  Gelsemine.  The  other  two  were  amorphous  and 
non-crystalline,  the  one  to  which  the  name  Gelseminine  has  been  given  being  more 
basic  than  the  other." 

This  unexpected  confirmation  of  my  observations,  previously  made,  is  especially 
gratifying. 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  A.  Pii.  A.  an  article  appears  by 
Kimberly,  Roberts  and  Vanderkleed.  in  which  a  suitable  assay  of  Gelsemium  is 
discussed.  These  men  state  that  the  activity  of  the  drug  depends  primarily  upon 
the  so-called  alkaloid  Gelseminine,  and  only  secondarily  upon  the  more  readily 
obtained  Gelsemine,  which  exists  in  much  larger  proportion.  These  investigators 
fail  to  recognize  the  presence  of  three  alkaloids,  but  this  does  not  detract  from 
their  valuable  contribution.  The  existence  of  three  alkaloids,  however,  makes  the 
assay  of  the  drug  still  more  complicated.  A  chemical  assay  can  be  made  reliable 
only  when  we  knozv  the  principles  we  have  to  consider. 
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During  the  past  year  a  furtlicr  study  of  this  non-crystalHne  alkaloid,  gelsemi- 
nine,  has  been  attempted.  For  this  investigation,  crude  products  were  furnished 
by  Chas.  E.  \'anderkleed,  of  the  Mulford  Laboratory.  These  products  consisted 
of  the  crude  alkaloids  from  50  pounds  of  the  drug,  as  follows : 

Gelsemine,  0.44  gm. ;  Gelseminine,  6.4  gm. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  latter.  The  process  for  the  separation  of 
these,  although  given  in  former  papers,  may  be  briefly  outlined.  The  concen- 
trated alcoholic  extract  is  treated  with  acidulated  water.  The  resulting  acidulated 
aqueous  solution  is  thoroughly  washed  until  all  of  the  so-called  gelsemic  acid  is 
removed.  The  aqueous  solution  is  then  made  alkaline  and  all  of  the  alkaloid 
removed  by  repeated  shaking  with  ether-chloroform.  After  removal  of  the 
solvent  by  evaporation  of  the  ether-chloroform  solutions,  the  residue  (crude 
alkaloids)  is  separated  into  crystalline  and  non-crystalline  alkaloidal  portions  by 
repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and  careful  evaporation  in  vacuo.,  thus  allowing  the 
crystalline  gelsemine  to  slowly  deposit.  The  mother  liquor  contains  the  gel- 
seminine. 

This  latter  alkaloid,  gelseminine,  is  capable  of  further  separation,  I  have  found. 
If  after  all  of  the  gelsemine  is  entirely  removed — which  is  a  tedious  operation — 
it  is  redissolved  in  acidulated  w^ater  and  again  precipitated  with  weak  solution  of 
ammonia  and  the  precipitate  continuously  washed  with  ammonia  water  it  is  found 
to  yield  alkaloid  to  that  solvent  until  there  is  left  behind  an  insoluble  portion,  this 
iatter  portion  may  be  designated  Gelseminine.  The  portion  soluble  in  ammonia, 
on  concentration  by  means  of  a  hot  air  blast  produces,  in  thin  layer,  a  reddish 
yellow  scale,  strongly  alkaloidal,  but  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  crystals 
of  ammonium  chloride.  This  contamination  is  removed  by  redissolving  the  scales 
in  water,  adding  to  the  solution  calcium  hydrate.  The  solution  is  fanned  to  a 
solid  concentrate  and  the  solid  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  filtered.  The 
<ilcoholic  solution  is  treated  with  just  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  lime. 
On  filtering  and  evaporating,  the  alkaloidal  salt  remains.  For  the  name  of  this 
third  alkaloid  I  would  suggest  the  name  of  Gelsemoidine. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  in  passing  to  the  confusion  which  exists  at  present 
in  commerce,  particularly,  concerning  the  alkaloid  gelseminine.  Under  this  name 
is  supplied,  not  the  article  in  question,  but  the  crystalline  alkaloid  gelsemine.  The 
Germans  appear  to  be  responsil)le  for  this  confusion  as  gelseminine  appears  to 
"be  their  name  for  the  crystalline  alkaloid.  My  own  orders  for  gelseminine  have 
"brought  me,  from  abroad,  gelsemine.  In  a  recent  issue  of  a  publication  on 
Newer  Remedies,  gelseminine  is  described  as  a  crystalline  body,  and  the  descrip- 
tion given  answers  to  the  alkaloid  Gelsemine.  In  the  presence  of  such  confusion 
I  would  suggest  the  name  of  Sempervrine  in  place  of  gelseminine,  or  some  other 
word  which  will  tend  to  remove  the  unhappy  confusion  that  now  exists. 

The  following  color  reactions  distinguish  Gelsemoidine  from  the  other  two 
alkaloids :  manganic  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid  produce  with  gelsemoidine,  first  a 
deep  purple.  Changing  finally  to  a  deep  blue.  Gelseminine,  with  the  same  reagent 
produces  a  brown,  changing  to  a  brownish  pink  and  finally  to  a  yellow  color. 
Gelsemine  produces  a  crimson,  changing  to  green  and  finally  yellow. 
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The  non-crystalline  alkaloids  may  be  further  distinguished  by  their  solubility. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  the  gelsemoidine  hydrochloride,  when  treated  with  am- 
monia water  in  slight  excess  will  be,  after  first  precipitating,  redissolved  in  the 
alkaline  fluid.  Gelseminine  when  treated  in  the  same  manner  remains  un- 
dissolved. Gelsemine  hydrochloride  when  treated  similarly  goes  into  solution 
very  slowly  but  is  hastened  by  warming.     Xot  so  with  gelseminine  hydrochloride. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  crystalline  salts  from  these  two 
amorphous  alkaloids  but  without  success.  Gelsemoidine  hydrochloride  .can  be 
obtained  in  reddish  yellow  scales  which  are  exceedingly  hygroscopic.  Gelseminine 
hydrochloride  is  on  the  other  hand  quite  permanent. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  RELATION  OF  THE  ALKALOIDS. 

Pharmacological  experiments  have  shown  that  the  amorphous  alkaloids  are 
many  more  times  toxic  than  the  crystalline  gelsemine.  It  takes  10  milligrams  of 
the  gelsemine  hydrochloride  to  cause  slight  tremors  and  convulsive  movements  in 


Photograph  of  Crystals  of  Gelsemine  Hydrochloride.    By  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
alcoholic  solution 


a  guinea  pig  of  medium  weight  (450  gm.  ).  in  45  minutes,  while  3  milligrams  of 
gelseminine  hydrochloride  will  pro^■e  fatal  to  this  animal,  of  same  weight  in  30 
minutes.  It  has  pronounced  action  on  the  voluntary  muscles,  loss  of  coordination 
and  a  paralytic  action  on  the  respiration. 

1.5  mgs.  of  gelsemoidine  hydrochloride  proved  fatal  to  a  guinea  pig  weighing 
425  gm.  in  one  and  one-half  hours,  the  most  pronounced  action  being  upon  the 
voluntary  muscles  and  the  respiration.  Severe  muscular  spasms  (not  tetanic  like 
strychnine)  were  brought  on  within  30  minutes.  This  same  alkaloidal  salt  pro- 
duced a  pronounced  stupor  on  a  dog  weighing  29  pounds  in  45  milligram  dose. 
The  action  was  gradual  but  rapid. 
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In  all  of  the  physiological  experiments  it  was  noted  that  the  two  non-crystalline 
alkaloids  in  small  therapeutic  doses  had  an  hypnotic  and  sedative  action. 

I  am  indehted  to  \'.  H.  Moon  of  the  Pharmacological  Laboratory  for  the  fol- 
lowing statement  as  regards  the  action  of  the  non-crystalline  alkaloids  of  Ciel- 
semium : 

"The  toxic  action  of  the  two  alkaloids  is  almost  identical.  The  muscles  become 
paralyzed  and  the  body  limp  and  relaxed.  The  respiration  is  slowed,  becomes 
;erky,  labored  and  irregular  and  finally  ceases  apparently  from  paralysis  of  the 
motor  endings  in  the  respiratory  muscles.  The  heart's  action  is  slowed  and  in  the 
later  stages,  often  irregular  but  continues  strong  until  after  respiration  ceases. 
The  constrictor  urethrae  muscles  are  also  paralyzed,  causing  frequent  urination 
and  dribbling.  The  smallest  lethal  dose  for  a  35  gm.  frog  was  .003  gramme  and 
the  largest  dose  which  was  followed  by  recovery  was  .004  grammes.  For  the  340 
gramme  guinea  pig,  the  smallest  fatal  dose  was  .001  gramme  and  the  largest 
dose  followed  by  recovery  was  .002  gramme. 

"The  medicinal  effect  of  gelsemoidine  in  no  way  resembles  the  toxic  efifect,  but 
consists  of  a  quieting,  sedative  action,  followed  by  a  hypnotic  efifect  if  continued. 
The  following  typical  example  illustrates:  A  13  kgm.  dog  was  given  a  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  .015  grammes  gelsemoidine.  Almost  immediately  the  dog 
became  less  restless  and  was  disposed  to  lie  prone  with  head  resting  on  paws ; 
he  was  apparently  normal  otherwise  and  was  attentive  when  spoken  to.  The 
respiration  rate  dropped  from  42  to  22  and  the  heart  rate  from  137  to  114.  This 
efifect  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  animal  was  less  active.  Within  an  hour 
the  hypnotic  efifect  was  evidenced,  the  animal  slept  continuously  and  when  roused 
would  lie  down  immediately  and  go  to  sleep  again  unless  prevented.  A  second 
injection  of  .015  grammes  one  hour  later  made  the  hypnotic  efifect  more  profound 
and  reduced  the  heart  rate  from  114  to  41.  Respiration  from  22  to  20.  A  third 
injection  of  .015  grammes  was  given  forty-five  minutes  later,  after  which  the 
dog  immediately  went  into  profound  sleep.  When  roused,  he  was  attentive  and 
wagged  the  tail  as  usual  but  was  slightly  unsteady  on  the  feet.  Twenty  minutes 
after  this  dose  the  respiration  was  20  per  minute  and  somewhat  labored.  The 
heart  rate  raised  to  50.  When  walking  or  standing  the  fore  feet  would  suddenly 
collapse  causing  the  animal  to  fall  on  its  face.  Muscular  control  would  be 
regained  only  to  be  lost  again  in  a  moment.  This  was  accompanied  by  loss  of 
urethral  control.  The  condition  of  partial  paralysis  continued  several  hours  but 
the  dog  was  apparently  normal  twenty-four  hours  later.  No  attempt  was  made 
in  these  experiments  to  record  the  blood  pressure  nor  to  determine  definitelv  the 
exact  location  of  the  efifect  on  the  nervous  system.  Only  the  general  physiological 
effects  were  sought,  but  these  would  indicate  that  both  the  cerebrum  and  the 
motor  endings  were  aftected.  As  a  sedative  and  hypnotic  the  new  alkaloid  Gel- 
semoidine gives  unusual  promise,  and  the  therapeutic  and  physiological  effects 
should  be  worked  out  in  further  detail. 

"Some  experiments  were  tried  with  Gelsemine  which  is  described  as  inactive 
by  some  authorities.  We  secured  very  decided  muscular  and  nervous  effects  in 
guinea  pigs  from  subcutaneous  injection  of  .010  grammes,  but  these  were  not 
carried  far  enough  to  state  definitely  what  the  physiological  effects  are.     Judgment 
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should  be  suspended  on  this  remedy  until  more  definite  statements  can  be  made  as 
to  its  action." 

My  thanks  to  Mr.  Paul  Carl  for  his  valuable  assistance  in  this  work  is  hereby 
acknowledged. 

University  of  Kansas. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  SENSITR'EXESS  OF  THE  FEHLING,  THE 
NYLANDER  AND  THE  PHENYL-HYDRAZINE  TESTS  FOR  THE 
DETECTION  OF  DEXTROSE  IN  URINE. 


G.  H.   MEEKEIR,   PH.  D.,  LL.  D. 


Preparation  of  the  Dextrose. — The  highest  purity  dextrose  prepared  by  Merck 
&  Co.  was  used  in  these  experiments. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  dextrose,  which  would  affect  the 
weight  of  the  dextrose  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  percentage  solutions, 
the  dextrose  was  dried  to  constant  weight  under  a  pressure  of  125  mm.,  over 
calcium  chloride,  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  placed  in  a  thermostat  at  a  constant 
temperature  of  37.5°  C.  The  absorption  of  w-ater  during  weighings  was  pre- 
vented by  having  the  dextrose  in  a  glass  stoppered  weighing  bottle. 

Date.  Weight. 

October     5    26.0951  gnis. 

October  12    26.0894      " 

October  19    26.0868      " 

October  20    26.0865      " 

October  26    26.0865      " 

October  27    26.0866      " 

November  2 26.0865      " 

November  3 26.0865      " 

This  table  shows  that,  under  the  conditions  of  our  experiments,  constant  weight 
was  reached  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days'  drying.  Although  drying  was  continued 
during  another  fifteen  days,  there  was  no  further  loss  in  weight. 

Preparation  of  the  Dextrose  Solutions. — The  dextrose  solutions  were  prepared 
as  needed  by  dissolving  weighed  quantities  of  our  dried  dextrose  in  the  proper 
quantities  of  distilled  water. 

A^ylander's  Reagent  used  in  these  experiments  was  made  as  follows: 

Bismuth  Subnitrate 2  gm. 

Sodium  Hydroxide 8  gm. 

Rochelle  Salt 4  gm. 

Distilled  Water  to  make 100  cc. 

Two  kinds  of  Fehling's  Solutions  were  used  in  these  experiments,  as  follows : 
1.    (a)      Copper  Solution: 

Cupric  Sulphate 34.639  gm. 

Distilled  Water  to  make 500.000  cc. 

(b)     Alkaline  Solution: 

Sodium  Hydroxide 175  gm. 

Rochelle  Salt 60  gm. 

Distilled  Water  to  make 500  cc. 
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Of  these  solutions  equal  parts  were  taken  and  mixed  fresh  each  day  that  the 
experiments  were  carried  on. 

2.  A  dilute  h\'hling-"s  Solution,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Judson  Daland,  con- 
sisting of  one  part  of  Fehling's  Solution  No.  1  and  two  parts  of  water. 

Methods  Employed  in  Conducting  the  Tests. — In  conducting  these  comparison 
tests,  the  following  procedure  was  adopted :  Fresh  aqueous  solutions  of  dextrose 
of  known  strengths  were  tirst  prepared.  All  of  these  solutions  were  subjected 
to  each  of  the  four  tests  under  comparison  until  we  reached  that  dilution  of 
dextrose  at  which  each  test  failed  to  respond.  The  technique  adopted  was  the 
same  as  if  urine  had  been  employed. 

Nyh^nder's  Test. — Five  cubic  centimeters  of  the  dextrose  solution  are  boiled  in 
a  test  tube,  b^ive  drops  of  the  reagent  are  then  added  and  the  boiling  continued 
for  three  minutes.  The  appearance  of  a  dark  color  indicates  the  presence  of 
dextrose. 

FeJiIing's  Test. —  (Conducted  in  same  manner  for  solutions  1  and  2)  :  Ten 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  reagent  are  boiled  at  least  two  minutes  in  a  test  tube,  and 
then  carefully  examined  to  see  that  no  deposit  has  formed,  thus  showing  that  the 
reagent  is  not  contaminated  by  a  reducing  substance.  Fifteen  drops  of  the  dex- 
trose solution  are  then  added  and  the  mixture  slowly  brought  to  a  boil,  when  the 
appearance  of  a  red  or  yellow  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  dextrose  in 
the  solution. 

After  several  preliminary  tests  it  was  found  that  if  more  than  fifteen  drops 
of  urine,  containing  dextrose,  are  added  to  the  reagent  a  dirty  green,  non- 
characteristic  appearance  is  produced.  Consequently  the  above  amount  was 
chosen  for  these  tests  to  correspond  to  the  maximum  quantity  of  urine  that  can 
be  employed  in  the  Fehling  tests. 

Phenyl-liydracinc  Test. — Half  fill  a  beaker  of  convenient  size  with  water  and 
then  set  it  on  a  tripod  and  heat  to  boiling.  Half  fill  a  six  inch  test  tube  with  the 
dextrose  solution ;  make  the  solution  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid ;  and  then  set 
the  test  tube  with  its  contents  in  the  water  in  the  beaker.  While  waiting  for  the 
water  to  boil,  prepare  the  phenyl-hydrazine  reagent  (  fresh  for  each  experiment, 
as  it  does  not  keep  well).  Weigh  out,  roughly,  one  gram  phenyl-hydrazine  hydro- 
chloride and  two  grams  sodium  acetate ;  mix  the  salts ;  dissolve  them  in  ten  cubic 
centimeters  of  distilled  water;  acidulate  the  solution  by  the  use  of  about  five 
drops  of  strong  acetic  acid ;  and,  finally,  filter  to  clarify.  After  the  water  in  the 
beaker  has  boiled  for  about  five  minutes,  observe  the  contents  of  the  test  tube  and 
filter  if  necessary.  Measure  into  a  test  tube  about  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
clarified  solution  under  examination  and  add  five  cubic  centimeters  of  the  pre- 
pared, clear,  filtered  reagent.  Mix  well  and  then  place  in  the  boiling  water  in  the 
beaker  and  continue  to  boil  for  one  hour.  Remove  the  test  tube  and  allow  to  cool 
thoroughly,  when,  if  dextrose  be  present,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  will 
appear. 

This  precipitate  under  the  microscope  appears  as  yellow,  needle-shaped  crystals 
often  arranged  in  rosettes,  fans  or  sheaves. 

Results  of  the  Experiments. — The  results  of  the  experiments  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table : 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  THE  FOUR  TESTS. 


Percentage   Strength 

of   Dextrose 

Fehling's 

Test 

(Xo.  1- 

—ordinary) 

Fehling's  Test  (No.  2 — dilute) 

Solutions 

0.5 

Positive 

Positive 

0.25 

Positive 

Positive 

0.125 

Positive 

Positive 

0.0625 

Positive,  a 

fter 

standin 

g  5  minutes 

Positive 

0.03125 

Positive, 

"       " 

Positive,  after  standing  5  minutes 

0.015625 

Positive, 

" 

Positive,      ■'           "          " 

" 

0.01 

Positive, 

" 

.i 

Positive,      "           "          " 

« 

0.009 

Positive, 

" 

10 

Positive,      "            "          " 

" 

0.008 

Positive, 

"        " 

Positive,      "           "          " 

" 

0.007 

Positive, 

"■ 

"        " 

Positive,      "           "         10 

" 

0.006 

Positive, 

" 

" 

It       « 

Positive,      "           "          " 

" 

0.005 

Positive, 

" 

" 

"        " 

Positive,      "           "          " 

" 

0 .  004 

Positive, 

" 

" 

15       " 

Positive,      "           "         15 

" 

0.003 

Positive, 

" 

" 

"        " 

Positive,      "           "          " 

" 

0.002 

Positive, 

" 

" 

«        it 

Positive,      "           "         30 

" 

0.001 

Positive, 

20       " 

Positive,      "           "          " 

Percentage   Strength 

of  Dextrose 

Phen 

yl-h: 

•drazine  Test 

Xylander's  Test 

Solutions 

0.5 

Positive  before  cooli 

ng 

Chocolate  Coloration 

0.25 

Positive 

'• 

" 

Dark  Amber      " 

0.125 

Positive 

" 

" 

Dark  Amber      " 

0.0625 

Positive 

after         " 

Light  Amber      " 

0.03125 

Positive 

" 

Light  Amber      " 

0.015625 

Positive 

" 

" 

X^egative 

0.01 

Positive 

" 

" 

0.009 

Positive 

" 

" 

0.008 

Positive 

(( 

It 

0.007 

Positive 

•' 

standing  i  hour 

0.006 

Positive 

'• 

" 

3          « 

■4 

0.005 

Positive 

" 

0.004 

*Xegative 

" 

" 

0.003 

*Xegative 

" 

" 

0.002 

*Negative 

It 

" 

0.001 

*Xegative 

*A  deposit  formed;  but  microscope  showed  no  characteristic  crystals. 

Conclusions. — From  the  above  experiments  we  concluded: 

1.  That  Nylander's  test  is  of  no  value  for  proportions  of  dextrose  under  0.5 
per  cent. 

2.  That  the  ordinary  strength  of  Fehling's  solution  is  the  most  sensitive  of  the 
four  tests  we  have  examined  and  that  even  with  a  dilution  of  0.001  per  cent,  it 
still  yields  positive  results  after  standing  twenty  minutes. 

3.  That  the  dilute  Fehling's  solution  shows  a  high  sensitiveness  and  is  in  this 
respect  slightly  superior  to  the  phenyl-hydrazine  test. 

4.  That  the  phenyl-hydrazine  test  shows  a  high  sensitiveness  and  that  its  limit 
of  sensibility  is  about  0.005  per  cent,  after  standing  one  hour. 

Practical  Application. — With  regard  to  sensibility,  the  Fehling  test  and  the 
phenyl-hydrazine  test  are  both  so  satisfactory  that  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
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for  clinical  purposes.  The  Fehling  test  is  superior  to  the  phenyl-hydrazine  test 
in  ease  of  execution.  The  phenyl-hydrazine  test  is  superior  to  the  Feiiling  test  in 
the  non-fallacious  character  of  its  findings.  We  advocate  the  habitual  use  of  the 
Fehling  test  to  disclose  the  freedom  of  urine  from  dextrose.  If,  however,  any 
urine  be  encountered  which  reacts  positively  with  the  Fehling  test,  said  urine 
should  then  be  subjected  to  the  phenyl-hydrazine  test  to  make  certain  that  the 
positive  reaction  obtained  by  the  Fehling  test  was  caused  by  dextrose  and  not  by 
one  or  more  of  the  many  substances  which  may  be  present  in  urine  and  react 
toward  Fehling's  test  like  dextrose. 

In  conclusion  I   desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the   excellent   services 
rendered  during  the  conduct  of  the  work  by  my  assistant,  Dr.  C.  J.  Stamm. 

Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia. 


ALW^AYS  BLAME  THE  BOARD. 

Boards  of  pharmacy  are  made  up  of  human  beings  pretty  much  like  the 
ordinary  citizen.  As  individuals,  they  are  liable  to  make  mistakes  and  even  in 
council,  with  the  exercise  of  the  best  of  care  and  judgment,  errors  are  certain 
to  occasionally  occur.  The  interesting  question,  however,  comes  when  it  must 
be  decided  who  shall  be  the  judge  of  right  and  wrong  acts  and  who  shall  set  up 
the  standard  by  which  the  board  of  pharmacy  is  to  be  measured.  Our  editorial 
experience,  which  dates  back  almost  as  far  as  the  average  board  of  pharmacy, 
and  the  experience  of  other  pharmaceutical  journals  shows  that  pharmacists 
are  always  ready  to  judge  of  the  acts  of  a  board  of  pharmacy  and  are  quick  to 
give  their  decisions,  particularly  when,  in  their  own  minds,  it  calls  for  criticism. 
We  have  seen  boards  of  pharmacy  blamed  for  the  scarcity  of  drug  clerks,  for  the 
high  price  of  salaries,  for  the  number  of  drug  stores  for  sale,  for  the  close 
proximity  of  drug  stores,  for  cut  rate  prices,  for  the  low  wages  paid  clerks, 
for  the  number  of  clerks  out  of  employment,  for  the  annual  or  bi-annual  re- 
registration  fee,  for  the  necessity  of  attending  a  college  of  pharmacy,  for  inter- 
changing certificates  with  other  boards,  for  not  adopting  reciprocity  in  registra- 
tion, for  paying  the  secretary  of  the  board  a  salary,  for  letting  women  in  phar- 
macy through,  when  men  making  the  same  average  would  not  have  been  passed, 
for  having  it  in  for  women  in  pharmacy  and  denying  them  registration  on  the 
required  percentage  in  examinations  and  for  a  long  list  of  other  things  that  need 
not  be  mentioned  here.  Our  experience  with  boards  of  pharmacy  convinces 
us  that  as  individuals  and  in  their  official  capacity  the  board  members  are 
anxious  to  do  the  very  best  they  can  for  the  welfare  of  pharmacy  in  the  state 
concerned. 

\\'e  are  not  calling  attention  to  the  criticism  of  boards  of  pharmacy  with  a 
view  of  having  the  practice  discontinued.  If  anything,  it  should  be  encouraged. 
It  acts  as  a  safety  valve  for  disgruntled  pharmacists  and  does  not  harm  the 
board.  The  board  member  who  cannot  stand  criticism  is  unqualified  for  a  posi- 
tion as  a  state  officer.  The  board  which  escapes  criticism  must  be  inactive  and 
the  law  under  which  it  exists  a  dead  letter. — Meyer  Brothers  Druggist. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OX  DRUG  REFOR^L 


L.  E.  SAYRE,  CHAIRMAN. 


This  is  the  second  lime  the  Committee  on  Drug  Reform  with  its  present  per- 
sonnel has  had  the  honor  of  reporting  to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation. The  year  has  been  one  of  activity  in  political  lines.  Notwithstanding  the 
immense  amount  of  drug  reform  legislation  proposed  and  the  corresponding 
efforts  put  forth  to  secure  its  enactment,  all  attempts  have  been  more  or  less 
successfully  defeated.  In  some  cases  established  reforms  have  been  swept  away. 
For  example,  speaking  as  a  Kansan,  our  sister  State,  Missouri,  has  deprived  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy  of  the  right  to  employ  special  attorneys  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Pharmacy  Law.  This  the  Board  considers  a  serious  handicap.  It  consti- 
tutes but  one  of  the  instances  of  failure  to  improve  pharmacy  laws  and  to  bring 
about  more  substantial  reform  through  drug  legislation. 

Some  new  laws  arc  worthy  of  notice: 

Tennessee  passed  two  measures  creating  pharmacists  out  of  unqualified  men. 
In  one  case,  physicians  in  towns  under  2000  population  are  given  registration 
privileges,  and,  as  to  apprentices  and  assistants  in  pharmacy,  after  five  years  of 
service,  they  become  registered  as  pharmacists. 

In  Indiana  a  new  enactment  solves  the  problem  of  rural  drug  supply  by  pro- 
hibiting, under  certain  penalties,  the  sale  of  drugs  within  two  miles  of  a  drug 
store.  In  Ohio  the  anti-sampling  bill  prohibits  the  doorstep  and  yard  sampling 
of  alleged  remedial  agents.  In  Michigan  the  poison  container  must  have  stoppers 
with  serrated  edges. 

The  Committee  on  Drug  Reform  has  during  the  year,  just  past,  published  an 
open  letter  to  pharmacists  of  the  United  States  in  The  Druggists'  Circular, 
presenting  the  results  of  investigation,  indicating  possible  reforms  and  soliciting 
cooperation,  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  work,  and  criticism.  About  two  hundred 
and  fifty  reprints  w^ere  also  mailed  to  druggists  and  pharmacists.  A  number  of 
responses  were  received  in  which  interest  and  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  were 
manifest. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  felt  that  it  was  his  prerogative  to  act 
independently  in  the  matter,  doing  what  he  could  in  his  own  State  to  influence 
reform  in  drug  legislation.  To  this  end,  he  has  written  and  sent  broadcast  over 
the  State  at  different  times  during  the  winter  three  separate  circulars  setting 
forth  especially  the  need  of  two  reforms:  first,  that  of  controlling  the  practice  of 
itinerant  vendors,  and  secondly,  that  of  preventing  the  objectionable  practice  of 
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dispensing  physicians  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  against 
adulteration.  Unfortunately,  the  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  in  this 
direction  have  been  apparently  of  little  avail.  The  two  bills  which  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  failed  to  carry.  Yet  we,  in  Kansas,  by  no 
means,  confess  defeat.  We  believe  that  when  the  people  of  the  State  at  large 
clearly  understand  the  issue  they  will  be  only  too  willing  to  support  the  legislation 
asked  for. 

Few  reforms  in  the  way  of  actual  legislation  have  been  secured  anywhere.  But 
the  cause  of  reform  has  achieved  progress  in  the  precedents  established  by 
decisions  of  the  National  and  State  Courts.  \\'ith  these  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  paper  to  deal  in  detail.  Those  who  have  followed  developments  through 
the  journals  know  that  they  have  come  to  constitute  a  very  voluminous  part  of 
pharmaceutical  literature.  We  are  unfortunately  able  to  refer  to  the  far-reaching 
cases  where  an  adverse  decision  has  been  secured  by  special  interests  to  the  effect 
that  medicinal  preparations  may  be  labeled  cures  for  any  and  every  ailment 
although  absolutely  ineffective,  without  violating  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The 
moral  sentiment  created  by  such  a  decision  may  in  the  end  be  productive  of  good. 
Already  reaction  has  set  in  when  Congress  is  asked  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Act  to  cover  such  clear  cases  of  misbranding — and  Congress  is  asked  to  act 
promptly. 

^^'e  need  national,  interstate,  and  intrastate  drug  reform.  The  necessity  of 
better  drug  examination  at  ports  of  entry  should  be  reiterated.  One  cor- 
respondent states  in  reply  to  circular  letter:  "Not  all  ports  of  drug  entry  are 
under  inspection.  While  at  those  that  are.  their  ultimate  admission  or  rejection 
rests  with  inspectors  who  are  not  scientifically  fitted  to  judge  in  the  matter." 

One  correspondent.  Dr.  Schneider  of  California,  and  of  this  Committee,  writes 
as  follows : 

"The  drug  situation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  not  much  changed.  As  reported  to 
you  on  previous  occasions,  the  percentage  of  adulteration  of  vegetable  drugs, 
crude  as  well  as  powdered,  runs  close  to  50.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
seems  to  be  unable  thus  far  to  change  conditions  very  materiallv.  The  Pacific 
Coast  is  simply  the  dumping  ground  of  the  drug  refuse  of  the  United  States.  Of 
that  I  am  convinced.  The  Eastern  dealers  simply  give  us  the  worst  of  the  deal, 
dumping  their  comparatively  worthless  material  here,  feeling  that  thev  are  less 
liable  to  get  into  trouble  than  if  they  should  attempt  to  dispose  of  such  material 
nearer  at  home." 

He  suggests  that  the  difficulty  might  be  met  in  part  at  least  by 

"limiting  the  importation  of  drugs  into  this  country  to  three  or  four  ports  of 
entry,  thus  doing  away  with  the  expense  of  inspectors  at  a  dozen  or  twenty  dif- 
ferent places,  and  by  using  the  money  thus  saved  to  have  three  or  four  well 
equipped  laboratories  in  the  ports  of  entry  selected.  At  all  events,  appointments 
for  inspectorship  should  be  for  efficiency  rather  than  for  political  consideration. 
Responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  drug  importation  is  now  borne  by  different 
divisions  of  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury  and  Agriculture.  By  hxing  respon- 
sibility on  a  single  Department,  the  condemnation  of  undesirable  drugs  could  be 
made  more  certain." 

The  regulation  of  the  admission  of  substances  used  wholly  for  adulteration, 
such  as  ground  olive  pits  and  cocoanut  shells,  may,  as  ex-President  Rusby  sug- 
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gested,  and  we  recommended  last  year  indirectly,  be  made  the  means  of  checking 
drug  adulteration  within  our  own  boundaries. 

The  question  of  uniformity  of  standards  is  worth  our  noting  again.  We  do 
not  favor  the  permission  of  the  use  of  pharmacopoeial  titles  when  variation  from 
standard  is  stated  on  the  labels.  The  Federal  regulation  on  this  matter  is  entirely 
too  loose,  loopy  and  far-reaching.  It  will  work  an  immense  harm  to  pharmacy 
if  it  be  allowed  full  sway. 

\\'e  feel  that  most  of  the  officials  who  have  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  law  recognize  that  in  this  respect  it  is  not  good.  Dr.  Wiley  has  so 
ex])ressed  himself.  We  should  like  to  see  the  Federal  law  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  idea  of  greater  uniformity  of  official  preparations,  no  deviations  from 
them  being  permitted  except,  perhaps,  in  a  very  few  especial  cases. 

]\Toreover,  since  we  feel  that  this  should  be  the  goal  of  Federal  legislation,  State 
legislation  should  be  looking  forward  toward  the  same  end.  If  that  end  be 
reached  the  sooner  in  the  State,  it  constitutes  that  miich  progress.  There  is 
nothing  gained  in  modeling  State  upon  National  law,  in  the  empty  desire  for 
uniformity  when  the  National  law  itself  is  not  a  good  one.  Let  the  States 
prohibit  sub-standard  goods  as  completely  as  possible. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  guaranty  provisions  in  the  different  States  leaves 
the  way  open  for  wholesale  abuse.  In  many  States  there  is  no  arrangement  for 
fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  sale  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  goods  when 
the  vendor  can  show  the  guaranty  of  a  shipper  living  outside  of  the  State.  The 
section  relating  to  guaranty  provisions  in  the  Michigan  law  might  well  be  enacted 
verbatim  by  the  other  States  of  the  Union : 

"Provided,  That  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
when  he  can  establish  a  guaranty  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  national 
food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906,  or  a  guaranty  signed  by  the  wholesaler,  jobber, 
manufacturer  or  other  parties  residing  in  this  state,  from  whom  he  purchased 
such  article,  to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  not  adulterated  nor  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act.  Said  guaranty  to  afford  protection  shall  contain  the  name 
and  address  of  the  party  or  parties  making  the  sale  of  such  article  to  such  dealer, 
and  in  such  case,  if  guaranty  was  given  in  this  state,  said  part\^  or  parties  shall  be 
amenable  to  the  prosecutions,  fines  and  other  penalties  which  would  attach  in  due 
course  to  the  dealer  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

This  would  relieve  the  State  of  Kansas,  for  example,  of  some  present  em- 
■barrassments. 

A  third  reform  needed  in  State  legislation  has  to  do  with  the  labeling  of 
physicians'  prescriptions.  This  is  required  in  a  number  of  States.  It  is  obviously 
an  injustice  to  the  physician  to  make  known  to  his  patient  what  has  been  pre- 
scribed. Cure  may  by  this  means  be  retarded,  or  a  drug  habit  formed.  The 
clause  should  be  repealed  in  every  State  Food  and  Drugs  Law  in  which  it  now 
stands. 

A  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  pharmacists  should  be  made  to  inhibit  the 
exploitation  of  the  drug  business  in  the  form  of  Nostrums — a  barnacle  still 
impeding  pharmaceutical  progress,  and  lowering  its  dignity.  The  organization  of 
a  company  advertising  its  stock  as  a  sure  money  getter  and  a  grand  opportunity 
for  financial  investment  in  nostrum  manufacture  is  suggestive  on  the  face  of  it  of 
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a  questionable  interest  in  the  quality  of  the  drugs  (and  of  their  wonderful  merits) 
for  the  handling  of  which  the  company  is  organized.  The  Committee  suggests 
that  these  companies  might  be  restrained  by  an  amendment  of  the  state  pharmacy 
laws — the  same  laws  which  compel  physicians  and  pharmacists  to  prove  their 
qualification  or  by  some  kind  of  restriction  as  a  matter  of  public  safety  against 
fraudulent  claims  of  the  nostrum  makers  and  vendors,  even  though  it  require 
certain  kind  of  restriction  in  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  mail. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  States,  particularly  in  the  West,  reform  should  be 
directed  at  the  practices  of  dispensing  physicians  above  referred  to.  Physicians 
are  seldom  competent  to  judge  of  the  quality  or  purity  of  the  drugs  they  handle; 
hence,  if  they  dispense,  they  become  easy  marks  for  supply  houses  wishing  to 
unload  substandard  and  adulterated  materials.  The  fact  that  a  physician's  stock 
of  drugs  is  not  subject  to  legal  inspection  serves  to  make  him  the  more  liable  to 
imposition.  Legislation  should  be  secured  in  the  various  States  obliging  physi- 
cians who  wish  to  dispense  drugs  to  meet  the  present  legal  pharmaceutical 
requirements.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  a  large  number  of  the  best  and  most 
progressive  physicians  are  with  us  in  this  matter. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  control  itinerant  venders  more  effectively.  These 
house  to  house  and  door  to  door  pedlars  often  carry  a  considerable  supply  of 
drugs  in  connection  with  toilet  articles,  notions,  and  proprietary  medicines.  Yet 
their  stock  is  seldom  subject  to  inspection  largely  because  of  inadequacy  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  This  state  of  affairs  very  naturally  results  in  two 
standards — a  strict  one  for  the  pharmacist  who  must  dispense  of  a  uniform 
quality,  and  a  much  more  elastic  one  for  the  itinerant  vendor  who  dispenses  as 
he  pleases.  In  order  to  control  this  traffic  those  who  engage  in  it  should  be 
required  to  put  themselves  on  the  same  plane  as  the  registered  pharmacist,  and 
their  wares  should  be  submitted  to  inspection,  such  inspection  being  made  as 
practical  as  that  of  drug  stores. 

One  of  the  biggest  propositions  drug  reformers  are  facing  is  that  of  getting  rid 
of  old  stock  on  the  shelves  of  drug  stores  all  over  the  country.  A  lot  of  this 
material  finds  its  way  into  prescriptions  and  other  trade  channels.  The  State 
Associations  could  perform  no  better  service  to  their  members  and  to  the  public 
than  to  institute  private  investigations  and  when  such  professional  derelictions  are 
found  to  warn  the  negligent  and  guilty  druggist  of  their  discoveries. 

There  is  great  need  of  reform  in  inspection  of  intrastate  commerce  in  drugs. 
The  lack  of  coordination  between  Federal  and  State  authorities,  and  beween 
the  various  State  authorities  constitutes  the  weakest  point  in  drug  reform  admin- 
istration. \'ariations  in  legislative  requirements  tend  to  make  the  matter  worse. 
We  have  already  noted  the  loopholes  offered  by  some  of  the  guaranty  clauses. 
Yet  even  with  our  present  lack  of  uniformity  of  drug  laws  conditions  could  be 
much  improved  by  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal  laboratories  and 
inspection. 

This  Committee  wishes  to  reiterate  its  belief  that  the  Association  can  further 
the  work  of  law  enforcement  by  the  creation  of  a  separate  division  of  the  scientific 
section  to  consist  of  all  who  are  especially  interested  in  analyses  of  drugs  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  different  drug  laws.     It  would  meet 
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on  a  special  day  each  year  to  determine  and  unify  certain  processes  and  standards 
and  compare  results.  In  short,  it  would  constitute  a  clearing  house  for  drug 
analysts.  It  seems  to  this  Committee  that  our  own  Association  is  a  more  natural 
center  for  such  work  than  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  which  there  is  at 
present  a  special  section  for  drug  analysts. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  Chairman; 
Albert  Schneider, 
E.  V.  Howell. 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  CANDIDATE. 


PHILIP  ASHER,  PH.  G. 


The  question  of  the  hour  is,  who  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the  coming 
pharmacist?  The  pharmaceutical  press  is  teeming  with  editorials  upon  the 
subject;  educators  and  others  are  expressing  their  views,  hence  the  writer  believes 
no  unpardonable  sin  will  be  committed  if  at  this  time  he  add  his  mite.  Some  of 
the  opinions  expressed  are  diametrically  opposite,  and  it  is  the  writer's  opinion 
that  the  desideratum  might  be  reached  by  striking  an  average  of  all. 

The  theme  has  both  radical  and  conservative  partisans,  the  former  contending 
that  authority  should  be  entirely  vested  in  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  while  the 
latter  hold  that  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy  alone  should  wield  the  supreme  power. 
The  radicals  naturally  are  confined  principally  to  those  interested  in  the  schools 
either  as  teachers  or  graduates,  while  the  majority  of  the  conservatives  belong  to 
the  class  who  either  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  a  college  education  or  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  it  when  it  was  offered. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  state  facts  and  illustrate  them  with  examples 
and  if  in  doing  so  the  personal  pronoun  be  used  too  often  the  reasons  are  obvious. 

All  who  have  had  experience  with  State  Board  applicants,  too  well  recall  how 
numerous  were  the  times  certain  ones  would  try  the  examination,  always  meeting 
with  the  same  fate-failure,  until  at  last  the  required  mark  was  made  and  they 
stood  upon  an  equality  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  with  you,  while  you  sat  in  amaze- 
ment and  wondered  until  constant  repetition  of  the  example  no  longer  caused 
surprise. 

In  your  own  hearts  do  you  consider  such  men  competent  to  practice  a  calling 
where  so  much  is  at  stake  and  would  you  entrust  them  with  the  compounding  of 
remedies  for  your  own  dear  ones? 

Legislators  claim  that  laws  are  not  made  for  the  benefit  of  any  class  but  for 
the  people,  and  how  remiss  are  they  when  any  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  above 
conditions  come  before  them. 

Would  conditions  be  improved  were  a  college  course  exacted?  That  depends 
upon  circumstances.  The  graduate  with  only  his  college  training  is  not  much 
better  than  he  who  has  failed  so  often  ;  but  this  when  conjoined  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  experience  makes  the  ideal  condition. 

The  writer  recalls  the  case  of  a  medal  student,  who  after  graduation  was 
employed  in  a  manufacturing  laboratory  and  while  his  theoretical  knowledge  at 
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the  beginning  of  such  a  career  was  up  to  the  top  notch,  he  was  wholly  at  sea  with 
his  surroundings  and  lacked  that  essential  that  a  college  training  cannot  supply, 
and  which  is  acquired  only  by  hard  knocks — practicability.  A  year  after  gradua- 
tion he  went  before  the  State  Board  and  though  he  passed  successfully,  his 
answers  disclosed  anything  but  a  college  trained  mind.  The  seeming  brightness 
at  college  was  actuated  by  a  possible  reward,  but  had  he  had  experience  before 
entering  college  the  knowledge  acquired  would  have  been  more  deeply  rooted 
and  would  not  have  been  forgotten  so  readily.  The  above  conditions  represent 
the  extremes;  what  would  the  happy  medium  be? 

The  candidate  for  registration  should  possess  two  necessary  requirements,  a 
practical  experience  of  two  years  and  a  college  course. 

Each  Board  of  Pharmacy  should  have  complete  supervision  of  the  apprentice 
from  the  time  he  makes  application  for  such  papers  until  he  is  registered,  thus 
making  the  board  the  court  of  first  and  last  resort. 

When  the  apprentice  first  enters  upon  his  career  he  should  be  fully  informed 
as  to  all  conditions  that  will  be  imposed  upon  him.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he 
may  enter  a  school  of  pharmacy,  but  his  fitness  to  do  so  should  be  determined  by 
the  board  not  through  certificates  or  diplomas,  but  by  an  examination,  and  no 
permission  to  enter  a  school  shoould  be  given  until  the  board  is  fully  satisfied. 
(The  limitations  of  such  fitness  will  be  discussed  later.)  This  is  the  first  obstacle 
he  encounters,  and  after  several  trials,  if  found  wanting  at  this  stage,  w'ould  it  not 
be  better  to  discourage  him  from  continuing,  rather  than  meet  with  failure  higher 
up  the  line?  The  time  he  has  already  lost  amounts  to  nothing  and  you  would 
be  doing  both  him  and  humanity  an  act  of  kindness  by  such  procedure,  and  would 
rid  the  calling  of  the  undesirable  element  with  which  it  is  so  badly  burdened.  To 
advance  into  a  higher  class  an  examination  should  be  passed  and  another  before 
graduation,  and  the  final  gateway  is  his  examination  before  the  board  to  entitle 
him  to  the  Registered  Pharmacist's  Certificate.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  constant 
study  is  necessary  to  reach  the  goal  and  if  deficient  at  any  step  may  result  in  a 
final  failure. 

Are  the  conditions  as  outlined  impossible  of  realization?  What  method  must 
be  pursued  to  bring  them  into  effect  ?  Neither  the  radical  nor  conservative  method 
alone  will  be  of  any  avail ;  the  middle  of  the  road  policy  must  be  adopted  and 
every  phase  of  this  momentous  question  must  be  fully  considered. 

The  educational  prerequisite  is  perhaps  the  feature  over  which  there  is  a  greater 
difiference  than  any  other.  Here  again  the  educator  is  wont  to  go  to  extreme 
measures  and  attempt  to  enforce  a  condition  so  high  as  to  make  it  nigh  prohibitive. 
Certificates  and  diplomas  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  as  a  measure  of  quali- 
fication, the  lack  of  which  should  not  be  an  absolute  bar  to  one's  entering  a  college 
— and  common  sense  should  sit  in  the  judgment  seat.  We  once  had  a  student 
who  had  graduated  from  a  Southern  college  near  the  Ohio,  possessing  a  B.  S. 
degree,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  term  bacteria  and  while  apparently  versed 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  was  unable  to  perform  problems  under  Ratio  and  Proportion. 
Another  illustration  bearing  upon  the  same  point  was  a  case  of  a  young  man 
applying  for  a  position  in  a  manufacturing  laboratory,  and  upon  interrogation 
stated  he  had  finished  mathematics  and  had  passed  an  examination  at  a  pre- 
paratory school  to  enter  the  University.     It  was  not  very  long  after  that  his 
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knowledge  of  such  subjects  was  shown  to  be  very  meagre  and  he  was  unable  to 
perform  examples  under  simple  fractions.  It  was  true  he  had  studied  as  he  had 
claimed,  but  it  was  a  case  of  cram  and  not  with  an  intent  of  reason.  He  was 
taken  in  hand  and  given  a  thorough  drill,  pursued  a  course  in  Pharmacy,  standing 
highest  in  his  class,  and  after  further  tutoring  to  make  the  counts  required  by 
the  University,  entered  it  as  a  medical  student  and  has  since  become  a  successful 
physician. 

Allusion  was  made  above  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  be  guided  only  by  a 
certificate.  Many  a  worthy  lad  would  be  turned  down  if  we  adhered  strictly  to 
such  ruling.  A  few  years  ago  I  w^as  called  upon  by  a  young  man  desirous  of 
studying  Pharmacy,  who  stated  he  feared  the  examinations  as  he  had  been 
placed  upon  his  own  resources  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  until  entering  the  drug 
business  several  years  before  had  led  practically  a  nomadic  existence. 

I  became  very  much  interested  and  after  learning  all  I  could  decided  to  shoulder 
the  responsibility  of  admitting  him  without  an  examination.  My  judgment  was 
not  wrong,  for  he  soon  proved  that  the  knocks  he  had  received  had  made  him 
self-reliant,  and  he  not  only  mastered  the  studies,  but  he  possessed  that  keenness 
of  forethought  that  he  saw  and  understood  things  before  they  were  fully  ex- 
plained, and  as  may  be  imagined  his  standing  was  far  above  the  average. 

Two  years  ago  several  belonging  to  the  class  of  "repeaters"  passed  the  Lou- 
isiana Board  of  Pharmacy.  One  of  these  came  to  the  private  school  of  the  writer 
(before  the  existence  of  the  N.  O.  C.  P.)  after  having  already  failed  several 
times  to  pass  the  Board.  He  paid  his  fee  in  advance  and  took  one  or  at  most  two 
lessons.  It  subsequently  developed  that  the  nights  that  his  employer  permitted 
him  to  attend  he  spent  in  other  ways  than  "burning  the  midnight  oil,"  and  twelve 
years  after  he  finally  succeeded  in  squeezing  through. 

Objection  has  been  raised  to  a  prerequisite  college  course  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  deprive  the  poor  boy  of  an  opportunity  of  attending  college.  This  poor 
boy  proposition  has  done  service  so  long  that  it  has  "died  from  over  fatigue." 
The  legislative  committee  of  the  Louisiana  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,, 
when  they  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Health  and  Quarantine  who  had 
this  measure  before  them,  presented  some  eighty  or  more  affidavits  showing  the 
possibility  of  young  men  attending  college  while  employed.  The  committee  made 
a  favorable  report  and  the  bill  passed  both  houses  only  to  receive  a  pocket  veto  for 
political  reasons  and  not  upon  merit. 

I  can  recall  many  cases  of  the  basest  ingratitude  shown  by  some  poor  boys 
towards  their  employers,  some  beyond  belief.  Charity  is  a  trait  worthy  of 
emulation,  but  it  is  too  often  misplaced.  I  do  most  emphatically  claim  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  any  young  man  can  attend  a  college  if  he  is  possessed 
of  a  determination  to  succeed.  The  principal  reason  more  do  not  attend  is  that 
they  have  been  advised  by  those  not  having  had  a  college  education  that  such  is 
unnecessary,  and  naturally  without  the  incentive  the  effort  is  never  made.  A 
"repeater"  upon  being  approached  to  take  a  course  in  the  private  school  of  the 
writer  stated  he  did  not  need  any  instruction  and  could  pass  without  it.  Eight 
vears  later,  after  all  manner  of  excuses  why  I  could  not  coach  him  were  offered 
and  failed,  I  finally  yielded  and  during  this  period  only  a  few  lessons  were  given 
for  which  he  paid  nearly  as  much  as  two  sessions  of  college  would  have  cost 
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today  and  more  than  what  was  charged  during  my  time.  As  may  be  imagined, 
such  desultory  methods  proved  valueless  and  he  failed  at  the  next  examination 
but  succeeded  at  a  later  one.  Do  not  these  examples  forcibly  illustrate  the  fallacy 
of  expense?  Do  not  some  of  these  young  men  pay  more  before  they  finally  pass 
than  a  course  at  college?  Some  may  ask,  "How  can  this  be?"  Consider  one 
side  of  this  subject  alone.  What  has  been  the  monetary  loss  of  the  repeater 
compared  to  the  young  man  who  has  gone  to  college?  Calculate  the  difference  in 
the  pay  between  the  registered  pharmacist  and  the  unregistred,  and  it  will  only 
take  a  short  time  to  pay  for  the  college  course  as  against  the  many  years  it  takes 
the  repeater  to  pass. 

Is  not  the  more  sound  education  worthy  of  consideration?  Can  any  one  cite  a 
single  instance  where  an  education  as  suggested  has  any  drawbacks?  Then  as 
men  following  a  calling  quasi-professional  in  nature  we  should  demand  such 
restrictions.  An  editorial  in  one  of  the  recent  pharmaceutical  journals  quoting  a 
college  professor  is  beyond  reason.  The  professor  opposes  prerequisite  education 
on  pure  sentiment,  stating  that  if  a  student  failed  to  pass  his  college  examinations 
it  would  deter  him  from  becoming  a  registered  pharmacist  and  that  was  a  respon- 
sibility he  did  not  care  to  assume.  Especially  when  the  failed  ones  would  appeal 
to  him  for  sympathy.  This  is  a  fine  state  of  affairs  if  men  of  education  take  this 
view.  Sentiment  in  matters  as  vital  as  this  is  as  bad  as  politics.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  this  teacher  that  a  student's  failure  to  pass  is  largely  his  own  fault,  not 
on  account  of  stupidity  but  lack  of  study?  The  failures  at  college  would  be 
indeed  few  if  the  student  knew  that  it  was  compulsory  to  have  a  diploma  in  order 
to  pass  the  board ;  and  if  the  avenue  to  which  the  professor  referred  were  still 
open  to  the  student  who  failed,  there  would  be  but  few  applicants. 

In  this  paper  generalities  have  been  avoided  almost  entirely.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  paint  impossible  conditions ;  the  illustrations  are  facts  not  romances, 
nor  have  exceptional  cases  been  cited  and  while  only  one  or  two  instances  were 
brought  forward  under  each  of  the  several  cases,  examples  could  be  given  almost 
without  number.  An  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  various  paths  of 
pharmacy  must  certainly  carry  with  it  some  weight  in  an  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  stand  taken  by  the  writer  and  the  views  expressed  are  the  result 
of  a  thorough  study  of  every  phase  mentioned. 


THE  STAB  IN  THE  DARK. 

"A  man  may  lead  a  life  of  honesty  and  purity,  battling  bravely  for  all  he  holds 
dearest,  so  firm  and  sure  of  the  rightness  of  his  life  that  he  never  thinks  for  ar*. 
instant  of  the  diabolic  ingenuity  that  makes  evil  and  evil  report  where  naught 
but  good  really  exists.  A  few  words  lightly  spoken  by  the  tongue  of  slander,  a. 
significant  expression  of  the  eyes,  a  cruel  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  wuth  a  pursing 
of  the  lips — and  then,  friendly  hands  grow  cold,  the  accustomed  smile  is  dis- 
placed by  a  sneer,  and  one  stands  alone  and  aloof  with  a  dazed  feeling  of  wonder 
at  the  vague,  intangible  something  that  has  caused  it  all." — William  George  Jordan . 
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Papers  Presented  at   the   Fifty-Ninth   Convention 


NOTES  ON-  SOME  PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS. 


p.  HENRY  UTFXH.  PH.  G. 


For  many  years  past  we  have  kept  a  record  of  hints  and  suggestions  for  the 
improvement,  or  expediency  in  manipulation  of.  the  various  pharmaceutical 
processes  or  operations,  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  at  this  time  some  of  the  data  which,  in  our  experi- 
ence, have  proven  to  give  excellent  results. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  these  devices  are  all  original,  but  were  simply  obtained 
from  authentic  sources,  tested,  tried,  and  not  found  wanting.  I  will  first  call 
your  attention  to  a  few  points — simple  but  very  essential — in  the  making  of  U. 
S.  P.  syrups.  We  formerly  had  considerable  trouble  in  making  satisfactory 
syrups,  both  simple  and  medicated,  until  we  began  using  the  brand  of  sugar  known 
as  "Crystal  A"  Confectioner's  Sugar.  This  particular  brand  seems  to  be  entirely 
free  from  the  bluish  coloring  principle.  The  water,  too,  must  be  distilled,  not 
sterilized,  if  you  expect  to  make  a  perfect  product. 

We  also  experienced  some  dif^culty  in  maintaining  a  satisfactory  syrup  of 
W^ild  Cherry.  Inasmuch  as  the  influence  of  light  exercises  a  very  detrimental 
influence  on  the  keeping  quality  and  remedial  value  of  this  syrup,  we  have  found 
it  quite  advantageous  to  keep  the  stock  syrup  in  an  amber-colored  glass  con- 
tainer. Some  authorities  claim  that  the  aromatic  principle  is  entirely  dissipated 
in  a  few  months  upon  exposure  to  direct  light.  Incidentally  I  might  mention  that 
such  clinical  authorities  as  Wood,  Sollman,  Wilcox  and  others  are  convinced  that 
this  preparation  is  used  chiefly  for  a  flavor  and  contains  little,  if  any,  therapeutic 
property. 

The  Compound  Syrup  Hypophosphites  formerly  gave  us  some  dif^culty  in 
making  a  permanently  clear  product  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  basic  calcium  salt. 
The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  Hypophosphorous  Acid  seemed  to  remedy 
the  trouble. 

An  Elixir  Terpin  Hydrate  containing  double  the  amount  of  the  Terpin  Hydrate 
can  be  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  Acetic  Acid.  The  formula 
we  now  use  is  as  follows : 

Terpin  Hydrate   (in  powder) 256  Gr. 

Acetic  Acid   80  Min. 

Tinct.  Sweet  Orange  Peel 2  Fl.  Dr. 

Alcohol  8  Fl.  Oz. 

Glycerin    4  Fl.  Oz. 

[               Elixir  Aromatic,  sufficient  to  make 16  Fl.  Oz. 
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Dissolve  the  Terpin  Hydrate  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  in  the  alcohol,  to  which 
the  Acetic  Acid  has  previously  been  added.  Then  add  the  tincture  sweet  orange 
peel,  glycerin,  and  lastly,  elixir  sufficient  to  make  16  fluid  ounces. 

Most  formulas  suggested  by  other  experimenters  seem  to  be  heavily  charged 
with  glycerin  in  place  of  the  alcohol,  in  many  instances,  making  the  preparation 
eligible  to  the  class  of  Glycerites.  Many  also  suggest  the  use  of  Saccharin  as  a 
sweetening  agent,  which  has  recently  been  tabooed  by  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
authorities. 

We  also  make  Elixir  Aromatic  by  using  only  one-half  the  quantity  of  syrup 
and  water  called  for,  in  the  first  part  of  the  operation,  mixing  with  the  spirit  of 
orange,  and  alcohol,  and  filtering  until  a  clear  solution  is  obtained.  By  this 
operation  there  is  an  economy  of  several  hours'  time. 

When  dispensing  the  U.  S.  P.  Infusion  Digitalis,  the  physician  expects  to  get 
a  preparation  which  represents  the  entire  diuretic  property  of  the  drug.  For  this 
reason  we  have  always  employed  the  well  known  English  brand  of  the  drug. 
Although  costing  more  than  double  the  price  of  the  American  grown  drug  there 
is  no  comparison  in  the  quality  of  the  finished  preparation. 

This  idea  of  economy  is  of  altogether  too  frequent  occurrence  among  our 
pharmacists.  Many  of  the  newer  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  formulas  have  incorporated 
in  their  text  numerous  volatile  or  aromatic  substances — in  some  instances  as 
adjuvant — in  others  because  of  some  therapeutic  value.  It  is  possible  that  in 
many  instances  their  object  is  entirely  defeated  through  the  dispensing  of  an 
inferior  product.  Take  the  case  of  the  Liquor  Antisepticus,  Tinct.  Lavend. 
Comp.,  etc.,  as  examples,  the  medical  properties  of  which  depend  entirely  upon  the 
volatile  oils.  Many  of  our  more  progressive  wholesale  drug  firms  now  attach  a 
label  showing  the  physical  constants  of  each  oil,  thereby  ensuring  uniformity  and 
accuracy  in  the  finished  preparations  in  which  they  are  employed. 

We  prepare  many  of  the  aromatic  medicated  waters,  by  simple  agitation  of 
the  oil  with  hot  water,  allowing  same  to  stand  for  several  days  or  weeks  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  product  is  then  poured  upon  a  wet  filter,  which  retains  the 
excess  of  oil,  and  the  preparation  is  then  ready  for  use. 

For  more  than  ten  years  we  have  used  the  circulatory  displacement  method  in 
preparing  Tincture  Iodine  with  most  happy  results.  The  U.  S.  P.  1890  formula 
calls  for  Potassium  Iodide  in  addition,  which  is  not  immediately  dissolved.  We 
use  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  at  first,  place  the  mixed  chemicals  in  a 
muslin  bag,  suspend  for  one-half  hour  in  the  liquid.  After  that  we  take  any  excess 
of  potassium  salt  out  of  the  bag,  add  to  the  tincture  thus  prepared,  and  finally 
wash  the  bag  with  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol. 

In  making  up  emulsions  of  fixed  oils,  such  as  Castor,  Almond,  Cotton  Seed, 
etc.,  the  addition  of  powdered  Castile  Soap — about  1  gramme  to  each  30  cc.  of 
oil — makes  a  most  excellent  emulsifying  agent.  In  the  case  of  Castor  Oil  emul- 
sion, the  soap  likewise  increases  the  aperient  action  of  the  oil.  The  soap  may 
also  be  used  in  preparing  emulsions  of  Balsam  Copaiba  by  increasing  the  amount 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  Emulsions  of  this  character,  however,  are  not  as 
permanent  as  those  made  with  Gum  Arabic. 
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IXFUSIOX  OF  DIGITALIS  U.  S.  P. 


CIIAS.    M.    FORD,   PH.   G. 


The  following  report  is  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Department 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  was  submitted  by  this  writer  in  his  official  capacity 
as  State  Drug  Inspector: 

"The  question  of  how  the  physiologic  test  upon  a  package  of  digitalis  shall  be 
regarded  by  the  retail  druggist  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  office. 

"Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  official,  chemical  or  physiologic  standard  for  the  drug, 
a  strict  construction  of  the  law  of  this  State  requires  that  all  official  preparations 
be  made  according  to  the  proportions  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

'Tn  all  probability,  the  next  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  contain  physi- 
ologic tests  for  such  potent  drugs  as  cannot  be  valued  chemically.  It  would 
therefore  seem  fair  for  the  conscientious  pharmacist  to  anticipate  the  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Revision  and  dispense  such  important  a  remedy  as  infusion 
Digitalis  with  a  careful  regard  for  toxicity  and  therapeutic  powers  as  shown  by 
trustworthy  physiologic  assays. 

"A  visit  to  a  number  of  Denver  stores  shows  that  a  principal  source  of  supply 
for  digitalis  leaf  is  one  British  firm,  who  now  place  upon  each  container  the 
strength  of  the  drug,  as  compared  with  an  arbitrary  standard  of  their  own.  The 
reputation  of  the  firm  throughout  the  world  merits  for  their  standard  and  similar 
declarations  the  careful  consideration  of  pharmacists  and  physicians." 

Every  pharmacist  recognizes  the  necessity  for  standardization  and  rubrics  of 
purity,  especially  for  plant  drugs.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  we  have  no 
chemical  or  physiological  test  for  determining  the  toxic  or  therapeutic  potency  of 
some  of  our  most  important  plant  drugs,  including  digitalis  and  the  U.  S.  P.,  is 
silent  as  to  physiological  tests. 

The  main  object  of  a  legalized  authority,  such  as  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  is  to 
secure  uniformity  in  the  strength  and  character  of  official  substances  and  prepara- 
tions. Now  in  the  case  of  digitalis,  known  to  have  a  wide  range  of  variation,  in 
medicinal  value,  how  is  this  uniformity  to  be  secured?  Obviously,  not  by 
adhering  to  the  fixed  proportion  given  for  preparing  infusion  digitalis.  Or  will 
someone  contend  that  the  physician  must  observe  this  varying  strength  of  an 
official  preparation,  at  the  bedside  and  regulate  the  dose  accordingly? 

Technically  speaking,  any  deviation  from  official  formulas  is  violation  of  law  in 
the  State  of  Colorado,  but  in  the  case  of  infusion  digitalis,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
a  rigid  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  law  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  its  spirit  and 
purpose,  and  should  not  be  countenanced  in  any  well  regulated  pharmacy. 


INFUSION  OF  DIGITALIS. 


J.   LEON   LASCOFF. 


For  many  years  past  pharmaceutical  journals  have  given  much  room  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  digitalis.  Still,  little  or  nothing  has  been  mentioned 
about  the  infusion  of  this  most  important  drug.     Of  all  the  infusions,  that  have 
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been  prescribed  and  have  not  lost  their  use  in  therapeutics,  digitaHs  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  yet  it  is  the  one,  in  spite  of  its  great  importance,  to  be 
abused  the  most. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  physician  intends  when  prescribing  this  infusion.  His 
object  is  to  give  the  patient  a  preparation  of  digitahs  that  shall  not  contain  all  of 
the  principles  found  in  the  powder,  the  tincture,  and  the  fluidextract.  He  wants 
only  those  soluble  in  water.  In  order  to  bring  this  about,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
pharmacist  to  manufacture  an  infusion  and  bear  certain  important  facts  in  mind 
in  doing  so. 

1.  The  quality  of  digitalis. 

2.  Method  of  preparation,  utensils  and  time  necessary. 

(  1 )  In  selecting  the  leaves  always  purchase  the  one  which  costs  the  most,  which 
bears  the  guarantee  label  and  date  of  selection.  Whether  the  leaves  should  be 
the  first  or  second  year's  crop,  wild  growth  or  cultivated,  are  not  to  be  considered 
in  this  paper,  as  the  question  is  not  yet  definitely  decided  upon  by  authorities ; 
but  I  have  found  through  personal  experience  that  the  leaves  purchased  from 
Allen  &  Co.  bearing  the  certificate  label  of  purity  and  date,  are  the  best  for  the 
manufacture  of  infusions;  and  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  as  the  result  of 
experiment  by  purchasing  four  different  qualities  of  leaves  at  prices  ranging  from 
50  to  85  cents  per  pound. 

It  may  seem  to  be  unethical  to  mention  the  aforesaid  name  of  firm ;  still  I  am 
of  opinion  that  such  should  not  bear  criticism  in  this  case,  as  we  are  dealing  with 
a  drug,  the  action  of  which  may  influence  the  life  of  an  individual,  and  as  the 
firm  actually  guarantees  its  purity  and  selection  and  date,  and  as  no  other  concern 
does  so,  I  don't  hesitate  to  recommend  Fol.  Digitalis  Allen.  If  I  am  authentically 
informed  that  this  is  not  the  case  I  will  gladly  strike  out  the  name. 

(2)  Just  as  important  as  is  the  quality  of  the  leaves,  so  is  the  method  of  man- 
ufacture. One  must  always  follow  out  the  instructions  of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  so 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  utensils  used  and  to  the  time  occupied  in  making  the 
infusion.  Only  porcelain  or  glass  dishes  should  be  employed ;  no  metal  or 
enameled  dishes  should  be  used  for  obvious  reasons.  After  the  preparation  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  standing  for  one  hour,  well  covered,  the  remaining  leaves 
should  be  placed  in  cheesecloth  and  squeezed  through  in  order  to  get  out  all 
possible  strength,  and  then  the  entire  liquid  properly  filtered.  Although  the 
U.  S.  P.  requires  the  addition  of  alcohol.  I  think  it  could  be  just  as  well  omitted 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  pharmacist  would  not  be  tempted  to  make  up  a 
stock  solution.  Physicians  frequently  prescribe  also  Infusion  digitalis,  different 
strength,  mentioning  the  quality  of  the  leaves,  and  in  such  case  alcohol  should 
not  be  used. 

I  want  at  present  to  take  the  opportunity  to  criticise  the  contemptible  habit  of 
some  pharmacists  who  make  the  infusion  from  fluidextract.  It  is  true,  that  every 
drop  of  the  extract  represents  one  grain  of  the  drug,  but  the  fluidextract  is  made 
with  alcohol  and  represents  all  the  constituents  of  the  original  drug,  just  exactly 
what  the  physician  does  not  want  in  his  infusion.  The  therapeutic  effects  are 
entirely  dift'erent  than  that  intended  by  the  prescriber.     You  are  therefore  doing 
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an  injustice  to  the  physician,  patient  and  yourself.     Whatever  is  zvorth  doing  is 
worth  doing  zvell. 

And  this  most  certainly  applies  in  this  case  in  which  human  safety  is  at  stake. 
As  an  illustration  of  my  remarks  regarding  the  various  qualities,  grade  and  price 
of  digitalis  leaves  on  the  market,  I  had  examined  by  a  physiological  chemist,  four 
specimens  of  the  different  grades  and  prices,  with  the  result  as  follows : 


M.  L 

D. 

Strength 

Cost 

(1) 

12.3 

Cc. 

54% 

.  55 

per 

pound 

(2) 

10.0 

Cc. 

67% 

.65 

per 

pound 

(3) 

10.0 

Cc. 

67% 

.70 

per 

pound 

(4) 

8.3 

Cc. 

80% 

.85 

per 

pound 

which  means  that  in  Specimen  1,  the  poorest  grade,  it  required  12.3  cc.  of  the 
infusion  to  kill  a  normal  weight  Guinea  pig,  and  that  the  total  percentage  of  drug 
strength  compared  to  the  tincture  was  54  per  cent. 

Four,  the  best  grade,  required  only  8.3  cc.  of  the  infusion  to  kill  the  same  size 
pig  with  the  total  per  cent,  of  80. 

We  see  then  that  No.  1  is  the  weakest  and  cost  the  least,  and  No.  4  the  strongest 
and  cost  the  most,  and  yet  the  cost  for  250  cc.  is  so  trivial  that  it  must  be  computed 
by  fractions  of  1  per  cent.    For  example : 


m  30.0  7.3 


(1)  55c  0.034  0.0085 

lb  30.0  7.3 


►To  make  250.0  Cc. 


(2)  85c  0.053  0.0133 

The  difference  of  price  of  250  cc.  bottle  of  infusion  is  just  0.0048.  or  approxi- 
mately one-half  cent.  If  the  saving  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  pharmacist  to  employ 
the  inferior  grade  in  preference  to  the  more  costly  one,  then  it  is  time  for  him  to 
close  his  establishment. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Vaxderkleed  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  making  the  infusion  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  avoid  getting  some  of  the  heart  stimulating  principles  in  it,  but  that  these  would  not 
be  present  to  the  same  extent  in* an  aqueous  infusion  as  in  an  alcoholic  tincture,  consequently 
it  was  possible  for  the  physician  to  vary  the  effect  by  specifying  the  infusion  in  one  case  and 
the  tincture  in  another. 

Mr.  Howell  did  not  accept  the  statement  that  infusion  of  digitalis  has  only  a  diuretic  effect. 
In  the  making  of  a  number  of  experiments  on  dogs  and  frogs  it  was  necessary  to  deduct  the 
effect  of  the  alcohol  in  order  to  compare  the  infusion  with  the  tincture. 

Infusion  of  digitalis  is  decidedly  more  strong  in  its  heart  action  than  it  is  thought  to  be  by 
some  people. 

Mr.  WiLBERT  hoped  that  the  dangerous  and  misleading  impression  would  not  be  created 
that  the  quality  of  digitalis  depended  entirely  upon  the  price  paid  for  the  drug.  The  question 
of  price  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  quality.  The  question  of  digitalis  is  an  extremely 
complicated  one  and  not  to  be  solved  offhand. 

He  stated  that  the  Bulletins  on  Digitalis  issued  by  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  would  justify 
different  conclusions  than  those  presented  in  the  papers  read.     He  hoped  Mr.  Lascoff  would 
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eliminate  therapeutic  reference  in  his  paper  lest  it  be  construed  by  medical  men  as  an  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  pharmacists  to  say  something  about  which  they  know  little  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Groff  stated  that  the  earlier  physicians  who  used  digitalis  employed  only  the  leaves 
after  they  had  been  deprived  of  midribs  and  large  veins.  He  thought  it  possible  that  such  a 
drug  would  be  more  uniform  in  action  than  the  whole  leaves. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  therapeutic  references,  he  thought  that  these  should  be  given  in 
colleges  of  pharmacy  in  the  lectures  on  physiology,  and  that  the  lecturer  should  be  a  physician. 

Mr.  Raubenheimer  said  that  the  present  U.  S.  P.  does  not  state  that  the  infusion  must  be 
freshly  prepared,  as  it  undoubtedly  should.  Many  pharmacists  seem  to  think  that  the  addition 
of  alcohol  in  the  present  formula  gives  them  the  right  to  keep  the  infusion  on  hands  and  dis- 
pense as  wanted.  The  Pharmacopoeia  should  definitely  state  that  the  infusion  must  be  freshly 
prepared.  He  did  not  agree  with  Professor  Lascoff  as  to  the  squeezing  of  digitalis  leaves  and 
filtering  the  infusion.  Adding  water  through  the  leaves  takes  out  practically  all  of  the  soluble 
principles. 

Mr.  Duxning  preferred  to  make  the  infusion  by  pouring  boiling  water  through  the  leaves, 
and  after  standing  an  hour  pour  through  a  funnel  containing  cotton,  following  with  sufficient 
water  through  the  leaves  and  cotton  to  make  the  required  quantity,  after  the  alcohol  has  been 
added. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Alpcrs  as  to  the  reason  for  the  alcohol  in  the  present 
formula,  Mr.  Hynson  thought  that  it  was  to  aid  in  keeping  the  infusion  until  used  by  the 
patient. 

^Ir.  Wilbert  said  it  was  the  remnant  of  the  practice  in  which  brandy  was  added  to  make 
the  preparation  more  palatable,  and  that  this  had  been  misconstrued  into  a  preservative. 

Mr.  Lascoff  stated  with  reference  to  the  diuretic  action  of  the  drug  that  he  had  communi- 
cated with  at  least  twenty  physicians,  and  that  they  had  endorsed  the  statement  made. 

Mr.  Alpers  stated  that  if  it  was  true  that  the  object  in  prescribing  the  infusion  was  to  re- 
duce the  heart  action  as  much  as  possible  then  the  alcohol  was  acting  as  an  antidote  to  the 
drug,  li  the  statements  made  to  the  Section  were  based  on  fact,  the  attention  of  the  Revision 
Committee  should  be  called  to  the  subject  before  the  formula  is  placed  in  the  next  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Remington  said  that  we  do  not  know  certainly  to  what  digitalis  owes  its  peculiar 
virtues  and  until  we  have  a  good  method  of  assaying  and  determining  the  value  of  the  drug 
there  would  be  discordant  results.  If  the  pharmacist  is  sure  he  has  obtained  a  good  quality 
of  digitalis  does  not  give  it  a  chance  to  deteriorate,  and  makes  the  infusion  freshly  and  in 
small  quantities,  he  has  done  the  best  he  can  do  under  the  circumstances. 

The  conditions  which  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of  digitalis  are  not  known  exactly. 
He  did  not  have  faith  in  the  putting  of  digitalis  in  blue  bottles,  but  prefe'rred  a  non-transpar- 
ent container,  as  a  tin  can,  with  a  lid  not  too  tight.  Frequently  leaves  are  injured  by  keeping 
in  a  tight  container  which  does  not  permit  the  evaporation  of  natural  moisture.  Until  it  is 
known  with  certainty  what  the  active  principles  of  digitalis  are,  and  their  nature,  the  pharma- 
cist cannot  intelligently  make  its  preparations.  The  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances is  to  make  a  preparation  which  shall  contain  all  of  the  active  principles.  He  thought 
that  physicians  did  not  generally  make  any  differentiation  between  the  use  of  digitalis  for 
heart  action  and  for  diuretic  action.  He  believed  that  there  are  too  many  alcoholic  prepara- 
tions used  and  that  the  use  of  a  greater  number  of  infusions  made  directly  from  the  drug 
would  be  an  improvement  over  the  present  practice. 

Referring  to  the  idea  that  the  value  of  a  drug  necessarily  indicated  its  quality,  he  said  that 
this  was  not  necessarily  true.  Prof.  Kraemer  had  found  that  the  dark  and  wormy  portion  of 
rhubarb  .commonly  required  to  be  rejected,  is  in  some  cases  the  most  valuable. 

Another  important  question  in  pharmacopoeial  work  was,  how  much  of  the  stems  of  vege- 
table drugs  should  be  included?  The  collector  of  drugs  sought  to  include  as  much  as  possible 
of  adherent  and  extraneous  matter,  and  the  importer  naturally  sought  to  pass  this  material  on 
to  his  customers.     In  the  next  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  it  would  be  endeavored  to  limit 
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as  much  as  possible  inert  portions.     In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  reason  why  the  Revision 
Committee  included  alcohol  in  the  infusion,  he  stated  that  it  was  for  its  preservative  properties. 

Mr.  Hy.xson  moved  that  the  papers  be  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee  with  the 
understanding  that  the  authors  should  eliminate  all  therapeutic  references,  which  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wilbert. 

Mr.  Ford  referred  to  the  large  use  of  digitalis  in  Colorado  on  account  of  the  high  latitude 
and  pulmonary  troubles.  A  drug  could  not  be  discussed  even  commercially  without  therapeu- 
tic references.  It  was  desired  to  give  the  physician  what  he  expected  to  get  and  as  digitalis 
was  a  drug  whose  constituents  were  not  well  understood,  it  should  be  endeavored  to  give  a 
uniform  infusion  from  the  best  drug  obtainable.  He  had  never  been  guilty  of  putting  alcohol 
in  the  infusion,  and  had  always  considered  it  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Good  did  not  see  exactly  how  the  authors  could  be  required  to  eliminate  all  thera- 
peutic references.  He  thought  the  preparation  of  a  drug  so  as  to  develop  one  or  another  par- 
ticular therapeutic  quality  was  a  very  important  part  of  its  pharmacy  and  was  properly  in- 
cluded in  the  discussion  of  such  drugs  and  their  preparations. 

Mr.  Howell  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  defend  his  use  of  therapeutic  terms  if  chal- 
lenged. The  experimental  work  referred  to  had  been  performed  in  his  department  and  results 
had  been  published  and  read  before  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Mr.  Vanderkleed  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  eliminate  all  therapeutic  terms,  but  if  Mr. 
Lascoff  would  eliminate  the  statement  that  physicians  wanted  to  leave  out  all  heart  stimulating 
properties  it  would  be  sufficient.  Physicians  certainly  do  prescribe  the  infusion  for  its  diuretic 
action. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  and  the  amended  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Hyxson  moved  that  it  be  the  sense  of  the  Section  that  pharmacists  should  be  warned 
against  the  use  of  any  except  infusion  of  digitalis  freshly  made,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Pharmacopceia. 

After  some  discussion,  the  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  PARCELS-POST. 

About  the  only  associations  now  opposed  to  a  parcels-post  are  those  of  druggists, 
while  a  great  many  organizations,  including  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers'  Asso- 
ciation, are  urging  the  adoption  of  the  idea.  Residents  of  England,  Germany  and 
other  foreign  countries  now  have  the  privilege  of  using  our  mails  in  this  ivay,  by 
international  agreement,  and  the  equal  right  to  enjoy  this  service  should  no  longer 
be  denied  to  the  American  citizens  and  taxpayers  who  "pay  the  freight"  in  the  form 
of  taxes.  All  of  the  arguments  against  a  parcels-post  have  been  exploded  by  the 
experience  of  countries  where  the  system  is  in  operation.  President  Taft,  ex-Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  the  Postmaster  General  and  leading  publicists,  as  well  as  promi- 
nent business  men,  all  are  advocates  of  the  idea,  and  the  only  difficulty  in  Congress 
seems  to  be  rather  one  of  ways  and  means  than  of  disapproval  of  the  plan  as  an 
economic  and  desirable  feature  of  our  postal  service. 

With  a  parcels-post  there  is  no  danger  of  the  small  dealers  being  crushed  under 
the  "steam  roller,"  unless  they  are  business  derelicts  waiting  for  some  excuse  to 
get  out  of  trade.  It  has  not  happened  in  other  countries  and  it  will  not  happen 
here.  In  fact,  the  small  dealers  in  the  small  towns  will  enjoy  more  advantages 
than  at  present  under  a  parcels-post  system. — TJie  American  Perfumer. 
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Papers  Presented  at   the    Fifty-Ninth    Convention 


THE  PROPRIETO RS  SAEARV 


W.   BRUCE   PHILIP. 


The  young  man  starting  in  business  as  well  as  many  older  men  who  have  been 
long  established  would  not  know  how  to  answer  if  asked,  "What  is  your  salary?" 

"All  that  is  left  over,"  "all  that  I  spend  out  of  the  cash  drawer,"  or  "all  that 
I  need  to  live  on,"  might  be  some  of  many  answers.  If  business  is  good,  the  boss 
helps  himself  liberally  with  money  from  the  sales,  and,  if  trade  is  dull,  stints 
himself  or  reduces  stock  as  long  as  it  will  stand  it. 

Profit  is  made  by  selling  goods  for  enough  to  pay  all  expenses  and  have  some- 
thing left  over. 

In  order  to  be  successful  one  must  know  all  expenses  exactly,  not  approxi- 
mately. In  large  corporations  each  man  engaged  is  paid  a  salary  and  this  is 
figured  in  as  part  of  the  fixed  expenses,  but  the  one  man  store  or  the  one  employing 
one,  two  or  even  several  clerks,  is  very  apt  to  be  very  lax  at  placing  his  services 
at  a  stated  value. 

The  young  man  starting  says  he  can  live  for  a  short  time  on  a  small  salary,  say 
$60  per  month,  and  figures  accordingly.  He  starts  and  sales  are  made,  bills  are 
not  yet  due  and  he  uses  w-hat  he  needs,  maybe  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  more 
than  first  figured  and  next  month  the  same  until  he  finds  himself  alternately 
living  well  and  then  cramping  himself  to  get  along. 

The  drug  business  is  composed  of  so  many  thousands  of  items  that  the  ratio  of 
the  amount  bought  to  the  amount  sold  in  any  month  or  few  months  is  often  de- 
ceiving as  to  the  profit  or  condition  of  afifairs.  The  nearer  fixed  the  sum  total  of 
expense  is  the  easier  the  manager  and  buyer  will  find  it  to  run  his  store  and 
regulate,  his  buying.  One  of  the  largest  items  of  expense  is  salary  and  this  in  all 
cases  should  include  his  own  services  at  a  specified  amount.  A  man  must  forget  he 
owns  the  store  and  imagine  he  is  the  manager  at  a  stated  salary,  such  salary  to  be 
increased  only  by  his  own  efforts  and  worth. 

Except  in  the  beginning  or  in  rare  cases,  the  manager  (owner),  is  entitled  to 
as  much  or  more,  as  salary,  than  the  best  clerk  working  in  a  store  similarly  sit- 
uated. Enough  to  give  himself  and  family  good  food,  respectable  clothes  and 
reasonable  recreation.  If  one  can  not  pay  that,  the  honor  of  the  name  over  the 
door  is  an  empty  one  and  the  sooner  it  is  changed  the  better.  Eet  him  pay  himself 
a  specified  sum  at  stated  intervals,  increasing  it  only  as  he  puts  more  energy-,  more 
shrewdness  or  worth  into  his  work.  Then  run  his  store  to  pay  a  dividend  on  his 
investment  and  accept  what  is  left  over  as  such. 

If  one  pays  himself  a  salary  that  is  more  than  enough  to  live  on  and  it  is  not 
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too  large  considering  clerks'  salary  in  the  neighborhood,  what  he  saves  out  of  his 
salary  is  a  personal  saving  but  not  drug  store  profit.  After  drawing  his  salary 
regularly  for  some  time  he  finds  he  has  all  bills  paid,  has  not  reduced  his  stock 
and  still  finds  a  surplus,  then  he  has  what  I  call  real  profit. 

One  of  the  important  things  is  to  always  know  where  you  stand.  To  know 
things  as  they  really  are.  And  the  more  definite  all  steps  are  taken  the  easier 
mistakes  are  found  out  and  rectified — before  they  become  of  such  magnitude  as 
not  to  be  controlled. 

The  drug  store  has  many  sides  and  offers  many  questions.  Many  items  are 
peculiar  to  certain  stores,  but  expense  of  running  business  is  connected  with  all, 
and  the  boss's  salary  is  of  vital  interest  to  each  one  of  us.  "How  much  am  I 
really  worth?"  "Am  I  getting  it?"  "What  per  cent,  is  my  real  profit?"  are 
questions  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly  but  to  be  answered  carefully  and  honestly. 


SOME   ADVANTAGES    OF   MAINTAINING   A    LUNCH    ROOM    FOR 

EMPLOYEES  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURING 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 


W.   A.   PEARSON. 


Your  chairman  has  requested  me  to  state  some  of  the  advantages  of  maintain- 
ing a  lunch  room  for  employees  of  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  establishments. 
I  doubt  if  I  am  well  qualified  to  discuss  this  subject,  as  I  have  only  had  a  limited 
and  somewhat  distant  relation  with  one. 

This  lunch  room  was  started  by  the  Smith,  Kline  and  French  Company  for  the 
benefit  of  their  employees,  and  in  its  present  condition  is  a  development  from  the 
rather  crude  beginning  of  eleven  years  ago.  It  was  intended  primarily  to  provide 
a  place  where  their  employees  could  obtain  a  warm  substantial  lunch  and  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  eat,  in  an  undesirable  neighborhood.  Unfortunately,  lab- 
oratories must  be  located  where  good  railroad  service  is  available  and  this  con- 
dition is  not  often  found  in  the  best  neighborhoods. 

An  expert  chef  was  engaged  and  began  serving  lunches  to  about  sixty  employees 
six  days  each  week.  Beef  stew  or  sandwiches,  of  different  kinds,  with  bread  and 
butter,  with  a  choice  of  either  colTee,  tea  or  milk  was  provided.  Those  employees 
who  patronized  the  lunch  room  were  charged  fifty  cents  each  week. 

Those  who  preferred  to  bring  their  own  lunch  were  required  to  eat  it  in  the 
lunch  room  but  at  separate  tables,  consequently  a  few  of  the  men  obtained  the 
popular  buffet  lunch  in  nearby  saloons.  This  practice  was  demoralizing  as  well 
as  leaving  the  "consumer"  in  a  condition  not  conducive  to  exerting  his  maximum 
efficiency.  Later  it  was  made  compulsory  for  all  laboratory  employees  to  take 
lunch  in  the  lunch  room  and  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  followed.  On 
Saturday  sandwiches  with  choice  of  either  coffee  or  tea  were  served  at  12:30, 
but  so  few  patronized  the  Saturday  lunch  that  it  was  decided  to  carry  sandwiches 
around  the  building  at  about  10:00  a.  m.,  dispensing  them  to  those  who  desired 
them  at  that  time.    This  was  afterward  changed,  and  the  money  which  had  been 
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used  for  six  lunches  was  used  to  provide  for  five  and  these  then  were  made 
shghtly  better. 

The  food  is  always  well  cooked,  clean,  and  wholesome  and  of  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  satisfy  those  who  do  the  hardest  manual  labor,  although  it  is  necessarily 
plain  and  not  served  with  Parisian  nicety  and  with  exquisite  musical  selections. 

Each  table  is  numbered  and  bears  a  menu  of  the  main  dish  for  the  following 
day.  Each  one  seated  at  the  table  states  his  preference  for  the  next  day.  The 
next  day  the  waiters  give  to  that  table  just  what  has  been  ordered  for  it.  The 
orders  are  placed  on  the  end  of  the  table  a  minute  or  two  before  the  employees 
enter  the  lunch  room  and  thus  they  save  time  and  waiter  service.  By  thus  voting 
the  previous  day  the  chef  is  enabled  to  buy  supplies  to  better  advantage;  having 
the  list  to  guide  him  he  does  not  buy  excessive  amounts  of  one  thing  and  too  little 
of  another.  In  this  way  we  have  been  enabled  to  practice  economy  and  yet  serve 
a  quantity  of  dishes  with  a  surprisingly  small  waste.  A  choice  of  three  kinds  of 
meat  or  nutritious  soups  is  offered  and  an  abundance  of  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter  provided  together  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  tea  or  milk.  Desserts  are  charged 
a  minimum  amount  extra  and  those  who  desire  may  obtain  pie,  ice  cream,  or 
other  dessert ;  usually  but  one  kind  of  dessert  is  provided  each  day. 

The  actual  monetary  cost  of  providing  this  lunch  is  not  entirely  met  by  the 
amount  charged  the  employees;  that  is  10  cents  a  meal,  although  an  attempt  is 
made  to  keep  the  expense  as  near  this  amount  as  is  possible,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  ability  of  the  chef  to  prevent  to  a  very  large  measure  the  waste,  the  expense 
to  the  corporation  would  be  much  greater,  or  the  quality  of  the  food  would  be 
poor.  However,  if  the  gas,  heat,  rent,  flour  and  sugar  were  taken  into  account 
there  would  be  a  small  deficit.  Aloreover,  the  porters  about  the  laboratory  serve 
the  dinners  and  do  not  pay  for  their  own.  The  chef  has  three  assistants  in  the 
kitchen  to  prepare  the  food,  dish  it  and  wash  dishes. 

The  main  lunch  room,  30  x  50  feet,  is  painted  white,  contains  twelve  long  tables 
and  each  employee  is  assigned  a  seat.  The  well  appointed  kitchen,  15x40  feet, 
contains  two  four-foot  gas  ranges,  a  20-gallon  steam  kettle,  large  plate  warmer, 
mechanical  potato  peeler,  dish  washer,  vegetable  steamer,  coft'ee  and  tea  urns.  A 
large  skylight  supplies  an  abundance  of  light,  and  a  reading,  smoking  and  game 
room  adjoins  the  kitchen  where  many  employees  profitably  and  pleasantly  spend  a 
few  minutes  after  lunch  before  returning  to  their  tasks. 

The  numl)er  of  employees  has  now  increased  to  nearly  three  times  that  of  the 
early  da}s  of  the  lunch  room,  but  the  lunch  is  now  served  better  and  a  greater 
variety  given  than  formerly,  because  by  the  addition  of  the  above  facilities  the 
same  amount  of  help  can  do  such  kitchen  work  as  required  in  a  shorter  time  and 
spend  the  time  thus  saved  on  preparation  of  food  and  service. 

Conducting  a  lunch  room  for  emi)loyees  has  many  obvious  advantages,  a  few  of 
which  may  be  mentioned : 

First.  It  provides  wholesome  food  for  employees  so  that  greater  efficiency  may 
be  expected  and  obtained. 

Second.  It  eliminates  the  abuse  and  accompanying  undesirable  effects  of  the 
"free  lunch  counter." 

Third.    One-half  hour  is  sufficient  for  obtaining  lunch  in  the  building. 
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Fourth.  No  time  is  lost  by  employees  before  or  after  the  time  for  lunch  caused 
by  change  of  dress,  adjusting  hats,  etc. 

Fffth.  Better  moral  influence  than  if  allowed  to  go  into  undesirable  neigh- 
borhood. 

Sixth.  It  eliminates  the  necessity  and  inconvenience  of  carrying  cold  lunches 
and  of  going  out  in  disagreeable  weather. 

I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  \\'.  G.  ]\IcHenry,  superintendent  of  this 
laboratory,  for  much  of  the  data  here  presented. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHARMACIST. 


L.  HALE. 


There  exists  many  opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  the  practical  pharmacist, 
each  individual  opinion  to  a  great  extent  formed  by  the  channel  of  thought  and 
endeavor  of  the  respective  pharmacist. 

The  idea  that  a  man  can  spend  four  or  five  years  selling  various  drug  store 
goods  from  soda  water,  cigars,  shoe  polish,  and  patent  medicines  and  claim  the 
right  to  be  a  pharmacist  is  past.  There  must  have  been  a  certain  amount  of 
research  and  study  before  anyone  can  claim  such  a  title.  For  a  number  of  years 
there  has  existed  two  distinct  forces  representing  the  ultra  opinions  as  to  the 
ultimate  position  the  pharmacist  is  to  occupy.  Each  is  vigorously  endeavoring  to 
master  the  situation  and  each  having  a  few  splendid  examples  of  success  to  con- 
firm the  soundness  of  their  contentions,  but  not  practical  for  the  average  pharma- 
cist for  in  each  instance  these  successful  examples  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
creatures  of  environment  and  would  be  w'holly  impracticable  for  the  great  army 
of  pharmacists  over  our  country. 

On  the  one  hand  we  find  so-called  drug  stores  that  are  really  department  stores 
with  the  drug  department  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  features. 
Such  stores  can  exist  only  in  congested  centers  of  population  and  it  is  exceedingly 
rare  that  they  ever  attain  any  great  degree  of  success  in  what  must  always  be  the 
chief  aim  of  the  properly  conducted  pharmacy — the  filling  of  prescriptions.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  success  of  such  stores  in  this  line  I  will  remind  you  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  largest  stores  of  this  type  in  the  United  States  fills  on  an 
average  only  100  prescriptions  a  day. 

Against  this  is  arrayed  that  which  would  immediately  strip  pharmacy  of  all 
commercial  features  and  transform  her  into  a  full  fledged  profession.  However 
desirable  this  may  be  we  are  not  ready  for  it  yet  and  it  is  impracticable  at  this 
date. 

In  my  opinion  for  many  years  to  come  the  most  practical  pharmacists  will  be 
those  who  correctly  blend  the  professional  and  mercantile  into  a  happy  union. 
The  pharmacist  must  be  both  a  professional  man  and  a  merchant.  As  a  profession 
I  believe  that  our  recognized  schools  teach  all  the  age  demands.  I  further  believe 
that  all  pharmacists  would  be  the  better  by  having  taken  the  course  of  study  they 
prescribe  and  that  the  demand  for  this  is  constantly  increasing  each  year.     The 
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idea  that  the  manufacturers  make  and  supply  everything  and  that  all  the  druggist 
has  to  do  is  to  pour  from  one  bottle  into  another  is  an  old  one  and  grows  less 
true  with  each  advancing  step  of  pharmacy. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  practical  lessons  we  should  learn  is  that  it  is 
our  business  to  fill  prescriptions  and  not  write  them.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
be  able  to  tell  old  time  customer  and  friend  the  correct  amount  of  iodide  of 
potash  to  put  into  a  quart  of  rain  water  to  cure  rheumatism.  Neither  should  we 
refuse  to  inform  our  other  good  friend  the  correct  amount  of  quinine  to  put  into 
a  quart  of  whiskey  for  a  bad  case  of  malaria;  we  should  also  inform  him  of  the 
nature  of  the  remedy  for  and  the  frightful  results  that  might  follow  an  overdose. 
In  other  words  there  is  certain  information  the  public  expects  the  pharmacist  to 
supply  and  it  is  impracticable  and  poor  business  not  to  do  so.  Much  of  this  can 
be  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  him  the  wisdom  of  consulting  a  physician 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  his  customer's  confidence  in  himself.  Certainly 
nothing  is  more  helpful  than  public  confidence. 

As  to  the  learning  of  the  commercial  side  of  pharmacy,  there  is  a  part  to  this 
that  can  only  be  obtained  by  actual  experience  and  is  within  itself  a  constant 
study  and  subjected  to  the  same  changes  and  advancements  as  are  the  most  pro- 
found and  advanced  professional  thoughts.  I  regard  the  recent  addition  of  a 
commercial  section  in  our  colleges  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  fact  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  long  before  they  have  in  connection  with  their  laboratories  a  well 
equipped  pharmacy  in  which  all  the  every  day  details  of  the  business  are  shown. 

The  public  expects  the  pharmacist  to  be  able  to  tell  all  about  the  goods  he 
handles.  A  man  may  buy  a  cheap  hairbrush  from  a  department  store  and  in 
doing  so  he  simply  pays  the  price  asked  and  is  gone.  Not  so  with  him  in  the  drug 
store — he  wants  to  know  all  the  details  connected  with  its  making  and  why  this 
one  should  be  higher  than  that  when  they  look  so  much  alike.  The  druggist  is 
expected  and  should  know.  Now  what  is  true  of  this  one  item  is  true  of  the 
many.  The  more  he  knows  about  his  goods  the  better  he  is  prepared  to  meet 
the  present  day  opportunities  of  the  present  day  pharmacist.  This  may  not  do 
in  a  hundred  years  from  now  but  it  is  the  practical  course  for  this  practical  day. 


A  NEGLECTED  ASSET. 


JOHN  J.  BRIDGEMAN,  PHAR.  D. 


Every  man,  whether  scientific,  professional  or  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
must  command  a  certain  amount  of  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  "business,  sense" 
and  therefore  have  his  attention  attracted  by  the  word  asset,  since  it  means  to 
him  something  which  he  possesses  or  something  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
striking  of  a  balance,  or  the  determining  of  what  one  is  worth.  Now  there  is  an 
asset  which  we  all  possess  but  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  sorely  neglected  by  the 
members  of  our  honored  profession,  or  seldom  credited  by  us,  to  the  full  value — 
namely,  the  asset  of  mental  and  physical  health,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Section  to  treat  of  this  asset  and  to  point  out  how^  it  actually  affects 
the  earning  capacity  of  men.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  expression  so  often 
heard,  "A  sound  body  begets  a  sound  mind,"  and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  present  who  has  not  repeated  it  and  then  took  to  cover  for  fear 
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the  one  to  whom  it  was  addressed  might  say,  as  is  so  often  done  in  the  case  of 
our  hair  tonics,  "Why  don't  you  try  it  on  yourself?"  The  difference  in  this  case 
being,  however,  that  the  former  really  will  work. 

Given  a  mind  then  let  us  consider  its  relation  to  the  body  and  vice  versa.  We 
know  from  our  physiology  that  the  mind  to  some  extent  at  least,  is  affected  by 
the  functions  of  the  body,  and  that  the  reverse  is  also  true,  therefore  since  these 
two  parts  of  our  being  are  so  inseparable,  it  behooves  us  to  see  that  the  short- 
comings of  the  one  are  immediately  taken  cognizance  of  in  order  that  they  may 
not  affect  the  functions  of  the  other. 

I  dare  say  that  the  most  of  us  have  experienced  the  sensation  which  takes  place 
when  we  take  a  hike  into  the  country ;  how  as  soon  as  the  fresh,  pure  air  from  the 
fields  and  woods  begins  to  fill  our  lungs,  the  world  seems  to  take  on  a  new  aspect, 
our  minds  are  brighter  at  once  and  our  thoughts  quicken  and  become  clearer. 
This  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  change,  and  that  is  about  as  far  as  the  average 
person  carries  the  thought,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  really  due  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  pure  air  with  its  supply  of  energizing  oxygen  that  is  filling  our 
blood  with  new  life.  Now  most  people  will  say  it  was  the  change  of  scene,  the 
forgetting  of  our  troubles  and  a  variety  of  other  reasons  are  ascribed,  but  if  any 
of  vou  are  in  the  habit  of  going  into  the  surrounding  country  where  you  live  and 
do  so  with  any  regularity,  or  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  any  of  the  various 
outdoor  sports  or  forms  of  exercise,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  change  of  scene  as  it  is  the  matter  of  fresh  air  and 
circulation,  and  that  these  other  reasons  are  of  secondary  importance  to  the 
normal  person. 

One  of  the  greatest  neglects  of  our  profession  is  its  utter  disregard  for  many 
of  the  common  sense  or  even  traditional  rules  of  hygiene  and  health.  We  seem  to 
think  that  we  are  immune  to  the  conditions  which  beset  our  fellow  men,  and  the 
methods  which  he  employs  to  offset  them.  As  results  of  this  supposed  immunity 
we  find  ourselves  with  probabl\  more  consecutive  hours  of  daily  employment  than 
any  other  class  of  men ;  shorter  lived,  and  in  the  case  of  sickness,  greater  mor- 
tality ;  les«  time  for  self-improvement  and  recreation ;  less  acuteness  to  create 
mdividuality ;  less  ruggedness  to  withstand  calamities  and  less  recuperative  power; 
less  assertive  power  and  broadmindedness,  consequently  less  of  the  spirit  to  stick 
together  with  the  consequent  increased  cost  of  maintenance  and  supplies ;  and 
lastly  but  by  no  means  least,  the  drain  on  our  posterity. 

After  a  great  deal  of  thought  over  these  conditions  I  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  a  great  deal  of  the  blame  lies  with  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
since  they  have  brought  us  up  in  methods  and  set  examples  which  cannot  be 
easily  overthrown  in  a  short  time. 

In  placing  the  blame  on  our  ancestry  in  the  drug  business,  the  first  thought  in 
this  connection  is  the  question  of  hours,  and  upon  tliis  question  rests  almost  all 
the  rest  of  our  difficulties.  It  was  they  who  started  and  permitted  the  existence  of 
our  fourteen  to  sixteen-hour  days,  and  seven-day  weeks,  and  the  majority  of  u? 
have  scarcely  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  sit  down  and  think  it  over  sensibly,  to 
determine  if  such  hours  really  are  necessary  and  what  effectual  remedy  is  at  hand. 

The  majority  of  pharmacists  never  stop  to  consider  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
store  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  every  day  in  the  year.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  the  greater  bulk  of  the  business  done  outside  of  an  ordinary  business 
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day  is  done  at  that  time  only  because  the  public  knows  that  the  drug  store  is  open 
until  midnight  and  they  can  get  what  they  want  at  11  p.  m.  just  as  easy  as  they 
could  at  11  a.  m.  or  3  p.  m.  I  had  the  experience  of  being  called  out  of  bed  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  renew  a  prescription  for  1/10  gr.  calomel  tablets  which 
the  customer  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having  filled  for  years.  Now  why  didn't  he 
have  it  filled  in  the  daytime?  Simply  because  he  didn't  have  to  think  that  far 
ahead  when  it  was  a  question  of  drugs  ;  but  would  they  dare  to  get  a  grocer  up 
for  a  pound  of  butter? 

I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  details  of  the  above  question,  however,  as 
I  am  with  the  results,  and  it  is  to  these  that  I  must  confine  myself.  Little  thought 
is  given  to  the  effect  on  the  employees  who  have  to  work  these  unreasonable  hours, 
and  it  really  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  thoughts.  A  clerk  cannot  put  the  same 
thought  and  care  into  the  filling  of  a  prescription  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  after  he 
has  worked  all  day,  that  he  would  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  can  he  take 
the  same  interest  in  the  selling  of  an  article  or  the  pleasing  of  a  customer,  that  he 
might  be  expected  to  do  in  daytime.  You  may  think  it  makes  no  difference  in  the 
work  how  long  the  man  has  been  at  his  post,  but  those  who  have  studied  this 
problem  know  it  does  make  a  difference  and  that  a  man  cannot  do  as  good  work 
14  or  16  hours  per  day  as  he  could  in  8  or  10  hours. 

Think  of  the  class  of  men  who  would  be  attracted  to  the  pharmacist's  calling 
were  it  not  for  these  unreasonable  hours.  Then  again  think  of  what  might  daily 
be  saved  in  any  store  if  the  employees  came  in  refreshed  and  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  the  excellent  literature  which  contains  ideas,  methods,  etc.,  worth 
money,  but  which  "goes  a-begging"  for  the  want  of  time  and  interest  to  assim- 
ilate it. 

Another  result  of  the  night  work  is  the  almost  utter  impossibility  to  get  any 
sort  of  a  congregation  of  pharmacists  together  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  dis- 
cussion, or  to  hear  a  lecturer,  no  matter  how  important  the  subject  may  be  or 
what  benefits  the  pharmacist  might  derive  from  it.  I  have  attended  meetings  of 
this  kind  where  dollars  and  cents  were  actually  given  away,  but  no  one  was  there 
to  accept  them.  This  question  alone  is  well  worth  a  very  strong  paper  and  not 
until  concerted  effort  is  brought  to  bear  w^ill  its  evils  be  overcome. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  realize  the  impracticability  of  having  the  drug  store 
open  only  eight  hours  per  day,  but  just  how  long  it  shall  be  kept  open  is  only  a 
matter  of  detail.  Now  if  the  government  is  convinced  that  eight-hour  days  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  proper  discipline  and  health  of  its  employees,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  a  pharmacist  is  a  short-lived  man.  when  in  many  instances  he  works 
double  that  number  of  hours  per  day^  and  many,  in  fact  the  majority,  are  actually 
busy  during  all  those  hours?  I  have  spoken  of  the  lack  of  acuteness  to  live 
business  conditions.  How  can  a  man  throw  his  best  thought  and  energy  into  a 
transaction,  or  plan  and  devise  ways  and  means  to  improve  conditions  when  prac- 
tically his  only  thinking  or  planning  time  is  for  a  few  moments  in  the  intervals 
between  customers  or  the  manufacture  of  something  in  the  laboratory?  This 
condition,  too,  breeds  laziness,  for  it  robs  a  man  of  much  latent  incentive  and 
makes  true  the  old  adage,  "All  work  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  and  we  are  all 
more  or  less  built  like  Jack. 

In  regard  to  the  recuperative  power  of  a  man,  much  depends  upon  his  environ- 
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ment,  but  by  far  the  most  essential  thing  is  a  constitution  on  which  the  drain  of 
sleepless  nights  and  dreary  days  will  have  but  little  effect  until  the  reaction  takes 
place  and  things  begin  to  right  themselves,  or  opportunities  present  themselves  for 
action. 

I  am  now  brought  to  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  my  paper  as  I  see 
it — assertive  power.  We  all  need  it  if  we  are  to  succeed,  but  I  believe  as  a  class 
the  members  of  our  profession  have  ignored  its  cultivation  to  their  great  financial 
loss  and  because  of  a  lack  of  it  have  allowed  the  profession  to  retrograde.  Not 
only  have  we  lost  financially,  we  have  lost  morally,  because  we  are  now  compelled 
by  an  ever  exacting,  thankless  public  to  do  any  number  of  things  without  as  much 
as  "thank  you,"  the  doing  of  which  is  "cash  business"  by  other  merchants,  who 
would  no  more  think  of  doing  them  gratuitously  than  they  would  of  handing  over 
their  bank  account.  Broadmindedness,  one  of  the  essentials  of  any  truly  success- 
ful, strong  man,  can  only  be  developed  by  the  average  person  through  contact 
with  other  broadminded  persons,  travel,  reading,  etc.,  and  though  pharmacists 
gain  an  unusually  wide  range  of  knowledge  of  human  nature,  they  are  notoriously 
narrow-minded,  as  is  shown  by  their  treatment  of  each  other.  Now  this  lack  of 
broadmindedness  has  had  a  direct  bearing  on  your  bank  accounts  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Especially  is  it  true  of  the  added  cost  of  maintenance;  where  one 
store  in  a  location  might  take  care  of  the  necessities  of  the  community,  five  or  six 
keep  their  lights  burning  and  their  force  on  hand,  because  they  are  afraid  the 
other  fellow  might  get  ahead  of  them  on  his  turn  to  keep  open.  Be  as  good  as 
the  other  fellow  all  the  time  and  you  can  take  many  an  hour  off  for  further 
improvement  or  recreation. 

The  Pharmacist's  Recreation. — Just  what  methods  and  means  we  shall  employ 
to  keep  us  healthy  and  build  up  our  bodies  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  individual 
and  his  environments,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  there  are  means  at 
every  hand  to  suit  everybody.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  and 
information  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  First  of  all  get  out  to  the  fields  and 
woods  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  all  the  fresh  air  you  can.  Then,  when 
you  get  there  walk  as  much  as  you  can  to  get  good  circulation  that  the  new  air 
will  have  every  opportunity  to  get  in  its  work.  Now  there  are  several  ways  of 
getting  into  the  country,  but  my  own  experience  tells  me  that  to  go  there  with 
any  amount  of  regularity  one  must  have  some  definite  place  to  go,  and  I  think 
that  is  best  accomplished  by  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  many  country 
or  athletic  clubs  which  are  to  be  found  in  or  near  every  large  city  and  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  as  well.  The  country  clubs  are  not  as  expensive  as  one  might 
imagine,  and  since  they  possess  so  many  advantages,  such  as  shower  baths, 
dressing  rooms,  telephones  and  the  like,  one  can  go  there  and  still  be  in  touch  with 
business,  for  an  hour  or  so,  during  the  afternoon.  The  best  part  of  the  country 
club,  however,  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  outdoor  exercise.  Here  are  to  be 
found  tennis  courts,  baseball  diamonds,  golf  links,  etc.,  so  that  one's  exercise  or 
recreation  may  be  varied  and  thorough.  Then  again  being  members  of  such  clubs 
brings  one  into  contact  with  men  of  other  occupations  and  thus  we  have  a  broad- 
ening effect  and  the  making  of  friends. 

Another  form  of  exercise  which  I  would  strongly  recommend  is  that  of  riding. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  so  exhilarating  as  a  brisk  ride  on  a  good  horse,  and 
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one  can  make  arrangements  with  the  various  riding  academies  in  the  cities, 
whereby  it  becomes  quite  an  inexpensive  recreation.  Of  course  those  of  us  in  the 
suburbs  or  towns  can  own  and  stable  our  own  horse,  but  in  the  city  this  is  not 
practicable  and  is  expensive. 

Another  means  of  attaining  our  object  is  to  become  a  member  of  a  rowing 
association,  or  have  our  own  boat  or  canoe,  and  use  it  at  every  opportunity.  It 
may  seem  commonplace  to  be  seen  rowing  a  boat  or  paddling  a  canoe,  but  we  soon 
get  used  to  it  and  the  fever  will  increase.  I  have  spent  days  in  one.  Though  I 
have  perforce  to  paddle  it  on  the  same  body  of  water  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
still  I  get  some  new  vision  of  some  point  each  time.  Many  other  ways  are  to  be 
recommended,  but  I  think  I  have  mentioned  the  more  easily  attained  and  the  most 
beneficial. 

Educating  Pharmacists  in  Athletics. — There  was  heralded  in  the  journals  about 
a  year  ago  the  result  of  a  baseball  game  between  two  colleges  of  pharmacy,  and 
that  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  pharmaceutical  institutions  to  indulge  in 
competitive  athletics.  What  was  the  real  object  of  that  baseball  game?  Was  it 
to  see  which  institution  had  the  better  team?  Well,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that 
that  did  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  the  great  result  of  that  game  was  to 
break  the  fetters  which  had  bound  us  so  long  and  introduce  the  pharmaceutical 
students  to  each  other  and  create  in  them  the  desire  for  outdoor  life  and  recreation. 
In  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected  and  from  which  many  of  you 
graduated,  we  have  undertaken  the  splendid  work  of  physical  instruction  and 
the  results  have  been  most  gratifying.  The  gymnasium  is  well  equipped  and  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  even  though  it  is  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  building  the 
students  make  continual  use  of  it.  Exercises  calculated  to  create  endurance, 
agility,  free  breathing,  chest  development  and  ease  of  movement  are  given  by  a 
competent  instructor,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  in  a  high  class  manner.  In  con- 
nection with  the  exercises  there  is  a  physical  examination  and  the  data  obtained 
are  most  interesting  and  significant.  It  has  helped  many  of  the  students  to  correct 
defects  which  have  troubled  them  for  years  and  we  hope  that  in  succeeding  years 
the  results  will  be  even  more  pronounced.  The  final  result  of  this  work  will  be  to 
inculcate  the  student  with  desire  for  this  sort  of  work  and  to  know  the  advantage 
of  it,  and  when  he  becomes  a  proprietor  he  will  be  more  likely  to  want  to  see  his 
clerks  get  the  same  kind  of  instruction  and  to  continue  the  good  work  of  physical 
improvement  thus  begun. 

In  concluding,  then,  I  hope  that  I  have  awakened  an  interest  in  the  all  important 
subject  of  the  proper  development  of  our  bodies,  that  we  can  put  our  best  into 
everything  which  we  undertake,  and  I  hardly  think  that  any  further  arguments 
are  necessary  to  convince  my  hearers  that  this  subject  has  a  very  direct  bearing 
on  their  earning  capacity.  I  am  also  just  as  sure  that  they  will  agree  w^ith  me 
that  it  is  a  most  neglected  asset,  though  one  most  likely  to  bring  us  comfort,  for 
we  often  hear  about  the  oil  king  who  would  give  his  fortune  to  be  able  to  eat  a 
square  meal. 

Finally  let  me  urge  the  gentlemen  present  to  think  seriously  over  this  subject  and 
to  put  into  practice  their  conclusions,  and  by  their  advice  and  example  to  help 
others  do  the  same,  that  our  profession  may  advance,  its  members  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  this  world  and  our  posterity  be  given  the  advantage  of  rugged  constitutions. 
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Papers  Presented  at  the  Fifty-Ninth  Convention 


JOHN  ATTFIELD. 


JOSEPH    P.   REMINGTON. 


On  IVIarch  18,  1911,  there  passed  away  one  of  the  strongest  men  of  the  Vic- 
torian era,  who  had  given  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  Hfe  in  improving  the  pro- 
fession of  pharmacy  by  his  chemical  knowledge,  and  his  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  sciences  which  he  loved,  and  of  which  he  was  generally  acclaimed 
a  master. 

While  the  name  of  Michael  Carteighe  was  known  in  America  to  the  initiated, 
the  name  of  Atttield  is  as  familiar  to  those  of  the  present  generation  as  Proctor, 
Parrish,  or  Squibb.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  draw  comparisons  in  the  careers  of 
Attfield  and  Cartheighe,  two  stalwart  defenders  of  the  faith ;  for  while  both 
were  intellectual  giants,  who  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  benefit  of  pharmacy, 
they  were  totally  ditTerent  in  their  personalities  and  the  fields  which  each  had 
selected  for  his  activities. 

John  Attfield  was  a  great  educator.  He  wrote  a  book  at  a  time  when  it  was 
sorely  needed,  which  drove  away  the  mists  which  had  gathered  upon  the  chemical 
horizon,  and  pointed  a  course  which  led  into  a  cleared  atmosphere.  The  first 
edition  of  this  book  was  instantly  successful,  and  the  English  edition  was  probably 
no  less  successful  than  the  one  published  in  America.  It  has  passed  through 
nineteen  editions.  But  even  a  brief  review  of  his  life  is  wanting  if  the  publication 
of  this  book  is  given  the  greatest  prominence. 

Attfield  was  learned,  resolute,  brave  and  persistent.  He  was  born  in  1835,  at 
Barnet,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stuart  w-as  his  school  teacher.  Although  he  was 
destined  to  become  a  great  teacher  in  chemistry,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  W.  F.  Smith,  Ph.  C,  of  Walworth,  with  whom  he  remained  five 
years.  He  was  sent  to  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  to  enter  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  1854  was 
awarded  the  medals  in  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  in  botany  and  materia  medica. 

Dr.  Stenhouse,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  school  of  medicine  at  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  appointed  John  Attfield  junior  assistant.  Among  the  other 
candidates  for  this  position  were  Crookes,  Mathieson,  and  Henry  Watts,  editor 
of  Watts'  Dictionary.  Dr.  Edward  Frankland  succeeded  Dr.  Stenhouse.  and 
Attfield  remained  with  him  as  demonstrator,  and  assistant  in  many  of  his  re- 
searches. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  Jolm  .Attfield  was  appointed  director  of  the  Lab- 
oratory at  the  Society's  School,  and  he  afterwards  became  professor  of  practical 
chemistry,  when  Professor  Theophilus  Redwood  gave  up  a  part  of  his  work. 
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Professor  AttHeld  then  went  to  Tubingen,  to  complete  his  chemical  studies,  and 
obtained  there  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  His  thesis  on  "The  Spectrum 
of  Carbon"  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  June,  1862. 

In  1896,  after  thirty-four  years  of  teaching,  his  resignation  was  tendered,  and 
upon  his  retirement  from  these  active  duties,  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
appreciation  and  affection  on  the  part  of  his  friends  and  old  pupils  occurred  on 
July  10,  1896.  An  album  containing  the  signatures  of  two  hundred  public  friends 
and  one  thousand  grateful  students  was  presented  to  him  with  a  massive  silver  tea 
i;nd  coftee  service.  In  the  address  on  that  occasion,  which  was  signed  by  two 
eminent  chemists,  Charles  Umney  and  John  Moss,  the  following  words  occurred: 

"On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  Chair  of  Practical  Chemistry  in 
the  School  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  a  chair  which  he  had 
occupied  for  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  from  1862  to  1896,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  recipients  of  his  instruction.  During  the  whole  of  this  long 
tenure  of  his  important  oftice.  Professor  Atttield  not  only  won  and  retained  the 
respect  of  successive  generations  of  students  by  the  lucidity,  accuracy,  and  thor- 
oughness of  his  teaching,  but  he  also  endeared  himself  to  them  by  his  unfailing 
tact,  kindness  and  urbanity.  Not  less  successfully  did  he  serve  pharmacists  and 
medical  practitioners,  and  through  them  the  public,  by  his  versatile  ability, 
untiring  energy,  and  power  of  organization  as  an  editor  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  author  of  a  manual  of  chemistry,  and  generally  as  a  worker  who  unceasingly 
applied  the  resources  of  the  great  science  of  chemistry  to  the  demands  of  the 
great  art  of  healing.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  his  pupils  and  his  many  other 
public  friends  that  he  may  long  enjoy  those  blessings  of  health  and  leisure  which 
he  has  so  well  earned.  On  behalf  of  a  general  committee  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  and  of  the  whole  twelve  hundred  signatories,  including  many 
prominent  pharmacists  and  eminent  men  of  science  of  all  countries." 

In  the  thirty-four  years  of  Professor  Attheld's  connection  with  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain.  2367  students  received  instruction  from  him. 
\^'hile  this  work  and  that  of  revising  Attfield's  Chemistry  are  achievements  the 
most  notable  in  his  career,  they  are  far  exceeded  by  his  work  upon  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia.  He  was  one  of  three  editors  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  1885; 
editor  of  the  Addendum  in  1890;  editor  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  in  1898.  and 
of  its  Indian  and  Colonial  Addendum.  1900.  During  this  time  Professor  Attfield 
contributed  many  papers  upon  chemical  subjects  to  pharmaceutical  literature. 

Professor  Attheld  was  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Conference  in  1863,  and  was  its  Senior  Honorary  Secretary  for  seventeen  years. 
At  the  close  of  this  long  service  the  members  of  the  Conference  presented  him 
with  500  volumes  of  choice  books  which  "ministered  to  the  pleasures  of  a  well- 
earned  retirement.'"  He  never  lost  his  interest  in  this  national  body,  as  he  served, 
as  its  President  in  1882,  and  in  1883,  and  his  views  advocating  and  pleading  for 
higher  education  were  continually  quoted. 

Professor  Attfield  was  frequently  placed  in  embarrassing  situations  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  the  British  PharmacopcEia.  Constant  efifort- was  made  to 
increase  pharmaceutical  influence  in  the  work  of  revision,  but  the  medical  influence 
steadily  resisted  their  demands.    During  this  time.  Dr.  Attfield  wanted  pharmacists 
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and  physicians  to  work  in  harmony  to  produce  an  Imperial  Pharmacopceia.  The 
most  strenuous  years  of  his  Hfe  were  occupied  in  estabhshing  workable  relations 
between  the  two  professions. 

The  Chemist  and  Druggist  of  March  25,  1911,  records  that  Dr.  Attfield  "began 
pharmacopoeia  revision  when  chaos  prevailed  in  arrangements  and  manners,  and 
he  left  it  fifteen  years  later  working  smoothly,  with  perfect  harmony  between  all 
parties,  and  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  universally  adopted  throughout  the 
Empire." 

Dr.  Attfield  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and  versatility.  He  was  always  busy 
and  he  did  nothing  superficially.  If  he  could  not  do  good  work  in  any  direction  in 
which  his  aid  was  sought,  he  would  not  attempt  the  work.  A  mistake  or  an 
error,  especially  one  which  he  made  himself,  gave  him  personal  pain.  As  a 
chemist  he  enjoyed  a  large  practice  as  a  consultant,  especially  in  the  subject  of 
water  and  sewerage.  But  he  was  frequently  consulted  on  all  kinds  of  subjects 
riequiring  chemical  knowledge. 

For  four  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Chemical 
Society,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry ;  and  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  honor  of  great  distinction  in  Great 
Britain.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation and  over  twenty  foreign  and  colonial  bodies. 

One  of  the  great  sorrows  of  his  life  was  the  death  of  his  son,  Dr.  Donald 
Harvey  Attfield,  who  had  received  an  excellent  education  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  afterwards  a  demonstrator  at  King's  College,  London.  He  was  a  quarantine 
medical  officer  at  Suez  for  a  number  of  years,  but  while  engaged  in  this  work  he 
was  accidentally  infected  with  tuberculosis,  and  eventually  his  life  was  sacrificed 
to  the  terrible  white  plague.  Mrs.  Attfield  and  two  daughters  remain  to  mourn 
their  great  loss. 

The  writer's  recollections  of  Attfield  upon  first  acquaintance  are  vivid.  Quick- 
ness and  facility  of  speech,  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  general  alertness  made 
him  appear  at  first  like  a  typical  American.  Further  acquaintance,  however, 
proved  that  he  was  British  to  the  core.  Americanisms  in  speech  interested  him 
greatly.  At  a  reception  at  Bloomsbury  Square,  he  turned  suddenly  and  asked 
the  writer  how  Professor  Maisch  was.  The  answer,  "He's  keeping  his  end  up 
very  well,"  startled  Attfield,  and  he  moved  off  to  say  to  one  of  his  confreres, 
"\\'hat  can  he  mean?"  Whereupon  four  of  his  friends  joined  him  and  said, 
"\\'hat  can  you  mean  by  such  an  expression?"  Their  smiling  countenances  proved 
that  they  were  laughing  at  the  Americanism,  and  the  explanation,  that  the  ex- 
pression had  originated  from  two  men  carrying  a  plank,  and  if  one  lagged  he  was 
dubbed  "the  man  who  could  not  keep  up  his  end  well."  The  explanation  seemed 
to  amuse  the  English  brethren  no  less  than  the  expression  itself. 

At  the  hotel  table  in  Glasgow,  in  1896,  he  heard  an  American  ask,  on  a  very 
hot  day  for  some  ice  water.  He  immediately  attacked  the  sufferer  with,  "Why 
do  you  Americans  drink  iced  water?  Don't  you  know  that  it  ruins  your  stomachs, 
and  will  carry  you  off  eventually,  if  you  persist  in  icing  your  stomachs  ?"  Subse- 
quently he  invited  the  American  friend  to  his  room,  and  showed  him  how  he 
himself  was  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  for  he  had  to  use  lavage 
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every  day  for  a  number  of  years.  He  recovered  from  this  extremely  annoying 
physical  trouble,  and  neuritis  developed  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  from  which 
he  suffered  greatly  at  times. 

In  1871  he  organized  a  movement  to  aid  the  Chicago  pharmacists,  when  the 
Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  his  name  is  honored  in 
this  college  for  this  great  service  in  time  of  need. 

John  Attiield's  heart  was  always  young,  and  he  sympathized  with  the  problems 
and  troubles  of  young  people.  His  hand  was  always  held  out  to  them  to  give 
ihem  help  in  every  way  that  he  could.  His  cheering  words  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  thousands  of  the  youth  of  Great  Britain. 

One  of  his  great  ambitions  was  to  visit  America,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  fix  a  time  when  he  thought  he  could  leave;  but  unforeseen  events  occurred 
each  time,  and  the  promised  pleasures  had  to  be  abandoned. 

\Mth  Professor  Attfield's  pronounced  views  on  hygiene,  and  his  long  service  in 
protecting  the  public  health,  it  should  not  surprise  his  family  or  friends  that  he 
should  direct  that  his  body  should  be  cremated. 

Thus  has  passed  away  into  the  great  beyond,  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  race; 
gifted  beyond  his  fellows,  he  used  his  talents  ungrudgingly,  persistently,  and 
successfullv  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  men. 


"At  the  hands  of  thief  or  murderer  few  of  us  suffer,  even  indirectly.  But  from 
the  careless  tongue  of  friend,  the  cruel  tongue  of  enemy,  who  is  free?  No  human 
being  can  live  a  life  so  true,  so  fair,  so  pure  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  malice, 
or  immune  from  the  poisonous  emanations  of  envy.  The  insidious  attacks  against 
one's  reputation,  the  loathsome  innuendoes,  slurs,  half-lies  by  which  jealous 
mediocrity  seeks  to  ruin  its  superiors,  are  like  those  insect  parasites  that  kill  the 
heart  and  life  of  a  mighty  oak.  So  cow^ardly  is  the  method,  so  stealthy  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  poisoned  thorns,  so  insignificant  the  separate  acts  in  their  seeming,  that 
one  is  not  on  guard  against  them.  It  is  easier  to  dodge  an  elephant  than  a 
microbe." — William  George  Jordan. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHARMACY 

Abstracts  from  the  Report  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy  for  the  year  1911,  by  C.  Lewis 
Dielil,  Reporter. 

(Fifth  Installment) 
Atropa  Belladonna  :     Influence  of  Nutritive 
Elements  on  Grozvth  and  Alkaloid  Content. — 
S   Vreven  and  C.  Schreiber  observe  that  wild 
belladonna  is  generally  more  active  than  the 
cultivated  plant,  and  conjecture  that  this  may 
usually  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  nutri- 
tive elements  of  the  soil  upon  which  it  grows. 
The  wild  plants  grow  on  ground  chosen  by 
themselves  as  best  adapted  to  their  vitality; 
the  cultivated  plants  grow  on  soil  chosen  for 
them,   which   may  not  contain  the   necessary 
constituents  favorable  to  the  normal  forma- 
tion of  alkaloidal  bases.    The  small  propor- 
tion of  alkaloid  so  often  found  in  the  culti- 
vated plants  may  be  attributed  either  to  defi- 
ciency or  excess  of  the  necessary  food,  or  to 
want  of  equilibrium  among  the  nutritive  ele- 
ments, nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 
Experiments  have  been  made   with   soil   de- 
prived of  the  nutritive  elements,  and  adding 
to  it  suitable  manure.     The  results  are  sum- 
marized  thus :     Belladonna   is   shown  to    be 
very  susceptible  to  the  action  of  phosphoric 
acid,    nitrogen,    and    especially   potash.     The 
want  of  these  elements  is  seen  in  a  distinct 
lowering  of  the  yield.     Plants   cultivated  in 
pots  containing  no  added  manure  perish  rap- 
idly.    The   depression  in  the  yield  is   much 
more  pronounced    in  the   roots  than  in  the 
other  organs  of  the  plant.     The  time  of  flow- 
ering is  retarded  by  absence  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphorous,    but    not    by    that   of    potash. 
Plants  deprived  of  the  three  elements  referred 
to  present  a  characteristic  coloration ;  with- 
out nitrogen,  they  are  chlorotic ;  without  phos- 
phorous,  there    is   a   violet    tint,   particularly 
of  the  veins;  without  potash,  the  plants  are 
flabby.     As    to    the    alkaloidal     content,     the 
leaves  of  plants,  grown  on  soil  poor  in  nitro- 
gen  or   phosphorous,   contain   little   alkaloid, 
while  in  the  case  of  plants  cultivated  in  the 
absence    of    potassium    salts,    the   leaves    are 


rich  in  alkaloid.  The  experiments  were  made 
with  a  fertilizer  having  the  following  compo- 
sition :  Ammonium  nitrate,  10  gms. ;  sodium 
phosphate,  12  gms. ;  potassium  carbonate,  5 
gms. ;  calcium  carbonate,  4  gms. ;  magnesium 
carbonate,  4  gms.  The  results  obtained  by 
omitting  one  or  other  of  the  ingredients  are 
as  indicated  above.  The  cultures  were  made 
on  a  muddy  earth  of  average  consistence 
(I'alluvion  de  la  Herck),  to  22  kilograms  of 
which  the  above  quantity  of  nutritive  mixture 
was  added. — Pharm.  Jour,  and  Pharmacist, 
June  24,  1911,  843;  from  Ann.  de  Pharm., 
March,  1911,  97. 

Bryonia  Dioica:  Constituents  of  the  Root. 
— The  principal  constituent  of  the  root  Bryo- 
nia dioica  described  by  previous  investigators 
is  bryonin,  a  glucoside  body  to  which  various 
formulas  have  been  assigned.  Dr.  F.  B. 
Power  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Moore  have  now  sub- 
jected this  root  to  a  full  chemical  examina- 
tion with  the  following  results :  The  drug 
contains  an  enzyme  which  causes  the  hydroly- 
sis of  amygdalin,  salicin,  and  also  the  gluco- 
side of  bryony.  An  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
drug  was  prepared  and  distilled  in  steam, 
when  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil  passed 
over  it.  The  non-volatile  residue  consisted 
of  a  dark  aqueous  liquid  and  a  brown  resin. 
The  aqueous  liquid  yielded  to  the  ether  a  col- 
orless crystalline  neutral  substance,  C^.HsoOs, 
melting  at  220-222°,  specific  rotation  (a)D= 
+58.6°.  By  treatment  with  amyl  alcohol  a 
yellow  bitter  amorphous  glucosidic  product 
was  obtained.  The  aqueous  liquid  also  con- 
tained an  amorphous  alkaloidal  principle  and 
a  sugar  giving  an  osazone  melting  at  208°- 
210°.  The  brown  resin  was  extracted  in  the 
usual  way  with  various  solvents,  but  it  was 
only  from  the  petroleum  ether  extract  that 
any  definite  products  were  obtained.  This 
yielded  a  phytosterol,  C^HtnO,  which  is  op- 
tically inactive,  oleic,  linolic,  palmitic,  and 
stearic  acids,  and  a  dihydric  alcohol,  bryonol, 
Cii-HsiO^COH):,  which  gives  color  reactions 
similar  to  those  of  the  phytosterols.  This 
alcohol  belongs  to  the  series  CnH-n-sO*,  of 
which      three     other     members,      ipurganol,. 
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G,H3.0.(OH).,  grindcrol,  G-H^nCCOH).. 
and  cucurbitol,  QiHssOjCOH)-,  have  been  pre- 
viously described  by  Dr.  Power.  The  authors 
have  also  examined  bryonin,  and  conclude 
that  it  is  a  complex  mixture  not  entirely  glu- 
cosidic  in  character.  Physiological  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Dale  showed  that  bryonol 
and  the  alkaloidal  substance  are  purgatives, 
but  the  glucoside  is  inactive. — Pharm.  Journ. 
and  Pharmacist,  May  13,  1911,  626. 

Digitalis :  Action  of  old  Powder  on  Hy- 
drogen Dioxide. — E.  Choay  communicates  the 
results  of  an  investigation  regarding  the  ac- 
tion of  old  digitalis  powder  on  hydrogen  di- 
o.xide.  A  quantity  of  fresh  leaves  of  Alsace 
digitalis  was  divided  into  three  lots  and 
dried:  (1)  in  vacuo  in  the  cold;  (2)  in  the 
air;  (3)  in  an  oven  at  40°.  The  dried  leaves, 
powdered,  were  placed  in  desiccators.  After 
five  months,  the  powder  from  (1)  was  still 
quite  green,  and  possessed  the  odor  of  the 
fresh  leaves.  The  powders  were  then  tested 
to  see  if  they  still  retained  the  property  of 
decomposing  hydrogen  dioxide,  and  if  so,  if 
they  had  different  degrees  of  catal3rtic  ac- 
tivity. For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  1  gm. 
of  each  powder  was  macerated  for  two  hours 
at  15°,  in  40  cc.  of  distilled  water,  when  there 
was  added  10  cc.  of  12-volume,  neutral,  hy- 
drogen dioxide ;  after  an  hour's  contact,  the 
titre  was  taken  in  each  case  on  5  cc.  of  the 
filtered  liquid,  with  a  solution  of  permanga- 
nate (3.14  gms.  KMn04  per  litre).  A  paral- 
lel series  of  tests  was  made  of  macerations 
of  1  gm.  of  the  powder  and  40  cc.  of  water, 
but  before  the  addition  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
the  liquids  were  boiled  for  ten  minutes  and 
the  original  weight  made  up  after  cooHng, 
and  then  titrated  with  permanganate  under 
the  same  conditions.  A  control  mixture  made 
with  40  cc.  of  water  and  10  cc.  of  the  hydro- 
gen dioxide  showed  that  5  cc.  required  21  cc. 
of  the  permanganate  solution.  The  results 
obtained  were  as  follows:  Powder  (1),  mac- 
eration not  boiled,  required  9.9  cc.  of  per- 
manganate ;  boiled  maceration,  22.1  cc.  of  per- 
manganate. Powder  (2j,  respectively,  13.3 
cc.  and  23.2  cc.  Powder  (3),  respectively, 
20.5  cc.  and  22.2  cc.  The  author  concludes 
that  the  method  of  drying  the  leaves  has  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  catalytic  activ- 
ity. Indeed,  after  five  months'  preparation 
this  activity  is  about  twenty  times  greater  for 
the  leaves  dried  in  vacuo  in  the  cold  than  for 
those  dried  in  an  oven ;  those  dried  in  the  air 
appear    to    have   an    intermediate    activity. — 


Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  May  31,  1911, 
621;  from  Jour,  de  Pharm.  et  Ciiini.,  1911, 
3,343. 

Rhubarb:  Constituents.— V.  Tutin  and  H. 
W.  Clewer  have  contributed  a  paper  detailing 
the  results  of  their  researches  on  the  constit- 
uents of  rhubarb.  Sun-dried  rhubarb  was  ex- 
hausted with  hot  alcohol,  and  the  concen- 
trated extract  oI)tained  by  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol  was  distilled  in  steam.  The  volatile 
constituents  consisted  of  a  small  quantity  of 
essential  oil  and  palmitic  and  hexoic  acids. 
The  non-volatile  portion  was  extracted  with 
water,  and  from  the  resulting  liquid  by  ex- 
traction with  ether  and  treatment  of  the  resi- 
due from  the  ethereal  solution  with  petro- 
leum ether  and  various  alkalies  the  following 
substances  were  isolated :  Cinnamic  and  gal- 
lic acids,  rhein,  a  new  anthraquinone  deriva- 
tive. GiHioOo  m.  p.  297-297°,  to  which  the 
name  rheinolic  acid  is  given,  emodin,  aloe- 
emodin,  emodin  mono-methyl  ether,  and 
chrysophanic  acid.  The  aqueous  liquid  yield- 
ed to  amyl  alcohol  a  crystalline  mixture  of 
glucosides  of  rhein,  emodin,  aloe-emodin, 
emodin  mono-methyl  ether,  and  chrysophanic 
acid,  as  well  as  some  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and 
an  amorphous  non-glucoside  resin ;  the  latter, 
which,  on  hydrolysis,  yielded  cinnamic  and 
gallic  acids,  rhein,  emodin,  aloe-emodin, 
emodin  mono-methyl  ether,  and  chrysophanic 
acid,  and  a  new  compound  having  the  form- 
ula, C14H12O3,  m.  p.  256°,  probably  trihydroxy- 
dihydroanthracene.  This  resin  is  the  princi- 
pal purgative  constituent  of  the  drug.  Dex- 
trose in  a  crystalline  state,  and  levulose  were 
also  obtained  from  the  aqueous  liquid.  The 
water-insoluble  portion  of  the  non-volatile 
substance  yielded  to  petroleum  ether  a  mix- 
ture of  palmitic,  stearic,  oleic,  linolic,  and 
linolenic  acids,  and  also  a  phytosterol  (vero- 
sterol),  C..7II40O,  as  well  as  rhein,  rheinolic 
acids,  emodin,  aloe-emodin,  emodin  mono- 
methyl  ether,  chrysophanic  acid,  a  trace  of  a 
substance  not  melting  at  340°,  and  more  of 
the  crystalline  mixture  of  glucosides.  The 
presence  of  aloe-emodin  in  rhubarb  has  not 
been  previously  recorded.  It  therefore  ap- 
pears that  the  "rheoanthra-glucoside"  of 
Tschirch  and  Henberger  was  a  mixture  of 
the  crystalline  glucosides  of  the  anthraqui- 
none derivatives,  and  the  non-glucosidic  resin 
referred  to,  while  "rhabarberone"  and  "iso- 
emodin"  were  simply  impure  aloe-emodin. — 
Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  April  22. 
1911,  529. 
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Ergot:  Active  Constituents  and  Assay.^ 
A.  Kazay  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  active  constituents  of  ergot  and  their 
assay.  According  to  Tanret,  Kobert,  and 
Keller,  the  chief  active  constituent  of  ergot 
i.--  the  white  crystalline  substance  ergotine, 
G5H4oN406.  For  the  detection  of  this  sub- 
stance the  Hungarian  Pharmacopoeia  adopts 
Keller's  test,  which  is  as  follows:  The  sub- 
stance is  dissolved  in  concentrated  acetic  acid 
containing  a  little  ferric  chloride,  and  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  poured  on.  A  vio- 
let-blue layer  is  formed  at  the  surface  of 
separation  of  the  two  liquids.  Ergotinine  is 
an  unstable  substance,  and  in  presence  of 
moderately  concentrated  acids  changes  into 
cornutine,  an  amorphous  water-soluble  body, 
which  gives  a  red  iridescent  layer  by  Keller's 
test.  The  author  was  unable  to  get  anything 
but  the  red  color  of  cornutine  by  Keller's 
test  when  using  commercial  preparations  of 
ergot  which  had  been  exposed  for  some  time 
to  a  high  temperature  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. In  order  to  investigate  the  relation- 
ship of  cornutine  to  ergotine  the  author  pre- 
pared an  extract  by  Keller's  process.  The 
color  layers  obtained  by  the  above  test  were 
examined  spectroscopically.  With  cornutine 
an  absorption  band  in  the  blue  portion  of  the 
spectrum  is  obtained,  and  this  was  readily 
observed  when  testing  commercial  extracts. 
The  parahydroxyphenylethylamine  of  Berger 
and  Dale  is  probably  a  decomposition  pro- 
duct of  ergotine  or  of  proteid  matter.  Sev- 
eral other  active  constituents  of  ergot  have 
been  described,  but  none  gives  any  character- 
istic reaction  which  might  be  used  to  detect 
the  presence  of  ergot.  For  this  purpose  the 
presence  of  the  coloring  matter  sclerythrin 
must  be  proved  by  a  spectroscopic  examina- 
tion. For  the  assay  of  ergot  preparations  the 
author  recommends  extraction  with  ether 
after  treatment  with  alkali  and  determination 
of  the  nitrogen  in  the  residue  from  the  ethe- 
real extract,  by  a  modification  of  Kjeldahl's 
method. — Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharm.,  April 
15,  1911,  499,  from  Ztschr.  d.  Allgem.  Aestr. 
Apoth.  Ver.    (1910),  547. 

Helianthus  Annutis:  Basic  Constituents  of 
the  FloTvers. — In  Russia  various  parts  of  the 
sunflower  are  in  common  use  for  medicinal 
and  other  purposes,  tinctures  prepared  from 
the  fresh  flowers  and  leaves  being  used  in 
domestic  practice  as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 
In  the  belief  that  the  activity  of  the  flower 
depended  on  alkaloidal  substances,  E.  Busch- 


mann  examined  an  extract  prepared  from  the 
flowers  and  stalks  of  the  plant.  When  this 
was  dissolved  in  water,  fatty  and  resinous 
substances  separated,  which  were  removed  by 
shaking  out  with  petroleum  ether;  the  aque- 
ous liquid  was  then  precipitated  by  bismuth 
potassium  iodide,  the  precipitate  washed  and 
decomposed  by  lead  oxycarbonate,  and  the 
alkaloidal  solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  concentrated.  Crystals  of  betaine 
hydrochloride  were  thus  obtained,  and  after 
as  much  as  possible  has  been  removed,  the 
mother-liquor  was  examined  and  found  to 
contain  choline  chloride.  The  two  bases 
betaine  and  choline  were  identified  by  pre- 
paring and  analyzing  a  considerable  number 
of  characteristic  double  salts  and  other  com- 
pounds. No  other  basic  substance  was  found, 
but  it  appeared  that  the  proportion  of  these 
two  bases  present  was  enough  to  account  for 
the  observed  activity  of  the  extract. — Arch, 
d.  Pharm.  240  (1911),  No.  1,  1. 

Mangrove  Bark  :  Uses  and  Constituents. — 
H.  Bocquillon  says  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  mangrove  bark,  the  red  and  the  grey, 
which  are  used  industrially  as  a  tanning  sub- 
stance and  therapeutically  as  a  remedy  for 
leprosy,  both  varieties  represented  in  a  num- 
ber of  species,  forming  trees  4  to  6  meters  in 
height.  The  red  belong  to  the  Rhizophora- 
ceae,  the  grey  to  the  Combretaceae.  The  spe- 
cies (red)  employed  in  therapeutics  are  R. 
mangle,  R.  viucronata,  Briiquiera  gymnorhiza, 
and  Coccoloba  uvifera;  the  species  (grey) 
used  therapeutically  are  Conocarpus  erecta, 
and  Avicennia  tomentosa.  Analyses  of  the 
barks  of  the  various  species  give  similar  re- 
sults ;  the  ash  is  5.5  per  cent.,  consisting  of 
carbonates  and  chlorides  of  potassium,  so- 
dium, calcium,  and  iron.  The  percentage 
composition  of  the  bark  is  given  as  follows : 
Wax,  0.335;  fatty  matter,  0.335;  tannin,  20.00; 
resin,  13.55;  starchy  matter,  5.00;  glucoside, 
very  abundant ;  alkaloid,  none.  The  red  col- 
oring matter  becomes  cherry-colored  with 
alkalies  turning  to  yellow,  with  formation  of 
a  precipitate  with  acids.  Mangrove  is  used 
in  the  same  forms  as  cinchona-powder,  tinct- 
ture,  soft  extract,  syrup,  wine,  and  especially 
liquid  extract,  and  decoction.  The  dose  of 
the  liquid  extract  is  5  gm.  twice  daily,  in- 
creasing to  30  gms.  twice  daily  if  desired ; 
the  dose  of  the  soft  extract  is  from  2  to  8 
gms.  daily.  Used  in  leprosy,  it  is  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  liquid  extract,  in  doses 
of  10  gms.  daily,  but  in  two  instalments,  in- 
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creasing  by  5  gms.  a  day  up  to  GO  gnis.  The 
soft  extract  is  given  in  8  gm.  doses  daily,  but 
in  this  form  gastric  intolerance  and  giddiness 
are  sometimes  produced.  The  drug  is  also 
used  in  the  form  of  baths  and  lotions,  and 
the  decoction  contains  30  gms.  per  litre. 
Amelioration  of  the  disease  is  observable  in 
fifteen  days,  but  the  cure  requires  a  year. 
Besides  its  use  in  leprosy,  mangrove  is  valued 
in  the  colonics  as  an  astringent  in  lotions  for 
the  eye-trouble;  internally  it  is  used  in  diar- 
rhoea and  for  tuberculosis,  while  the  pow- 
dered bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuge. — Pharm. 
Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  June  24,  1911,  843 ; 
from  Rep.  de  Pharm.,  May,  1911,  195. 

Ash  Seeds :  Properties  of  the  Fixed  Oil.— 
An  investigation  of  the  fixed  oil,  extracted 
by  W.  Bach  from  the  seeds  of  the  ash 
(Fraxinus)  in  a  yield  of  9.7%,  shows  this 
oil  to  have  the  following  characters  and  con- 
stants :  It  was  brownish  yellow,  moderately 
viscous,  and  had  an  odor  resembling  that  of 
tea.  It  possessed  the  following  constants : 
Specific  gravity,  0.9181 ;  saponification  value, 
168.5;  iodine  value,  129.5;  Reichert-Meissl 
value,  1.68.  The  unsaponifiable  portion 
amounted  to  5.5  per  cent,  and  consisted  of 
phytosterol.  The  freshly-prepared  oil  con- 
tained 1.71  per  cent,  of  free  acid,  reckoned  as 
oleic.  The  fatty  acids  obtained  by  saponifi- 
cation of  the  oil  melted  at  36.8°  and  solidified 
at  28.6°,  and  had  an  iodine  value  of  125.8  and 
saponification  value  of  181.7.  The  oil  ap- 
peared to  resemble  the  oils  of  soya  beans  and 
of  sunflower  seeds,  and  to  possess  very  feeble 
drying  properties,  an  exposed  thin  film  not 
being  hard  after  fourteen  days. — Pharm. 
Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  June  24,  1911,  843 ; 
fiom  Chem.  Ztg.,  May  4,  1911,  478. 

Cork :  Chemical  Nature  and  Constituents. 
—It  is  well  known  that  cork  contains  a  sub- 
stance, suberin,  which  can  be  saponified  with 
potassium  hydroxide  solution.  From  this  so- 
lution, in  addition  to  other  fatty  acids,  phel- 
lonic  acid  can  be  isolated.  This  acid  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  a  hydrocyclic  sub- 
stance. On  oxidation  the  ring  is  broken  and 
the  aliphatic  phellogenic  acid  or  its  isomer 
isophellogenic  acid  is  obtained.  In  contra- 
dicton  to  other  workers,  ^f.  von  Schmidt  now 
has  shown  that  the  portion  of  cork  soluble  in 
chloroform  contains  not  only  cerin  but  also 
glycerides  of  fatty  acids,  and  that  the  true 
cork  substance  is  free  from  these  substances. 
Investigations  of  the  chemical  nature  of  cork 


have  shown  that  plKlionic  acid  forms  anhy- 
drides, and  these  anhydrides  are  present  in 
cork,  along  with  polymers  of  liquid  and  solid 
fatty  acids.  On  heating  the  crude  fatty  acids 
from  cork,  water  is  split  off,  and  a  product  is 
obtained  which  is  completely  insoluble  in  in- 
different solvents.  The  fatty  acids  thus 
changed  are  unalterable  by  further  heat,  they 
are  impermeable  to  gases,  and  represent  the 
true  cork-substance.  If  filter  paper,  or  better, 
fine  sawdust,  is  saturated  with  the  fatty  acids, 
and  then  heated  to  140°  a  substance  is  ob- 
tained which  is  indistinguishable  from  cork, 
except  that  the  structure  is  absent.  Besides 
phellonic  acid,  there  appears  to  be  three  other 
fatty  acids  present  in  cork.— Pharm.  Journ. 
and  Pharmacist,  April  1,  1911,  433;  from 
Oest  Chem.  Ztg.,  1911,  21. 

Burnt  Sponge:  Constituents.— The  char- 
coal obtained  by  the  ignition  of  sponge  with- 
out free  access  of  air  has  had  more  or  less 
application  in  medicine  since  before  the  dis- 
covery of  iodine  in  1811  by  Courtois,  and  a 
tincture  of  such  charcoal  (Spongia  Usta) 
enters  into  homoeopathic  pharmacy.  Recorded 
investigations  into  the  constituents  of  burnt 
sponge  have  shown  very  different  results,  and 
it  appears  that  the  material  found  in  com- 
merce does  vary  considerably.  Seven  sam- 
ples, obtained  from  different  sources,  con- 
tained from  0.31  to  0.81  per  cent,  of  iodine, 
7.92  to  23.16  per  cent,  of  lime  (CaO)  as  cal- 
cium carbonate,  1.05  to  2.21  per  cent,  of  iron, 
and  from  3.35  to  15.30  per  cent,  of  sand. 
Tinctures  prepared  with  90  per  cent,  and  60 
per  cent,  alcohol,  and  analyzed,  showed  that 
the  latter  was  more  suitable  for  dissolving 
the  principal  constituents.  The  average 
amount  of  iodine  in  a  number  of  samples  of 
the  tincture  was  0.075  per  cent. — Apoth.  Ztg 
XXVI  (1911),  No.  33,  317. 

Tincture  of  Strophanthus :  Proposed  Pro- 
cess of  Preparation  and  Assay.— J.  Haycock 
discusses  the  different  methods  of  assaying 
strophanthus  seeds  and  the  tincture,  and  rec- 
ommends the  following  which,  as  applied  to 
the  seeds,  may  also  be  used  for  standardizing 
the  tincture. 

(1)  Twenty  gm.  of  the  powdered  seeds  are 
percolated  with  either  petroleum  ether  or 
ethyl  ether,  to  remove  the  oil,  as  it  has  been 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  neither  of  these 
solvents  dissolve  any  appreciable  amount  of 
strophanthin. 

(2)  The  seeds  so  treated,  are  then  perco- 
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lated  with  707o  alcohol  until  exhausted;  the 
tincture  is  evaporated  to  a  soft  extract  at  a 
low  temperature,  the  extract  dissolved  in  100 
cc.  of  water  and  the  solution  filtered  into  a 
separator. 

(3)  Then  add  to  the  filtrate  2  cc.  of  25% 
H2S04,  and  shake  out  the  resulting  mixture 
three  times  with  20  cc.  of  ether,  to  get  rid  of 
any  trace  of  oil  that  might  be  present. 

(4)  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  extract, 
after  this  treatment,  is  warmed  on  a  water 
bath  for  one  hour  at  75°  C,  w-hereby  the 
strophanthin  is  split  into  strophanthidin  and 
strophanthobiose  methyl  ether. 

(5)  When  cool,  the  Hquid  is  returned  to 
the  separator  and  shaken  out  three  times  suc- 
cessively with  10  cc.  of  chloroform,  which 
dissolves  the  strophanthidin,  and  leaves  it  on 
evaporation  to  a  small  bulk  in  a  tared  dish, 
crystallization  being  facilitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  alcohol ;  it  is  finally  dried  be- 
low 65°  C.  and  weighed. 

The  author  suggests  that  the  Tincture  of 
Stropanthus  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
above  observations — removing  the  oil  from 
the  seeds,  percolating  the  oil-freed  seeds  with 
70%  alcohol,  and  adjusting  the  percolate  to  a 
standard  of  0.1%  w/v  strophanthin  by  the 
process  described.  This  chemical  method  of 
standardization  is  regarded  by  the  author  to 
be  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  pres- 
ent method  of  physiological  assay. — Pharm. 
Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  April  29,  1911,  553. 

Bix'm  :  Chemical  Constitution. — A.  Hei- 
duschka  and  H.  Riffart  observe  that,  although 
bixin  lias  long  been  known  as  a  constituent 
of  Bixa  orcllana,  its  constitution  has  not  been 
established.  The  formula  assigned  by  Zwick, 
C2tH,.c,0;(OH)20CH2,  appears  to  be  erron- 
ous;  only  one  hydroxyl  group  is  present,  and 
the  di-potassium  salt  is  only  formed  by  the 
saponification  of  the  methoxyl  group.  The 
empirical  formulse,  C2!.H3405  and  C2SH34O5, 
have  both  been  given  for  bixin,  and  the  latter 
appears  to  be  the  correct  one.  If  bixin  is 
brominated  in  glacial  acetic  solution,  ten 
atoms  of  bromine  are  added,  and  the  product 
contains  62.48  per  cent,  of  bromine;  but  if 
the  bromination  is  carried  out  in  chloroform 
solution,  the  product  contains  71.45  per  cent, 
of  bromine  and  appears  to  be  a  tetrahydro- 
mide  of  the  decabrombixin.  QsHssOsBrn,  or 
CssHsiO&Brio,  4HBr.  Similarly,  chlorination  of 


bixin  in  chloroform  solution  gives  a  com- 
pound containing  51.92  per  cent,  of  chlorine, 
corresponding  to  the  formula  GsHsiOsCho, 
4HC1.  The  iodine  absorption  value  of  bixin, 
determined  with  cither  Wijs'  or  Hubl's  solu- 
tion, agreed  with  the  addition  of  ten  atoms 
of  iodine.  Dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  acting 
on  bixin  in  chloroform  solution  gave  the 
compound  C2sH3iO:;HCl. — Arch.  d.  Pharm. 
249    (1911),   No.  1,  39. 

Starch :  Preparation  as  an  Indicator. — L. 
Mathiew  observes  that  in  using  starch  as  an 
indicator  in  end  reactions  with  iodine  solu- 
tions there  is  often  indistinctness  of  the 
terminal  point,  when  the  blue  color  may  be 
evanescent  or  the  color  may  vary  from  violet 
to  rose,  due  to  the  presence  of  dextrin.  Fur- 
ther, starch  solutions  may  contain  swollen 
grains,  which  retain  the  blue  color  somewhat 
persistently,  and  thus  destroy  the  delicacy  of 
the  end  reaction.  The  author,  therefore,  ad- 
vises the  use  of  soluble  starch,  which  he  pre- 
pared thus :  The  starch  flour  is  digested  for 
some  time  with  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  1  in  1,000,  then  washed  with  distilled 
water,  dried  at  30°,  and  heated  for  some 
hours  in  an  oven  at  about  100°.  The  weak 
acid  treatment  takes  out  traces  of  alkaline 
bsses  and  alkaline  earths,  and  transforms 
neutral  phosphates  into  acid  phosphates. 
When  it  is  reduced  to  the  dry  heat  its  physi- 
cal state  is  gradually  modified  into  that  of  a 
soluble  starch.  The  starch  thus  prepared  and 
dried  keeps  perfectly.  For  use  as  a  reagent 
1  gm.  is  dissolved  by  boiling  for  a  few  mo- 
ments with  100  cc.  of  water  and  filtering.  The 
restilting  solution  is  very  limpid,  free  from 
granules,  and  with  iodine  is  colored  pure  blue, 
the  blue  color  being  instantly  discharged  on 
rcmov^al  of  the  excess  of  iodine.  The  use  of 
preservatives  is  condemned. — Pharm.  Journ. 
and  Pharmacist,  April  1,  1911,  433 ;  from  Ann. 
de  Chim.  Analyt.  15   (1911),  51. 

Plienol:  Simple  Method  of  Dcter)iiination 
of  the  G.  P.  V. — F.  Lehmann  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  method  of  the  G.  P.  V.  for  deter- 
mining phenol,  which  satisfactorily  corrects 
certain  errors  in  the  "tribromide"  method 
formerly  official.  The  process  consists  in 
adding  to  a  solution  containing  phenol  known 
quantities  of  solutions  of  potassium  bromide 
and  bromate,  acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  shaking  in  a  stoppered  flask ;  after  fif- 
teen minutes  standing  the  excess  of  bromine 
i'i    determined    by    adding    potassium    iodide 
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and  titrating  with  thiosulpliate.  If  tlic  bro- 
mate  solution  is  made  to  contain  1.6702  gms. 
of  KBrOs  in  1  litre,  50  cc.  of  it  corresponds 
to  30  cc.  of  N/10  thiosulphate ;  if  therefore 
50  cc.  of  the  bromate  solution  is  employed  in 
a  given  case,  the  number  of  cc.  of  thiosul- 
phate used  is  to  be  deducted  from  150,  and  the 
difference  multiplied  by  0.0015G7  gives  the 
weight  of  phenol  precipitated. — Apoth.  Ztg. 
XXVI    (1911). 

B-Aiiiino-cthyl-glyoxalinc :  One  of  the 
Active  Principles  of  Ergot,  obtained  by  Syn- 
thesis.— Dr.  F.  L.  Pyman  has  applied  Gabriel's 
method  for  the  preparation  of  glyoxaline 
derivatives  to  the  production  of  4-  (or  5) 
B-amino-cthylglyoxaline,  one  of  the  active 
principles  of  ergot,  on  a  commercial  scale. 
Diaminoacetone  is  treated  with  potassium 
thiocyanate,  and  the  resulting  compound  on 
removal  of  the  sulphur  yields  4-aminomethyl- 
glyoxaline.  This  is  converted  successively 
into  the  alcohol  by  means  of  nitrous  acid,  into 
the  chloride  by  means  of  sodium  hypochlor- 
ite, and  into  the  cyanide  by  means  of  potas- 
sium cyanide.  The  cyanide  then  on  reduc- 
tion yields  the  4-B-amino-ethyl-glyoxaline, 
which,  as  obtained  by  this  inethod  of  synthe- 
sis, is  a  very  reactive  substance. — Pharm. 
Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  April  22,  911,  530. 

Ozone :  Generation  by  a  Chemical  Method. 
— P.  Malaquin  has  made  an  addition  to  the 
small  number  of  purely  chemical  processes  by 
means  of  which  ozone  may  be  generated. 
When  ammonium  persulphate,  20,  is  heated 
on  the  water-bath  with  nitric  acid,  specific 
gravity  1.310,  reaction  takes  place  rapidly  at 
65  to  75°  C.  with  evolution  of  gas.  This  gas 
is  found  to  consist  of  3  to  4  per  cent,  of 
ozone,  4  to  4.5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  rest 
oxygen.  Gas  is  evolved  very  slowly  at  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  laboratory;  and 
more  rapidly  at  50  to  60°  C,  but  with  consid- 
erable rapidity  at  the  temperature  above  in- 
dicated. The  author  has  devised,  and  figures, 
a  special  apparatus,  wholly  of  glass,  for  the 
generation  of  ozone  by  this  process.  Al- 
though the  yield  of  ozone  is  not  very  high, 
the  method  affords  a  convenient  means  for 
its  production.  The  persulphates  of  potas- 
sium and  of  sodium  do  not  appear  to  yield  so 
much  ozone  with  nitric  acid  as  the  ammonium 
salt. — Pharm.  Jour,  and  Pharmacist,  IMay  6, 
1911,  587 ;  from  Journ.  de  Pharm.  et  Chim., 
1911,  3,329. 


REPORT  OF  CUALMITTE  ON 
DRUG  MARKET. 

(Continued  from  page  375) 

Copaiba.  Ten  samples  were  free  from 
fixed  oils,  turpentine  and  paraffin  oils,  but 
eight  of  them  contained  gurjun  balsam.  R. 
P.  McKeogh.  The  test  for  gurjun  in  copaiba 
is  too  delicate  for  use  in  inexperienced  hands, 
often  giving  very  fallacious  results.  A  test 
for  rotary  property  should  be  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
to  exclude  African  Balsam.  The  oil  should 
be  distilled  and  tested  and  not  be  below  — 5°. 
Genuine  oil  rotates  as  high  as  — 35".  Drug 
Topics. 

CoTO.  This  drug  continues  unobtainable, 
according  to  the  statement  of  importers. 
None  has  been  received  in  the  port  of  New 
York  for  several  years.  H.  H.  Rusby. 
Para-coto.  This  drug  has  been  almost  un- 
obtainable and  almost  everything  that  has 
been  offered  under  this  name  has  been 
spurious,  eight  different  barks  having  ap- 
peared under  this  name  during  the  year.  H. 
H.  Rusby. 

Cream  Tartar.  Two  samoles  offered  as 
strictly  U.  S.  P.  tested  96.48  per  cent  and 
98.72  per  cent  only.     E.  H.  Gaxe. 

Cresol.  One  lot  rejected,  as  it  contained 
a  large  percentage  of  phenol.     E.  H.  Gane. 

CuBEB.  The  official  standards  for  this 
article  should  be  carefully  revised,  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  relative  values 
of  the  different  forms  of  the  drug.  The 
definition  calls  for  the  "unripe  but  fully 
grown  fruit,"  but  there  are  the  best  of 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  fruits  when 
not  more  than  half  grown  are  far  richer  in 
active^  constituents  than  when  fully  grown. 
Certainly  the  percentage  of  oil  is  then  very 
much  greater.  Before  the  official  definition 
can  be  revised  intelligently,  the  relative  per- 
centage of  all  the  other  constituents  should 
be  carefully  investigated,  and  if  the  present 
indications  should  be  thus  verified,  the  words 
"but  fully  grown"  should  be  deleted.  H.  H. 
Rusby. 

Cudbear.     Varies  much  in  quality. 

Chlorine  in 
Sample    Moisture  Ash  Ash  as  NaCl 

1  7.0  11.7  1.S8 

2  4.8  42.7  31.23 

3  10.5  66.8  59.80 

4  4.95  48.85  42.40 

5  3.0  66.25  60.70 

6  6.7  4.40  Trace 


Dye 

Filtrate 

Dying  on 

Sample 

test 

from 

Cotton,  Alum 

A  rat  a 

Lead  S.  S. 

Mordant 

1 

O.K. 

Sit.  pink 

Sit.  color 

2 

O.  K. 

Sit.  pink 

Colorless 

3 

O.K. 

Sit.  pink 

Sit.  color 

4 

O.K. 

D'c'd  pink 

Sit.  color 

5 

O.K. 

D'c'd  pink 

Sit.  color 

6 

0.  K. 

Colorless 

Colorless 

*Prcsented  at  the  Fifty-ninth  .\nnual  Con- 
vention. 
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Digestive  Solution.  Claimed  to  be  very 
active,  capable  of  digesting  starches,  albumins, 
fibrins,  etc.    It  tested  as  follows : 

Alcohol,  15.14  per  cent;  extractive,  sug., 
etc.,  27  per  cent;  1  part  digests  albumen, 
none;  converts  starch,  2J^  parts;  dry  fibrin, 
0.73.    E.  L.  Patch. 

Digitalis.  Increasing  doubt  is  being  cast 
upon  the  claim  that  a  second  year  leaf  is  in 
any  way  superior  to  that  of  the  first  year.  It 
is  not  the  province  of  a  pharmacognosist  to 
pass  upon  such  a  question,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  pharmacologists  do  not  de- 
termine the  case  so  that  we  may  know  how  to 
act  in  regard  to  it.  There  is,  moreover,  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  pharmacologists  are 
on  the  right  track  in  their  tests.  Their  idea 
seems  to  be  that  the  therapeutical  value  of 
this  drug  varies  directly  with  its  toxic  power 
upon  the  animals  experimented  upon.  Now 
the  object  of  administering  Digitalis  thera- 
peuticaly  is  not  to  kill  the  patient,  and  there 
is  no  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  thera- 
peutical constituent  is  not  the  one  that  kills 
the  cat.  Furthermore,  the  variation  in  its 
percentage  may  not  correspond  at  all  with 
that  in  the  percentage  of  the  latter.  H.  H 
RusBY.  It  has  been  well  determined  that 
leaves  of  first  year  growth  are  equal  to  or 
better  than  those  of  second  year  growth,  and 
that  a  well-cured  drug  does  not  deteriorate. 
See  Caes.\r  and  Loretz  in  Chemist  and 
Druggist.  Assays  of  Digitalis  powder  over 
eighteen  months  showed  no  appreciable 
change.    E.  L.  Patch. 

Echinacea.  Three  lots  were  found  to  con- 
sist of  the  roots  of  some  species  of  brau- 
neria  other  than  brauneria  pallida,  which  is 
the  source  of  true  Echinacea.  Another  lot 
consisted  of  the  roots  of  rudbackia  fulgida. 
O.  P.  &  D.  Reporter. 

Elixir  Calisaya  N.  F.  Twenty-five  sam- 
ples from  retail  stores :  Alkaloids,  0.042  to 
0..318  per  100  Cc.  Color  from  colorless  to 
nearly  black.  In  several  a  heavy  ppt.  Roy 
A.  Peckham. 

Ergot.  There  has  been  considerable  trouble 
during  the  year  from  the  offerings  of  Ergot 
of  poor  quality.  The  importance  of  a  drug 
of  first  quality  is  more  important  in  the  case 
of  Ergot  than  of  most  drugs,  and  its  quality 
is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  changes  which  re- 
sult in  only  slight  differences  in  appearances 
and  physical  properties.  Considering  that 
there  is  no  chemical  standard  for  this  drug, 
it  thus  frequently  happens  that  an  importation 
which  demands  rejection  on  therapeutical 
grounds  will  appear  satisfactory  to  the  ordi- 
nary observer,  so  that  a  controversy  will 
arise.    H.  H.  Rusby. 

Ether  U.  S.  P.  1890.  Ether  that  has  stood 
for  some  time  may  contain  hydrogen  dioxide, 
supposed  to  be  developed  by  action  of  ozone, 
formed  by  evaporation  of  Ether,  upon  the 
water  present.     Drug  Topics. 

Formaldehyde.  Often  runs  a  little  low 
owing  pehaps  to  partial  polymerisation.  Sev- 
eral lots  tested  37.2  per  cent  to  38  per  cent. 
W.  L.  Scoville. 

Frangula.     a  spurious  bark,  apparently  a 


species  of  Rhamnus,  has  been  found  mixed 
in  considerable  quantity  with  Frangula,  and 
should  be  carefully  watched  for  by  dealers. 
The  bark,  in  quills  of  the  same  size,  is  much 
thicker  than  that  of  Frangula.  It  is  rougher 
on  the  surface,  of  a  more  dull  gray,  has  a 
shorter  fracture,  but  the  resemblance  to 
frangula  in  some  of  its  forms  is  rather  close. 
H.  H.  Rusby. 

Gambir.  Eight  samples  gave  the  follow- 
ing : 

Ash  Soluble  in  alcohol 

4.03  80.8 

4.07  7^.6 

4.80  76.9 

19.3  77.5 

22.6  78.4 

22.7  78. 
31.5  79.5 
32.                                                          79.5 

J.  B.  Young. 

Ginger  Root.  Jamaica  Ginger  gave  follow- 
ing percentages  of  alcoholic  extract :  6  per 
cent,  4.6  per  cent,  3.3  per  cent,  3.5  per  cent, 
3.3  per  cent,  3.8  per  cent,  5.9  per  cent,  4.6  per 
cent.     E.  L.  Patch. 

Glycerin.  Manufacturers  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  getting  a  colorless  glycerin  than  to 
purity.  In  consequence  most  of  the  glycerins 
will  develop  a  bad  odor  in  acid  mixture  from 
the  fatty  acids  and  aldehydes  contained  in 
them.  W.  L.  Scoville.  5  Cc.  glycerin  with 
5  Cc.  of  water  and  1  Cc.  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  shaken  and  set  aside  for  fifteen  minutes, 
should  not  develop  a  disagreeable  odor.  A. 
B.  Lyons. 

Goldenseal.  The  small  amounts  obtain- 
able test  high  in  alkaloid.  Seven  packages 
assayed  2.96,  3.01,  3.26,  3.3,  2.9,  3.5,  2.72  per 
cent  respectively.  E.  H.  Gane.  3.02  per  cent, 
3.2  per  cent,  3.2  per  cent.    E.  L.  Patch. 

Gum.  Advertised  as  a  superior  product 
for  tablet  making  and  other  pharmaceutical 
uses.  Proved  to  be  white  potato  dextrine. 
E.  L.  Patch. 

Heroin.  Variations  in  melting  point  of  10 
to  15  degrees  are  found  in  Heroin  and 
Heroin  Hydrochloride.     W.   L.   Scoville. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide.  Thirty-two  samples 
ranged  in  strength  from  0.63  per  cent  to 
3.49  per  cent.  Twenty-nine  more  were  below 
3  per  cent,  three  less  than  2  per  cent,  and 
two  others  less  than  1  per  cent.  Solids  ran 
as  high  as  0.366  per  cent.  Eighteen  exceeded 
the  limit  for  acidity.  Twenty-four  contained 
Acetanilide.     N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes. 

Hyoscyamus.  One  sample  of  annual  leaf 
assayed  0.023  per  cent  alkaloids.  E.  H. 
Gane.  0.057  per  cent,  0.097  per  cent,  0.118 
per  cent.     E.  L.  Patch. 

Insect  Powder.  Stems  are  largely  used  for 
powdering  and  the  claim  is  made  that  these 
are  as  active  as  the  flowers.  E.  H.  Gane.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  Insect  Flower  stems 
continue  to  arrive.  It  seems  impossible  that 
they  could  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  substituting  or  adulterating  in- 
sect flower  powder.  Our  histological  phar- 
macognosists  have  published  such  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  powders  adulterated 
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in  this  way,  that  no  one  who  has  had  even 
an  elementary  training  in  the  use  of  the 
microscope  should  be  at  a  loss  to  detect  the 
fraud.     H.  H.  Rusby. 

Ipecac.  2.4  per  cent,  1.97  per  cent,  2.26 
per  cent,  1.97  per  cent,  2.4  per  cent,  2.28  per 
cent,  2.?>'S  per  cent,  2.18  per  cent,  2.43  per 
cent.    E.  L.  Patch. 

Iron  Lactate.  One  sample  was  only  par- 
tially soluble  and  contained  much  ferric  lac- 
tate.    E.  H.  Gane. 

Jaborandi.  0.26  per  cent,  0.165  per  cent, 
0.3,  0.2  per  cent.     E.  L.  Patch. 

Jalap.  The  poorest  lot  offered  tested  6.75 
per  cent  and  the  best  20.06  per  cent  resin. 
E.  H.  Gane. 

Total  resin    8.05%     Ether  soluble  1.2  % 

Total  resin  11.85%     Ether  soluble  1.1  % 

Total  resin  12.2  %     Ether  soluble  1.35% 

Total  resin    9.78%     Ether  soluble  1.18% 

Total  resin    7.4  %     Ether  soluble  0.95% 

Total  resin  13.84%     Ether  soluble  1.24% 

E.  L.  Patch. 
Kamala.    Twelve  samples — all  free  from 
starch— Ash    7.7,    6.4,    4.5,    6.5,    7.2,    15.7,    7.7, 
18.2,  5.3,  24.6,  7.7,  5.2.     C.  B.  Wheeler. 

Lemon  Extract.  Two  lots  were  free  from 
oil.     Others  6  per  cent  upward.     M.  S.  B. 

Lobelia  Herb.  0.6  per  cent  alkaloid.  E.  L. 
Patch. 

Magnesia  Calc.  Magnesia  labelled  "For 
technical  purposes  only,"  but  sent  for  medici- 
nal use,  assayed  92.2,  89.7,  86.6,  95.9  and  93.1 
per  cent  respectively.    E.  H.  Gane. 

Magnesium  Sulphate.  Dried  tested  95 
per  cent  monohydrated.  E.  L.  Patch.  The 
dried  salt,  if  monohydrated,  should  contain 
87  per  cent  of  anhydrous  salt,  if  dihydrated, 
77  per  cent.  M.  C.  W.  had  67.2  per  cent 
anhydrous,  7.29  per  cent  water.  P.  W.  R. 
64.93  per  cent  anhydrous,  19.43  per  cent 
water.  Merck  54.27  per  cent,  26.16  per  cent 
water.    W.  A.  Puckner  and  L.  A.  Warren. 

Methylene  Blue.  Contains  0.1  per  cent  to 
1.0  per  cent  ash.  Zinc  is  usually  present. 
W.  L.  Scoville. 

Mustard.  The  presence  of  Charlock  in 
Mustard  used  as  a  condiment  is  very  com- 
mon and  frequently  very  excessive  in  amount. 
Provisions  for  its  detection  in  both  whole  and 
powdered  form  should  carefully  be  made  in 
the  pharmacopoeia.     H.  H.  Rusby. 

Myrrh.  Is  30.1  per  cent  to  42  per  cent 
soluble  in  alcohol.     W.  L.  Scoville. 

Nux  Vomica.  One  lot  of  powdered  as- 
sayed only  1.19  per  cent  Strychnine.  E.  H. 
Gane.  1.26  per  cent,  1.22  per  cent,  1.268  per 
cent,  1.23  per  cent,  1.22  per  cent.  E.  L. 
Patch. 

Oil  Anise.  One  lot  of  Manilla  oil  proved 
of  excellent  quality,  giving  the  following  re- 
sults :  Congealing  point  15°C.  Sp.  gr.  0.975. 
Opt.  rotation  0.25\  Soluble  in  all  propor- 
tions in  90  per  cent  alcohol.     E.  H.  Gane. 

Oil  Cajuput.  Lots  meeting  other  U.  S.  P. 
requirements  are  low  in  gravity,  running 
0.911  or  under  instead  of  0.915  to  0.925.  E. 
L.  Patch. 

Oil  Cassia.     Lots  sold  as  redistilled  gave 


11  per  cent  residue  and  lots  marked  lead 
free,  not  redistilled,  only  11.5  per  cent  resi- 
due. E.  L.  Patch.  Cassia  Oil  and  Cinna- 
mon Oil  are  not  alike.  The  names  should 
not  be  used  interchangeably.  Oil  Cinnamon 
is  distilled  from  scrap  bark,  and  if  pure,  may 
contain  80  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  aldehyde. 
It  is  often  adulterated  with  leaf  oil.  Oil 
of  Cassia  is  distilled  almost  entirely  from 
the  leaves  and  contains  from  75  per  cent  up- 
ward of  aldehyde.  Shipped  in  lead  con- 
tainers it  often  contains  lead.  Am.  Drug- 
gist. 

Oil  Citronella.  Frequently  adulterated 
with  turpentine  and  petroleum  oil.  Am. 
Druggist. 

Oil  Eucalyptus.  One  sample  offered  con- 
tained only  40  per  cent  of  Eucalyptol.  E. 
H.  Gane. 

Oil  Fennel.  Congealing  point,  -f6°C., 
-f-3.5°C.,  +5°C.,  +5.50°C.,  -f6°C.,  -f6.5°C., 
— 16°C.,  +3°C.,  +2.85°C.     E.  L.  Patch. 

The  requirements  of  -|-5°C.  is  generally 
agreed  to  be  too  severe.  Manufacturers 
abroad  tell  us  the  freshly  made  oil  will  show 
as  required  but  almost  immediately  begins  to 
undergo  a  natural  change,  one  indication  of 
which  is  the  dropping  of  the  congealing 
point.  This  does  not  impair  the  quality  of 
the  oil.  Our  last  importation  was  5°  when 
it  left  the  factory,  was  4.5°  when  it  reached 
us,  and  has  gone  down  further  since.  Our 
stock  at  different  times  has  tested  2.5°  up- 
wards. The  way  the  "pluggers"  standardize 
this  is  by  adding  Oil  of  Anise  having  a  con- 
gealing point  of  15°C.,  an  admixture  defying 
detection  by  any  ordinary  means.  Dodge  and 
Olcott. 

Oil  Linseed.  Is  commonly  extended  with 
corn  oil.  Soya  bean  oil  has  been  used,  but 
to  much  less  extent.    E.  H.  Gane. 

Olive  Oil.  Various  samples  were  mixtures 
of  Olive  Oil  and  Cottonseed  Oil  or  all  Cot- 
tonseed.    M.  S.  B. 

Oil  Origanum.  It  is  stated  in  N.  A.  R.  D. 
Notes  that  no  Oil  of  Origanum  genuine  is 
obtainable  and  Oil  Red  Thyme  is  offered 
instead.  There  are  dealers  who  guarantee  to 
furnish  genuine  Oil  of  Origanum  distilled 
from  Origanum  vulgare.  One  such  product 
had  sp.  gr.  0.910,  was  soluble  in  one-half 
volume  of  alcohol  and  one  volume  of  80  per 
cent  alcohol,  and  gave  30  per  cent  phenols 
and  would  meet  requirements  for  Oil  Red 
Thyme.    E.  L.  Patch. 

Organum.  The  experiences  this  year  with 
the  different  species  of  Origanum  have  been 
most  interesting.  It  has  been  a  revelation 
to  me  to  find  that  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  species  of  this  genus  which  possess  a 
strong  odor  and  taste  of  thymol  and  which 
undoubtedly  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  that  substance.  This  renders  them  wholly 
unlike  Origanum  ^lajoranum  and  Origanum 
vulgare.  The  medicinal  relations  of  these 
substitutes  are  almost  nil,  but  they  are  con- 
siderably imported  for  use  by  our  Italian 
citizens  as  a  condiment,  and  are  very  fre- 
quently imported  under  the  name  of  thyme. 
H.  H.  Rusby. 
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Oil  Peppermint.  Marked  "Twice  Recti- 
fied," "U.  S.  P.,"  "Redistilled."  Xot  always 
colorless.  One  lot  gave  more  than  opales- 
cence with  four  parts  of  70  per  cent  Alcohol. 
Optical  rotation  — 25.7°  to  — 27.4°,  Sp.  gr. 
0.9018  to  0.9045,  Menthyl  Acetate  7.08  to 
7.86  per  cent.  Total  menthol  55  to  60.3  per 
cent.     E.  L.  Patch. 

Oil  Pine  Needles.  The  market  shows 
now  few  products  which  were  described  in 
the  publications  of  ten  years  ago,  and  the 
name  Pinus  sylvestris  is  more  misused  than 
any  other.  There  is  practically  no  Oil  of 
Pinus  sylvestris  on  the  market.  The  name 
is  generally  applied  to  such  oils  as  the  Siber- 
ian and  Austrian  oils.  The  Austrian  oil  is 
also  sometimes  known  as  Oil  of  Pinus 
pumilio.     Am.  Druggist. 

Oil  Red  Thyme  Flowers.  Guaranteed  to 
be  genuine.  Sp.  gr.  0.888  (U.  S.  P.  0.9  to 
0.930).  Optical  rotation  —1.2°  (U.  S.  P.  up 
to  3°).    Phenols  22.5  per  cent.     E.  L.  Patch. 

Oil  Sassafras — 
Sp.  gr.  Opt.  Rotation        Refractometer 

1.0672  -f2.8° 

1.075  +2.70°  1.5315(20°C.) 

1.071  +2.30°  1.5302  (23°C.) 

1.0654  +2.5°  1.5262(22°C.) 

1.0574  +3.3="  1.5234(23°C.) 

Last  shipment  returned,  dealer's  explana- 
tion: 

"An  inexperienced  man  overlooked  the  fact 
that  Oil  Sassafras  solidifies  in  cold  weather 
and  drew  from  the  top  of  a  container,  the 
contents  of  which  were  not  thoroughly 
melted  and  mixed."    E.  L.  Patch. 

Paw  Paw.  Paw  paw  preparations  vary 
greatly  in  digestive  activity.    W.  L.  Scoville. 

Papain — 
Dry  Beef  Fibrin  digested  : 

Neut.  Sol.  21.8  Alk.  Sol  25.5 
Neut.  Sol.  8.6  Alk.  Sol.  19.45 
Neut.  Sol.  21.6  Alk.  Sol.  23.9 
Neut.  Sol.  13.5  Alk.  Sol.  16.9 
Neut.  Sol.  12.  Alk.  Sol.  17.6 
Neut.  Sol.  12.  Alk.  Sol.  14.5 
Neut.  Sol.  10.3  Alk.  Sol.  14.8 
Neut.  Sol.  19.5  Alk.  Sol.  24.2 
"Juice  of  Pawpaw" : 

Neut.   Sol.  16.5     Alk.   Sol.  20. 

E.  L.  Patch. 

Pepsin.  Samples  on  the  market  with  di- 
gestive power  of  1-9000,  but  they  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  inorganic  salts.  Prob- 
ably these  salts  are  a  large  factor  in  the 
activity  of  the  pepsin.  W.  L.  Scoville. 
Three  lots  labeled  1-6000  were  1-2000.  One 
lot  labeled  1-3000  was  1-1000.  Several  other 
lots  were  weaker  than  labeled.  O.  P.  D.  Re- 
porter. 

Peroxide  Creams.  Of  twenty-one  brands 
only  three  contained  hydrogen  dioxide  and  in 
a  majority  of  cases  apparently  no  dioxide 
had  ever  been  present.  Am.  Druggist.  The 
Peroxide  Specialty  Co.,  Cincinnati,  were  con- 
victed and  fined  for  shipping  such  a  product. 
Pharm.  Era. 

Petrolatum  White.  Sold  under  guaran- 
tee as  U.  S.  P.     All  free  from  fats. 

Color  white,   odorless,   fusing  point  30°C., 


character,  fairly  transparent ;  white,  odor- 
less, 34°  to  35°C.,  fairly  transparent ;  white, 
odorless,  38°,  more  translucent :  white,  odor- 
less, 35°,  fairly  transparent :  white,  odorless, 
42°,  more  translucent;  bluish  white,  odorless, 
36°,  translucent ;  white,  odorless,  38°,  opaque. 
E.  L.  Patch. 

Petrolatum  Liquidum.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  meeting  the  U.  S.  P.  requirements  for 
sp.  gr.  of  0.870  to  0.940.  A  few  lots  run  as 
follows  :  0.860,  0.875,  0.876,  0.877.  0.861,  0.877. 
E.  L.  Patch. 

Phenacetin.  Melts  at  131°  to  135°  C. 
W.  L.  Scoville. 

Pills  Cathartic  Compound.  These  and 
other  black  pills  labeled  gelatin  coated  were 
coated  with  lamp-black  and  glucose.  Pills 
Cathartic  Compound  are  being  offered  at 
wholesale  below  the  bare  cost  of  material. 
N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes. 

Pinkroot.  Fifty-seven  samples  were  ob- 
tained from  various  sections  of  the  country 
and  carefully  examined,  compared  with  four 
plants  of  true  spigelia  from  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  industry,  cross  sections  of  the  rhizomes 
and  roots  being  made  and  compared  micro- 
scopically. Specimens  found  to  be  true  pink- 
root,  none,  although  many  were  up  to  the 
U.  S.  P.  description.  C.  E.  Sanders. 
Podophyllin.    Alcohol  insol.  Ash 

1.5  0.5 

1.2  0.5 

1.  0.5 

1.  0.4 

3.7  

0.8  0.5 

1.2  0.5 

11.8  

3.1  1.0 

E.  L.  Patch. 
Potassium  Carbonate.  Usually  contains  8 
to  15%  of  water.  Since  the  pharmacopoeia 
directs  that  it  is  to  be  dried  before  being 
weighed  for  titration,  salt  containing  as  much 
as  15%  of  water  is  sold  as  U.  S.  P.  W.  L. 
Scoville.  1  lot  0.7%  Chloride— 98":^  K^Co, 
in  well  dried  salt.  Dirty.  Makes  dirty  solu- 
tion. No.  2  do.  No.  3,  98.5%  dirty.  E.  L. 
Patch. 

Potassa — Highest  Purity.  Potassium 
Hydroxide  runs  85%  to  89  or  90%  strength. 
W.  L.  Scoville. 

Pot.'VSSIUM  Nitrate  U.  S.  P.  Conviction 
and  fine  for  shipping  ten  bbls.  containing  7% 
Sodium  Chloride.  U.  S.  P.  should  be  99% 
pure.     Apothecary. 

Precipitated  Ferrous  Phosphate.  Dis- 
pensatory states  that  it  may  assay  44%  fer- 
rous phosphate.  Five  lots  carefully  made 
assayed  63.5%,  65.957c,  69.74%,  71%,  80.34%>, 
86.8%.  Other  lots  in  market.  42.34%^.  45%, 
49.98%,  44%-  Fe3(P0.)=,  8H2O.  E.  L.  P.\TCH. 
Rhub.\rb.  .■\merican  rhubarb  has  been  of- 
fered to  the  trade.  The  root  is  of  a  poor, 
grayish  color,  very  spongy  and  with  little  if 
any  of  the  characteristic  rhubarb  odor.  Mi- 
croscopically its  structure  is  similar  to  the  im- 
ported but  it  is  distinguished  by  the  small 
amount  of  Calcium  oxalate  crystals  present. 
The  powder  is  of  a  fair  color.     E.  H.  Gane. 
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Saffron — Valenxia.  Five  years  ago  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  encounter  an  importation 
of  this  drug  which  was  genuine  and  of  proper 
quality.  Numerous  substances  other  than 
Saffron  were  doctored  up  so  as  to  resemble 
it.  Petals  and  stamens  of  saffron  flowers 
were  included  with  the  stigmas,  frequently  to 
the  extent  of  25%  or  more.  Genuine  saffron 
was  coated  and  weighted  with  heavy  adulter- 
ants, or  was  soaked  in  oil  to  increase  its 
weight.  An  excessive  amount  of  moisture 
was  frequently  present.  In  view  of  the  very 
great  value  of  this  article  commercially,  the 
money  loss  entailed  in  these  ways  in  the 
course  of  the  year  reached  an  enormous  fig- 
ure. It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  present  time 
it  is  as  rare  an  occurrence  to  see  an  importa- 
tion of  saffron  that  is  defective  in  any  way  as 
it  used  to  be  to  see  a  perfect  one.  I  think  the 
money  saving  in  this  one  article  alone  will 
more  than  pay  the  entire  costs  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law  at  the 
Fort  of  New  York.     H.  H.  Rusby. 

Salvia.  It  is  apparent  that  much  of  the 
"Sage"  that  is  imported,  especially  around 
Thanksgiving  time,  consists  of  the  Salvia 
Triloba  and  other  very  similar  species.  These 
all  have  an  odor  and  flavor  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  official  article  though  differing 
considerably  in  strength.  It  may  be  that  they 
are  mere  varieties  of  Salvia  officinalis  and 
might  properly  be  officially  included  with  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  should  be  thor- 
oughly studied  and  the  proper  status  of  these 
substitutes  be  definitely  fixed.     H.  H.  Rusby. 

Scammony.  One  sample  offered  only  con- 
tained 28.6%  resin  and  was  largely  adulter- 
ated with  wheat  flour.  E.  H.  Gane.  It  has 
been  boldly  claimed,  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  better,  that  practically  all  the  scam- 
mony on  the  market  is  extracted  from  the 
dried  root  of  the  false  or  Mexican  scam- 
mony. While  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  scam- 
mony on  the  market,  perhaps  one  should  say 
practically  all  of  it,  violates  the  U.  S.  P.  re- 
quirements in  having  been  extracted  from  the 
dried  instead  of  the  living  root  of  Scam- 
mony, the  amount  of  that  coming  from  Mexi- 
can scammony,  although  large,  does  not  pre- 
dominate.    H.  H.  Rusby. 

Sexxa.  The  sale  of  broken  senna  as  "Sen- 
na U.  S.  P."  has  been  very  properly  author- 
ized by  the  government,  but  that  of  senna 
siftings,  containing  large  amounts  of  sand 
and  other  foreign  matter,  has  caused  great 
trouble.  Here  again  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  doubtless  neutralized  in 
most  cases  by  the  neglect  of  the  states  to 
carry  out  the  taboo.     H.  H.  Rusby. 

Silver  Nitrate  Ampuls.  Material-cellu- 
loid. Claim  1%  solution-permanent-conveni- 
ent. Used  for  dropping  in  eyes  of  new-born 
babies.  12-10-1910— Assayed  1%%.  No  trace 
of  oxidation.  Walls  of  ampuls  average  1-200 
inch  in  thickness.  Solution  may  have  grown 
stronger  by  evaporation. 

Five  ampuls   weighed  2.457  Gm. 
1-11-1911    Five         •'  "  2.080     " 


Loss  in  one  month 


.377 


About  .075  G.  for  each  ampul.  Xo  oxidation. 
Strength  of  solution  1.857o. 

2-17-1911     5  ampuls  weighed  1.595  G. 

Loss  since  1-11-1911  .485  G 

About  .097  G.  for  each  ampul.  Some  show 
marked  reduction.  Solution  from  all  five 
ampuls,  mixed,  assayed  2.76%.  As  a  two  per- 
cent solution  is  dangerous  this  solution  of 
2.76%  should  not  be  used.     E.  L.  Patch. 

Soap.  Soap  Castile.  The  powdered  con- 
tains 2.5  to  5%  of  water.  The  cake  11  to 
26%.  Much  offered  as  castile  soap  is  made 
from  animal  fats.  W.  L.  Scoville.  Much 
of  the  so-called  "Pure  Olive  Oil  Soap"  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  cocoanut  oil  soap. 
This  is  easily  recognized  by  the  characteristic 
taste.     E.  H.  Gane. 

Soda — Caustic.  Runs  from  88%  to  98.6%. 
W.  L.  Scoville. 

•SoniuM  Carbonate.  Varies  greatly  in  the 
amount  of  water  which  it  contains.  W.  L. 
Scoville. 

Sodium  Glycerophosphate.  Is  often  alka- 
line in  reaction  to  a  very  marked  extent. 
Enough  to  give  trouble  in  preparations  con- 
taining it.     W.  L.  Scoville. 

Sodium  Phosphate.  Dried,  Purified  No. 
1.  Contained  10%  sulphate,  1.5%  water.  U. 
S.  P.  No.  2.  Contained  excess  of  sulphate 
and  chloride.     0.5  water.     E.  L.  Patch. 

Sodium  Sulphate.  Dried.  Tests  satisfac- 
tory— nearly  anhydrous.     E.  L.  Patch. 

Sodium  Sulphite.     Dried. 
No.  1     100  parts=188  crystalline-tests  O.  K. 
No.  2     100  parts=189  crystalline-tests  O.  K. 
No.  3     Tests  99%  0.26  chloride-No.  4-98%- 

0.38  chloride. 
No.  5     Too  dirty  to  use.     E.  L.  Patch. 

Stramonium.  Two  lots  of  domestic  as- 
sayed 0.17  and  0.14%  alkaloids.  E.  H.  Gane. 
0.198%,  0.21%,  0.41%,  0.28%.     E.   L.   Patch. 

Tragacaxth.  Has  been  a  bone  of  fierce 
contention  during  the  year;  two  fraudulent 
practices,  which  must  be  separately  discussed, 
having  been  commonly  indulged  in,  namely, 
the  sale  of  India  gum  in  place  of  or  mixed 
with  Tragacanth,  and  the  sale  of  a  grade  of 
Tragacanth  which  does  not  meet  the  official 
standard.  India  gum  is  any  gum,  of  either  an 
Acacia  or  Tragacanth  type,  collected  in  India. 
The  varieties  are  numerous  and  of  very  vari- 
able character.  All  of  the  Tragacanth  type 
are  more  or  less  dark  colored  with  adhering 
fragments  of  bark.  All  are  deficient  in  ad- 
hesiveness and  other  properties  of  Traga- 
canth, one  having  no  adhesive  power  what- 
ever. They  are  very  cheap  and  their  substi- 
tution has  been  a  very  highly  profitable  form 
of  fraud.  All  possess  important  uses  in  the 
arts,  and  their  exclusion,  when  truly  named, 
is  entirely  unjustifiable.  All  too,  may  lose^ 
their  true  names  and  go  into  use  as  Traga- 
canth, the  states  paying  not  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  the  fraud.  The  description  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  is  ample  to  distinguish  the 
article  in  the  entire  state,  but  useless  when 
it  is  powdered.  Since  the  law  says  that  ar- 
ticles must  conform  to  the  standards  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  as  determined  by  the  tests  laid 
down  therein,  an  opportunity  exists  for  sub- 
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stitution,  even  though  tests  not  included  in 
the  pharmacopoeia  may  be  conclusive,  as  in 
fact  they  are.  In  the  Federal  District  of 
New  York  the  procedure  of  the  courts  has 
mostly  been  such  as  to  result  in  the  high  en- 
couragement of  the  violators  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  Although  there  have  been  some 
commendable  exceptions,  there  has  also  been 
much  seen  of  the  evil  of  false  testimony  of 
experts.  In  one  case  the  importer  admitted 
to  the  Federal  authorities  that  his  Traga- 
canth  contained  a  large  admixture  of  India 
gum,  but  afterwards  decided  to  contest  the 
case.  He  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
finding  experts  willing  to  swear  that  they 
had  applied  the  tests  and  found  the  article 
pure.  The  tests  then  being  applied  in  court, 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  was  present  re- 
frained from  looking  on,  explaining  after  the 
trial  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  testify  to 
what  he  saw  if  he  looked  at  the  tests,  which 
would  invalidate  his  previous  testimony. 
There  is  a  manifest  serious  weakness  in  the 
law  that  makes  no  provision  for  the  evidence 
of  tests  discovered  in  the  intervals  between 
the  publications  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  More- 
over, now  that  the  oharmacopoeia  is  the  legal 
standard,  it  must  be  far  more  careful  of  both 
the  accuracy  and  sufficiency  of  its  tests  than 
it  has  heretofore  been.  Concerning  the  sup- 
ply of  a  lower  grade  of  genuine  Tragacanth 
than  the  pharmacopoeia  specifies  I  am  com- 
pelled to  express  my  sympathy  with  the  of- 
fenders, except  as  to  the  technical  matter  of 
violating  the  law.  The  restriction  of  the  U. 
S.  P.  to  a  number  one  Tragacanth  (and  the 
same  is  true  of  Acacia)  would  seem  to  be 
purely  fanciful  and  uneconomical.  A  sec- 
ond, third  and  even  fourth  grade  of  these 
gums,  when  powdered,  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  number  one,  certainly  not 
unless  a  number  one  sample  is  placed  beside 
it  for  comparison.  The  writer  is  not  con- 
vinced that  any  medicinal  or  pharmaceutical 
use  for  a  number  one  Acacia  or  Tragacanth 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  met  by  one  of  the 
other  grades  mentioned.  This  opinion,  being 
firmly  held  by  dealers  and  users  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  sub- 
stituting such  grades  and  this  is  certain  to 
be  done  after  powdering,  since  detection  is 
then  impossible.     H.  H.  Rusby. 

Triticum.  a  single  shipment  of  a  grass 
rhizome  somewhat  resembling  Triticum,  but 
totally  distinct  therefrom,  has  been  offered 
and  rejected  under  this  name.     H.  H.  Rusby. 

Turpentine.  Adulterated  with  copal.  Sev- 
eral severe  inflammations  of  the  hands  and 
face  have  resulted.  To  identify  the  copal  the 
liquid  is  distilled  up  to  190°  C.  and  the  acid 
and  bromine  members  of  the  residue  deter- 
mined.    Pharm.  Era. 

Umbeliferous  Cremocarps.  Caraway, 
Anise,  Fennel,  etc.,  etc.  This  class  of  official 
fruits  is  extremely  liable  to  contamination 
with  large  amounts  of  stems,  gravel,  sand, 
dust,  weed  seeds  and  other  impurities,  but 
the  indications  of  quality  thus  resulting  are 
very  deceptive.  Sometimes  the  appearance 
of  foreign  tissue  will  be  such  as  to  give  the 


impression  of  an  article  of  very  low  grade, 
yet  separation  of  the  light  chaff  and  stem 
fragments  will  show  the  percentage  of  the 
latter  to  be  insignificant,  while  at  other  times 
a  very  fair  looking  article  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  serious  admixture  of  heavy  and 
perhaps  inert  impurities.     H.  H.  Rusby. 

Uva  Ursi.  The  production  of  cut  stems 
to  this  drug  in  the  same  way  as  described  in 
connection  with  Long  Buchu,  seems  to  have 
nearly  ceased,  a  result  apparently  of.  the  per- 
sistent rejection  of  the  article  when  so 
treated.     H.  H.  Rusby. 

Zinc  Oxide.  Difficult  to  obtain  strictly  U. 
S.  P.  The  usual  impurities  are  lead,  anti- 
mony and  iron  in  excess.  Seven  lots  offered 
as  U.  S.  P.  assayed  96.4%,  98.14%,  99.09%, 
96.1%,  95.8%,  97.2%  and  95.3%  Zinc.  E.  H. 
Gane. 

For  the  Committee : 

Edgar   L.    Patch. 
E.  H.  Gane. 
H.  H.  Rusby. 
W.  L.  Scoville. 


PROPOSED  FOR  A.  PH.  A. 
RECIPE  BOOK. 
(Continued  from  page  368) 
The  first  two  formulas  belong  to  the  lubri- 
cating jellies  submitted  in  the  April  Journal 
A.  Ph.  a. 

The  other  formulas  are  for  preparations 
of  "scarlet  red"  in  the  form  of  ointments  and 
dusting  powders.  As  these  preparations  are 
frequently  ordered  by  physicians  the  writer 
deemed  it  advisable  to  include  various  form- 
ulas given  by  authorities  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  pharmacists  and  their  physician 
friends. 

The  members  are  requested  to  submit  form- 
ulas and  also  send  comments  on  those  al- 
ready published. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Otto  Raubenheimer,  Chairman. 
<> 
ABBREVIATIONS 
used  in  Department  of  Pharmaceutical  Form- 
ulas, and  in  Department  of  Synonyms. 

Am.  Dis. — American  Dispensatory. 

Anvers — Formulaire  de  la  Societe  de  Phanor 

acie  d'Anvers. 
Aust.Pharmacopcea  Austriaca. 
Belg. — Pharmacopoea  Belgica. 
B    P. — British  Pharmacopceia. 
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B.  P.  C. — British  Pharmaceutical  Codex. 

Buch. — Buchheister's  Vorschriftenbuch. 

Can. — Canadian  Formulary. 

Codex — Codex  Frangaise. 

D.  A-B — Deutsches  Arzneibuch. 

D.  M. — Dieterich's  Manual. 

Dorv. — Dorvault  L'Officiene. 

D.  Ap.  V. — Deutscher  Apotheker  Verein. 
Dresd.  Ap.  V. — Dresdener  Apotheker  Verein. 
Hess.  Ap.  V. — Hessischer  Apotheker  Verein. 
Lux.  Ap.  V. — Luxemburg  Apotheker  Verein. 
Munch.  Ap.  V. — Munchener  Apotheker  Ver- 
ein. 

E.  B. — Erganzungsbuch. 

F.  B. — Formulae  Magistrales  Berolinenses. 

F.  P.  F. — Formulaire  des  Pharmaciens  Fran- 

gais. 
Hag. — Hager's  Pharmazeutische  Praxis. 
Hag.  E. — Hager's  Erganzungsband. 
Hell— Hell's  Manual. 
Helv. — Pharmacopoea  Helvetica. 
Ital. — Farmacopea  Italiana. 
Mar. — Martindale  Extra  Pharmacopoeia. 
Med. — Medicamenta    (Milano). 
N.  Dis. — National  Dispensatory. 
N.  F. — National  Formulary. 
Orosi — Farmacologia  italiana. 
P.  L — PrEescriptiones  Internationales. 
Ph.  F. — Pharmaceutical  Formulas  (London). 
P.  J.  F. — Pharmaceutical  Journal  Formulary. 
Proc. — Proceedings  A.  Ph.  A. 
U.  S.  Dis. — U.  S.  Dispensatory. 
U.  S.  P. — U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
<> 
Formulas  No.  1  to  22  are  found  in  Febru- 
ary Journal,  p.  169-173. 

Formulas  No.  23  to  30  are  found  in  April 
Journal,  p.  366-368. 

<> 

No.  31. 

CHONDRUS  LUBRICATING 
JELLY. 

Department  of  Health,  N.  Y.  City. 

Solution  of  Formaldehyde 80  minims 

Boric  Acid 16  oz.  av. 

Irish   Moss 12  oz.  av. 

Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 5  Gall. 

Wash  the  cut  Irish  Moss,  put  it  together 
with  the  Boric  Acid  in  about  4  gallons  of 
Distilled  Water  on  a  water  bath  and  boil  for 
about  3  hours.     When  cool  decant  from  the 


sediment  and  add  the  Solution  of  Formalde- 
hyde and  sufficient  Distilled  Water. 

Submitted   by   Dr.    M.    Hirschman,   chemist 

of  drug  laboratory,  Willard  Parker  Hospital. 

<> 

No.  32. 

CHONDRUS  LUBRICANT. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  the  official 
Mucikigo  Chondri  N.  F.,  together  with  anti- 
septics and  perhaps  a  little  glycerin,  will  pro- 
duce an  excellent  lubricating  jelly.  Experi- 
ments along  these  lines  are  invited  and  com- 
ments are  requested. 

<> 

"SCARLET  RED"  FORMULAS. 

Scarlet  red,  or  "Scharlach  Rot,"  was  origi- 
nally used  as  an  aniline  dye  and  also  as  a 
microscopical  stain.  In  1906,  B.  Fischer 
(Miinch.  Med.  Wochschr.)  found  that  it  also 
exercises  a  favorable  action  on  the  growth  of 
epithelium,  and  a  number  of  other  investiga- 
tors have  since  confirmed  his  results  and  also 
found  other  applications  and  uses  for  the  dye. 

In  ordering  "scarlet  red"  care  must  be 
used  to  specify  the  "medicinal"  kind,  which 
chemically  is  "amidoazotoluol-azobetanaph- 
thol"  and  which  has  a  different  constitution 
than  the  regular  aniline  dye  "scarlet  red." 
Medicinal  scarlet  red  is  a  dark  brownish-red 
bulky  powder  with  a  melting  point  of  185°  C, 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  al- 
cohol, acetone,  ether  and  benzol,  but  soluble 
upon  boiling.  It  is  soluble  in  chloroform 
(1  :15),  also  soluble  in  fixed  oils  and  fats, 
but  not  readily  soluble  in  petrolatum  or 
paraffin. 

Scarlet  red  is  generally  applied  in  the  form 
of  an  8  percent  ointment.  As  various  au- 
thorities have  recommended  different  ve- 
hicles, the  following  formulas  are  submitted 
for 

No.  33. 

OINTMENT    OF    SCARLET    RED. 

KRAJCA'S  FORMULA. 

Scarlet  Red  8  gm. 

Chloroform  Oil,  a  sufficient 
quantity, 

Yellow  Petrolatum,  a  sufficient 

quantity  .' 

To  make  100  gm. 

Triturate  the  Scarlet  Red  with  sufficient 
Chloroform  Oil  (see  Formula  No.  41)  until 
very  finely  suspended  and  until  the  Chloro- 
form is  evaporated  aixl  then  incorporate  with 
the  Petrolatum. 
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No.  34. 

McDONAGH'S  FORMULA. 

Dissolve    the    Scarlet    Red    in    Chloroform 
and  Mix  it  with  the  Petrolatum. 
Lancet. 
(As  15  parts  of   Chloroform  are  required 
to  dissolve  1  part  of  Scarlet  Red  and  as  un- 
doubtedly  the    Chloroform   has   to   be   evap- 
orated, although  this  is  not  stated,  therefore 
this  seems  a  wasteful  process. — O.  R.) 
<> 
No.   35. 

REINHARDT'S   FORMULA. 

He  claims  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  use 
Chloroform  or  Chloroform  Oil,  as  an  excel- 
lent ointment  can  be  obtained  by  triturating 
the  Scarlet  Red  with  the  Petrolatum,  pre- 
viously warmed. 

<> 
No.  36. 

BRUHN'S  FORMULA. 

Scarlet  Red  5  to  10  gm. 

Lanolin   (No.  3) 

Paraffin    Ointment    (No.   6), 

equal  parts  of  each  

To    make. .  . .  100  gm. 

<> 
No.  37. 

FORAIULA    OF    GERMAN     HOS- 
PITAL. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Scarlet  Red   8  gm. 

Castor  Oil  10  gm. 

Petrolatum,  a  sufficient  quantity 

To  make  100  gm. 

Submitted  by  J.  K.  Thum. 

<> 

UNO  AMIDOAZOTOLUOLIS  CUM 

ZIN'CI  OXIDO. 

Ointment  of  Scarlet  Red  with  Zinc  Oxide. 

German  Hospital  Philadelphia. 

Scarlet  Red   8  gm. 

Castor  Oil  10  gm. 

Ointment  of  Zinc  Oxide,  a 

sufficient  quantity  

To  make  ]00  gm. 

Submitted  by  J.  K.  Thum. 
<> 
No.  38. 

APPLICATION  OF  SCARLET  RED 
OINTMENT. 
When  applied  to  ulcers  the  ointment  may 
be  spread  on  gauze  and  covered  by  a  bandage. 


the  skin  around  the  ulcer  being  covered  with 
ointment  of  Zinc  Oxide  to  avoid  irritation. 
The  dressing  should  not  remain  longer  than 
24  hours,  the  wound  then  being  carefully 
cleaned  before  a  fresh  application.  Should 
irritation  occur,  then  a  dressing  of  boric  acid 
ointment  should  be  substituted  for  1  or  2 
days,  after  which  a  weaker  ointment  of  Scar- 
let Red  may  be  applied. 

<> 

SCARLET  RED  DUSTING 
POWDER. 

In  place  of  the  Ointment  which  frequently 
produces  irritation  and  eczema,  some  authori- 
ties have  recommended  "dusting  powders," 
also  called 

Pulvis  Adustum,  or 
Pulvis  Inspersorius 
cum  Amidoazotoluolo. 
<> 
No.  39. 

FORMULA  OF  \TTTORIO  PAVIA. 

Scarlet  Red   10  gm. 

Boric  Acid,  in  very  fine  powder     90  gm 


To  make 100  gm. 

Therap.  d.  Gcgenw.,  1911.  p.  47. 

No.  40. 

FORMULA  OF  PAUL  MICHAELIS 

Scarlet  Red    10  gm. 

Zinc  Peroxide   20  gm. 

Bismuth  Suhnitrate  70  gm. 

To  make   100  gm. 

Med.  Klinik-.,  1911,  p.  139. 
It  is,  of  course,  absolutely  essential  that 
these  preparations  are  well  mixed  and  sifted, 
in  an  extremely  fine  powder,  free  from  gritty 
particles.  They  are  best  applied  by  means 
of  an  insufflator. 

<> 
No.  41. 

OLEUM  CHLOROFORM  I. 

Chloroform   Oil — Chloroformol. 
D.  A.-B.  V. 

Chloroform    1  part 

Peanut  Oil   1  part 

Chloroform  Oil  is  clear,  yellow  and  has 
the  odor  of  chloroform.  When  heated  in  a 
shallow  porcelain  evaporating  dish  on  a 
water-bath  for  half  an  hour  it  loses  one-half 
its  weight. 
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REPRINTS. 
The    Stoncman    Press    Co.,    Columbus,    O., 
will  furnish  reprints  of  papers  appearing  in 
the  Journal  of  the  America.n  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  at  the  prices  named  below, 
when  the  order  is  received  before  the  type 
has  been  distributed : 
50    copies,    4    pages, 
cover,  $4.00. 
100    copies,    4    pages, 

cover,  $4.50. 
200    copies,    4    pages, 
cover,  $5.50. 
50    copies,    8   pages, 
cover,  $4.50. 
100    copies,  '  8    pages, 

cover,  $5.00. 
200   copies,    8   pages, 
cover,  $6.50. 
50  copies,  12  or  16  pages,  no  cover,  $4.00, 
with  cover,  $5.50. 
100  copies,   12  or  16  pages,  no  cover,  $5.00, 

with  cover,  $6.50. 
200  copies,  12  or  16  pages,  no  cover,  $6.50, 
with  cover,  $8.00. 
Orders  for  reprints  may  be  sent  either  to 
the  Editor,  or  to  the  Stoneman  Press  Co. 
<> 
FREE  WHILE  THEY  LAST. 
As  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  complete  sets 
of  the  Bulletin,  6  vols,    (except  Jan.,  1910,) 
will  be  supplied  to  dues  paid  members  who 
request  them. 

These  on  binding,  which  should  cost  not  to 
exceed  60  cents  per  volume,  will  form  a 
handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  any  phar- 
maceutical library.  In  the  future  complete 
sets  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  scarce  and  valu- 
able, and  those  who  want  them  should  apply 
now. 

Members  will  be  expected  to  pay  freight  or 
express,  which,  however,  will  be  only  a  small 
amount. 

The  General  Secretary  is  also  prepared  to 
send  dues  paid  members,  without  charge,  re- 
prints of  Dr.  S.  S.  Cohen's  address  on  the 
Relation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  an  admirable  aid  in  propa- 
ganda work  with  physicians. 
<> 
THE  SIXTIETH  ANNUAL  CON- 
VENTION. 
It   was   expected   that  this  number   of  the 
Journal  would  contain  more  or  less  informa- 
tion concerning  itinerary  and  rates  to  Denver 
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from  the  eastern  cities,  but  up  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press  copy  for  this  had  not  come  to 
hand.  Enough  is  known,  however,  to  say 
that  the  Denver  people  are  hard  at  work  in 
the  endeavor  to  make  the  meeting  one  of  the 
most  successful  ever  held  in  that  city. 

The  date,  August  19,  is  at  the  season  when 
a  trip  to  the  mountains  is  most  delightful, 
and  the  time  when  druggists  can  most  easily 
leave  their  stores. 

Don't  fail  to  set  aside  this  date  now,  and 
to  keep  it  free  from  all  interfering  engage- 
ments. 

It  will  be  a  grand  opportunity  for  a  visit  to 
the  "Heart  of  the  Rockies." 


WHY  PHYSICIANS  SHOULD 
PRESCRIBE  U.  S.  P.  AND  N.  F. 
PREPARATIONS. 

At  the  "joint"  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  the  Brooklyn 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and  physicians  of 
Brooklyn,  held  on  March  25,  1912,  Otto 
Raubenheimer  gave  the  following  arguments : 

"Inasmuch  as  the  N.  F.,  an  authoritive 
book  of  standard  preparations,  legalized  by 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  is  published 
by  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  the  professional  association 
of  pharmacists  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
prepared  by  experts  who,  unselfishly,  not  only 
compile  the  formulas  but  also  improve  the 
preparations  so  as  to  be  of  the  highest  type, 
both  pharmaceutically  and  therapeutically. 

"And  inasmuch  as  the  U.  S.  P.,  the  legal 
standard  in  all  the  states,  is  carefully  and 
scientifically  revised  by  a  committee,  com- 
posed of  physicians,  pharmacists  and  chem- 
ists, elected  by  the  Convention  and  which 
committee  performs  this  very  important  work 
practically  without  any  compensation. 

"Therefore,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect 
that  physicians  should  show  their  apprecia- 
tion by  prescribing  the  standard,  legal  and 
official  preparations  of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
in  preference  to  proprietory  preparations 
-which' are  secret  or  semi-secret  and  which  are 
frequently  changed  at  the  will  of  their  own- 
ers." 


DR    WILEY'S    PROBABLE    SUC- 
CESSOR. 
The  size  and  quality  of  a  man  is    some- 
times better  appreciated  when  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  fill  his  place  than  before  he  vacated 


it,  an  illustration  of  which  is  seen  in  the  can- 
vass for  a  suitable  successor  to  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
One  of  the  first  names  proposed  was  that 
of  Prof.  Frederick  J.  Wulling,  well  known  to 
the  drug  trade  owing  to  his  office  as  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Prof.  Wulling  is  not  only  a 
pharmaceutical  chemist  of  ability,  but  has 
the  added  advantage  of  being  a  graduate  in 
law,  and  these  with  his  other  personal  quali- 
ties splendidly  equip  him  for  the  proposed 
position. 

Another  pharmacist  who  has  been  promi- 
nently mentioned  is  Prof.  Eugene  G.  Eberle, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  and  Editor  of  the  Southern  Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal.  He  was  President  of  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  last  year,  and  has  always  been  active 
in  the  advocacy  of  effective  food  and  drug 
laws,  and  of  laws  restricting  the  traffic  in 
habit-forming  drugs.  Prof.  Eberle  is  a  man 
of  safe  and  sane,  yet  of  progressive  type,  and 
would  make  an  excellent  official. 

Among  the  non-pharmacist  candidates  sev- 
eral excellent  possibilities  have  been  pre- 
sented. 

One  of  these  is  H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Food 
and  Drug  Commissioner  of  Indiana,  who  is 
said  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  druggists  of 
that  state  on  account  of  his  activity  in  the 
Indiana  State  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
and  in  other  ways.  His  ability  as  a  food  and 
drug  chemist,  and  his  zeal  for  a  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  food  and  drug  laws  are  be- 
yond question. 

Another  state  official  who  has  been  strongly 
endorsed  is  Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commis- 
sioner of  North  Dakota,  who  has  been  the 
terror  of  the  food  and  drug  sophisticators  of 
that  state.  He  is  well  known  among  food 
and  drug  chemists  because  of  his  excellent 
work  in  establishing  analytical  standards  for 
various  products,  and  as  the  author  of  nu- 
merous valuable  and  practical  papers  relating 
to  food  and  drug  chemistry. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Doolittle,  of  the  present  Board  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  also  prominent 
among  those  mentioned,  has  the  advantage  of 
having  behind  him  the  experience  of  several 
years  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
law,  and  of  the  internal  workings  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  would  consequently 
be  able  to  assume  the  vacant  position  with- 
out occasioning  a  halt  in  the  work  of  the 
Bureau.     Those  who  know  Dr.  Doolittle  per- 
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sonally  speak  highly  of  his  character  and 
capacity. 

Another  whose  name  has  been  strongly 
urged  is  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Foods  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
Dr.  Bigelow  stands  second  to  none  in  his 
branch  of  chemistry,  is  a  man  of  clean,  strong 
character,  and  in  earnest  sympathy  with  an 
honest  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  law. 
His  appointment  would  be  well  received  by 
the  drug  trade  generally. 

Other  candidates  have  been  proposed  from 
various  states,  all  of  them  apparently  worthy 
and  well  qualified,  though  the  writer  is  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  or  with  their 
respective  merits  to  make  personal  mention 
of  each. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  mere  affectation  for 
the  Editor  of  the  Journal  to  pretend  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact  that  his  name  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  "favorite  sons,"  but  he 
takes  this  opportunity  to  say  that  this  men- 
tion has  been  without  his  connivance,  con- 
trivance, aid  or  sympathy.  He  is  not  con- 
scious of  any  internal  yearning  to  occupy  the 
chair  now  vacant,  and  while  grateful  to  the 
friends  who  have  thought  of  him  in  this  con- 
nection, trusts  that  they  will  support  one  or 
another  of  the  several  excellent  gentlemen 
named  above. 


Commumrattnna  anh 

All  communications  must  be  signed  by  their 
Authors 


BULLETIN  NO.  1  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE   ON    COMMERCIAL 

INTERESTS. 

The  Commercial  Section  of  our  grand  As- 
sociation is  by  no  means  the  one  of  least  im- 
portance and  the  splendid  work  accomplished 
by  the  predecessors  of  this  Committee  has 
borne  good  fruit. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  Committee  to  make 
the  meetings  of  this  section  at  our  meeting 
in  Denver  of  unusual  interest  and  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  membership  of  our  Association 
and  with  this  in  view,  we  hereby  solicit 
papers  and  information  pertaining  to  the 
Commercial     Interests    of    the    Pharmacist. 


With  a  view  to  stimulating  and  inspiring 
members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  to  greater  efforts, 
the  Chairman  of  this  Section  offers  a  first  and 
second  prize — consisting  each  of  a  box  of 
Havanas — to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of 
our  Association  who  sends  in  the  first  paper, 
and  the  second  prize  to  the  one  sending  in 
the  fifth  paper.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded 
at  our  Denver  meeting.  Mail  papers  direct 
to  the  Secretary,  who  will  act  as  judge. 

Looking  forward  to  a  splendid  lot  of  pa- 
pers, we  remain, 

Fraternally  yours, 

E.  Berger,  Chairman. 

D.  W.  Ramsaur,  Secretary. 

Palatka.  Fla. 

<> 

COMMITTEE  ON  PRACTICAL 
PHARMACY  AND  DISPENS- 
ING. 

(Bulletin  No.  2) 

The  votaries  of  pharmacy  in  large  numbers 
will  convene  in  the  city  of  Denver  in  August, 
and  the  local  committee  has  already  given  us 
assurance  of  a  most  royal  entertainment.  The 
meeting,  however,  to  be  wholly  successful 
must  depend  chiefly  on  the  individual  contri- 
butions of  its  members — on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  papers  presented  for  discus- 
sion at  its  sessions. 

Heretofore,  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Association  only  about  one  per  cent,  have 
favored  us  with  papers.  Surely  some  among 
the  ninety  and  nine  per  cent,  of  delinquents 
can  furnish  some  data  or  an  original  contri- 
bution on  some  topic  germane  to  the  science 
or  art  of  pharmacy  for  this  occasion.  Par- 
ticularly do  we  invite  our  friends  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service — who  have  recently  recruited 
in  large  numbers  to  our  ranks — to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  some  of  their  experiences  in  the 
preparation  and  manufacture  of  pharmaceu- 
tical products  and  galenicals. 

The  general  excellence  and  high  character 
of  the  contributions  to  pharmacy  of  our  fel- 
low-workers in  the  past  have  gone  a  logig  way 
toward  establishing  the  fame  and  prestige  of 
our  worthy  association.     Let  each  one  there-^ 
fore  who  has  her  continued  welfare  at  heart 
lend  a  hand  in  this  unselfish  work  for  the  up- 
lifting and  advancement  of  the  profession  in 
which  we  as  co-workers  are  engaged. 
Fraternally  yours, 
P.  Henry  Utech,  Chairman. 

J.  Leon  Lascoff,  Secretary. 
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SUGGESTION  CONCERNINCi 
COMPOUND  SOLUTION  OF 
CRESOL. 

Chicago,  III.,  April  18,  1912. 
Editor  of  the  Journal  : 

Some  time  ago  I  made  a  recommendation 
through  Prof.  Clark  to  the  Revision  Commit- 
tee of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  making  Liquor  Cresolis  Co. — a 
change  which  I  believe  to  be  important  to  the 
retail  drug  trade,  as  it  simplifies  the  process 
of  making  the  above  preparation ;  it  is,  to 
use  equal  parts  by  weight  of  Cresol  and  Sapo 
Mollis. 

By  this  method  one  is  sure  of  perfect 
saponification,  and  therefore  clear  solutions 
thereafter,  when  dilutions  are  made.  Where- 
as, by  the  present  process  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  owing  perhaps  to  variation  in  quality 
of  oil  used,  and  to  the  degree  of  freshness  or 
mode  of  keeping.  Many  pharmacists  will  not 
bother  with  the  present  method  who  would 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  above 
formulas.  Yours  sincerely, 

Wm.   Gray,  Pharmaci'^t. 


COUNCIL  LETTER  NO.   16. 
Philadelphia,  March  27,  1912. 
Members  of  the  Council: 

Chairman  Eberle,  acting  under  Motion  No. 
31  (C.  L.  No.  14,  31),  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing "Committee  on  Co-operation  in  Phar- 
maceutical Legislation" 

W.  S.  Richardson,  Chairman,  H.  P.  Hynson 
and  J.  H.  Beal. 

Motion  No.  32  {Appropriation  of  $100  to 
Committee  on  National  Legislation)  has  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  affirmative  votes. 

No  hearing  has  yet  been  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
upon  tlje  subject  of  the  Richardson  Amend- 
ment to  Sections  Nos.  6,  7  and  8  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.     (H.  R.  14060.) 

Motion  No.  33  {Donation  of  Set  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  A.  Ph.  A.toN.A.R.D.).  Moved 
by  J.  H.  Beal,  seconded  by  H.  M.  Whclpley, 
that  the  Association  present  a  set  of  its  Pro- 
ceedings, as  nearly  complete  as  can  be  made 
from  stock  in  hand,  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists. 

Motion  No.  34  (Election  of  Members).  You 


are  requested  to  vote  on  the  following  appli- 
cations for  membership 

No.  164.  Leon  H.  Marr,  62  Main  St.,  Farm- 
ington,  Maine,  rec.  by  Chas.  H.  Davis  and  W. 
F.  Jackson. 

No.  165.  Carl  B.  Kober,  37  Logan  St., 
Denver,  Col.,  rec.  by  F.  W.  Nitardy  and  John 
A.   Martin. 

No.  166.  Benjamin  Franklin  Seymour,  60 
Jacobson  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.,  rec.  by  F.  W. 
Nitardy  and  John  A.  Martin. 

No.  167.  Robert  James  Douglass.  Sergeant 
Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Camp  Jossman, 
Guimaras,  P.  L,  rec.  by  Samuel  J.  Harris  and 
J.  H.  Beal. 

No.  168.  James  Baillie,  1887  Rondo  St., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  rec.  by  W.  A.  Frost  and 
Frederick  J.  Wulling. 

No.  169.  Justin  Sewall  Brewer,  care  Min- 
neapolis Drug  Co..  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  rec. 
by  W.  A.  Frost  and  Frederick  J.  Wulling. 

No.  170.  Thomas  Biscoe.  St.  Paul  Park, 
Minn.,  rec.  by  W.  A.  Frost  and  Frederick  J. 
Wulling. 

No.  171.  William  Loesch,  3040  Wentworth 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and 
A.  H.  Clark. 

No.  172.  William  H.  Thomas,  Scrgt.  1st 
Class,  H.  C,  Regan  Barracks,  Ahoy,  P.  I., 
rec.  by  Jasper  M.  Lawrence  and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  173.  Emmett  Powers,  2809  Eaton  St., 
Edgewatcr,  Col.,  rec.  by  F.  W.  Nitardy  and 
John  A.  Martin. 

No.  174.  Francisco  Remirez,  498  Jesus  del 
Monte,  Havana,  Cuba,  rec.  by  Jose  Guillermo 
Diaz  and  Jose  P.  Alacan. 

No.  175.  Albert  Logan  Herbster,  229  Na- 
tional St.,  Elgin,  111.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and 
E.  N.  Gathercoal. 

No.  3  76.  William  Kerr  Lyda,  Sergeant  1st 
Class,  H.  C,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Gibbon,  Alaska, 
rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and  Elmo  D.  Mathews. 

No.  177.  Matt  Robert  Noreen,  Sergeant, 
H.  C,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Gibbon,  Tanana,  Alaska, 
rec.  by  Elmo  D.  Mathews  and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  178.  Herbert  W.  Snow.  220  N.  Frank- 
lin St.,  Chicago,  111.,  rec.  by  Jas.  H.  Wells  and 
C    H.  Avery. 

No.  179.  Clifford  H.  Bollinger,  care  Noyes 
Brothers  &  Cutler,  Saint  Paul.  Minn.,  rec.  by 
W.  A.  Frost  and  F.  A.  Upsher  Smith. 

No.  180.  Glenn  D.  Thomas.  Greenfield, 
Iowa,  rec.  by  Wm.  Mittelbach  and  C.  E.  Zinn. 

No.  181.  William  Henry  McNeill.  River 
and  Straight  Sts..  Paterson,  N.  J.,  rec.  by  J. 
H.  Beal  and  W.  Pitt  Rich. 

No.  182.  Charles  Samuel  Cook,  Bolivar, 
Tenn.,  rec.  by  Wm.  R.  White  and  J.  O.  Burge. 

No.  183.  Joy  L.  Miller.  340  Downey  Ave., 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  rec.  by  Frank  A.  Hereth 
and  A.  D.  Thorburn. 

No.  184.  Hiram  Carney  Parker,  Sergeant 
Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  A..  Camp  Jossman, 
Guimaras.  P.  I.,  rec.  by  Samuel  J.  Harris  and 
George  H.  Paul. 

No.  185.  Heber  Wilkinson  Youngken.  6106 
Gray  Ave..  West  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  rec.  by 
Christopher  Koch  and  I.  V.  Stanley  Stanis- 
laus. 

No.  186.     Fred  Louis  Carter.  Jr..  20  Merri- 
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niac  St.,  Boston.  ]Mass.,  rec.  by  John  G.  God- 
ding and  C.  Herbert  Packard. 

Xo.  187.  Aaron  Gard  liurnettc,  326  Mis- 
souri Ave.,  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  rec.  by  J.  W. 
Mackelden  and  H.  M.  Whelpley. 

No.  188.  William  Hamilton  Lamont,  11  S. 
4th  St.,  care  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
rec.  by  J.  H.  Beal  and  H.  M.  Whelpley. 

Xo.  189.  Charles  S.  Gutzeit,  fi.'U)  Tasker 
St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  rec.  by  John  R.  Mine- 
hart  and  Ainbrosc  Hunsbcrger. 

Xo.  1«.)U.  Arthur  Charles  Schulte.  .300  S. 
Jefferson  .Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  rec.  by  J.  H 
Beal  and  H.  M.  Whelpley. 

Xo.  191.  Marcus  Barrett,  23.3  St.  Luke  St., 
Chicago,  111.,  rec.  by  W.  B.  Day  and  E.  X. 
Gathercoal. 

Xo.  192.  Benjamin  Roessner,  .509  X.  2d 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  rec.  by  E.  Fullerton 
Cook  and  L  W.  Ostcrlund. 

Xo.  193.  William  Xicholas  Robak.  Main 
and  First  Sts.,  Conemaugh,  Pa.,  rec.  by  J.  A. 
Koch  and  A.  F.  Judd. 

Xo.  194.  Henry  P.  Sandkoetter,  .50  W. 
Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  rec.  by  W.  B.  Day 
and  E.  X.  Gathercoal. 

J.  W.  England, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 
<> 

COUNCIL  LETTER  NO.   17. 
Philadelphia,  April  9,  1912. 
Members  of  the  Council: 

Motion  Xo.  33  {Donation  of  Set  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  A.  Ph.  A.  to  N.  A.  R.  D.),  and 
Motion  No.  34  {Election  of  Applicants  for 
Membership  from  Nos.  164  to  194  inclusive) 
have  each  received  a  majority  of  affirmative 
votes. 

The  following  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived 

"To  the  Council  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  and  proposed 
members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  respectfully  petition  the  Council 
for  a  permit  to  establish  a  local  Branch  to  be 
known  as  the  Saint  Louis  Branch  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  March  22.  1912,  a 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  was  adopted,  copy 
of  which  find  attached,  and  the  following  of- 
ficers elected:  Wm.  K.  Ilhardt,  President; 
Jerry  A.  Wilkerson,  First  Vice  President; 
-Arthur  C.  Schulte,  Second  Vice  President ; 
William  H.  Lamont,  Secretary :  Carl  T.  Bueh- 
ler.  Treasurer:  X.  Emery  Williams,  Louis 
Lieberstein.  Delta  E.  Combs,  Advisory  Board  : 
L.  G.  Blakeslee.  S.  Boehm.  C.  T.  Buehler 
A.  G.  Burnett,  Chas.  E.  Caspari,  G.  W.  Col- 
lins, D.  E.  Combs,  Miss  B.  P.  Coussens.  Chas. 
Gietner,  J.  M.  Good,  F.  A.  Haines.  Francis 
Hemm,  Wm.  A.  Hickey,  Mrs.  B.  G.  Huffman 
Wm.  K.  Ilhardt,  L.  J.  Lehmann.  Wm.  H. 
Lamont.  L.  Lieberstein.  G.  S.  Lohmann,  J  W 
Mackelden,  M.  J.  Xoll,  F.  C.  Pauley.  J.  W. 
S'Renco,  E.  A.  Sennewald,  A.  Schulte,  C.  R. 
Sizemore,  F.  W.  Sultan,  L.  R.  Suppan.  Wm. 


H.  TaJjacnic.  L.  R.  Tyson,  F.  G.  Uhlich,  John 
Waseni,  H.  M.  Whelpley,  J.  A.  Wilkerson,  N. 
Emery  Williams,  Wm.  P.  Overstreet. 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  March  25,  1912." 
Do  you  approve  of  the  above  application 
for  the  formation  of  the  Saint  Louis  Branch 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association? 
This  will  be  known  as  Motion  No.  35  (Appli- 
cation for  Formation  of  the  Saint  Louis 
Branch,  A.  Ph.  A.). 

There  was  submitted,  also,  a  Constitution 
and  By-laws  for  the  Branch,  but  as  this  is 
quite   lengthy,    it    will     be    published   in    the 

JOURKAL. 

J.  \Y.  England, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 
<> 

COUNCIL  LETTER  NO.   18. 
Philadelphia,  April  13,  1912. 
Members  of  the  Council: 
The  following  is  submitted : 

"Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  13,  1912. 
Members  of  the  Council: 

Since  the  Boston  (1911)  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  the 
new  Journal  has  been  issued  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Association. 

The  details  of  publication  have  been  very 
carefully  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 

The  number  of  reading  pages  in  each  issue 
has  been  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Editor. 
Four  issues  have  been  sent  out  containing  90, 
104,  86  and  120  pages,  respectively. 

The  monthly  date  of  publication  has  been 
made  "about  the  fifth  of  each  month." 

It  has  been  decided  not  to  copyright  the 
Journal,  at  least  for  the  present,  unless  ex- 
igencies require  it. 

Advertising  rates  were  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Publication  and  these  have 
been  satisfactory  to  adverisers.  It  is  most 
pleasing  to  state  that  the  contracts  placed 
have  been  much  larger  than  was  thought 
probable  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  .Asso- 
ciation. A  detailed  report  on  this  subject  will 
be  made  at  the  Denver   (1912)   meeting. 

Rules  of  Censorship  have  been  adopted 
(see  Journal  A.  Ph.  A.)  and  a  Committee 
on  Censorship  of  three  appointed,  consisting 
of  the  Editor,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Chair- 
man of  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  bid  for 
printing  the  Journal  was  that  of  the  Stone- 
man  Press  Company,  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  and 
the  contract  for  1912  was  awarded  to  this 
firm.  A  full  report  will  be  made  at  the  Den- 
ver  (1912)   meeting. 

It  has  been  decided  to  furnish  reprints  of 
articles  in  the  Journal  to  authors  at  cost. 

At  the  Boston  (1911)  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation the   following  by-laws  were  adopted  : 
Chapter  VI.  Article  IV. 
"The  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy 
shall  be  edited,  published  and  distributed  un- 
der  rules   and   regulations    approved    by   the 
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Council.  It  shall  be  issued  as  a  yearly  vol- 
ume covering  each  fiscal  year  of  the  Associa- 
tion." 

The  title  of  this  "yearly  volume"  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  by  the 
Committee.  It  was  felt  that  as  the  volume 
was  to  contain  not  only  the  Report  on  the 
Progress  of  Pharmacy,  but  also  additional 
matter,  such  as  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
Geographical  Roll  and  Alphabetical  List  of 
Members,  Officers  and  Committees,  General 
Rules,  etc.  (as  required  by  Chapter  VII,  Ar- 
ticle IX  of  By-Laws),  the  title  of  Report  on 
the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  would  be  incorrect, 
and  hence  it  has  been  decided  to  call  the  vol- 
ume "Year  Book  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association."  This  can  be  contracted 
into  "Year  Book,  A.  Ph.  A."  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  "Year  Book,  B.  P.  C."  (issued  by  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference).  It  was 
felt  that  such  a  title  would  be  most  appropri- 
ate. It  is  true  that  we  have  a  British  "Year 
Book,"  but  we  have  also  a  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia, and  the  U.  S.-P.  and  B.  P.  do  not  con- 
flict. 

The  title  page  in  the  Year  Book  will  state 
the  fact  that  the  volume  contains  the  "Report 
on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy"  and  other  of- 
ficial data,  including  "Rules  of  Finance."  The 
authority  for  inserting  this  latter  is  to  be 
found  in  Chapter  VII,  Article  X  of  the  By- 
Laws,  under  the  clause  "and  such  other  mat- 
ter as  may  be  deemed  desirable."  The  Coun- 
cil has  the  authority  to  insert  any  matter  it 
wishes  in  the  annual  volume. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  the  members  of  the 
Council  that  the  Druggists'  Circular  (C.  L. 
No.  14)  requested  permission  "to  publish  a 
commentary  on  the  various  formulas  con- 
tained in  the  work  N.  F.,  somewhat  as  the 
authors  of  the  dispensatories  have  published 
comments  on  the  text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  to  quote  extensively  from  the  book,"  and 
this  request  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 

The  Committee  on  Publication  feels  that 
any  decision  upon  this  request  will  establish  a 
precedent,  and  that  it  will  be  better  to  have 
the  question  discussed  by  the  Council  in  act- 
ual session  at  the  Denver  (1912)  meeting,  and 
so  recommends. 

The  details  of  the  publication  of  the  Year 
Book  and  the  National  I'ormulary  have  not 
been  considered,  because  the  manuscript  for 
these  two  volumes  has  not  been  completed. 

Under  date  of  January  n,  1912,  Reporter 
Dichl  wrote  that  it  was  impossible  to  name  a 
date  when  the  manuscript  for  the  annual  vol- 
ume would  be  ready  for  the  printer,  but  indi- 
cated that  it  might  be  ready  some  time  in 
April,  1912. 

With  regard  to  the  National  Formulary,  it 
is  very  important  that  the  subject-matter  of 
this  book  be  given  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration by  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
National  Formulary.  The  latter  are  framing 
legal  standards,  and  should  not  call  their 
labors  completed  until  they  have  thoroughly 
satisfied  themselves  that  every  formula  sub- 
mitted is  entirely  practicable,  and  that  the 
book  will  meet  every  legal  requirement.    This 


means  delay,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  work 
will  soon  crystallize,  and  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  publish  the  Year  Book  and  the  Na- 
tional Formulary  within  a  reasonable  early 
period. 

If  any  discrimination  has  to  be  made,  it 
would  seem  to  be  more  important  that  the 
Year  Book  be  hastened  to  completion  than 
the  National  Formulary.  A  Year  Book  should 
be  issued  somewhere  near  about  the  year  the 
date  of  which  it  bears.  At  the  least  calcula- 
tion, it  will  take  three  months  to  get  it 
through  the  press  and  delivered  after  the 
perfect  manuscript  is  received,  which  will 
bring  the  1911  book  out  late  in  1912. 

J.  W.  Engl.\nd, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Publication." 

Do  you  approve  above  report  and  recom- 
mendations contained  therein?  This  motion 
will  be  regarded  as  Motion  No.  36  (Approval 
of  Report  of  Committee  on  Publication). 

J.    W.    EXGLAND, 

Secretary  of  the  Council. 


"All  papers  presented  to  the  Association 
and  its  branches  shall  become  the  property  of 
tile  Association,  witli  the  understanding  that 
they  are  not  to  be  published  in  any  other 
publication  than  those  of  the  Association,  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation."— Resolution  adopted  at  the  Boston 
Convention,  1911. 

Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Local 
Branches  should  be  mailed  to  the  editor  on 
the  day  following  the  meeting,  if  possible. 
Minutes  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written, with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  give  proper  names 
correctly,  and  manuscript  should  be  signed  by 
the  reporter. 

<> 

ST.  LOUIS  BRANCH. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS.* 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas,  The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  is  engaged  in  the  laudable  effort 
to  elevate  and  refine  the  practice  of  Pharmacy 
and  to  improve  its  general  conditions,  and 

Whereas,  The  aim  and  intent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association  is  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  professional  standing  of  the 
pharmacist — by  encouraging  the  pharmacist  to 
recognize  the  real  dignity  of  the  profession; 
by  supporting  the  effort  to  regulate  sound  and 
thorough  pharmaceutical  education ;  by  f  avor- 


*Adopted  at  the  Organization  Meeting  held 
March  22,  1912. 
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ing  the  enforcement  and  obedience  of  just 
pharmaceutical  legislation ;  and 

Whereas.  The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  is  constantly  laboring  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual,  through  the  dissemina- 
tion of  valuable  knowledge  concerning  all 
branches  of  Pharmacy — by  aiding  the  passage 
of  desirable  legislation  and  combating  that 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  pharmacist 
or  hamper  him  in  the  daily  pursuit  of  his 
profession ;  by  promoting  a  feeling  of  mutual 
professional  respect  between  the  pharmacist 
and  the  physician,  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  general  use- 
fulness of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation may  be  increased  and  extended  and 
its  scope  of  influence  broadened  and  made 
stronger  and  the  consequent  benefits  of  mem- 
bership made  more  valuable  and  productive  of 
greater  good  by  the  formation  of  local 
branches,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  organize  and  maintain  a 
Branch  of  this  honorable  Association,  pledg- 
ing ourselves  to  uphold  its  principles  and  ob- 
jects by  supporting  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  Association  and  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  further  advance  and  elevate  the 
Practice  of  Pharmacy  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following  Constitution  and  By-Laws : 

CONSTITUTION. 
Article  I. 

This  organization  shall  be  called  the  Saint 
Louis  Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association.  Abbreviated,  St.  L.  Br.  A. 
Ph.  A. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to 
promote  and  maintain  a  local  interest  in  the 
parent  body  by  studying,  observing  and  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  organization  of  the  A. 
Ph.  A.,  by  arranging  regular  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  such  subjects  as  are  of  general 
or  vital  interest  to  Pharmacy,  by  encouraging 
greater  efforts  among  the  pharmacists  in  the 
field  of  research  for  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  improved  methods  of  manufacture. 
Article  III. 

The  membership  of  this  Branch  shall  con- 
sist of  Active  members  and  Honorary  mem- 
bers. 

The  names  of  candidates  for  Active  mem- 
bership to  be  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
Membership  at  any  regular  meeting. 

The  Honorary  Membership  shall  be  con- 
ferred through  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Membership. 

Sectio.n  1.  Every  member  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
in  good  standing  residing  in  the  City  of  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri,  or  its  suburbs,  is  eligible  to 
Active  membership  with  full  power  to  vote 
upon  all  questions  presented  before  the 
Branch  Association. 


Sec.  2.  Every  member  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
in  good  standing,  who  is  not  an  Active  mem- 
ber, is  eligible  to  Honorary  membership  with 
full  privilege  to  attend  meetings,  and  enter 
into  all  scientific  or  commercial  discussions, 
present  and  read  papers  and  perform  experi- 
ments for  the  general  edification  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  enjoy  all  privileges  with  the  ex- 
ception of  voting  upon  questions  before  the 
Branch  .Association  or  at  the  annual  election. 
Article  IV. 

The  officers  of  the  Saint  Louis  Branch  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Advisory 
Board,  and  shall  be  elected  and  installed  at 
the  regular  October  meeting. 
Article  V. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 
In.  his  absence  or  inability  to  serve,  the  Vice 
Presidents  in  their  order  shall  preside.  He 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  pertain  to  the 
office,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  present  a 
report  to  the  Association  covering  his  admin- 
istration. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all 
proceedings  of  the  Association.  He  shall 
conduct  all  correspondence  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  at  the  annual  meeting  render  a  re- 
port covering  his  work  from  the  time  of  the 
preceding  annual  meeting. 

The  Treasurer  shall  have  supervision  over 
all  the  funds  and  shall  pay  all  bills  when  ac- 
companied by  vouchers  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  and  shall  report  the  state 
of  the  treasury  in  writing  at  each  annual 
meeting  or  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so  by 
the  officers  of  the  Association. 

The  Advisory  Board  shall  consist  of  three 
.•\ctive  members  to  be  elected  to  serve  one 
year  and  three  Honorary  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  one  year. 
Article  VI. 

Every  proposition  to  alter,  amend  or  change 
the  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  in  writing 
at  any  regular  meeting,  and  upon  receiving 
the  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members 
present  at  the  next  regular  meeting  shall  be- 
come part  of  the  Constitution. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. 
The  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be 
held  in  the  Saint  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy, 
2108  Locust  street,  the  third  Friday  in  each 
month  at  8  p.  m.,  from  October  to  May  in- 
clusive. 
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Date  and  place  of  meeting  subject  to  change 
by  the  President  upon  the  written  request  of 
five  members. 

Article  II. 

Seven  Active  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Article  III. 

The  President  shall  appoint  at  the  annual 
meeting  or  soon  thereafter  as  convenient  the 
following  committees,  each  committee  consist- 
ing of  three  Active  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion with  the  President  and  Secretary  as  ex- 
officio  members : 

A  Committee  on  Membership  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  secure  new  members. 

A  Committee  on  Publicity  to  furnish  news 
of  meetings  to  the  pharmaceutical  and  public 
press. 

A  Committee  on  Papers  whose  duty  it  shall 
bf  to  encourage  papers  to  be  read  before  the 
meetings. 

A  Committee  on  Manufacture  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  have  members  perform  experi- 
ments and  produce  finished  pharmaceutical 
products  before  the  meetings. 

A  Committee  on  Discussions  whose -duty  it 
shall  be  to  present  at  each  regular  meeting 
papers  and  items  of  local  and  general  interest 
that  have  appeared  in  the  pharmaceutical  and 
m.edical  journals  and  daily  press. 

A  Committee  on  Legislation  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  keep  the  Association  advised  and 
informed  of  any  and  all  legislation  bearing 
upon  any  branch  of  Pharmacy,  and  shall  at 
the  annual  meeting  show  the  comparative 
values  of  the  various  State  Pharmacy  laws. 

A  Memorial  Committee  to  represent  the 
Association  upon  the  death  of  a  member. 

Special  Committees  may  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  perform  special  duties,  the 
life  of  said  Committee  ending  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  assignment. 

Article  IV. 

Ordinary  Parliamentary  rules  will  govern 
each  meeting. 

All  papers  to  be  read  liefore  the  Association 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Papers  who  must  notify  the 
President  at  least  seven  days  before  the  date 
of  meeting  at  which  the  paper  is  to  be  read. 

Article  V. 
Order  of  Business. 
Regular  Meetings. 
Roll  Call. 

Reading  the  Minutes  of  the  Preced- 
ing Meeting. 


Application  for  Membership. 
Reports  of  Committees. 
Unfinished  Business. 
Reading  of  Papers. 
Discussion  of  Papers. 
Adjournment. 

Annual  Meeting, 
roll  call. 
Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  last 
Annual  and  all  following  Meetings. 
President's   Address. 
Reports  of  Officers. 
Reports  of  Committees. 
Application  for  Membership. 
Unfinished  Business. 
New  Business. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Installation  of  Officers. 
Adjournment. 

Article  VI. 
These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  or   sus- 
pended at  any  regular  meeting  by  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Active  mem- 
bers present. 

<> 

JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  N.\SH- 
MLLE  BRANCH  AND  THE 
NASHMLLE  ACADEMY  OF 
MEDICINE. 

A  meeting  that  it  is  hoped  may  bear  fruit 
in  the  future  was  held  in  the  assembly  room 
of  the  Tulane  Hotel  at  8  p.  m.  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1912,  between  the  Nashville  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  and  the  Nashville  Branch 
of  the  A.  Ph.  .\.,  it  being  the  date  of  the 
regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  physicians. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  bodies  on  this  date  for  the 
discussion  of  the  proposed  formulas  for  the 
forthcoming  edition  of  the  N.  F. 

The  presiding  officer,  Dr.  L.  J.  Caldwell, 
was  in  the  chair.  He  opened  the  meeting  by 
stating  that  we  have  present  with  us  tonight 
the  Nashville  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  who 
desire  to  call  our  attention  to  some  of  the 
formulas  proposed  for  admission  in  the  new 
N.  F.  and  exhibit  samples  of  the  same  for 
our  comments  and  criticisms,  and  as  we  shall 
have  the  "last  say"  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
backward  in  stating  what  you  think  of  the 
proposed  additions. 

J.  O.  Burge,  President  of  the  Branch,  was 
then  introduced  and  gave  a  short  outline  of 
the  history  and  objects  of  the  Branch.  He 
said  in  part  that  the  Nashville  Branch  of  the 
.\.  Ph.  A.  was  a  young  organization,  in   fact 
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the  baby  Branch  of  the  old  Association,  and 
came  into  existence  less  than  two  years  ago. 
This  is  our  first  appearance  in  the  profes- 
sional world,  our  debut  as  it  were.  That  the 
membership  was  composed  of  the  most  up- 
to-date  pharmacists  in  the  city,  numbering 
about  o5.  That  they  were  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  physicians  of 
Nashville  and  bringing  to  their  attention  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance  to  both  pro- 
fessions. That  these  Branches  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  the 
professional  and  ethical  side  of  pharmacy, 
and  that  they  were  exercising  a  great  influ- 
ence in  raising  the  standard  of  pharmacy,  by 
bringing  their  members  together  more  fre- 
quently, when  they  could  compare  notes  and 
discuss  problems  of  their  business  that  con- 
front them  daily  in  their  daily  store  practice. 
Tiiat  for  several  meetings  past  the  members 
of  the  Branch  had  been  exhibiting  samples 
and  discussing  the  formulas  and  methods  of 
making  the  proposed  additions  to  the  new 
N.  F.,  and  at  the  last  meeting,  February  8th, 
it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
bring  these  formulas  and  samples  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  physicians  of  Nashville  and 
secure  the  comments  and  criticisms  on  them 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  medical  profession, 
that  the  same  might  be  forwarded  to  the 
committee  on  revision  for  their  consideration 
and  action  and  that  Dr.  E.  A.  Ruddiman, 
Vice  President  of  the  Branch,  had  kindly 
consented  to  bring  to  their  attention  a  few  of 
the  more  important  of  these  preparations. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Ruddiman  was  then  presented  to 
the  assembly  and  after  giving  a  brief  history 
of  the  N.  F.  in  which  he  stated  that  three 
editions  of  the  work  had  already  appeared, 
the  first  in  1888.  That  the  fourth  was  now 
in  the  process  of  revision  and  would  appear 
some  time  during  this  year.  That  the  N.  F. 
was  edited,  revised  and  published  by  the  A. 
Ph.  A  in  this  respect  differing  from  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  was  revised  and  pub- 
lished by  physicians  and  pharmacists  jointly. 
That  it  was  intended  as  an  appendix,  a  step- 
ping stone  as  it  were  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  to 
contain  formulas  for  preparations  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  throughout  the  country, 
but  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  admission 
into  or  retention  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  That 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  law  having  placed 
the  N.  F.  on  the  same  footing  with  the  U.  S. 
P.  it  was  necessary  that  as  great  care  be 
used  in  revising  one  as  the  other. 


For  some  time  the  Nashville  Branch  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  has  been  exhibiting  samples  and 
considering  some  of  the  formulas"  proposed 
for  admission  in  llu'  fourth  edition  of  this 
work. 

For  convenience  these  formula  were  writ- 
ten on  sheets  of  paper  16  by  24  inches.  The 
class  of  preparations  first  called  attention  to 
was  some  proposed  elixirs. 

The  first  exhibited  were  those  intended  for 
use  as  vehicles,  among  which  were  Comp. 
Elixir  Almonds,  Comp.  Elixir  Cardamom, 
Aqueous  Elixir  Licorice,  Red  Elixir,  etc. 

Information  was  desired  as  to  why  so 
many  formulas  of  tliis  class  of  preparations 
were  included.  Tlie  explanation  given  was 
that  it  offered  the  physician  a  variety  of  ve- 
hicles to  choose  from  differing  in  flavor  and 
ranging  in  alcoholic  strength  from  Aqueous 
Elix.  Licorice,  with  only  3^%,  to  the  Aro- 
matic Elixir  of  the  U.  S.  P.  with  25%. 

Dr.  Witt  asked  what  class  of  remedies 
would  be  most  appropriate  to  use  with  the 
different  vehicles?  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Comp.  Elix.  Almonds  and  the  Comp.  Elixir 
of  Cardamom  would  be  useful  in  disguising 
the  taste  of  the  bromides,  the  iodides  and  the 
saline  salts,  while  the  Aqueous  Elixir  of 
Licorice  could  be  used  with  the  bitter  tonics, 
quinine,  etc. 

The  Comp.  Elixir  of  Sodium  Salicylate 
came  in  for  quite  a  lengthy  discussion.  One 
physician  thought  it  a  bad  idea  to  call  it  an 
Elixir,  because  it  contains  remedial  agents ; 
another  that  sodium  salicylate  should  be  left 
out  as  it  was  not  indicated  in  the  same  case 
with  potas.sium  iodide,  one  being  used  in  acute 
and  the  other  in  chronic  rheumatism,  that  the 
use  of  the  salicylates  for  over  36  to  48  hours 
was  often  attended  with  serious  derangement 
of  the  stomach  and  kidneys,  that  tlic  dose  of 
the  iodide  was  entirely  too  small  for  any 
remedial  effect,  and  that  if  the  dose  was  in- 
creased and  the  sodium  salicylate  left  out, 
the  combination  might  make  a  very  good  one. 

Another  doctor  thought  that  such  combina- 
tions have  a  tendency  to  increase  counter  pre- 
scribing and  were  better  left  out  than  in- 
serted, that  if  the  physician  wanted  such  com- 
pounds he  could  write  the  formula  for  them. 
Another  was  of  the  opinion  that  doctors  were 
not  very  good  at  writing  prescriptions  any 
way  and  if  called  on  to  write  the  formula  for 
Comp.  Cathartic  Pills  or  Blue  Mass,  he  was 
afraid  he  could  not  recall  all  the  ingredients 
in  either. 
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One  doctor  asked  the  object  in  using  the 
metric  system  in  these  formulas,  if  it  was 
done  to  mystify  and  confuse  the  physician? 
Dr.  Ruddiman  replied  that  when  once  learn- 
ed and  put  into  use  it  was  found  to  be  so 
much  more  simple  and  convenient  that  those 
using  it  seldom  cared  to  go  back  to  the  old 
form  as  one  could  tell  at  a  glance  the  per- 
centage of  any  ingredient  in  a  formula. 

The  Elixir  of  Three  Bromides  and  the 
Formates  did  not  meet  with  a  very  enthusi- 
astic reception  as  "Bee  Tea  with  seven  Bees 
to  the  cup"  would  take  the  place  of  the  For- 
mates, and  no  two  doctors  would  want  the 
same  bromides  in  his  prescription. 

The  Antiseptic  Solution  of  Pepsin  seemed 
rather  of  a  puzzle  as  they  could  not  deter- 
mine whether  intended  for  internal  or  exter- 
nal use.  It  was  explained  that  the  intention 
was  to  use  it  as  an  antiseptic  like  Listerine  and 
that  class  of  preparations. 

One  doctor  thought  that  all  pepsin  prepara- 
tions should  be  cut  out  as  they  are  used  now 
only  as  vehicles. 

As  regards  the  physiological  solution  of 
Sodium  Chloride  it  was  thought  well  enough 
to  have  a  standard  solution  of  that.  One 
doctor  said  that  he  had  forgotten  whether  it 
required  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a  pint  or  to  a 
quart  of  water. 

The  Solution  of  Coal  Tar  was  highly  com- 
mended. One  doctor  said  it  was  the  first 
formula  presented  that  bore  any  originality. 
Another  thought  it  should  be  classed  as  a 
tincture  rather  than  a  liquor,  as  it  was  made 
with  alcohol.  The  Liquid  Extract  of  Cin- 
chona was  thought  to  be  a  useless  preparation 
as  the  Fluidextract  is  never  used  now. 

The  Aromatic  Castor  Oil  sample  made  a 
good  impression  and  was  favorably  com- 
mented on. 

Another  puzzling  class  of  preparations  was 
the  Petrox  formulas.  The  question  being 
raised  if  they  were  intended  for  use  as  sprays, 
to  which  the  answer  was  given  that  they 
were  too  heavy  for  sprays  but  were  intended 
for  use  as  liquid  ointments,  which  class  of 
preparations  they  resembled  in  their  use.  The 
intent  of  this  class  of  preparations  being  un- 
derstood and  the  many  combinations  it  sug- 
gested being  named  it  was  more  favorably 
considered. 

Dr.  George  H.  Price  made  a  very  nice  talk, 
stating  that  he  thought  the  meeting  a  good 
move  and  should  bear  fruit.  That  the  idea 
of  the  pharmacists  bringing  these   formulas 


and  combinations  to  the  attention  of  the  phy- 
sicians was  a  good  one  and  he  hoped  these 
joint  meetings  would  be  continued. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  physi- 
cians seems  to  be  that  we  already  have  too 
many  preparations  and  a  resolution  was  of- 
fered by  Dr.  A.  B.  Cook  that  "It  was  the 
sense  of  the  Nashville  Academy  of  ^Medicine 
that  the  committee  of  revision  of  the  N.  F. 
be  requested  to  lessen  the  number  of  prepa- 
rations and  simplify  the  formulas." 

From  remarks  made  by  some  of  the  speak- 
ers the  fact  was  brought  out  that  many  phy- 
sicians do  not  seem  to  understand  the  objects 
and  aims  of  the  different  organizations  of 
pharmacists  such  as  the  A.  Ph.  A.  The  N.  A. 
R.  D.  and  the  A.  D.  S.  They  do  not  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  pharmacy  is  a  double  call- 
ing and  has  a  professional  and  a  commercial 
side,  and  that  it  is  important  if  he  would 
make  a  success  of  his  business  and  make  a 
living  for  himself  and  family  he  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  both  sides  for  he  must  buy 
right  if  he  would  dispense  right.  The  A.  Ph. 
A.  looks  after  the  professional  and  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  helps  him  along  with  the  commercial 
end.  William  R.  White,  Secretary. 

<> 
NEW  YORK  BRANCH. 
(!March  Meeting) 

President  G.  C.  Diekman  called  to  order  the 
March  meeting  of  the  New  York  Branch  at 
9  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  11th.  The 
reading  of  the  minutes  having  been  dispensed 
with  and  the  report  of  Treasurer  Joseph 
Weinstein  duly  received,  T.  P.  Cook,  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  education  and  legis- 
lation, presented  the  following  report  which 
was  adopted  as  read : 

"Your  committee  on  education  and  legisla- 
tion would  j-espectfully  report  that  on  March 
6th  they  attended  a  hearing  before  the  board 
of  food  and  drug  inspection  at  Washington, 
on  the  pending  tentative  regulations,  with  re- 
spect to  habit-forming  drugs.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  the  board  that  our  section,  while 
desirous  of  co-operating  with  the  government 
in  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  control  the 
sale  of  habit-forming  drugs,  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  proposed  regulations  are  un- 
necessarily drastic,  burdensome,  and  expen- 
sive, and  would  not  be  productive  of  the  re- 
sult desired.  A  number  of  suggestions  were 
made,  which  the  board  promised  to  take  into 
consideration  before  again  submitting  the 
regulations   for  the   signatures   of   the   three 
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secretaries.  It  is  believed  that  in  a  short  time 
congress  will  take  some  action  in  this  matter, 
based  on  tlic  findings  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence, and  if  congress  shall  in  its  wisdom  pass 
a  definite  law  on  the  subject,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  capable  of  correct  interpretation  and  ad- 
ministration, without  due  hardship  to  the 
trade. 

■■\Ve  understand  that  the  Richardson  bill  is 
being  rewritten  with  many  of  its  objectionable 
features  omitted." 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  profes- 
sional relations,  J.  L.  Lascoff,  reported  that 
tlie  Branch  would  take  part  in  a  meeting  of 
physicians  and  pharmacists  to  be  held  later  in 
the  month  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  In  addition  he 
made  a  motion  that  steps  be  taken  to  arrange 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Branch  with 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Xew 
York.  This  matter  was  discussed  briefly  by 
Messrs.  McElhenie,  Weinstein,  Schoenfeld 
and  Craig,  and  the  executive  board  was  in- 
structed to  begin  the  preparations. 

Because  of  the  volume  of  the  formal  con- 
tributions provided  in  the  program,  the  com- 
mittee on  progress  of  pharmacy  did  not  pre- 
sent a  report.  The  Chairman,  Otto  Rauben- 
heimer,  however,  referred  briefly  to  a  new 
book  by  Dr.  Walsh,  entitled  "Old-Time  Mak- 
ers of  Medicine,"  and  spoke  of  the  approach- 
ing International  Congress  of  Applied  Chem- 
istry. 

At  the  request  of  the  chair,  C.  O.  Bigelow 
reviewed  the  work  that  had  been  done  by  the 
pharmaceutical  conference  in  opposing  the 
reduction  in  commissions  at  telephone  pay 
stations.  The  result  of  the  four  months*  de- 
liberations of  the  conference  had  been  that 
the  pay-station  agents  were  to  get  a  commis- 
sion based  on  a  sliding  scale  of  from  10  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 

The  papers  of  the  evening  were  then  taken 
up,  the  first,  entitled  "The  Selenium  Treat- 
ment of  Carcinoma"  being  presented  by  Dr. 
Felix  von  Oefele.  This  was  a  deeply  inter- 
esting and  very  instructive  presentment  of  the 
part  the  pharmacist  should  play,  but  too  often 
does  not  play,  in  the  application  of  the  newer 
remedial  theories.  The  pharmacy  and  pharma- 
cology of  the  application  of  selenium  deriv- 
ates  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  were  ex- 
plained quite  clearly. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Kessler  followed  with  a  paper 
supplementing  that  of  Dr.  von  Oefele,  in 
•which  he  recounted  his  work  with  compounds 


of  selenium  in  the  treatment  of  human  car- 
cinoma. 

Considerable  discussion  more  or  less  ger- 
mane to  pharmacy  followed  the  reading  of 
these  papers ;  and  the  authors  were  formally 
thanked  by  the  Branch. 

Mr.  Raubenheimer  read  a  paper  on  "Cork : 
Its  History,  Cultivation,  and  Manufacture," 
that  was  replete  with  information  about  this 
common  drug-store  utility  which  familiarity 
has  robbed  of  much  interest. 

A  score  or  more  of  the  proposed  National 
Formulary  preparations  were  exhibited  by 
Cornelius  De  Jonge  who  criticized  some  of 
the  fourth  installment  of  suggested  formulas 
as  follows  : 

Liquid  Pctrox — The  preparation  made  ac- 
cording to  the  suggested  formula  separated 
after  a  day  or  two;  the  use  of  a  little  more 
oleic  acid  remedied  this  shortcoming.  A 
preparation  containing  from  10  to  20  grammes 
more  of  the  acid  and  correspondingly  less 
liquid  petrolatum  kept  well  and  required  no 
heating  in  the  manufacture.  The  present 
X.  F.  preparation  is  also  satisfactory. 

Diluted  Iodine  Petrox  (alternate  formula) 
— Although  the  suggested  formula  for  the  IG 
per  cent,  iodine  petrox  gave  satisfactory  re- 
sults with  the  less  quantity  of  iodine  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  a  clear  solution  except  by 
using  the  modified  liquid  petrox  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Sulphur  Petrox — It  had  been  impossible  to 
get  even  1  gramme  of  sulphur  to  stay  in  solu- 
tion after  the  preparation  had  cooled. 

Solid  Petrox — This  would  granulate  in  a 
few  days.  By  using  spirit  of  ammonia  in- 
stead of  ammonia  water  a  better  product  was 
had.  But  because  of  the  softness  of  the  fin- 
ished product  the  proportions  of  parafiin  and 
liquid  petrolatum  should  be  modified. 

Adjournment  was  taken  at  11:50  o'clock. 

Hugh  Craig,  Secretary. 

<> 

XEW  YORK  BRANCH. 

(April  Meeting) 

In  the  absence  of  President  G.  C.  Diekman, 
the  meeting  of  the  Xew  York  Branch  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  held 
April  8th,  was  called  to  order  by  Secretary 
Hugh  Craig,  T.  D.  McElheinie  subsequently 
being  elected  Chairman  for  the  evening. 

After  the  report  of  Treasurer  Joseph  Wein- 
stein had  been  duly  received,  the  committee 
on  the  progress  of  pharmacy  reported 
through    its    Chairman,    Otto    Raubenheimer. 
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In  this  report  were  included  abstracts  of  arti- 
cles in  foreign  journals  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: "The  Relations  of  Physicians  and 
Pharmacists,"  "Tincture  of  Iodine  D.  A.  V.,'' 
"Influence  of  Solution  of  Hydrogen  Dioxide 
upon  Aromatics  in  Mouth  Washes,"  "Amylic 
Alcohol  Test  for  Syrup  of  Raspberry  D.  A. 
v.,"  "Barium  Poisoning,"  and  "A  History  of 
Volumetric  Analysis."  The  report  also  told 
of  the  cessation  of  the  sale  of  solid  extract  of 
opium  by  several  manufacturers  because  it 
w^as  being  used  for  smoking.  A  number  of 
approaching  meeting  of  societies  were  refer- 
red to,  and  the  latest  edition  of  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Formulas  was  noticed. 

For  the  committee  on  professional  rela- 
tions, J.  Leon  Lascoff  reported  that  joint 
meetings  with  physicians  had  recently  been 
held  by  the  Brooklyn  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion and  the  Westchester  County  Pharma- 
ceutical Association.  He  also  told  of  the 
plans  being  perfected  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Branch  with  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  New  York  scheduled  for  May 
7th,  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  committee  would  meet  with 
a  committee  from  the  medical  society  on  the 
11th  to  complete  the  arrangements. 

The  Branch  then  listened  to  the  papers  of 
the  evening,  the  first  to  be  presented  being 
one  by  Prof.  William  Mansfield  on  "White 
Pine  Bark  of  Commerce."  In  this  the  author 
pointed  out  the  great  difference  in  the  content 
of  resin  between  the  rossed  bark  usually  pro- 
vided and  the  unrossed  bark,  showing  with 
micrographs  that  the  greater  part  of  the  resin 
was  contained  in  the  layers  which  were  re- 
moved by  the  rossing.  Not  to  the  resin-con- 
tent alone  did  the  speaker  confine  his  remarks, 
but  he  told  in  detail  the  structural  characteris- 
tics of  white  pine  bark  whereby  it  might  be 
identified  and  assayed  microscopically. 

Prof.  H.  V.  Arny  followed  with  a  paper 
on  "The  Resin-Content  of  White  Pine  Bark." 
He  and  Prof.  Hostmann  had  assayed  speci- 
mens of  the  bark  furnished  by  Prof.  Mans- 
field, extracting  it  with  hot  alcohol  and  pre- 
cipitating this  extract  with  water.  They 
found  that  the  unrossed  bark  gave  a  precipi- 
tate amounting  to  14.8  per  cent.,  while  the 
precipitate  from  the  rossed  bark  was  only  6.2 
per  cent.  The  ether-soluble  portion  of  the 
precipitates  was  12.9  per  cent,  and  4..3  per 
cent,  respectively.  Prof.  Arny  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  resinous  portion 
.of  the  bark  was  adaptable  for  use  in  making 


a  syrup,  also  as  to  what  was  the  therapeu- 
tically desirable  constituent  of  the  bark. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the 
characteristics,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and 
therapy  of  white  pine  bark,  and  also  of  the 
specifications  necessary  for  its  standardiza- 
tion. Those  joining  in  the  discussion  were 
Messrs.  May,  Raubenheimer,  flayer,  De 
Jonge,  Craig,  and  McElheine. 

The  authors  were  formally  thanked  by  the 
Branch. 

Mr.  De  Jonge  brought  up  for  discussion  a 
few  of  the  proposed  additions  to  the  National 
Formulary.  He  had  found  that  compound 
elixir  of  formates  did  not  deposit  crystals 
even  when  kept  out  of  doors,  but  that  it  did 
change  color  ranging  through  yellow,  brown, 
and  violet. 

!Mr.  ^McElhenie  said  that  his  compound 
elixir  of  formates,  did  not  deposit  crystals 
when  kept  in  the  store. 

Mr.  De  Jonge  also  reported  that  if  aro- 
matic solution  of  pepsin  was  kept  in  a  warm 
place  it  soon  lost  practically  all  peptic  activity. 

^Ir.  Lascoff,  who  had  experimented  with 
the  proposed  formula  for  aromatic  fluid- 
glycerate  of  rhamnus  purshiana,  said  that  the 
resulting  preparation  was  very  satisfactory, 
but  the  process  was  involved,  time-consuming, 
and  expensive. 

This  concluded  the  session,  and  adjourn- 
ment was  taken  until  May  13th,  when  it  is 
planned  to  have  a  symposium  on  the  subject 
of  "Ergot."  Hugh   Craig, 

Secretary. 
<> 
PHILADELPHIA   BRANCH. 
(April  Meeting) 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Branch  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening.  April 
2d.  at  the  College  of  Physicians. 

On  account  of  sudden  indisposition  Mr. 
Beringer  was  unable  to  present  his  scheduled 
paper  on  Cudbear,  and  this  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  postponed  until  May. 

Mr.  Blair's  report  as  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  arranging  an  exhibit  at  the  Atlantic  City 
Convention  of  the  A.  M.  A.  developed  an  en- 
livening discussion,  some  of  the  members  be- 
ing doubtful  of  the  amount  of  credit  that 
would  reflect  upon  this  body  in  return  for  the 
effort  and  money  expended  in  preparing  a 
di-^play. 

It  was  suggested  that  since  the  A.  M.  A. 
members   who   would   attend   the  convention 
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came  from  all  over  the  United  States  the  bet- 
ter phin  would  be  to  have  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  finance  and  man 
the  exhibition,  thus  distributing  the  cost  over 
the  entire  area  which  derived  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing therefrom,  if  any. 

It  was  further  stated  that  but  scant  recogni- 
tion from  the  medical  profession  had  re- 
warded previous  eft'orts  along  the  line  of 
pharmaceutical  displays,  a  very  small  part  of 
the  medical  visitors  evincing  any  interest  in 
the  same. 

In  reply  it  was  asserted  that  holding  an  ex- 
hibition under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  good  plan,  but  the 
fact  remained  that  no  provision  had  been  made 
therefor  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  the 
Branches  to  carry  on  the  work.  Although  it 
might  be  difficult  to  trace  direct  local  returns 
for  the  effort  and  money  expended,  the  same 
reward  could  be  reasonably  expected  that  usu- 
ally followed  continued  effort  for  the  general 
good  in  other  directions. 

Tangible  recognition  had  been  given  this 
Branch  by  the  A.  M.  A.  in  the  shape  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit  for  its  last  display,  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  medical  visitors  had  indicated 
an  interest  in  the  exhibition. 

Too  great  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  a 
pharmaceutical  display  should  not  be  expected 
from  medical  men  attending  a  medical  con- 
vention, since  but  a  limited  number  of  such 
visitors  had  any  great  interest  in  drug  ther- 
apy, and  out  of  this  limited  number  it  was 
safe  to  assume  that  a  reasonable  percentage 
had  shown  their  interest  by  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  exhibit. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  formula 
for  Solution  of  Magnesium  Citrate  w-as  par- 
ticipated in  by  most  of  the  members  present, 
the  topic  having  been  introduced  by  ^Ir.  J. 
VV.  England,  whose  paper  on  the  same  is  pub- 
lished in  full  elsew-here  in  the  Jourxal. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the  pres- 
ent formula  called  for  an  excessive  quantity 
of  Citric  Acid.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  Ginger  be  used  as  an  additional  flavoring 
agent  as  well  as  to  secure  its  carminative  ef- 
fect ,this  substance  having  had  a  successful 
tryout  at  the  hands  of  a  prominent  Rhode 
Island  pharmacist  during  some  years. 

Sterilization  of  the  product  was  considered 
a  useless  refinement  if  the  formula  calls  for  a 
freshly-made  preparation  to  be  dispensed. 

An  opinion  expressed  by  Prof.  La  Wall  that 
met  with  general  favor  included  the  sugges- 


tions that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  state  a 
method  for  determining  the  quantitative  esti- 
mation of  Magnesium  Citrate,  and  also  a  test 
indicating  the  absence  of  Magnesium  Sul- 
phate in  the  finished  product. 

Amhrose  Hunsberger,  Secretary. 
<> 
PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 
(Scientific  Section) 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scien- 
tific Section  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was 
held  April  2d,  President  C.  H.  Kimberly  pre- 
siding. On  account  of  stormy  weather  the 
attendance  was  small,  but  the  interest  of  the 
few  present  was  not  dampened. 

In  the  absence  of  the  authors,  Dr.  F.  E. 
Stewart  read  a  paper,  prepared  by  L.  H.  Ber- 
negan  and  George  E.  E'we,  on  "Effects  of 
Sodium  Chloride,  Sugar  of  Milk,  Cane  Sugar, 
Different  Kinds  of  Milk,  etc.,  on  the  Assay 
of  Rennin."  Some  of  the  facts  brought  out 
were 

(1)  Of  10  lots  of  Rennin  assayed  only  3 
were  of  labeled  strength. 

(2)  Sodium  Chloride  in  proper  amounts 
increases  the  activity  of  Rennin,  a  mixture  of 
Rennin  and  Sodium  Chloride  1  to  7  being  ap- 
parently most  effective. 

(3)  Milk  Sugar  increases  the  milk  coagu- 
lating power  of  Rennin,  but  not  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  Sodium  Chloride.  Best  results 
were  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  Rennin  and 
Milk  Sugar  1  to  7. 

(4)  Cane  Sugar  decreases  the  activity  of 
Rennin  apparently  in  almost  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  Cane  Sugar  used. 

(5)  Different  lots  of  milk  may  exert  a 
great  influence  on  the  assay  of  Rennin. 

(6)  Unpasteurized  milk  gives  higher  results 
than  pasteurized  milk  in  the  assay  of  Rennin, 
and  the  age  of  the  milk  affects  the  assay. 

Wm.  A.  Pearson  gave  a  very  comprehen- 
sive "Review  of  Recent  Literature  on  Pepsin 
and  Pancreatin,"  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  referred  with  considerable  detail 
to: 

(1)  Some  of  the  modern  ideas  concerning 
enzymes  and  their   functions. 

(2)  An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
October  (1911)  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry  on 
"Laboratory  Studies  of  Pepsin,  Pancreatin 
and  Combinations  of  These,"  criticizing  it 
because  of  its  lack  of  charity  of  language  and 
detail  in  explanation  of  processes. 
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(3)  An  article  which  appeared  in  the  Xo- 
vember  number  of  the  same  journal  by  the 
same  author,  commending  it  for  its  general 
excellency. 

(4)  A  paper  in  November  number  of  the 
same  journal  on  "A  New  and  Accurate 
Method  for  Determining  the  Tryptic  Value 
of  Pancreatin. 

(5)  A  paper  in  December  number  of  the 
same  journal  on  "Some  Observations  upon 
the  Assay  of  Digestive  Ferments." 

(6)  A  tabular  statement  showing  differ- 
ences in  conditions  prescribed  in  the  methods 
of  assay  for  Pepsin  as  given  in  the  various 
pharmacopoeias. 

In  the  discussion  the  following  gentlemen 
took  active  part :  Prof.  E.  F.  Cook,  Prof. 
C  H.  LaWall,  Prof.  C.  H.  Kimberly,  Dr. 
Smith,  H.  C.  Blair,  Dr.  A.  W.  Miller,  Dr.  F. 
E.  Stewart.  F.  P.  Stroup, 

Secretary. 
<> 

CITY   OF   WASHINGTON 
BRANCH. 

Dr.  Kebler,  in  charge  of  the  Drug  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  gave,  at 
the  April  meeting  of  the  City  of  Washington 
Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, held  April  10,  1912,  at  the  National 
College  of  Pharmacy  Building,  a  most  inter- 
esting talk  on  the  experiences  recently  had  in 
his  department  in  making  tests  of  a  large 
number  of  samples  of  White  and  Yellow 
Wax  submitted  by  competitive  bidders  for  a 
government  tract  for  these  substances.  In 
addition,  effervescent  salts,  with  especial  con- 
sideration to  those  proposed  for  the  National 
Formulary,  were  discussed. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  rule.  Dr.  Kebler 
stated,  the  higher  priced  wax  samples  sub- 
mitted were  of  the  poorer  quality  and  con- 
tained the  greatest  amount  of  impurities. 
Some  of  the  samples  contained  as  much  as 
one-half  paraffin,  while  others  were  practically, 
if  not  entirely,  free  from  that  substance.  The 
U.  S.  P.  method  for  determining  the  quality 
of  the  wax  was  found  wholly  unsatisfactory 
and  inadequate,  and  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
vise a  new  method  to  obtain  accurate  and  de- 
pendable results.  In  the  absence  of  notes.  Dr. 
Kebler  did  not  feel  that  he  should  describe 
the  process  except  informally.  The  basis  for 
determining  the  purity  rests  in  the  amount  of 
free  hydrochloric  acid  obtained  by  the  test. 

When  asked  the  occasion  for  the  presence 
of  such  quantities  of  ceresin  and  paraffin  in 


the  samples  submitted.  Dr.  Kebler  stated  that 
he  believed  this  due  to  the  use  of  so  much 
artificial  comb  or  foundation  in  the  present- 
day  bee  farming.  This  also  brought  out  the 
statement  that  glucose,  when  free  from  cer- 
tain impurities,  was  freely  consumed  by  the 
bees  in  the  aviary  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  that  the  honey  contained  much 
unconverted  glucose. 

In  the  discussion  of  effervescent  salts,  the 
National  Formulary  direction  that  the  mass 
should  not  be  stirred  was  highly  commended, 
it  being  stated  by  several  members  present 
that  it  was  their  experience  that  stirring  wholly 
or  partly  destroyed  the  eflfervescent  quality. 
Various  members  told  of  their  efforts  to 
make  such  salts  without  the  use  of  a  drying 
oven,  and  many  were  their  methods.  The  use 
of  a  w-ater  bath  seemed  to  have  been  most 
successful,  although  Mr.  Bradbury  described 
a  method  of  using  empty  tins  which  he  had 
found  very  satisfactory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  B.  Floyd,  Secretary, 
1S40  You  Street,  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

<> 

CHICAGO  BRANCH. 

The  Chicago  Branch  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  held  its  April 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Pharmacy  on  Tuesday  evening,  .April  16th. 
The  program  of  the  evening  consisted  of  a 
lecture  by  Professor  A.  H.  Clark  on  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  Professor  Clark  dealt  espe- 
cially with  the  historical  development  of  the 
PharmacopcTcia,  tracing  its  progress  from  the 
PharmacoptEia  of  1820  down  to  the  present 
time.  He  pointed  out  the  important  steps  of 
its  development  and  indicated  the  influence 
of  the  gradual  increase  of  interest  displayed 
by  pharmacists  in  the  revision  of  this  work 
from  the  first  Pharmacopoeia,  controlled  en- 
tirely by  physicians  and  revised  by  a  commit- 
tee of  less  than  20  delegates,  down  to  the 
present  revision  controlled  by  pharmacists 
and  with  300  delegates  seated  in  the  conven- 
tion. Professor  Clark's  talk  was  received 
with  much  appreciation  and  President  Wells 
thanked  him  in  behalf  of  the  members  present 
for  his  instructive  lecture.  Copies  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias  from  the  first  Pharmacopoeia 
down  and  various  revisions  were  shown,  also- 
a  tabulation  indicating  development  of  the- 
book  from  the  first  Pharmacopoeia-onward. 
W.  B.  Day,  Secretary. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Branch  was  held  at  the  Boston  City  Club, 
Monday  evening,  April  15.  Members  of  the 
Boston  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  and 
of  the  M.  C.  P.  Alumni  Association  were  in- 
vited to  join  us  at  this  meeting  and  were 
asked  to  bring  physicians  as  voted  at  the  last 
Branch  meeting.  Altogether  there  were  102 
at  the  dinner,  of  which  number  about  forty 
were  physicians. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Nixon  presided  and  in- 
troduced the  speakers. 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  is  Superintendent  of 
the  Propaganda  Department  of  the  B.  A. 
R.  D.,  delivered  a  masterful  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  guests,  most  of  whom  were  phy- 
sicians in  his  propaganda  district  and  who 
have  shown  intense  interest  in  the  fight  for 
honest  medication. 

Mr.  Godding,  President  of  the  parent  body, 
proud  to  see  such  a  magnificent  gathering 
under  the  auspices  of  his  local  branch,  spoke 
on  the  proposed  Fluidglycerates,  Compound 
Antiseptic  Powder  and  Glyconin  Emulsion  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil. 

Since  public  opinion  has  been  aroused 
against  cold-storage  eggs  the  use  of  factory- 
made  and  jobber-handled  egg  emulsions  has 
been  diminishing  until  practically  all  physi- 
cians prescribe  this  elegant  National  Formu- 
lary Glyconin  Emulsion  freshly  made  in 
small  quantities  by  their  local   druggists. 

Mr.  Godding  reported  favorably  on  the 
Fluidglycerates  from  a  pharmaceutical  point 
of  view,  but  it  was  subsequently  voted  that 
we  recommend  that  no  Fluidglycerates  be  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Formulary,  the  doc- 
tors being  especially  emphatic  in  their  de- 
mands that  the  list  of  preparations  be  as 
limited  as  possible,  many  expressing  their 
opinions  that  even  the  official  fluidextracts 
were  in  most  cases  relics  of  the  heroic  medi- 
cation of  bygone  days. 

Dr.  Piper  had  been  asked  to  speak  on  the 
fluidglycerates  and  the  proposed  fifty  per 
cent,  tinctures  from  the  medical  side.  Be- 
coming exceedingly  interested  in  the  subject 
he  had  sent  postals  to  medical  men  of  his  ac- 
quaintance requesting  their  views  and  re- 
ceived no  replies  favorable  to  the  prepara- 
tions, but  a  considerable  number  quite  severe 
in  their  condemnation  of  any  attempt  to  give 
these  lines  official  recognition. 

The    Branch    then    voted    unanimously    to 


recommend  that  these  lines  be  not  admitted 
to  the  next  National  Formulary. 

Mr.  Glover  spoke  about  Liquid  Petrox  and 
its  combinations,  but  as  he  had  not  finished 
his  experiments  he  could  not  give  any  definite 
conclusions. 

Prof.  LaPierre  read  a  paper  embodying  his 
results  from  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
proposed  formula  for  Salicylated  Mixture  of 
Iron  which  has  given  no  end  of  trouble  to 
those  who  have  tried  to  prepare  it.  The  fol- 
lowing formula  he  devised  which  contains 
the  same  proportion  of  Iron  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  in  Dr.  Cohen's  original  formula  but 
which  offers  no  difficulty  in  dispensing. 

Sodium  Salicylate  125  gm. 

Iron  and  Ammonium  Citrate. .  .  36  gm. 

Oil  of  Betula 4  cc. 

Glycerin    175  cc. 

Water  to  make 1000  cc. 

Dissolve  the  Sodium  Salicylate  in  500  cc.  of 
Water,  mix  with  the  Glycerin,  add  the  Iron 
and  Ammonium  Citrate  previously  dissolved 
in  250  cc.  of  Water,  then  the  Oil  of  Betula 
and  Water  sufficient  to  make  1000  cc.  Mix 
and  filter  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Ackerman  reported  on  some  Fluid- 
glycerates and  on  Syrup  of  Iron  Citrochloride 
and  Syrup  Protochloride.  No  pharmaceu- 
tical difficulties  were  apparent  in  these. 

In  the  Eighth  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  two 
flavoring  tinctures,  those  of  Sweet  Orange 
Peel  and  Lemon  Peel,  were  introduced,  but 
the  experience  of  the  members  has  been  that 
both  are  extremely  unstable,  and  to  be  at  all 
suitable  must  be  made  from  fresh  fruit,  tak- 
ing the  utmost  care  in  rejecting  the  white 
portion  of  the  underlying  peel,  and  even  then 
must  be  used  at  once.  In  view  of  this  it  was 
voted  to  recommend  that  the  Spirits  made 
from  the  volatile  oils  be  again  made  official 
and  that  these  tinctures  be  dropped. 

Another  official  article  which  has  caused 
trouble  because  of  its  poor  keeping  qualities 
is  Ointment  of  Rose  Water.  Most  of  the 
commercial  Cold  Creams  have  a  petrolatum 
base  and  keep  indefinitely.  No  physician 
present  knew  of  any  therapeutic  advantage  of 
Almond  Oil  over  Liquid  White  Petrolatum, 
and  it  was  voted  to  recommend  that  the  lat- 
ter be  substituted  for  the  Expressed  Oil  of 
Almond  in  this  formula  in  the  U.  S.  P. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Conven- 
tion Entertainment  Committee,  of  which  J. 
F.  Finneran  was  Chairman,  for  the  money 
which  was  given  the  Branch,  it  being  the  re- 
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mainder  from  the  entertainment  fund  after 
all  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the  1911 
Convention.  R.  Albro  Newton, 

Secretary. 


All  changes  of  address  of  members  should 
be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  promptly. 

The  Association  will  not  be  responsible  for 
non-delivery  of  the  Annual  Volume  or  Year 
Book,  or  of  the  Journal  unless  notice  of 
change  of  address  is  received  before  ship- 
ment or  mailing. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should 
be  given,  thus : 

Henry  Milton, 
From  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Titles  or  degrees  to  be  used  in  publications 
or  in  the  official  records  should  be  given,  and 
names  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written. 

<> 
W.  M.  Fox, 

From  1492  Cedar  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

To  9702  Cedar  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Sgt.  Nels  Casmussen, 

From  U.  S.  H.  C,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

To  Ft.  Wint,  Grande  Island,  P.  I. 
Earl  C.  Ralya, 

From  229  E.  Lake  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wasii. 

To  Metrop.  Pharm.,  4th  and  Union,  Seattle, 
Wash. 
Herman  J.  Weber.  Sgt.  H.  C.  U.  S.  A., 

From  Ludlow  Barracks,  Mind,  P.  L 

To  Honolulu,  H.  I. 
Alonzo  F.  Wood,  Jr., 

From  2  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

To  519  Campbell  St.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 
Waldemar  B.  Philip, 

From  Box  272,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

To  1410  Fruitvale  Ave.,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


Albert  Schneider, 

From    Calif    Coll.    Pharm.,    San   Francisco, 

Cal. 
To  723  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wm.  H.  Saunders, 

From  Deer  Isle,  Maine. 

To  93  Rice  St.,  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Theo.  F.  Meyer, 

From  4th  and  Clark  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

To  4930  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Louis  Rubexsteix, 

From  708  Second  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

To  218  Cherry  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Joseph  C.  Roberts, 

From  16  Woodland  Ace.,  Arlington,  Md. 

To  24  Woodland  Ave.,  Arlington,  Md. 
Oscar  E.  Ouelette, 

From  32  W.  Adams  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

To  1173  Hamilton  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Manuel  Zamora, 

From  1G2  Sebastian  St., Guiapo,  Manila,  P.I. 

To  S.  Sebastian,  917,  Manila,  Guiapo,   P.  I. 
Chas.  W.  Patterson, 

From  87  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

To  6539  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Otto  E.  Muhlhax, 

From  111  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

To  10500  Cedar  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Franklin  B.  Duntley, 

From  Walter  Reed  Gen.   Hosp.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

To  3  Co.  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Ft.  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y. 
David  V.  Whitney, 

From  3226  E.  11th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

To  4342  Campbell  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Joseph  B.  Welsh, 

From  2035  Broadway,  Paducah,  Ky. 

To  care  Lax  Fos  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky. 
Wm.  Hamilton  Lamont, 

From  11  S.  4th  St.,  care  Eli   Lilly  &  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

To  5728  Julian  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Robert  G.  Eccles, 

From  191  Dean  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 

To  681  10th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
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A    CAREFUL    STUDY 


of  our  price  list  will  show  you 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
your  pharmaceutical  require- 
ments are  subject  to  40  per  cent 
discount  without  contract  obli- 
gation, through  your  jobber.  Net 
prices  to  all  retailers  on  articles 
in  Part  II.,  which  is  relatively 
small,  are  on  the  same  net  basis 
as  commonly  given  by  competi- 
tors to  their  preferred  customers 
who  are  under  contract  to  buy  a 
given  quantity  direct  within  a 
specified  time. 

IN  VIEW  OF  THESE  FACTS 

does  it  seem  wise  to  obligate 
yourself  to  buy  a  large  amount  of 
pharmaceuticals  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  within  a  definite 
period  when  such  low  and  lib- 
eral terms  can  be  secured  at  any 
time  through  your  jobber  by 
specifying  Lilly? 

COMPARE  PRICE  LISTS 

gTUDY  your  past  purchases 
and  see  if  Lilly  specifications 
through  your  jobber  will  not  help 
you  to  keep  better  stock,  lower 
your  liabilities  and  give  you 
more  cash  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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NEW  FOURTH   EDITION 


A 

Text -book  of  Botany 
and  Pharmacognosy 

By  HENRY  KRAEMER,  Ph.B,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy,  and  Director  of  the  Microscopical 
Laboratory  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 

This  valuable  work  will  enable  the  pharmacist  to  identify  and 
pronounce  upon  the  quality  of  the  vegetable  drugs  and  other  vegeta- 
ble products  which  he  handles,  and  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  new  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

As  a  reference  book  for  pharmacists  and  as  a  hand-book  for  food 
and  drug  analysts,  this  volume  will  prove  invaluable, 

A  most  important  feature,  particularly  in  view  of  the  new  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  is  the  part  on  powdered  vegetable  drugs  and 
foods — over  two  hundred  of  these  being  described  and  illustrated, 
accompanied  by  a  key  for  their  identification. 

Chapters  on  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  and  microscopic 
technique  will  also  prove  of  importance. 

Part  one  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  distinct  charac- 
ters of  the  main  groups  of  plants.  Part  two  to  the  crude  drugs  offi- 
cial in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  including  the  non-official 
drugs,  and  to  the  subject  of  powdered  drugs  and  foods.  Part  three 
gives  various  classes  of  reagents  with  the  technique  involved^in  the 
sectioning  and  mounting  of  specimens. 


Octavo— 888  pages-  344  plates     2,000  figures 
Cloth,  $5.00— Fourth  Edition 
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*  OFFICIAL  ROSTER  FOR  1911-1912. 
GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

President— John  G.  Godding,  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Honorary  Presidejtt— Henry  Biroth,  130  Vermont  St.,  Blue  Island,  111. 

First  Vice  President— Wilhelu  Bodemann,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President— CnARLES  M.  Ford,  1236  Ogden  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Third  Vice  President— Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Treasurer— Henry  M.  Whelpley,  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Journal— Jaues  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio.  _ 

Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy— C.  Lewis  Diehl,  932  Cherokee  Road,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Local  Secretary — Charles  M.  Ford,  Denver,  Col. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  1911-1912. 

Chairman— EvGENE  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Vice  Chairman— J AUES  M.  Good,  2601  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary— Joseph  W.  England,  415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  1911-1912. 
(Elected  by  the  Association.) 

Oscar  Oldberg,  Chicago,  111 Term  expires  1912 

Charles  E.  Caspari,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1912 

George  M.  Beringer,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1912 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio,  O Term  expires  1913 

J.  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1913 

H.  H.  Rusby,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

E.  G.  Eberle,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1914 

George  F.  Payne,  Atlanta,  Ga Term  expires  1914 

James  M.  Good,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1914 

(Elected  by  Local  Branches.) 

Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Northern  Ohio  Branch,  Cleveland Term  expires  1911 

E.  H.  LaPierre,  New  England  Branch,  Cambridge,  Mass Term  expires  1912 

John  B.  Thomas,  Baltimore  Branch,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

F.  J.  Wulling,  Northwestern  Branch,  Minneapolis Term  expires  1912 

William  R.  White,  Nashville  Branch.Nashville Term  expires  1912 

Ambrose  Hunsberger,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1912 

J.  A.  Koch,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1914 

Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans  Branch,  New  Orleans Term  expires  1914 

John  A.  Martin,  Denver  Branch,  Denver Term  expires  1914 

Henry  B.  Floyd,  City  of  Washington  Branch,  Washington  D.  C Term  expires  1914 

Thomas  D.  McElhenie,  New  York  Branch Term  expires  1915 

Albert  H.  Clark,  Chicago  Branch Term  expires  1915 

(Members  Ex-Officio.) 

The  President,  Vice  Presidents.  General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Reporter  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy,  Secretary  of  the  Council,  Local  Secretary,  Historian,  and  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Sections. 
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J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman.  E.  H.  LaPierre. 
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James  H.  Beal. 
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Otto  F.  Claus,  Chairman.  Solomon  Boehm. 

Francis  Hemm. 
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(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 
James  H.  Beal.  Thomas  P.  Cook. 

E.  G.  Eberle.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE   ON    MEMBERSHIP. 

John  C.  Wallace.  Lewis  C.  Hopp. 

Charles  M.  Ford.  William  O.  Richtmann. 

Otto  Raubenheimer.  Charles  E.  Caspar:. 

William  R.  White.  J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 

COMMITTEE   ON   TRANSPORTATION. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman.  Charles  B.  Whilden. 

WiLHELM    BoDEMANN.  F.   C.   GoDBOLD. 

H.  M.  Whelpley.  W.  S.  Elkins,  Jr. 

Charles  G.  Merrell.  W.  A.  Hover. 

F.  J.  Wulling.  C.  Herbert  Packard. 
Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.  L.  C.  Hopp. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 

(Elected  by  the  several  Sections.) 

SECTION    ON   SCIENTIFIC   PAPERS. 

Chairman — W.   O.    Richtmann,   Satsuma    Heights,  Fla. 

^^cr^ /a  ry— Charles  H.  La  Wall,  39  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Associate — F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SECTION   ON    EDUCATION   AND   LEGISLATION. 

Chairman — John  C.  Wallace,  61  E.  Washington  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Secretary — Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City,  la. 

1H.  D.  Kniseley,  Checotah,  Okla. 
Philip  Asher,  1606  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
L.  D.  Havenhill,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

SECTION  ON   PRACTICAL  PHARMACY  AND   DISPENSING 

Chairman — P.  Henry  Utech,  209  Chestnut  St.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Secretary — J.  Leon  Lascoff,  Lexington  and  83d  St.,  New  York. 
Associate — W.  H.  Glover,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

SECTION  ON  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS. 

Chairman — Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Secretary — R.  W.  Ramsaur,  Palatka,  Fla. 

[  B.  E.  Pritchard,  1211  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Associates  \  Louis  Berger,  470  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 

[  Frank  H.  Carter,  776  Massachusetts,  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SECTION   ON    HISTORICAL   PHARMACY. 

Chairman — Otto  Raubenheimer,  \?A\  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Secretary — Caswell  A.  Mayo,  62  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 
Historian — Edward  Kremers,  Madison,  Wis. 
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officers  of  the  local  branches,  1911-1913-. 

(The  General  Secretary  should  have  prompt  notice  of  corrections  and  changes.) 

CHICAGO   BRANCH, 

President — J.  H.  Wells.  Second  Vice  President — William  Gray. 

First  Vice  President — S.  K.  Saas.  Third  Vice  President — Mrs.  M.  M.  Gray. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.    B.    Day. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Practical  Pharmacy — J.  A.  Becker.  Publicity — Otto  Eruder. 

Medical  Relations — Bernard  Fantus.     •  Legislation — J.  P.  Crowley. 

Council  Representative — A.  H.  Clark. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRANCH. 

President — L.  C.  Hopp.  Vice  President — W.  T.  Hankey. 

Secretary-Treasurer — T.  Bernard  Tanner. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

President — F.  E.  Stewart.  Treasurer — William  McIntyre. 

First  Vice  President — Samuel  C.  Henry.  Secretary — Ambrose  Hunsberger. 

Second  Vice  President — E.  Fullerton  Cook.      Council  Representative — Robert  C.  Cadmus. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Practical  Pharmacy — Paul  L.  McConomy.  Professional  Relations — Frank  E.  Morgan. 

Membership — Otto  Kraus. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

(Scientific  Section.) 
President — C.  H.  Kimberly.  Secretary — F.  P.  Stroup. 

PITTSBURG   BRANCH. 

President — Andrew  Campbell.  Third  Vice  President — Leonard  K.  Darbaker. 

First  Vice  President — Louis  Saalbach.  Secretary — B.  E.  Pritchard. 

Second  Vice  President — Peter  G.  Walter.         Treasurer — P.  Henry  Utech. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership — Charles  E.  Willetts.  Medical  Relations — George  W.  Kutscher. 

Practice — Frederick  J.  Blumenschein.  Education  and  Legislation — James  H.  Beal. 

CITY    OF   WASHINGTON    BRANCH. 

President — Lewis  Flemer.  Secretary  and  Council  Member — Henry  B. 

First  Vice  President — Lyman  F.  Kebler.  Floyd. 

Second  V.  P. — Henry  E.  Kalusowski.  Treasurer — Wymond  H.  Bradbury. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership — Herbert  C.  Easterday  Medical  Relations — Frank  C.  Henry. 

Legislation — Williard  S.  Richardson.  Scientific  Communications — Rodney  H.  True. 

Publicity — Martin  J.  Wilbert. 

NEW   ENGLAND   BRANCH. 

President — Charles  F.  Nixon.  Vice  President — Albert  W.  Meserve. 

Secretary-Treasurer — R.  Albro  Newton. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Professional  Relations — Frank  F.  Ernst.  Membership — William  H.  Glover. 

BALTIMORE   BRANCH. 

President — E.  F.  Kelly.  Vice  President — W.  M.  FoucH. 

Secretary-Treasurer — E.   W.   Hodson. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership— R.  A.  B.  Dunning.  Science  and  Practice— R.  P.  Hynson. 

Professional  Relations— 'i .  F.  Hancock  Education  and  Legislation — J.   E.  Hancock. 

DENVER  BRANCH. 

President— }o-B.'s  Best  Second  Vice  President— C.  H.  Skinner 

First  Vice  President— L.  B.  Bridaham.  Secretary-Treasurer— ¥ .  W.  Nitardy 
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NEW  YORK  BRANCH. 

President — Geo.  C.  Diekman.  Vice  President — C.  D.  Bigelow. 

Treasurer — Joseph  Weinstein.  Secretary — Hugh  Craig. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Progress  of  Phartnacy — Otto  Raubenheimer.       Profession!  Relations — J.  Leon  Lascoff. 
Education  and  Legislation — Thos.  P.  Cook.         Membership — Caswell  A.  Mayo. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

COMMITTEE  ON    U.  S.  P. 

H.  A.  B.  Dunning Term  expires  1912  L.  D.  Havenhill,  C/u«... Term  expires  1917 

Charles  E.  Caspar: Term  expires  1913  L.  F.  Kebler Term  expires  1918 

A.  B.  Lyons Term  expires  1914  Harvey  A.  Sell Term  expires  1919 

William    Mittelbach Term  expires  1915  E.   Fullerton  Cook Term  expires  1920 

Reid  Hunt Term  expires  1916  E.  H.  LaPierre Term  expires  1921 

BOARD   OF  CANVASSERS. 

William  A.  Frost,  Chairman. St.  Paul,  Minn.      Truman  Griffen Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Albert  D.  Thompson Minneapolis,  Minn. 

COMMITTEE  ON   UNOFFICIAL  STANDARDS. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

Henry  Kraemer,  424  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1912 

Eustace  H.  Gane,  91  Fulton  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

B.  L.  Murray,  Care  Merck  &  Co.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

W.  A.  Puckner,  535  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago Term  expires  1912 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn Term  expires  1913 

George  D.  Rosengarten,  P.  O.  Box  1625,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1913 

Charles  E.  Vanderkleed,  200  1st  Ave.,  Collingswood.  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

M.  L  Wilbert,  728  20th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  1913 

George  M.  Beringer,  (Chairman),  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

H.  H.  RusBY,  776  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis Term  expires  1914 

John  M.  Francis,  240  Seyburn  Ave.,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

J.  A.  Koch,  Bluff  and  Pride  Sts.,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1915 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  114  William  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1915 

L.  D.  Havenhill,  Lawrence,  Kan Term  expires  1915 

E.  L.  Newcomb,  527  5th  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis Term  expires  1915 

COMMITTEE   ON    THE    NATIONAL    FORMULARY. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Chairman Louisville,  Ky.  H.  A.  B.  Dunning Baltimore,  Md. 

Clyde  M.  Snow Chicago,  111.  Samuel  L.  Hilton Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  B.  Stevens Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Chas.  H.  La  Wall Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Geo.  M.  Beringer Camden,  N.  J. 

Leonard  A.  Seltzer Detroit,  Mich.  M.  I.  Wilbert Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  V.  Arny New  York  W.  L.  Scoville Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  Fullerton  Cook Philadelphia,  Pa.  William  A.  Hall Detroit,  Mich. 

Adam  Wirth New  Orleans,  La. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SYLLABUS. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  6  E.  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

E.  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1913 

Harry  B.  Mason,  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

George  M.  Beringer,  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1915 

William  B.  Day,  Michigan  Blvd.,  and  12th  St.,  Chicago Term  expires  1916 

Willis  B.  Gregory,  530  Main  St.,  Buffalo Term  expires  1917 

Henry  L.  Taylor,  2  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y Term  expires  1918 

COMMITTEE  ON  TIME   AND   PLACE   OF   NEXT   MEETING. 
(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

J.  O.   BuRGE,  Chairman Nashville      F.  C.  Godbold New  Orleans 

George  B.  Kauffman Columbus,  O.      Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

J.  C.  Burton Stroud,  Okla. 
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committee  on  national  legislation. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

W.  S.  Richardson,  C/im.  .Washington,  D.  C.      F.  A.  Hubbard Boston,  Mass. 

John  C.  Wallace New  Castle,  Pa.      E.  G.  Eberle Dallas,  Tex. 

Christopher  Koch Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

ON   STATUS  OF   PHARMACISTS   IN   GOVERNMENT  SERVICE. 

George  F.  Payne,  Chairman Atlanta     W.  R.  White Nashville 

H.  H.  Rusby Newark      W.  B.  Day Chicago 

Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn 

WILLIAM   PROCTER  MEMORIAL   FUND. 

J.  F.  Hancock,  Chairman Baltimore  F.  C.  Ryan Detroit 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr Baltimore  Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

A.  R.  L.  Dohme Baltimore  Parker  C.  Cook Baltimore 

B.  F.  Fairchild New  York  J.  K.  Lilly Indianapolis 

Caswell  A.  Mayo New  York  H.  S.  Wellcome London,  Eng. 

E.  G.  Eberle Dallas      George  Merrell Cincinnati 

J.  L.  Lengfeld San  Francisco      Jose  P.  Alacan Havana,  Cuba 

C.  M.  Ford Denver      William  B.  Day Chicago 

Clement  B.  Lowe Philadelphia      E.  L.  Patch Boston 

Henry  Kraemer Philadelphia      Lewis  C.  Hopp Cleveland 

ON  REVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

J.  W.  England,  Chairman Philadelphia      J.  H.  Beal Scio 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

J.  C.  Wallace New  Castle,  Pa. 

ON   PATENTS  AND  TRADE   MARKS. 

F.  E.  Stewart,  Chairman Philadelphia      Solomon  Boeh  m St.  Louis 

S.  L.  Hilton Washington,  D.  C.      L.  G.  Blakeslee St.  Louis 

L.  W.  Griffin Boston 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE   ON    PHARMACEUTICAL   NOMENCLATURE. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman New  York      H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis 

Joseph  P.  Remington Philadelphia      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

E.  O.  Engstrom Pittsfield 

ON   DRUG  REFORM. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  Chairman Lawrence,  Kan.      Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

E.  V.  Howell Chapel  Hill 

ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

George  C.  Diekman,  Chairman. .  .New  York      C.  W.  Johnson Seattle 

A.   H.   Clark Chicago      Philip  Asher New  Orleans 

George  A.  Gorgas Harrisburg 

DELEGATES  TO  A.   M.  A.  SECTION   ON   PHARMACOLOGY. 

J.  P.  Remington,  Chairman Philadelphia      L.  F.  Kebler Washington,  D,  C. 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis      G.   M.   Beringer Camden 

J.  H.  Beal Scio      Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn 

H.  H.  Rusby Newark,  N.  J.      Theo.  J.  Bradley Albany 

I.  V.  S.  Stanislaus Philadelphia      George  E.   Norton Cambridge 

DELEGATES  TO  N.  W.  D.  A. 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  Chairman New  York      Theo.  F.  Meyer St.  Louis 

Fred  L.  Carter Boston,  Mass.      Howard  Brewer Worcester,  Mass. 

J.  H.  Beal Scio,  O. 

ON   PHYSIOLOGICAL  TESTING. 

E.  M.  Houghton,  Chairman 130  Longfellow  Ave.,  Detroit 

H.  C.  Wood,  Jr 434  S.  44th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Charles  R.  Eckler 432  E.  St.  Clair  St.,  Indianapolis 

W.  A.  Pearson 35  Poplar  St.,  Philadelphia 

WILL^^M  Worth  Hale 1495  Newton  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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COMMITTEE  ON   EDITING  RULES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Chairman New  York      Harry   B.   Mason Detroit 

Ezra  J.  Kennedy New  York      Hugo  Kantrowitz New  York 

COMMITTEE  ON   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PHARMACY. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Jos.  P.  Remington,  C/joiVman. .  .Philadelphia      Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

Eugene  G.  Eberle Dallas,  Tex. 

COMMITTEE  ON   ORGANIZATION   OF   LOCAL  BRANCHES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chmn. .  .Cincinnati      Joseph   Lengfeld San  Francisco 

Geo.  B.  Kauffman Columbus,  O.      Otto  Claus St.  Louis 

Charles  W.  Johnson Seattle 

GENERAL  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE,  1911-1912. 
William  B.  Day,  Chairman,  74  East  12th  St..  Chicago. 

Ala.— W.  E.  Bingham,  Tuscaloosa.  Me.— Alfred  P.  Cook,  Portland. 

James  C.  VanAntwerp,  Mobile.  M.  L.  Porter,  Danforth. 

Ariz.-HARRY  Brisley,  Prescott.  C.  H.  Davis,  Bangor. 

R.  P.  H.  Roziene,  Phoenix.  '  Md.— H.  A.  B.  Dunning,  Baltimore. 

A   1       Tir   T     T->  Tjr  T,-       T51   cc  EvANDER  F.  Kelly,  Baltimore. 

Ark.-W.  L.  DeWoody,  Pine  Bluff.  ^   L.  Meredith,  Hagerstown. 

F.  Schachleiter,  Hot  Springs.  ' 

Miss  M.  A.  Fein,  Little  Rock.  Mass.— C.  Herbert  Packard,  Boston. 
^  ,.r      A             c                    c       T?        •  E.  H.  LaPierre,  Cambridge. 

Calif.-ALBERT  Schneider    San  Francisco.  j^^^^  p   ^^^^^^   Worcester. 

Charles  B.Whilden,  San  Francisco  William  H.  Glover,  Lawrence. 

George  H.  P.  Lichthardt,  Sacramento. 

Thomas  W.  Jones,  Los  Angeles.  Mich.— William  A.  Hall,  Detroit. 

J.  G.  Munson,  San  Jose.  Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  Detroit. 

^  ,        (,   T    T>  T^  J.  O.  Schlotterbeck,  Ann  Arbor. 

^°i°~^irKT  ^^^''^'"'t?^"''^'"-  W.  C.  Kirchgessner,  Grand  Rapids. 

Fred  W.  Nitardy,  Denver. 

E.  L.  Scholtz,  Denver.  Minn.— F.  J.  Wulling,  Minneapohs. 

Conn.— Charles  A.  Rapelye,  Hartford.  Albert  D.  Thompson,  Minneapolis. 

John  B.  Ebbs,  Waterbury.  W.  A.  Frost,  St.  Paul. 

T^  ^     -inT  c  -T,  \XT    I.-     *  Charles  T.  Heller,  St.  Paul. 

D.  C. — W.  S.  Richardson,  Washington. 

M.  L  Wilbert,  Washington.  Miss.— Oscar  W.  Bethea,  Meridian. 

A.  S.  Cody,  Osyka. 
Del. — H.  K.  Watson,  Wilmington.  .,       ..   ,,   ,,,  c^   t 

E.  A.  Truitt,  Middleton.  Ma-H.  M.  Whelpley   St.  Louis. 

Otto  H.  Claus,  St.  Louis. 
Fla. — J.  M.  Dixon,  Jacksonville.  W.  Mittlebach,  Booneville. 

Ernest  Berger,  Tampa.  Charles  E.  Zinn,  Kansas  City. 

Ga.— William  S.  Elkins,  Atlanta.  J-  G.  Wirthmann,  Kansas  City. 

Max  Morris,  Macon.  Mont. — Howard  Rockefeller,  Butte. 
Ida.— Clarence  O.  Ballou,  Boise.  Lee  Warren,  Billings. 

H.  M.  Skeels,  Twin  Falls.  Neb. — Charles  R.  Sherman,  Omaha. 
III.— C.  H.  Avery,  Chicago.  Autumn  V.  Pease,  Fairbury. 

George  W.  Sohrbeck,  Moline.  N.  H. — William  D.  Grace,  Portsmouth. 

Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Chicago.  Herbert  E.  Rice,  Nashua. 

W.  B.  Day,  Chicago.  j^  J.-George  M.  Beringer,  Camden. 
I"d.-FRANK  H.  Carter,  Indianapohs.  Charles  Holzhauer,  Newark. 

w^ij"^''^''"'  ^"dianapolis.  j^   ^   Jordan,  Bridgeton. 

W.  H.  Rudder,  Salem.  "^  ^.       ..    .    ^. 

F.  W.  Meissner,  Jr.,  La  Porte.  N.  Y.— George  C.  Deikman,  New  York  City. 
T           ,,r           T  T              T         r".  Joseph  Weinstein,  New  York  City. 
lowa-WiLBER  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City.  Caswell  A.  Mayo,  New  York  City. 

G.  Scherling,  Sioux  City.  ^y   (^  Alpers,  New  York  City. 
Kan. — Lucius  E.  Sayre,  Lawrence.  Otto  Raubenheimer,  Brooklyn. 

Mathias  Noll,  Atchison.  Albert  M.  Roehrig,  Buffalo. 

Ky.— John  W.  Gayle,  Frankfort.  Warren  L.  Bradt,  Albany. 

C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Louisville.  N.  C. — E.  V.  Zoeller,  Tarboro. 
La.-FABius  C.  GoDBOLD,  New  Orleans.  E.  V.  Howell,  Chapel  Hill. 

M.  T.  Breslin,  New  Orleans.  N.  D.— H.  L  Haussmen,  Grafton. 

Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans.  W.  S.  Parker,  Lisbon. 
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New  Mexico — B.  C.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque. 
Ohio— Lewis  C.  Hop?,  Cleveland. 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio. 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Cincinnati. 

George  B.  Kauffman,  Columbus. 
Okla. — FoRESS  B.  Lillie,  Guthrie. 

H.  D.  Kniseley,  Checotah. 
Ore. — John  A.  Laue,  Portland. 

G.  C.  Blakeley,  The  Dalles. 
Pa. — Joseph  W.  England,  Philadelphia. 

W.  L.  Cliffe,  Philadelphia. 

W.  McIntyre,  Philadelphia. 

E.  FuLLERTON  CooK,  Philadelphia. 

Julius  A.  Koch,  Pittsburg. 
R,  I. — W.  O.  Blanding,  Providence. 

James  O'Hare,  Providence. 
S.  D. — Irwin  A.  Keith,  Lake  Preston. 

E.  C.  Bent,  Dell  Rapids. 
Tenn.— John  T.  McGill,  Nashville. 

William  R.  White,  Nashville. 

F.  W.  Mayo,  Memphis. 
Tex. — Jacob  Schrodt,  Dallas. 

Robert  H.  Walker,  Gonzales. 
R.  H.  Needham,  Fort  Worth. 
Utah — F.  A.  Druehl,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Otto  R.  Peters,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vt.— E.  W.  Oilman,  Marshfield. 
W.  E.  Terrill,  Montpelier. 
W.  H.  Zottman,  Burlington.     . 

Va. — Charles  B.  Fleet,  Lynchburg. 
T.  A.  Miller,  Richmond. 


Wash. — C.  W.  Johnson,  Seattle. 
Cornelius  Osseward,  Seattle. 
P.  Jensen,  Tacoma. 

W.  Va. — John  Coleman,  Wheeling, 
George  O.  Young,  Buckhannon. 

Wis. — Edward  Williams,  Madison. 
Edward  Hebbard,  La  Crosse. 
Henry  Z.  Ruenzel,  Milwaukee. 

Wyo. — Arthur  Neville,  Fort  Mackenzie. 

Hawaiian  Islands — 
Samuel  Louis  Rumsey,  Honolulu. 

Province  of  Manitoba — 
H.  E.  J.  Bletcher,  Winnipeg. 

Province  of  New  Brunswick — 
M.  V.  Paddock,  St.  John. 

Province  of  Nova  Scotia — 
F.  C.  Stimson,  Halifax. 

Province  of  Ontario — 
C.  F.  Heebner,  Toronto. 

Province  of  Quebec — 
J.  E.  Morrison,  Montreal. 

Cuba — Jose  Guillermo  Diaz,  Havana. 
Jose  P.  Alacan,  Havana. 

Alaska — Guy  L.  Smith,  Douglas. 

Philippine  Islands — 
Newton  C.  Comfort,  Manila. 

Porto  Rico — Fred  C.  Baum,  San  Juan. 


WHAT  SOME  OLD  MEN  HAVE  DONE. 

Socrates,  when  his  hair  whitened  with  the  snow  of  age,  learned  to  play  on 
instruments  of  music.  Cato,  at  fourscore,  began  his  study  of  Greek,  and  the 
same  age  saw  Plutarch  beginning  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  boy,  his  first  lessons 
in  Latin.  The  Character  of  Man,  Theophrastus'  greatest  work,  was  begun  on  his 
ninetieth  birthday.  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  was  the  work  of  the  poet's  de- 
clining years.  Ronsard,  the  father  of  French  poetry,  whose  sonnets  even  trans- 
lation cannot  destroy,  did  not  develop  his  poetic  faculty  until  nearly  fifty.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  at  this  age  had  just  taken  his  really  first  steps  of  importance  in 
philosophic  pursuits.  Arnauld,  the  theologian  and  sage,  translated  Josephus  in 
his  eightieth  year.  Wincklemann,  one  of  the  most  famous  writers  on  classic 
antiquities,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  lived  in  obscurity  and  ignorance 
until  the  prime  of  life.  Hobbes,  the  English  philosopher,  published  his  version 
of  the  Odyssey  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and  his  Iliad  one  year  later.  Chevreul, 
the  great  French  scientist,  whose  untiring  labors  in  the  realm  of  color  have  so 
enriched  the  world,  was  busy,  keen  and  active  when  Death  called  him,  at  the 
age  of  103. — William  George  Jordan. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION. — Drug  stores  (snaps)  for  sale  and  trade  in  48  states.  Drug 
stores  handled.  Drug  jobs  in  48  states.  Medical  practices  furnished  and  handled.  Phy- 
sicians furnished.  Established  1904.  Strictly  reliable.  Gilt  edge  references.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.     F.  V.  KNIEST,  R.  P.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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lAIHEN    a   General    lines   up  his  troops  for    review,  he   counts    their    QUALITY 

as   well   as   their   number.     Our   N.  Y.  Q.  list   of  medicinal   chemicals  is  not 

a  particularly  long  one,  but  each  item  on  it  speaks  QUALITY — both  as   its   own 

individual    characteristic    and    as    the    underlying    principle   of    our    entire    output. 

/NEW  YORK  QUI/NI/NE  A/ND  CHEMICAL  WORKS, m 


R.  HILLIER'S  SON  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  AND  DRUG  MILLERS 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of 

Crude,  Ground  and  Powdered  Drugs 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

IV e    make    a    specialty    of    EXTRA    FINE    POWDERS    for    tablet 

manufacturers. 


NON-BREAKABLE 

ALL  PLATE  GLASS  SHOW  CASES  ARE  HERMETICALLY  SEALED 

Eliminate  repairs — expense — soiled  goods — shabby  appearance. 

Afford  most  efficient  display  — thorough  protection— everlasting  service. 

SAVES   50  PER    CENT    ON    INSURANCE 

Same  construction  used  in  wall  cases — Rx   partitions^ — wherever  else  valuable   space 
can  be  utilized  for  display.     Let  us  show  you. 

THE  CLEVELAND  STORE  FIXTURE  CO. 

CLEVELAND     K  Century  Experience~OHIO 
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The 

Merrell 

Idea 


Keep  up  the  Quality 
Keep  down  the  Price 


To  specify  Merrell  on  your  orders  is  to 
grasp  opportunity  by  the  liand  and  profit  by 
the  Quality  and  Price  Selling  Plan  introduced 
by  the  Merrell  Company  in  1912. 

This  pharmacal  evolution  means  better 
values,  increased  profits,  and  improved  busi= 
ness  conditions  for  the  retail  druggist. 

We  cannot  tell  you  all  about  it  here, 
but  if  you  examine  our  catalogue  and  com- 
pare our  prices,  you  will  not  miss  an  oppor= 
tunity  to  specify  Merrell  and  insist  on  getting 
this  high=class  line  at  a  saving  of  ten  percent. 

The  Wm.  S.  Merrell  Chemical  Company, 
CINCINNATI. 

^  Have  you  our  1912  Price  Current 
If   not,    mail    this  coupon   to   secure  a 
copy    and    full     explanation    of    our 
Selling  Plan. 
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OUR  SPECIALTY 


QUALITY  AND  PRICE 


^  It  is  simply  impossible  to  buy  better  Fire 
Insurance.  We  offer  the  very  best.  Reliability, 
safety  and  honesty  are  the  foundation  of  our 
busmess. 

^  [Our  price  is  right.  We  save  you  23  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 

^  A  druggist  who  does  not  carry  at  least  a  part  of  his 
insurance  with  us,  is  making  a  mistake.  Write,  and  we 
will  prove  it  to  you.  We  are  drug  store  insurance  spec- 
ialists. A  Capital  Stock  not  a  Mutual  Company.  Our 
Surplus  for  policyholders  is  nearly  $300,000.00.  We 
have  representatives  in  31  states,  and  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  31  State  Insurance  Departments.  We  write 
insurance  only  on  the  property  of  retail  druggists  and  only 
in  fire  protected  towns. 


ADDRESS 


Ebt  Kmmtmx  irnggtBts  Ifivt  3lus.  Qln. 

1215-1216  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATION  OF  PHARMACISTS. 

DR.  \\'ALTER  A.  BASTEDO,  Professor  of  Pharmacolog}-  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  the  joint  meeting  in  1910  of  the  New  York 
Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  Medical  Society  of  the  county  of  New  York, 
proposed  that  pharmacists  should  be  professionally  as  well  as  legally  certified,  just 
as  the  better  grades  of  milk  are  distinguished  from  those  which  barely  meet  legal 
requirements  by  being  especially  "certified." 

Otto  Raubenheimer  took  up  and  expanded  this  idea  in  his  address  as  Chairman 
of  the  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing,  at  the  Richmond  meeting 
in  1910,  and  upon  this  address  the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred  reported 
as  follows : 

"The  unique  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bastedo  regarding  the  certification  of  phar- 
macists, to  which  our  chairman  has  called  attention,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  action,  and  suggestion  is  made  that  a  special  committee  be  estab- 
lished by  the^  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing  to  consider  the 
subject  and  report  on  the  same  at  the  next  annual  meeting." 

Unfortunately,  this  important  question  was  permitted  to  remain  dormant 
until  the  joint  meeting  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  !Medical 
Society  of  the  county  of  New  York  on  May  7,  of  the  present  year,  when  it  was 
revived  by  ]\Ir.  Raubenheimer  in  his  discussion  of  the  papers  presented.  He  made 
the  point  that  the  prescribing  physician  knows  the  reliable  pharmacists  and 
pharmacies  in  his  own  neighborhood,  but  is  entirely  at  sea  when  called   from 
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home,  and  that  there  should  be  some  method  of  certifying  the  pharmacies  at 
which  physicians  can  have  absolute  confidence  that  their  prescriptions  will  be 
compounded  correctly,  and  with  the  skill  and  care  of  the  properly  trained  phar- 
macist whose  business  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical ethics. 

Following  Mr.  Raubenheimer's  remarks,  Dr.  Jacob  Diner  made  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Bastedo,  and  offered 
a  motion,  which  was  promptly  and  unanimously  adopted,  that  there  be  a  joint 
committee  consisting  of  ten  physicians  from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  New  York,  and  ten  pharmacists  from  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  to  consider  the  matter  and,  if  found  advisable, 
to  report  to  their  respective  societies  the  requirements  for  the  proper  certification 
of  pharmacists  and  pharmacies. 

That  modern  pharmacy  is  somewhat  professional  and  very  largely  commercial 
is  clearly  recognized,  and  the  method  of  harmonizing  and  regulating  these  two 
factors  has  been  a  hackneyed  subject  with  pharmaceutical  essayists  and  editorial 
writers  for  a  number  of  years. 

Some  who  have  not  reckoned  with  existing  conditions,  have  been  inclined  to 
view  with  contempt  all  of  that  portion  of  the  everyday  drug  business  that  does 
not  deal  strictly  with  the  compounding  and  dispensing  of  medicines  and  pre- 
scriptions and  the  furnishing  of  sick-room  requisites,  and  have  proposed  that 
pharmacists  should  proceed  to  abandon  all  other  portions  of  their  business.  In 
like  manner  some  extremists  on  the  other  side  have  inclined  to  the  view  that  the 
pharmacist  should  altogether  divest  himself  of  the  so-called  professional  features 
of  his  calling,  assume  the  position  of  a  dealer  in  general  merchandise,  medical 
and  otherwise,  and  make  use  of  modern  commercial  methods  of  business  exploi- 
tation. 

Still  a  third  class  have  considered  both  existing  conditions  and  professional 
ideals.  They  have  recognized  that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  professional 
pharmacy  for  a  certain  rather  small  proportion  of  those  w'ho  have  been  legally 
registered  to  conduct  drug  stores,  but  that  for  the  larger  proportion  there  is 
not  sufiicient  opportunity  for  sufficient  purely  professional  or  technical  work  to 
afiford  a  livelihood  for  the  would-be  professors  thereof. 

These  have  been  inclined  to  propose  that  pharmacists  who  have  the  inclina- 
tion and  are  properly  situated  should  specialize  along  professional  lines,  and  that 
the  remainder  should  specialize  in  commercial  directions. 

That  this  latter  proposition  is  not  wholly  without  justification  appears  from 
the  tendency  during  the  past  few  years  to  recognize  a  distinction  between  strictly 
prescription  pharmacists  and  general  drug  stores ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  proposi- 
tion by  Dr.  Bastedo  and  the  New  York  Branch  w^ill  prove  to  be  the  thin  edge 
of  the  entering  wedge  that  shall  make  the  cleavage  between  professional  and 
commercial  pharmacy  clear  and  distinct. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  no  more  important  proposition  has  been  brought 
up  for  some  years,  and  it  is  suggested  that  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  give  it 
their  careful  consideration  and  freely  express  their  opinions  through  the  Journal. 

T.  H.  Beal. 
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DIRECT  TITRATION  OF  ACIDS  IN  ALKALOIDAL  SALTS. 


A.   B.    LYONS,    M.   D. 


It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  certain  indicators  for  alkalies  (e.  g.  phenolphthalein) 
are  not  affected  by  most  alkaloids,  so  that  the  combined  acids  of  alkaloidal  salts 
behave  in  titration  almost  as  if  they  were  free  acids.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
attempts  to  determine  such  combined  acids  by  titration  with  volumetric  alkali 
solutions  fail  because  in  a  certain  concentration  the  alkaloids  after  all  show  an 
alkaline  reaction  so  that  the  end  point  of  the  titration  is  not  sharp  enough  for 
an  exact  quantitative  determination. 

I  have  recently  hit  upon  a  little  expedient  by  which  it  is  possible  to  make  such 
a  titration  with  a  pretty  close  approximation  to  exactness  in  the  case  of  many 
alkaloids.  The  indicator  which  has  given  me  the  most  promising  results  is 
methyl  red,  changed  by  alkalies  to  yellow. 

If  0.301  gm.  of  crystallized  morphine  be  dissolved  in  12  cc.  of  decinormal  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  methyl  red  indicator  be  added,  it  will  require  just  10  cc.  of 
N/50  alkali  to  change  the  color  of  the  solution  to  yellow.  If  now  there  be  added 
to  the  solution  10  cc.  of  neutral  chloroform,  and  the  mixture  be  shaken,  the  in- 
dicator will  be  taken  up  by  the  chloroform,  leaving  the  aqueous  solution  color- 
less. If  now  volumetric  alkali  be  added  to  the  mixture,  little  by  little,  shaking 
well  after  each  addition,  no  apparent  change  W'ill  be  produced  until  enough  of 
the  alkali  has  been  added  to  more  than  saturate  the  whole  of  the  combined  acid 
present.  As  soon  as  there  is  excess  the  aqueous  solution  will  appear  yellow  in- 
stead of  colorless  after  shaking.  The  quantity  of  volumetric  alkali  required 
to  produce  this  effect  (in  this  case  50  cc.  N/50)  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
combined  acid,  and  so  of  the  amount  of  alkaloid  present. 

The  effect  of  the  chloroform  must  be  to  withdraw  the  alkaloid  from  the 
aqueous  solution  as  fast  as  it  is  set  free  by  the  alkali. 

This  gives  us  a  new  principle  to  act  upon  in  titrations  of  alkaloidal  salts,  and 
one  which  promises  to  work  out  satisfactorily  in  the  case  of  many  alkaloids. 

When  chloroform  is  used  for  the  solvent  and  methyl  red  for  the  indicator, 
the  end  reaction  is  reasonably  sharp  with  morphine,  quinine  and  strychnine.  It 
is  possible  that  some  other  solvent  might  be  better,  and  that  another  indicator 
may  be  still  better  suited  for  the  titration. 

There  is  a  field  here  for  experimentation  that  may  develop  useful  results.  Of 
course,  the  behavior  of  each  alkaloid  must  be  studied,  since  these  varv  greatly 
in  their  degree  of  alkalinity.  I  have  not  tried  atrophine  sales,  and  should  not 
expect  to  find  that  their  behavior  is  like  that  of  the  salts  of  morphine. 

The  plan  will  enable  us  to  titrate  a  solution  containing  a  mixture  of  alkaloidal 
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and  alkaline  salts,  (e.  g.  chlorides)  without  previously  reporting  the  alkaloid,  giv- 
ing at  least  an  approximate  determination  of  the  vegetable  base.  If  free  acid  is 
present,  this  may  also  be  determined  in  the  same  operation. 


A   PLAN    FOR   DETERMINING   BY   TITRATION    BOTH    ACID    AND 
BASE  IN  BENZOATES  OR  SALICYLATES  OF  THE  ALKALIES. 


A.  B.   LYONS,   M.  D. 


Dissolve  0.25  gm.  of  the  salt  (e.  g.  Sodium  Benzoate)  in  10  cc.  of  distilled 
water  in  a  separator.  Add  25  cc.  of  decinormal  sulphuric  acid.  Shake  out  the 
benzoic  acid  with  four  successive  portions  of  chloroform,  which  must  be  proved 
to  be  free  from  alkalnity  or  acidity.  The  chloroform  must  be  drawn  off  each 
time  into  a  second  separator  in  which  it  is  to  be  shaken  with  20  cc.  of  distilled 
water,  to  wash  out  any  sulphuric  acid  which  may  have  accompanied  the  chloro- 
form. After  washing  thus,  transfer  the  chloroform  to  a  suitable  flask,  in  which 
the  free  acid  is  to  be  titrated  with  N/25  volumetric  alkali  (lime  water  answers 
well),  using  as  indicator  methyl  red.  The  end  point  of  the  titration  is  indicated 
by  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  color  in  the  aqueous  stratum  after  shaking  with 
the  chloroform. 

The  water  in  separator  No.  2  is  to  be  transferred  to  separator  No.  1  and  the 
residual  acid  is  to  be  determined  by  titration  with  N/'25  volumetric  alkali.  This 
excess  deducted  from  the  volumetric  sulphuric  acid  originally  taken,  gives  a 
measure  of  the  benzoic  acid  which  has  been  extracted,  and  consequently  of  the 
base  with  which  that  acid  was  combined. 

Evidently  this  second  titration  is  all  that  is  usually  required,  but  the  first 
serves  as  a  check  on  the  result  obtained. 

The  method  should  be  tried  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  \TII  to 
test  the  question  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  exact  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
more  rapidly  executed  in  practice  on  the  other. 


NOTES  ON  CHEMICAL  TESTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
PHARMACOPCEIA.* 


CARL  E.   SMITH. 


(Continued  from  page  301.) 

AcoNiTiNA. — Requires  26  to  28  parts  of  alcohol  for  solution  ("22  parts."  U.  S. 
P.).  The  melting  point  is  not  a  good  criterion  of  purity,  as  the  alkaloid  decom- 
poses and  melts  at  temperatures  var^'ing  with  the  rate  of  heating.  About  0.2  gm. 
should  leave  no  weighable  residue  on  incineration.  Not  all  solutions  of  aconitine 
are  laevogyrate,  as  B.  L.  Murray  has  pointed  out ;  alcohol-solutions  are  dextro- 
g>'rate,  water-solutions  inactive,  and  benzene-solutions  laevogyrate.  Market 
products  are  variable  in  composition,  frequently  not  responding  to  the  perman- 


♦Analytical  Laboratory  of  Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten  Company. 
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ganate  precipitation  test,  because  of  the  presence  of  amorphous  alkaloids,  which 
may  also  be  detected  by  a  bitter  taste  of  the  weak  solutions. 

Aether. — Determination  of  the  specific  gravity  with  results  varying  not  more 
than  two  units  in  the  fourth  decimal  place,  has  been  described  by  G.  D.  Rosen- 
garten  (Jour.  hid.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  1911,  v.  3,  p.  872)  as  follows:  "A  calibrated 
pyknometer  of  25  cc.  capacity  is  employed.  To  determine  its  volume  the 
pyknometer  is  first  weighed  with  water  at  25°  C,  choosing  a  convenient  mark  on 
the  stem,  say  30  or  40,  which  may  be  the  more  convenient.  The  pyknometer  is 
then  filled  with  ether  to  a  little  above  the  mark  at  which  the  weight  of  water  has 
been  determined  and  placed  in  a  1000  cc.  beaker  containing  water,  which  is  care- 
fully kept  at  25°  C.  and  constantly  stirred  with  a  thermometer.  When  the  volume 
of  ether  becomes  constant  in  the  pyknometer  the  excess  of  ether  is  drawn  ofif  by 
means  of  a  capillary  pipette  until  the  desired  mark  is  exactly  reached.  The 
pyknometer  is  then  quickly  dried  with  soft  flannel  or  filter  paper  and  weighed. 
A  capillary  pipette  for  this  purpose  is  easily  made  by  drawing  out  an  ordinary 
eye-dropper."  Attempts  to  cause  ether  to  boil  in  a  test-tube  by  means  of  the 
warmth  of  the  hand  are  seldom  successful.  This  test  should  therefore  be  omitted 
and  the  boiling  point  determined  in  the  regular  manner.  25  cc.  should  leave  no 
weighable  residue  on  evaporation  from  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  and  drying 
the  dish  at  100°.  The  test  for  aldehyde  should  be  made  with  exclusion  of  light. 
As  peroxides  are  liable  to  form  in  ether  on  keeping,  especially  when  exposed  to 
light  in  partially  filled  containers,  tests  for  these  are  important.  Baskerville  and 
Hamor  recommend  cadmium  potassium  iodide.  The  test  may  be  made  by  shaking 
10  cc.  of  ether  with  1  cc.  of  a  freshly  made  water-solution  of  cadmium  potassium 
iodide  (1  in  10),  in  a  glass-stoppered  tube,  protected  from  light,  occasionally 
during  one  hour.  No  color  should  develop  in  either  liquid.  Peroxides  cause 
liberation  of  iodine.  When  cadmium  potassium  iodide  is  not  available,  a  freshly 
made  solution  of  potassium  iodide  U.  S.  P.  (1  in  10)  may  be  used  with  almost 
equally  reliable  results.  For  a  full  study  of  the  tests  of  ether  for  anaesthesia,  by 
Baskerville  and  Hamor,  see  Jour  Ind.  &  Eng.  CJicnt.,  1911,  v.  3,  p.  302. 

Aether  Aceticus. — It  should  not  leave  more  than  0.01  per  cent,  of  residue  on 
evaporation.  A  more  exact  means  than  that  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  for  determining 
the  ethyl  acetate  contents  is  the  following:  About  4  cc.  of  acetic  ether  are  weighed 
in  a  100  cc.  flask  provided  with  a  stopper  of  glass  or  rubber.  A  few  cc.  of  water 
are  added  and  free  acetic  acid  neutralized  with  alkali  hydroxide,  with  phenolph- 
thalein  as  indicator.  The  neutralized  liquid  is  then  shaken  briskly  for  a  few  min- 
utes with  50  cc.  of  normal  alkali,  until  the  ester  is  dissolved.  By  shaking  the 
mixture  occasionally  during  2  hours,  the  saponification  will  be  completed  without 
heating  or  it  may  be  hastened  by  warming  gently.  If  the  reaction  is  incomplete, 
the  unchanged  ester  may  be  detected  by  its  odor,  after  cooling.  The  excess  of 
alkali  is  titrated  with  normal  acid.  Each  cc.  of  normal  alkali  (0=16)  cor- 
responds to  0.08806  gm.  of  ethyl  acetate.  The  sulphuric  acid  test  for  carbonizable 
impurities  is  rather  too  exacting,  particularly  when  the  ester  is  kept  in  cork- 
stoppered  containers.    A  slight  color  at  the  zone  of  contact  should  be  allowed. 

Aethylis  Carbamas. — It  should  not  leave  more  than  0.05  per  cent,  of  residue 
on  incineration.    In  addition  to  conforming  to  the  U.  S.  P.  requirements,  it  should 
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stand  the  following  tests:  The  water-solution  (1  in  20)  should  be  neutral  to 
litmus,  should  not  show  more  than  slight  traces  of  chloride  with  silver  nitrate,  and 
should  show  no  nitrate  by  the  ferrous  sulphate  test. 

Aethylis  Chloridum. — The  test  for  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  made  more 
definite  and  practical  by  dissolving  1  cc.  of  ethyl  chloride  in  20  cc.  of  alcohol  and 
adding  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate.  No  turbidity  should  be  produced  at  once. 
This  also  serves  as  a  test  for  ethyl  bromide  and  iodide.  The  test  of  the  last 
paragraph  may  be  modified  to  advantage  in  this  manner :  On  spontaneous  evap- 
oration of  10  cc.  from  a  shallow  dish  no  foreign  odor  should  be  noticeable  while 
the  last  portions  evaporate  and  no  weighable  residue  should  remain. 

Alcohol. — Comments  in  pharmaceutical  literature  on  the  U.  S.  P.  requirements 
indicate  that  these  are  fairly  satisfactory.  The  chief  criticisms  have  been  that 
alcohol  stored  in  wood-containers  is  excluded  by  the  test  for  tannin  and  that  the 
test  for  methyl  alcohol  is  incapable  of  detecting  smaller  quantities  than  2  per  cent. 
As  a  result  of  experiments  with  various  methods,  J.  Rosin  proposes  a  modification 
of  the  present  test,  capable  of  detecting  about  1  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol: 
1  cc.  of  alcohol  (95  per  cent,  by  vol.)  or  a  proportionately  larger  quantity  of 
weaker  alcohol  is  diluted  to  10  cc.  w^ith  water,  in  a  40  cc.  test-tube.  0.5  cc.  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  the  mixture  cooled,  and  5  cc.  of  a  cold  15  per  cent,  water- 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  added.  After  2  minutes  the  precipitate  pro- 
duced is  dissolved  by  addition  of  just  enough  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  liquid 
boiled  until  free  from  the  odor  of  acetaldehyde.  It  is  then  cooled  and  1  drop  of  a 
water-solution  of  resorcinol  (1  in  200)  added.  A  portion  of  this  mixture  is 
stratified  over  on  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  acid.  Not  more  than  a  light  pink  and 
no  rose-red  zone  or  whitish  flakes  near  the  zone  should  be  produced.  Legal's 
test  for  acetone  is  useful  when  adulteration  with  ordinary  wood  spirit  containing 
acetone  is  suspected.  It  is  conveniently  applied  as  follows :  To  a  mixture  of  5  cc. 
of  alcohol  and  2  cc.  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution  (5  p.  c.)  about  5  drops  of  a 
freshly  made  water-solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside  (1  in  50)  are  added,  then 
acetic  acid  to  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  No  violet  color  should  appear  wdthin'l 
minute.  For  determining  non-volatile  matter  platinum  or  porcelain  dishes  should 
be  used  instead  of  a  glass  vessel,  as  the  U.  S.  P.  directs,  since  glass  loses  appre- 
ciably in  weight  during  contact  with  steam  or  hot  water. 

Aloin. — According  to  J.  M.  Francis  the  product  of  the  American  market  is  not 
"chiefly  prepared  from  Curasao  aloes,"  as  stated  by  the  U.  S.  P.  He  proposes 
that  the  vague  requirements  as  to  solubility  and  ash  be  replaced  by  the  following : 
"Not  more  than  1.5  per  cent,  should  be  insoluble  in  either  water,  alcohol,  or 
acetone.  It  should  not  leave  more  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  residue  on  incineration." 
Of  the  identity  tests  given  in  last  paragraph  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  p.  36,  only  the  first 
and  the  last  are  applicable  to  all  permissible  varieties  of  aloin.  Solutions  of  aloin 
should  be  neutral  or  not  more  than  faintly  acid  to  litmus. 

Alumen. — For  identification  as  a  potassium  salt  the  test  with  sodium  bitartrate 
is  not  conclusive,  as  ammonium  alum  also  gives  a  precipitate  with  this  reagent 
The  flame  test  is  more  reliable.  Arsenic  is  a  probable  impurity  not  provided  for 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  tests.  The  official  Gutzeit  and  Bettendorf  tests  can  be  used.  The 
U.  S.  P.  tests  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  if  the  salt  conforms  to  the  "rubric" 
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requirement  of  at  least  99.5  per  cent.,  as  it  may  contain  other  impurities,  such  as 
ammonium,  calcium,  magnesium,  chloride,  and  others.  Quantitative  determina- 
tions of  aluminum  and  of  potassium  may  be  required  in  doubtful  cases. 

Alum  EN  Exsiccatum. — A  literal  interpretation  of  the  requirements  admits  any 
dried  alum,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  water  it  may  have  absorbed,  provided  it 
has  a  dry  appearance  and  contains  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  impurities  when 
in  the  anhydrous  state.  However,  it  was  obviously  not  the  intention  of  the 
Revision  Committee  to  permit  the  presence  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  absorbed 
water,  as  the  efficacy  of  the  salt,  for  the  purposes  intended,  decreases  in  pro- 
portion to  th  quantity  of  water  it  contains.  As  the  salt  is  decidedly  hygroscopic, 
a  test  defining  a  limit  of  water  should  be  given.  Foreign  pharmacopoeias  allow 
10  per  cent. 

Alumini  Sulphas. — This  salt  crystallizes  with  varying  quantities  of  water 
under  different  conditions,  the  salt  of  the  market  sometimes  containing  more, 
sometimes  less  than  16  molecules.  The  German  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  a  salt 
containing  18  molecules.  A  salt  containing  only  traces  of  free  acid,  as  required 
by  the  U.  S.  P.,  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  clear  solution  in  water,  because  of 
hydrolytic  dissociation.  Excessive  contamination  with  arsenic,  for  which  no  test 
is  given,  has  sometimes  been  noted.  The  German  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the 
Bettendorf  test.  Determinations  of  aluminum  and  of  water  are  required  to 
ascertain  if  more  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  impurities  are  present. 

Ammonii  Benzoas. — As  Seidell  and  Menge  have  reported,  neither  the  melting 
point  nor  the  reaction  to  litmus  paper  is  a  satisfactory  means  of  establishing 
purity.  They  recommend  titration  of  the  ammonia  after  distilling  the  salt  with 
fixed  alkali.  For  pharmacopoeial  purposes  it  is  probably  sufficient  to  titrate  the 
free  benzoic  acid  in  a  w^ater-solution  of  the  salt,  with  litmus  as  indicator.  Pure 
ammonium  benzoate  is  a  little  alkaline  to  litmus.  Traces  of  chloride  and  sulphate 
should  be  allowed  in  this  salt. 

Ammonii  Bromidum. — It  does  not  volatilize  "completely,"  but  should  not  leave 
more  than  0.05  per  cent,  o  f residue,  when  heated.  A  test  for  bromate  is  unneces- 
sary, as  it  cannot  exist  in  the  salt  when  it  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  The 
standard  of  purity  is  now  unnecessarily  low,  as  the  salt  is  readily  obtained  99  per 
cent,  pure,  the  chief  impurity  being  ammonium  chloride. 

Ammonii  Carbonas. — Market  products  contain  from  27  to  31  per  cent,  of 
ammonia;  the  U.  S.  P.  standard  of  at  least  31.58  per  cent,  is  seldom  reached.  It 
should  not  contain  more  than  0.05  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  matter.  The  titration 
is  made  more  conveniently  with  methyl  orange  as  indicator  without  boiling. 

Ammonii  Chloridum. — While  nominally  allowing  0.5  per  cent,  of  impurities, 
the  U.  S.  P.  gives  tests  which  exclude  any  salt  less  than  99.9  per  cent.  pure.  As 
ammonium  sulphate  is  the  chief  impurity  in  this  salt,  the  requirement  of  almost 
entire  absence  of  it  is  equivalent  to  requiring  practically  a  chemically  pure  producl. 

Ammonii  Salicvlas. — The  U.  S.  P.  requires  that  a  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion "should  redden  blue  litmus  paper."  With  much  care  a  salt  can  be  made 
having  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  but  unless  perfectly  dry  and  kept  in  full,  tightly 
stoppered  containers,  it  soon  loses  enough  ammonia  to  acquire  an  acid  reaction. 
Therefore,  this  requirement  excludes  a  salt  of  the  highest  attainable  purity,  and 
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places  a  premium  on  a  product  containing  considerable  quantities  of  free  acid. 
Free  salicylic  acid,  which  is  practically  the  only  impurity  this  salt  is  likely  to 
contain  in  excess  of  traces,  is  best  determined  as  stated  under  Ammonii  Bcnzoas. 
Non-volatile  matter  should  not  exceed  0.1  per  cent. 

Amylis  Nitris. — It  should  be  required  to  distil  completely  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  110^,  to  exclude  objectionable  impurities,  such  as  amyl  nitrate  and 
nitropentane.  In  the  assay  it  is  advisable  to  use  only  half  the  volume  of  potassium 
iodide  solution  and  of  sulphuric  acid  directed,  but  both  should  be  of  double 
strength.    This  hastens  the  reaction  and  makes  it  more  nearly  complete. 

Antimonii  et  Potassii  Tartras. — The  limit  of  arsenic,  which  was  changed  in 
1907,  is  by  some  critics  considered  too  lenient.  This  impurity  is  found  to  be 
difficult  to  remove,  and  involves  methods  of  purification  that  cause  partial  oxida- 
tion of  the  antimony,  which  would  require  lowering  the  percentage  of  pure  salt  in 
the  product  from  99.5  per  cent,  to  98.5  or  98  per  cent.  The  tests  for  sulphate, 
heavy  metals,  and  potassium  bitartrate  hardly  show  "absence"  of  these  impurities 
as  stated,  but  are  sufficiently  sensitive  for  practical  purposes. 

Antipyrina. — The  melting  point  as  given  by  various  authorities,  including  the 
more  important  recent  pharmacopoeias,  varies  from  109"^  (Danish  Pharmacopoeia) 
to  114°  (French  Pharmacopoeia).  Market  samples  examined  during  two  years 
past,  while  otherwise  conforming  to  all  U.  S.  P.  requirements,  had  melting  points 
ranging  between  105°  and  113°,  the  entire  melting  intervals  being  included  in 
these  figures.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  products  having  uniform  melting  points 
has  also  been  noted  by  Lefelt  and  others.  Ash  should  not  exceed  0.1  per  cent. 
The  U.  S.  P.  test  for  acetanilide  cannot  be  used,  as  pure  antipyrine  also  responds 
to  the  iso-nitrile  reaction,  but  complete  solubility  in  1  part  of  cold  water  excludes 
this  adulterant,  as  well  as  phenacetine,  sufficiently  well. 

Apomorphixae  Hvdrochloridum. — The  salt  of  commerce,  as  furnished  for 
medicinal  purposes,  is  not  anhydrous  as  the  U.  S.  P.  formula  indicates, 
but  contains  -i  molecule  (2.89  per  cent.)  of  crystal-water,  which  it  loses  over 
sulphuric  acid  and  regains  on  exposure  to  the  air.  About  0.2  gm.  should  leave  no 
weighable  residue  on  incineration.  A  test  for  decomposition  products  given  by 
recent  pharmacopoeias  consists  in  shaking  about  0.1  gm.  with  10  cc.  of  ether,  when 
the  latter  should  not  become  more  than  slightly  reddish.  Fresh  stock,  under  these 
conditions,  gives  no  color  w^hatever.  French's  test  for  other  alkaloids  including 
by-products  of  the  manufacture  of  apomorphine,  consists  in  placing  about  0.1  gm. 
of  the  salt  on  a  dry  filter  and  washing  it  with  a  cold  mixture  of  1  cc.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  U.  S.  P.,  and  4  cc.  of  water.  The  washings  may  become  turbid,  but 
should  yield  no  precipitate  at  once  on  the  addition  of  Mayer's  reagent.  The  test 
is  based  on  the  sparing  solubility  of  apomorphine  hydrochloride  in  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Aqua  Ammonia. — Non-volatile  matter  is  more  accurately  and  conveniently 
determined  by  evaporating  a  measured  quantity  without  previous  neutralization. 
Because  of  the  solvent  action  of  ammonia  solutions  on  glass,  0.02  per  cent,  should 
be  allowed  in  10  per  cent,  and  0.05  per  cent,  in  28  per  cent,  solutions,  although 
when  freshly  bottled  they  contain  much  less  than  this.  Appreciable  amounts  of 
ammonia  will  be  volatilized  and  results  found  too  low,  when  the  U.  S.  P.  direc- 
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tions  for  the  assay  are  followed.  It  is  more  practical  to  weigh  the  sample  in  a 
flask  containing  either  volumetric  acid  or  sufficient  water  to  prevent  volatilization. 

Aqua  Hvdrogenii  Dioxidi. — Determination  of  acidity  by  direct  titration,  which 
is  directed  by  most  foreign  ])liarmacop(Eias  and  sometimes  recommended  by 
writers  in  American  journals  is  not  reliable,  as  part  of  the  alkali  forms  a  com- 
bination with  hydrogen  peroxide  which  gives  no  color  with  phenolphthalein, 
according  to  Endemann  and  others.  The  U.  S.  P.  method  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
test  for  hydrofluoric  acid  is  not  delicate  enough  to  prove  "absence,"  but  is  suffi- 
ciently so  to  exclude  objectionable  quantities. 

Argenti  Nitras. — In  the  test  for  lead  the  mixture  with  sulphuric  acid  must 
be  kept  hot  to  prevent  crystallization  of  silver  sulphate,  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  lead  sulphate.  The  test  for  foreign  salts  may  give  misleading  results,  unless 
several  precautions  are  taken,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  U.  S.  P.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  should  be  added  only  in  slight  excess,  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  salt,  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  until  the  liquid  is  clear.  A  little  silver  chloride  stili 
remains  in  solution,  as  a  rule,  and  may  be  removed  by  evaporating  the  filtrate  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath  and  taking  up  the  residue  with  water  and  a  few  drops  of 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  Any  insoluble  matter  should  be  filtered  out  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated.  This  test  is  superfluous,  as  the  same  impurities  will  be 
shown  by  the  titration,  when  this  is  riiade  with  sufficient  care  to  obtain  results 
within  0.1  per' cent. 

Arseni  Trioxidum. — It  should  not  contain  more  than  0.1  per  cent,  of  non- 
volatile matter.  Commercial  products  often  contain  over  1  per  cent.  To  dissolve 
arsenic  trioxide  in  sodium  bicarbonate  solution  for  titration,  there  is  no  objection 
to  boiling  in  order  to  hasten  solutions.  The  statement  sometimes  made  that 
normal  sodium  carbonate,  which  is  formed  by  heating,  decolorizes  iodine  under 
the  conditions  of  the  assay,  has  been  found  erroneous.  It  is  more  convenient, 
however,  to  dissolve  the  sample  in  caustic  alkali,  neutralize,  and  add  sodium 
bicarbonate,  as  proposed  by  Caspari,  but  presence  of  caustic  alkali  favors  atmos- 
pheric oxidation  and  the  solution  should  be  neutralized  without  delay.  Not  less 
than  0.2  gm.  should  be  taken  for  an  assay,  for  accurate  results. 

Atropina. — The  melting  point  of  a  considerable  number  of  commercial  samples 
were  found  to  vary  between  113°  and  116°,  the  upper  figure,  together  with  other 
tests,  indicating  total  absence  of  hyoscyamine  in  a  number  of  cases.  About  0.5 
gm.  should  leave  no  weighable  residue  on  incineration.  About  0.1  gm.  should 
dissolve  in  about  2  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  without  imparting  to  it  more  than  slight 
yellow  color  and  this  color  should  not  be  more  than  slightly  increased  on  addition 
of  about  0.1  cc.  of  nitric  acid.  Entirely  colorless  solutions,  as  demanded  by  the 
U.  S.  P.,  are  not  obtained  with  any  product  of  the  market.  A  test  for  apoatropine 
and  belladonnine,  required  by  the  more  recently  published  pharmacopoeias,  con- 
sists in  adding  2  cc.  of  ammonia  water  to  5  cc.  of  a  water-solution  of  atropine 
(1  in  60)  made  with  a  slight  excess  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  No  turbidity 
should  be  produced  at  once. 

Atropinae  Sulphas. — The  salt  furnished  to  the  trade  contains  about  1  mole- 
cule (2.59  per  cent)  of  crystal-water  and  is  somewhat  efflorescent  (the  U.  S.  P. 
formula  is  that  of  the  anhydrous   salt,   stated  to  be   permanent   in   air).     The 
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melting  point  varies  greatly  with  the  rate  of  heating.  According  to  Riedel  the 
pure  salt  can  be  melted  at  180°  by  slow  heating  and  at  190°  by  rapid  heating. 
Other  pharmacopoeias  give  melting  points  ranging  from  180°  to  184°.  In  other 
respects  the  remarks  under  Atropina  apply  also  to  this  salt.  The  presence  of 
hyoscyamine  in  atropine  and  its  salts  is  best  determined  with  a  polariscope. 

AuRi  ET  SoDii  Chloridum. — To  be  certain  of  complete  precipitation  of  gold, 
in  the  assay,  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  second  portion  of  a  few  cc.  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  solution  about  half  an  hour  after  adding  the  first  portion.  The  same 
volume  of  liquid  should  be  maintained  during  the  period  of  heating,  by  addition 
of  water  if  necessary.  The  precipitation  is  best  made  in  a  small,  well-glazed, 
covered  porcelain  casserole. 

Benzaldehydum. — It  is  colorless  only  when  freshly  distilled  and  becomes 
yellowish  on  keeping  a  short  time.  A  test  for  nitrobenzol  is  given  in  the  Belgian 
and  German  pharmacopoeias.  It  has  been  found  satisfactory  when  made  as  fol- 
lows :  About  1  gm.  of  benzaldehyde  is  dissolved  in  20  cc.  of  alcohol  and  enough 
water  added  to  produce  a  slight  turbidity.  A  brisk  evolution  of  hydrogen  is 
maintained  in  the  solution  for  1  hour  by  additions  of  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  about  20  cc.  On  boiling  this  with  2 
drops  of  potassium  dichromate  test  solution  no  violet  color  (indicating  presence 
of  aniline)  should  be  produced.  The  U.  S^  P.  assay  method,  according  to  various 
analysts,  does  not  give  even  approximate  results.  A  sample,  recently  examined  by 
H.  C.  Frey  and  the  writer,  in  which  no  impurities  other  than  about  5  per  cent,  of 
benzoic  acid  could  be  detected,  assayed  51  per  cent,  by  this  method.  No  satis- 
factory method  is  at  present  known.  y\.n  adaptation  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (Blank  and 
Finkenbeiner)  method  for  formaldehyde  gave  with  the  same  sample  94.5  per 
cent.,  but  several  days  were  required  for  complete  reaction.  The  U.  S.  P.  tests, 
including  specific  gravity  and  boiling  point,  a  test  for  nitrobenzol,  and  determina- 
tion of  benzoic  acid  (by  titration  in  alcohol-solution,  with  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator)  should  be  sufficient  to  limit  impurities,  exclude  adulterants,  and  define 
approximately  the  percentage  of  actual  benzaldehyde. 

Benzosulphinidum. — Described  as  "nearly  odorless."  It  is  odorless  when 
pure,  but  usually  has  a  faint  aromatic  odor.  The  melting  point  is  given  as  224° 
for  the  pure  substance  by  some  authorities,  also  for  the  medicinal  substance  by 
several  pharmacopoeias.  Para-sulphamine-benzoic  acid,  often  present  as  an  im- 
purity, melts  at  280°  to  283°  and  may  raise  the  melting  point  of  saccharin  con- 
siderably. Market  samples  have  been  found  to  melt  between  215°  and  225°. 
Residue  on  incineration  should  not  exceed  0.5  per  cent.  A  scries  of  13  samples 
yielded  from  0.13  to  0.33  per  cent.,  chiefly  sodium  sulphate.  A  water  solution 
should  have  a  distinctly  sweet  taste  in  a  dilution  of  1  in  10,000. 

Betanaphtiiol. — The  melting  point  of  acceptable  market  samples  varies  from 
119°  to  123'.  Other  pharmacopoeias  give  from  120°  to  123°.  Non-volatile 
matter  should  not  exceed  0.05  per  cent.  The  tests  for  alphanaphthol  should  be 
made  in  cold,  saturated  solutions. 

BiSMUTHi  CiTRAS. — A  pure  salt  theoretically  contains  bismuth  corresponding 
to  58.44  per  cent,  of  bismuth  oxide,  which  would  be  excluded  by  the  present 
limit  of  56  to  58  per  cent.    As  stated  in  the  Brit.  Pharm.  Codex,  the  salt  usually 
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contains  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  absorbed  water,  allowance  for  which  should  be  made 
in  an  assay. 

BiSMUTiii  SuBCARBONAS. — In  the  test  for  alkalies  and  alkali  earths  a  limit  of 
0.2  per  cent,  should  be  allowed. 

Bromoformum.^A  product  containing  only  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  decomposes 
rapidly.  The  German  and  Belgian  pharmacopoeias  require  4  per  cent.,  with  a 
view  to  better  keeping  qualities.  Bromoform  of  the  latter  composition  congeals 
at  5°  to  6°,  boils  at  144°  to  150°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.829  to  2,833  at 
15°/15°,  according  to  the  German  Pharmacopoeia.  It  should  be  free  from  suffo- 
cating odor  (carbon  oxybromide). 

Bromum. — The  U.  S.  P.  tests  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  if  the  limit  of  3 
per  cent,  of  impurities  is  exceeded,  no  provision  being  made  for  the  limitation  of 
chlorine,  which  is  the  principal  impurity,  always  present  to  some  extent  in  bromine 
of  commerce.  A  simple  test  to  show  approximately  how  much  is  present,  pro- 
posed by  the  German  Pharmacopoeial  Commission,  is  as  follows:  "1  cc.  of  a 
solution  of  1  gm.  of  bromine  in  29  gm.  of  water  is  diluted  with  water  to  10  cc, 
3  cc.  of  ammonium  carbonate  solution  (1  part  ammonium  carbonate,  3  parts 
water,  1  part  10  p.  c.-ammonia  water)  are  added,  then  5  cc.  of  n/10  silver  nitrate. 
The  mixture  is  shaken  briskly  and  filtered,  then  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  of 
about  25  per  cent.  A  very  slight  opalescence  and  no  formation  of  a  deposit  in 
1  hour  indicates  presence  of  about  1  per  cent,  of  chlorine ;  a  moderate  opalescence 
and  a  deposit  after  half  an  our  about  2  per  cent. ;  a  decided  opalescence,  but  still 
translucent  liquid  and  a  deposit  of  flakes  after  2  or  3  minutes  about  3  per  cent. ;  an 
opaque  mixture,  beginning  to  form  flakes  at  once,  4  per  cent,  or  more."  The  test 
should  be  made  in  tubes  of  about  2  cm.  diameter.  An  improvement  of  the  iodate 
method  for  exact  determination  of  chlorine  in  presence  of  bromine  is  given  by 
L.  W.  Andrews  in  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  v.  25,  p.  756. 

Caffeina. — Products  of  representative  sources  do  not  contain  more  than  0.1 
per  cent,  of  non-volatile  matter.  The  requirement  that  caffeine  should  produce 
colorless  solutions  with  concentrated  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  is  hypercritical,  but 
about  0.5  gm.  should  dissolve  in  5  cc.  of  either  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  without 
producing  more  than  a  slight  yellowish  color. 

Caffeina  Citrata. — Several  additional  tests  are  required  to  establish  purity 
and  correct  composition.  Residue  on  incineration  should  not  exceed  0.1  per  cent. 
A  saturated  water-solution  should  stand  the  U.  S.  P.  time-limit  test  for  heavy 
metals.  A  1  per  cent,  water-solution  should  remain  clear  5  minutes  after  addition 
of  barium  chloride.  It  should  not  yield  less  than  49  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
caffeine  by  the  following  test:  About  0.5  gm.,  dried  to  a  constant  weight  at  80" 
before  weighing,  is  dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  warm  w^ater,  an  excess  of  caustic  soda 
solution  added  and  the  cooled  mixture  shaken  with  3  portions  of  20,  10,  and  5  cc., 
respectively,  of  chloroform.  The  combined  chloroform  extracts  are  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  residue  dried  to  a  constant  weight  at  80°.  In  the  U.  S.  P. 
solubility  test  (2d  paragraph  of  small  type)  separation  usually  does  not  take  place 
for  several  hours  after  dilution  with  5  parts  of  water,  unless  the  liquid  is  cooled 
to  a  low  temperature. 
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Caffeina  Citrata  Effervescens. — It  should  yield  not  less  than  1.95  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  caffeine,  when  about  5  gm.  are  assayed  by  the  method  given  above. 

Calcii  Bromidum. — The  U.  S.  P.  tests  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  if  the 
salt  contains  the  required  97  per  cent,  of  Ca  Br,.  Among  impurities  not  provided 
for,  it  may  contain  much  chloride,  a  little  sulphate,  and  also  magnesium  and  alkali 
salts.  For  an  exact  determination  of  the  actual  Ca  Br,  contents  quantitative 
determination  of  calcium  and  of  bromine  would  be  required,  but  for  practical 
purposes  it  is  usually  sufficiently  exact  to  determine  the  chloride,  after  the  salt 
has  been  rendered  anhydrous  at  about  180°,  by  precipitating  bromide  and  chloride 
together  as  silver  salts,  then  making  an  approximate  separation  of  the  two  by 
means  of  a  limited  quantity  of  ammonium  carbonate  solution  (see  test  for 
chlorides  under  Acidum  Hvdrobromicum,  U.  S.  P.,  p.  13).  The  impurities  in 
the  products  of  reputable  makers  are  usually  so  well  witliin  the  U.  S.  P.  limits, 
that  quantitative  determinations  are  not  required. 

Calcii  Carbonas  Praecipitatus. — The  test  for  "limit"  of  iron,  aluminum,  and 
phosphates  practically  recjuires  total  absence  of  these  impurities.  Additional  tests 
are  needed  to  ascertain  presence  of  the  required  99  per  cent,  of  CaCOg,  as  the  salt 
may  contain  chloride,  sulphate,  magnesium  and  alkali  salts.  A  volumetric  de- 
termination of  calcium  is  readily  made  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
expelling  carbon  dioxide  by  boiling,  then  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia  water 
and  precipitating  with  volumetric  oxalic  acid.  The  excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  titrated 
in  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  with  permanganate  (for  details  see  Fresenius, 
Quant.  x'Vnal.).  In  doubtful  cases,  e.  g..  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  calcium 
sulphate  or  chloride  is  present,  a  carbon  dioxide  determination  may  be  necessary. 

Calcii  Chloridum. — When  "rendered  anhydrous  by  fusion,"  as  specified  by 
the  U.  S.  P.,  the  salt  undergoes  decomposition  sufficiently  to  acquire  an  alkaline 
reaction,  while  it  is  required  to  be  "strictly  neutral."  A  nearly  anhydrous,  neutral 
salt  is  made  at  a  lower  temperature  in  granular  form.  A  limit  of  0.1  per  cent, 
of  magnesium  and  alkalies  is  equivalent  to  requiring  a  purity  of  practically  99.9 
per  cent.,  instead  of  99  per  cent,  as  specified,  as  magnesium  is  the  chief  impurity 
in  calcium  compounds  not  readily  removed.  Determination  of  calcium  (by  the 
method  indicated  above  or  other  suitable  method)  would  make  a  test  for  mag- 
nesium and  alkalies  superfluous. 

Calcii  Hypophospiiis. — The  test  for  "absence"  of  phosphate  and  sulphate  will 
not  detect  traces  of  these,  nor  can  absence  of  phosphate  be  demanded  in  a  salt 
that  is  subject  to  atmospheric  oxidation  with  formation  of  phosphite  and  phos- 
phate. No  method  is  provided  to  determine  presence  of  98  per  cent,  of 
Ca  (PH^Os):.  The  permanganate  method  of  the  U.  S.  P.  of  1890  has  been  criti- 
cised as  being  unreliable  because  of  interference  of  sulphites,  thiosulphates,  phos- 
phites and  phosphates.  Although  theoretically  the  presence  of  these  substances 
should  cause  the  results  to  be  too  high,  experience  has  shown  the  tendency  of  the 
method  towards  too  low  results.  Sulphites  and  thiosulphates  are  not  now  found 
in  the  commercial  product  and  all  except  traces  of  phosphite  and  phosphate  may 
be  eliminated  by  adding  an  excess  of  lime  water  to  a  water-solution  of  the  salt 
and  applying  the  permanganate  method  to  the  filtrate.  For  more  exact  determina- 
tions it  is  preferable  to  precipitate  phosphite  and  phosphate  with  lead  acetate, 
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oxidize  the  hypophosphite  in  tlie  filtrate  with  nitric  acid  and  determine  it  by  the 
usual  methods  as  phosphate. 

Calcii  Phosphas. — The  test  for  barium,  as  given,  is  far  from  being  sensitive 
enough  to  prove  "absence"  of  it.  Strong  acidulation  with  nitric  acid  effectually 
prevents  precipitation  of  decided  traces  of  barium  sulphate.  A  better  way  would 
be  to  use  barely  enough  nitric  acid  to  bring  the  salt  in  solution,  add  the  potassium 
sulphate,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  some  hours.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed, 
it  should  be  readily  and  completely  dissolved  by  further  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
Some  specimens  of  this  salt  have  been  found  to  respond  to  the  U.  S.  P.  test  for 
excessive  quantities  of  arsenic,  when  actually  the  arsenic  present  was  well  within 
U.  S.  P.  limits.  The  samples,  when  boiled  with  silver  nitrate  solution,  gave 
evidence  of  containing  traces  of  some  impurity  capable  of  reducing  silver,  assumed 
to  be  phosphite,  which,  on  conversion  to  phosphine  during  the  test  for  arsenic, 
would  produce  a  yellow^  spot  similar  to  that  produced  by  arsine.  After  a  pre- 
liminary treatment  with  nitric  acid,  as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  P.  for  hypophosphites, 
no  reactions  for  arsenic  were  obtained.  When  the  salt  contains  more  than  traces 
of  magnesium  or  of  sulphate,  quantitative  determinations  of  either  calcium  or 
phosphoric-  acid,  or  of  both,  may  be  required,  to  ascertain  if  a  minimum  of  99 
per  cent,  of  Ca3(PO^)o  is  present. 

Calx  Chlorinata.- — A  committee  on  Standard  Specifications  of  the  Am.  Chem. 
Soc.  proposes  requirements  as  follows :  It  must  be  white,  fresh,  and  dry,  must 
contain  not  less  than  31  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine,  and  must  settle  readily  and 
completely  when  mixed  with  w-ater;  if  lumps  are  present,  they  must  break  down 
and  leave  no  core.  Analyses  are  to  be  made  by  Penot's  method,  by  adding  an 
excess  of  n/10  sodium  arsenite  and  titrating  excess  with  n/10  iodine  (Sutton's 
Volumetric  A)ialysis,  10th  ed.,  p.  177).  Further  details  are  given  in  Jour.  Ind.  & 
Eng.  Chcm.,  1911,  v.  33,  p.  861.  The  U.  S.  P.  method  of  assay  has  the  defect  that 
any  chlorate  present  is  included  in  the  determination.  By  acidulation  with  acetic 
acid,  according  to  Bunsen,  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid,  more  accurate  results 
may  be  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  P.  method. 

Calx  Sulphurata.  The  semi-quantitative  test  intended  to  show  presence  of 
at  least  55  per  cent,  of  calcium  sulphide  has  been  found  by  J.  Rosin  to  give  results 
much  too  low,  chiefly  because  of  interaction  between  the  sulphide  and  sulphite, 
which  is  always  present.  By  methods  involving  removal  of  sulphite  before 
determination  of  the  sulphide,  a  recent  sample  was  found  to  contain  58.5  per 
cent,  of  Ca  S.,  when  the  U.  S.  P.  test  indicated  presence  of  less  than  55  per  cent. 

Camphgra.- — No  pharmacopoeia,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  has  as  yet 
admitted  synthetic  camphor,  although  it  is  claimed  in  various  quarters  to  be 
therapeutically  equivalent  to  the  natural  product.  Borisch's  test,  as  given  in  the 
Swiss  Pharmacopoeia,  to  distinguish  natural  from  artificial  camphor,  is  based  on 
the  presence  of  some  characteristic  impurity  in  the  former.  About  0.01  gm.  of^ 
camphor  is  stirred  with  a  few  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  vanillin  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  Natural  camphor  gives  a  yellow  color,  changing  to  red, 
violet,  and  blue.  Synthetic  camphor  gives  no  colors.  The  German  Pharmacopoeia 
states  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  pure  natural 
camphor  in  absolute  alcohol  to  be  +44.22°  at  20^.     A  specimen  of  a  synthetic 
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product  was  recently  found  to  have  a  specific  rotation  of  about  +15^.  It  is 
usually  stated  that  synthetic  camphor  is  optically  inactive.  According  to  the 
French  Pharmacopoeia  camphor  should  make  a  clear  solution  in  benzene,  to  show 
absence  of  more  than  traces  of  water.  The  test  also  shows  presence  of  inorganic 
impurities  of  various  kinds.    Non-volatile  matter  should  not  exceed  0.05  per  cent. 

Camphora  Monobromata. — While  this  substance  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  without  decomposition,  as  stated,  the  solution  has  a  decidedly 
yellow  color,  which  is  not  stated.  This  color  may  be  erroneously  considered  to 
indicate  presence  of  impurities.  It  disappears  when  the  solution  is  poured  into 
water.  G.  A.  Menge  reported  5  commercial  specimens  to  melt  between  74.8^  and 
76.2°.  On  the  basis  of  examination  of  36  samples  adoption  of  a  melting  range  of 
74°  to  77°  seems  advisable.  Non-volatile  matter  should  not  exceed  0.05  per  cent. 
It  should  be  nearly  free  from  water-soluble  halogen  compounds,  as  shown  by 
shaking  about  0.5  gm.  of  the  powdered  substance  with  10  cc.  of  water.  The 
filtered  liquid  should  be  neutral  to  litmus  and  show  not  more  than  a  slight 
opalescence  on  addition  of  silver  nitrate. 

Carbo  Animalis  Purificatus. — The  test  for  limit  of  ash  should  be  made  with 
the  dried  substance  or  the  calculation  made  on  the  basis  of  the  dried  substance. 
It  should  not  lose  more  than  5  per  cent,  in  weight  when  dried  2  hours  at  100°. 
No  limit  of  moisture  is  now  required.  The  following  additional  tests  are  also 
recommended :  When  boiled  with  100  parts  of  water,  10  cc.  portions  of  the 
filtered  water  should  not  be  made  turbid  at  once  by  barium  chloride  or  silver 
nitrate.  On  heating  to  boiling  about  1  gm.  with  20  cc.  of  water  and  1  cc.  of 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtered  solution  should  not  respond  to  thte  U.  S.  P. 
time-limit  test  for  heavy  metals. 

Carbo  Ligni. — In  addition  to  the  U.  S.  P.  requirements,  it  should  meet  the 
follow^ing:  Dried  2  hours  at  100°  it  should  not  lose  more  than  5  per  cent,  in 
weight.  When  dry,  it  should  burn  without  a  luminous  flame  and  leave  not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Chloralum  Hydratum. — IVIuch  confusion  exists  as  to  the  melting  point,  which 
is  an  important  test  of  purity.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  figures  of  several  pharma- 
copoeias and  other  authorities:  58°  (French,  Japanese,  Austrian)  ;  about  58°  (U. 
S.,  Belgian)  ;  53°  (Swiss)  ;  47°  (Spanish)  ;  softens  at  49°,  completely  melted  at 
53°  (German)  ;  51°,  when  pure  (P.  Siedler)  ;  49°  to  51°,  when  pure  (M.  Lefeldt). 
Formerly  the  products  in  this  market  melted  at  58°  or  a  few  degrees  lower,  but 
more  recently  most  samples  tested  have  melted  at  53°  or  but  little  higher.  A 
commeicial  sample  recently  examined,  after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  softened 
at  49°,  began  to  melt  at  50°,  and  was  completely  melted  at  53°.  It  conformed  in 
other  respects  to  the  U.  S.  P.  standard,  stood  the  former  U.  S.  P.  nitric  acid  test, 
as  well  as  the  iodoform  test,  for  alcoholate,  and  assayed  99.9  per  cent,  by  a  method 
described  below.  The  same  sample,  when  recrystallized  from  benzene,  softened 
at  49°,  began  to  melt  at  50°,  and  was  completely  melted  at  51°,  corroborating  the 
figures  given  by  Siedler  and  Lefeldt.  A  melting  point  higher  than  51°  is  probably 
due  chiefly  to  presence  of  butyl-chloral  hydrate  (m.  p.  78°).  The  U.  S.  P. 
requires  a  freshly  prepared  water-solution  of  chloral  hydrate  to  be  neutral  to 
litmus,  but  it  was  pointed  out  by  Schering  many  years  ago  that  such  solutions 
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always  have  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  This  has  often  been  verified  since  then.  The 
test  for  chloride  is  faulty,  as  the  pure  substance  very  soon  liberates  hydrochloric 
acid  in  water-solution,  but  an  alcohol-solution  (1  in  20)  should  not  at  once  redden 
moistened  blue  litmus  paper  nor  should  it  become  opalescent  at  once  on  addition 
of  silver  nitrate.  Non-volatile  matter  should  not  exceed  0.05  per  cent.  The  U. 
S.  P.  has  no  test  for  alcoholate,  that  with  nitric  acid,  given  in  the  first  printing 
in  1905,  having  been  cancelled  in  1907.  This  test  is  now  official  in  several  of  the 
important,  more  recently  published  pharmacopoeias.  Statements  have  been  made 
that  the  nitric  acid  test  is  misleading  and  unnecessary,  as  the  presence  of  alcoholate 
would  be  shown  by  the  melting  point,  but  it  appears  that  the  correct  melting  point 
of  chloral  alcoholate  has  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained  and  the  publishd 
figures  for  it  are  rather  near  to  that  of  chloral  hydrate  itself,  being  5C^  (Jung- 
fleisch)  and  46^  (Lieben),  as  quoted  by  Beilstein.  The  writer  can  find  no  fault 
with  the  nitric  acid  test  as  it  was  given  originally  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  viii,  as  follows : 
If  1  gm.  of  Hydrated  Chloral  be  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  covered  with  1  cc. 
of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.38),  no  yellowish  coloration  of  the  mixture  should  be 
produced  at  ordinary  temperature,  or  even  after  warming  the  mixture  3  or  4 
minutes,  nor  should  yellowish  fumes  be  produced  after  10  minutes'  warming.  The 
Swiss  Pharmacopoeia  requires  a  purity  of  99.5  per  cent.,  by  the  following  method : 
About  4  gm.,  accurately  weighed,  are  dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  water,  then  30  cc.  of 
n/1  caustic  alkali  added  and  the  mixture  allo.wed  to  stand  exactly  2  minutes.  The 
excess  of  alkali  is  at  once  titrated  with  n/1  acid,  with  phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 
Each  cc.  of  n/1  alkali  (0=16)  consumed  corresponds  to  0.1654  gm.  of  C  CI3 
COH-f  H„0.  Market  products  at  the  present  time  test  from  99.5  to  100  per  cent, 
by  this  method.  It  is  important  to  adhere  closely  to  the  specified  conditions  of 
time  and  concentration  for  reliable  results.  It  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
also,  that  the  impurities  most  likely  to  be  present  also  neutralize  alkalies  under  the 
conditions  of  the  method,  and  that,  therefore,  the  results  are  of  value  only  for 
corroboration  of  the  results  of  other  tests  and  for  detecting  excessive  quantities 
of  water. 

Chloroformum. — The  specific  gravity  (1.476  at  25°/25°)  does  not  accurately 
correspond  to  a  maximum  alcohol  content  of  1  per  cent.,  as  intended.  It  cor- 
responds more  closely  to  the  minimum  content  of  0.6  per  cent.  To  insure  presence 
of  alcohol  within  these  limits,  the  specific  gravity  at  25°/25°  should  be  not  less 
than  1.473  nor  more  than  1.477.  A  higher  specific  gravity  may  indicate  either 
that  alcohol  is  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  for  effectual  preservation  or  that 
a  liquid  having  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  chloroform,  such  as  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, is  present.  Determinations  should  be  made  with  a  pyknometer  of  verified 
accuracy,  of  the  type  described  under  Aether.  A  boiling  point  determination  is 
of  little  value  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  chloroform.  A  few  tests  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  U.  S.  P.  may  be  of  value.  No  weighable  residue  should  remain^ 
on  evaporation  of  20  cc.  from  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  and  drying  the  dish  at 
100°.  Presence  of  carbon  oxychloride  would  be  shown,  according  to  various 
foreign  pharmacopoeias,  by  a  suft'ocating  odor  of  the  sample.  However,  it  is 
never  found  in  chloroform  that  stands  the  U.  S.  P.  sulphuric  acid  and  silver 
nitrate  tests.  The  barium  hydroxide  test,  U.  S.  P.,  1890,  was  directed  principally 
against  this  impurity,  but  was  dropped  at  the  last  revision  because  of  its  unre- 
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liability,  pure  products  often  failing  to  comply  with  it.  It  has  lately  been  proposed 
again  by  C.  Baskerville.  As  carbon  tetrachloride  has  for  some  years  been  a 
source  of  manufacture  of  chloroform,  contamination  of  the  product  with  this  is 
possible.  No  reliable  simple  test  for  it  has  yet  been  devised,  but  determination 
of  the  specific  gravity,  after  removal  of  alcohol  and  water,  should  show  its 
presence.  To  remove  alcohol,  about  50  cc.  of  chloroform  should  be  shaken  with 
successive  portions  of  10  cc,  10  cc,  and  5  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the 
chloroform  then  neutralized  by  shaking  with  a  solution  of  alkali  carbonate,  then 
dehydrated  by  shaking  occasionally  for  half  an  hour  with  about  5  gm.  of 
anhydrous  potassium  carbonate  or  calcium  chloride,  decanted  and  distilled.  The 
first  portion  of  distillate  should  be  perfectly  clear  to  show  that  water  was  com- 
pletely removed.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  distillate  should  not  be  higher  than 
1.4848  at  25°/25°.  That  of  carbon  tetrachloride  is  about  1.60.  Chloroform  of  U. 
S.  P.  standard,  after  removal  of  alcohol  and  water,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.4846. 
Another  portion  of  the  same  specimen,  to  which  2%  by  volume  of  carbon  tetra- 
chloride was  added,  and  which  was  then  treated  for  removal  of  alcohol  and  water, 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.4858.  A  test  for  acetone  in  chloroform  is  desirable. 
A  reliable  and  sensitive  test  consists  in  shaking  5  cc.  of  chloroform  with  5  cc.  of 
water.  To  the  separated  water  2  cc.  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution  (5  p.  c)  and  5 
drops  of  a  freshly  made  water-solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside  (1  in  50)  are 
added  and  the  mixture  made  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid.  No  violet  tint  should 
appear. 

Chromii  Trioxidum. — The  U.  S.  P.  requires  that  when  it  is  decomposed  by 
heat,  the  residue  obtained  "should  yield  nothing  soluble  in  water."  This  is  too  ex- 
acting, as  other  pharmacopoeias  allow  from  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  of  alkali  chromate. 
The  test  for  sulphuric  acid  does  not  show  "absence"  of  it,  even  when  no  turbidity 
is  produced  after  long  standing.  Not  only  the  dilution,  but  also  addition  of  "a 
few  cc."  of  hydrochloric  acid  prevent  detection  of  traces,  but  the  test  is  quite 
delicate  enough  for  detction  of  objectionable  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid.  Enough 
hydrochloric  acid  should  be  added  to  prevent  precipitation  of  barium  chromate. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ART  OF  FLAVORING.* 


JAMES  CROMBIE,  PH.  C. 


I  fear  that  the  title  of  this  paper  is  somewhat  misleading.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  enumerate  the  main  flavoring  agents  and  to  show  you  how  such  may  be  applied 
individually  or  in  combination  to  form  pleasing  and  palatable  preparations  of 
things  that  are  otherwise,  but  rather  to  advance  a  suggestion  or  theory  whereby 
flavoring  as  an  art  may  be  better  understood,  and  some  system  devised  which 
Avill  guide  us  in  our  selection  of  flavors  and  in  the  making  of  flavor  combinations. 
Not  only  has  your  several  discussions  on  the  flavor  or  aroma  of  B.  P.  waters 
suggested  the  subject  to  my  mind,  but  the  many  very  fine  flavored  preparations — 
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often  of  proprietary  origin — which  are  finding  much  favor,  both  with  prescribers 
as  well  as  patients,  have  awakened  the  need  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
pharmacist  to  cultivate  the  art  of  flavoring  on  some  system  rather  than  on  the 
present  rule-of-thumb  methods  which,  to  say  the  least  concerning  them,  are  too 
haphazard.  To  understand  the  matter  fully  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  an  aspect 
of  the  subject  which  at  first  sight  may  seem  foreign  to  this  paper,  but  which,  in 
a  fuller  light,  I  feel  sure,  will  prove  an  essential,  viz. :  The  physiology  of  taste 
and  smell.  You  will  here  note  that  taste  and  smell  are  two  distinct  senses,  the 
one  felt  in  the  mouth  by  the  tongue  and  the  other  in  the  nose  by  the  olfactory 
epithelium.  But  most  physiologists  give  flavor  as  simply  smell,  and  describe  it 
entirely  apart  from  taste.  While  this  may  be  perfectly  correct  physiologically, 
we  cannot,  from  a  pharmaceutical  point  of  view,  entirely  separate  the  two.  To 
illustrate,  we  would  never  think  of  supplying  a  sour  taste  with  the  same  flavor 
as  we  might  a  sweet  taste.  A  lemon  flavor  would  run  with  an  acid,  while  a 
cinnamon  would  be  more  agreeable  to  a  sweet.  While  making  this  proviso,  allow 
me  to  return  to  the  physiology  of  the  subject.  First  in  a  general  way,  and  sec- 
ondly with  more  particular  attention  to  the  organs  under  review.  General. — Any 
cause  that  provokes  a  nerv^e  to  action  is  called  a  stimulus,  and  the  evidence  of 
that  stimulation  may  be  felt  as  a  sensation  either  pleasing  or  otherwise.  All 
appreciable  qualities  of  objects  in  the  surrounding  world  are  natural  stimuli  at 
the  sensory  periphery,  and  these  natural  stimuli  are  the  physical  qualities  of 
objects  that  excite,  as  smell,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  etc.  Particular. — The  principal 
nerve  of  taste  is  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  which  supplies  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue — /.  e.,  that  portion  of  the  buccal  surface  which  most  contributes  to  taste. 
Two  other  nerves  also  take  part  in  taste.  These  are  the  so-called  gustatory 
branch  of  the  fifth,  which  is  a  common  sensory  nerve,  and  the  chorda  tympani 
of  the  seventh.  The  nerve  ends  by  which  taste  excitation  are  considered  to  be 
received  are  the  taste  bulbs.  Each  taste  bulb  is  an  oval  body  formed  of  long 
fusiform  cells  arranged  in  cortical  and  medullary  groups.  Tastes  may  be 
classified  into  (1)  sweet,  (2)  bitter,  (3)  acid  or  sour,  (4)  salt.  It  has  not  been 
decided  whether  alkaline  and  metallic  tastes  are  elementary.  The  substance  to 
be  tasted  must  be  dissolved ;  here  there  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sense  of  smell : 
flavor  is  really  odor.  Further,  the  solutions  to  be  tasted  should  be  about  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  as  then  the  sensation  is  more  readily  felt — on  an 
average  in  about  one-fifth  of  a  second.  It  would  seem  that  specific  tastes  have 
specific  nerves,  for  dififerent  parts  of  the  tongue  are  more  sensitive  to  certain 
tastes  than  others ;  the  back  to  bitter,  the  tip  to  sweet  and  salt,  the  sides  to  acid, 
the  middle  to  hardly  any.  Cocaine  applied  to  the  tongue  in  increasing  doses  is 
said  to  abolish  sensation  of  all  kinds  in  the  following  order :  General  sensibility 
and  pain,  bitter  taste,  sweet  taste,  salt  taste,  acid  taste,  tactile  sensations.  When 
diluted  sweet  and  salt  solutions  are  simultaneously  applied  to  the  tongue,  they 
tend  to  neutralize  one  another,  but  a  true  and  definite  point  is  difficult  to  reach. 
Sweet  and  bitter,  sweet  and  acid  liquids  are  antagonistic  to  a  similar  but  less 
perfect  extent.  The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  shown  by  the  power  to  detect 
one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1000  of  water.  Quinine,  common  salt,  and  sugar 
are  less  easily  detected,  but  in  the  order  given.  Chewing  the  leaves  of  an  Indian 
plant,  Gymncma  Sylvestre,  destroys  the  sensibility  to  bitter  and  sweet,  but  leaves 
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the  power  to  discern  acids  and  saline  bodies.  The  union  of  taste  and  smell  is 
said  by  one  writer  on  the  subject  to  give  rise  to  the  composite  sensation  termed 
the  flavor  of  a  substance,  while  all  the  others  consulted  entirely  separate  taste 
from  flavor,  and  describe  the  latter  under  smell.  This  may  be  the  true  philosophy 
of  the  subject,  but,  as  already  noted,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  as  pharmacists,  to 
separate  the  two  entirely.  The  manner  in  which  smell  is  conveyed  is  variously 
described.  One  writer  says :  "Odoriferous  particles  carried  in  the  inspired  air 
into  the  lower  nasal  passages  pass  by  diffusion  into  the  upper  chambers,  and, 
coming  into  contact  with  the  olfactory  epithelium,  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of 
smell."  Another  states  that  it  is  necessary  that  odorous  substances  should  be  in 
a  gaseous  state  in  order  to  act  on  the  olfactory  epithelium.  A  third,  Ramsay, 
has  advanced  the  theory  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  excited  by  vibrations  of  a  lower 
order  than  those  which  give  rise  to  the  sense  of  light  or  heat,  and  he  points  out 
a  series  of  important  facts  in  support  of  this  view.  He  states  that  to  produce  the 
sensation, of  smell  a  substance  must  have  a  molecular  weight  at  least  fifteen  times 
that  of  hydrogen.  For  instance,  the  specific  gravity  of  marsh  gas  is  eight — no 
smell;  of  ethane,  fifteen — faint  smell;  of  propane,  twenty-two — distinct  smell. 
Haycraft,  assuming  the  correctness  of  Ramsay's  hypothesis — that  smell  depends 
on  the  vibratory  motion  of  odorous  particles — has  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
quality  of  the  sensation  depends  on  the  kind  of  vibration  producing  it.  He  has 
also  traced  a  correspondence  between  the  character  of  the  smell  and  the  position 
of  the  body  producing  it  in  the  groups  in  which  Mendelejeff  has  arranged  the 
elements  to  illustrate  the  periodic  law.  When  we  remember  that  smells  can  be 
filtered  through  cotton  wool  without  loss  of  pungency,  the  theory  of  odoriferous 
particles  exciting  the  nerves  falls  somewhat  short.  And,  again,  that  odorous 
matters  of  animal  effluvia,  etc.,  are  of  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  the  air,  and 
do  not  readily  diffuse,  upsets  the  general  application  of  the  gaseous  theory.  Here 
we  are  left  vv'ith  the  vibratory  theory  of  Ramsay,  which  may  be  applied  without 
exception  to  all  emanations.  And  it  becomes  the  more  likely  when  we  think  how 
the  forces  sound,  light,  and  heat  are  transmitted.  This,  then,  brings  me  to  my 
theory,  or  suggestion,  for  a  better  understanding  of  smell  or  flavor.  Having 
admitted  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  conveyed  by  vibration,  it  appears  quite  feasible 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  smell  and  sound.  If  certain  sound  waves  produce 
certain  notes,  then  certain  smell  waves  must  produce  certain  odors.  In  music 
we  have  scales  of  notes,  in  which  every  musical  sound  has  a  place,  and  to  the 
trained  ear  of  a  musician  very  fine  gradations  of  sound  may  be  determined. 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  have  an  odorous  or  flavoring  scale  drawn  up  and 
clearly  defined,  to  which  all  odors  may  be  compared?  Again,  we  might  learn,  as 
in  music,  that  certain  notes  or  flavors  may  not  run  together,  in  other  words,  will 
not  harmonize,  but  will  produce  discords.  Another  way  it  might  be  shown  that, 
as  in  music,  all  flavor  combinations  must  be  on  the  same  key.  One  might  well 
imagine  such  flavors  as  liquorice  giving  low  notes  on  the  scale,  while  higher  up 
might  be  placed  cinnamon,  almonds,  nutmegs,  and  still  higher  eucalyptus,  thymol, 
menthol,  etc. :  and  perhaps  at  the  top  ethereal  flavors,  as  pineapple,  pear,  rasp- 
berry, etc.  One  difficulty  suggests  itself — i.  c,  the  selecting  of  simple  or 
elementary  flavors  to  form  notes  on  the  scale,  most  flavors,  even  those  derived 
from  a  single  source,  being  of  a  composite  nature.    The  foregoing  and  many  other 
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similes  might  be  drawn  between  music  and  flavor  by  those  better  versed  in  the 
theory  of  music.  There  is  one  point  of  special  importance  to  pharmacists,  that 
which  might  be  termed  the  psychology  of  flavoring.  If  a  preparation  has  a 
pleasing  appearance,  the  person  taking  it  may  be  predisposed  towards  it,  and 
will  naturally  seek  for  a  pleasant  flavor,  and,  if  present,  will  appreciate  it  to  a 
greater  extent  than  he  would  if  it  looked  dull  and  uninviting.  Just  fancy  a 
connoisseur  of  good  wine  seeking  to  roll  upon  his  tongue  a  wine  of  miserable 
color  and  muddy  appearance !  This,  then,  forms  my  theory  or  fantasy  on  flavor- 
ing, and  though  it  may  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  dream  than  a  reality,  still  I 
hope  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  awakening  in  some  greater  mind  the  possibility 
of  some  system  which  will  guide  us  in  the  art  or  science  of  flavoring. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Boa  said  this  was  a  very  suggestive  paper.  It  was  well  to  have  some  definite  principle 
to  go  upon  in  flavoring.  In  regard  to  perfumery  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  if,  for  example, 
they  put  a  drop  of  oil  of  eucalyptus  on  blotting  paper  and  shook  it,  they  would  observe  a  series 
of  different  odors  coming  off  in  stages,  thus  indicating  that  all  essential  oils  were  a  complex 
combination  of  different  odors.  Again,  it  would  be  found  that  if  two  perfumes,  having  noth- 
ing in  common,  were  mixed,  the  result  would  not  be  agreeable.  Another  point  to  be  observed 
was,  and  he  thought  this  a  principal  consideration  in  the  building  up  of  perfumes,  that  odors 
diffused  at  different  rates.  If  they  put  a  few  drops  of  one  perfume  at  the  corner  of  a  room, 
for  example,  the  odor  would  be  perceptible  at  the  other  extreme  much  earlier  than  in  the  case 
of  some  other  perfume  placed  in  the  same  position  at  the  same  time.  This  had  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when,  in  blending  perfumes,  they  were  endeavoring  to  back  up  one  by  the  addition  of 
another.  In  such  cases  it  was  necessary  to  select  perfumes  which  diffused  at  the  same  rate. 
Culinary  flavors,  such  as  lemon,  orange,  or  vanilla,  were  generally  of  a  simpler  nature  than 
those  found  in  perfumes.  The  sense  of  taste  and  the  sense  of  smell  seemed  to  be  closely  re- 
lated. He  knew  a  man  engaged  in  the  drapery  trade  who  was  accustomed  to  buy  and  sell  per- 
fumes, but  he  was  almost  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smell.  Nevertheless,  he  could  select  per- 
fumes by  the  curious  method  of  allowing  a  little  to  trickle  down  the  throat.  He  thought  Mr. 
Crombie  should  follow  up  the  interesting  suggestions  he  had  made,  and  embody  the  results  in 
a  future  communication.  It  seemed  not  unlikely  that,  as  the  result  of  experience,  and  prob- 
ably unconsciously,  those  accustomed  to  obtain  any  desired  flavor,  really  did  so  by  proceeding 
on  such  lines  as  Mr.  Crombie  indicated. 

Mr.  Henry  said  he  had  noticed  that  in  the  B.  P.  Codex,  an  otherwise  excellent  publication, 
the  formulae  seemed  frequently  to  fail,  because  of  the  flavor  being  unsatisfactory.  In  the  case, 
for  example,  of  the  syrup  of  glycerophosphates,  it  is  spoilt  by  the  harshness  of  the  taste.  In 
this  respect  it  differed  from  the  proprietary  articles.  Possibly,  this  might  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  B.  P.  Codex  preparation  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  glycerphosphates.  He 
thought  Mr.  Crombie  had  done  the  craft  a  service  by  this  ingenious  suggestion. 

Mr.  Merson  said  those  who  had  experience  in  the  making  of  palatable  preparations,  had 
been  accustomed  to  reach  a  result  by  a  rule-of-thumb  method,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  some  definite  system  instead. 

Mr.  Somerville  said  the  question  of  flavoring  with  certain  medicaments  was  important.  He 
had  often  heard  it  said  that  a  mixture  containing  quinine  flavored  with  syrup  of  orange  was 
a  fraud.  The  agreeable  odor  of  the  orange,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  sugar  were  speedily  re- 
placed by  the  bitterness  of  the  quinine.  If  they  could  hit  upon  a  flavor  which  would  mask  the 
quinine  bitterness  in  the  pleasing  odor  and  sweet  taste  of  the  sugar,  it  would  be  an  advantage. 
It  was  often  said  by  those  who  took  Gregory's  Powder,  that  if  it  was  mixed  and  handed  to 
them  by  another  person,  it  was  more  easily  taken,  because  they  had  not  time  to  perceive  the 
nauseous  odor  which  was  so  evident  when  they  had  themselves  to  mix  it  with  water. 

Mr.  MacPherson  said  he  thought  Mr.  Crombie  had  omitted  the  chief  point  suggested  by  his 
paper,  namely,  a  definite  scale  for  flavors.  His  recollection  was,  that  this  was  an  idea  that 
was  made  much  of  by  Mr.  Piesse,  and  Mr.  Crombie  might  get  some  useful  hints  from  his  pub- 
lished book  on  perfumery. 

Mr.  Rowland  said  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  get  a  scale  of  odors  from  natural  products, 
each  of  which  represented  rather  a  chromatic  scale.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  begin  with 
some  of_  the  coal  tar  products  which  could  be  separated  by  fractionation,  as  was  done  even 
already  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  essential  oils.  By  collecting  these  fractions  together,  they 
might  be  able  to  hit  upon  a  scale. 

Mr.  Hill  said  the  title  of  Mr.  Crombie's  paper  would  have  been  more  accurate  if  he  had 
called  it  not  "The  Art  of  Flavoring,"  but  the  "Science  on  which  the  Art  of  Flavoring  is 
Based."     What  he  had  said  was  suggestive,  but  only  preliminary,  and  he  hoped  Mr.  Crombie 
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would  follow  the  matter  up  and  give  a  subsequent  communication  setting  up  something  like 
a  definite  practical  scale. 

Mr.  Tait  said,  taking  the  analogy  of  music,  a  novice  could  play  a  scale  on  a  piano,  but  it 
would  be  destitute  of  that  quality  which  would  be  imparted  to  it  by  a  highly  trained  pianist 
The  same  was  even  more  noticeable  in  the  production  of  a  vocal  scak.  In  the  same  way  they 
might  draw  up  a  scale  of  flavors  according  to  the  science  of  flavoring,  but  the  art  of  flavoring 
was  something  more  that  could  only  be  reached  by  training  and  experience. 

Mr.  Crombie,  in  replying,  said  it  was  difficult  to  draw  up  a  scale,  and,  certainly  they  would 
have  to  begin  with  some  of  the  elementary  odors.  In  the  case  of  a  preparation  like  cod-liver 
oil  emulsion  they  might  have  two  classes  of  flavors,  the  ethereal  odor  being  the  first  percep- 
tible, and  some  heavier  odor  towards  the  last,  so  as  to  mask  the  flavor  of  the  cod-liver  oil. 
With  regard  to  distinguishing  perfumes  by  swallowing  them,  it  had  been  stated  that  the  nos- 
trils could  be  filled  full  of  such  a  thing  as  eau  de  Cologne  without  perceiving  any  odor,  but  if 
air  bubbles  were  admitted  the  odor  was  immediately  perceptible.  This  seemed  to  suggest  that 
in  order  to  produce  the  sense  of  smell  the  substance  must  be  in  a  gaseous  or  suspended  form. 
Flavoring  was  very  frequently  completely  overdone,  and  he  thought  that  in  this  country  we 
were  much  behind.  The  Americans  excelled  in  giving  just  that  amount  necessary  and  no 
more.  In  preparations  such  as  cod-liver  oil  emulsion  he  sometimes  found  as  much  as  a 
drachm  of  oil  of  almond  or  oil  of  cinnamon  to  a  gallon  of  emulsion,  which  was  quite  excess- 
ive. Six  drops  to  the  gallon  was  ample  for  flavoring  purposes.  Recently  he  had  been  asked 
by  a  hairdresser  to  supply  him  with  something  possessing  the  distinctive  odor  of  a  hair  prepa- 
ration. At  first  he  was  puzzled,  and  then  imagined  that  he  had  tasted  the  same  odor.  On 
reflection,  he  remembered  that  his  impression  was  associated  with  some  liquorice  pastilles 
which  he  had  tasted,  and,  when  tasting,  had  perceived  the  odor.  Syrup  of  orange  was  quite 
insufficient  as  a  flavoring  agent  for  covering  the  taste  of  quinine.  They  required  something 
very  much  heavier,  such  as  liquorice.  In  regard  to  taking  Gregory's  Powder,  it  was  well 
known  that  by  simply  holding  the  nose  a  person  would  find  the  swallowing  of  Gregory's  Pow- 
der quite  an  easy  matter. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE  ON  THE  AROMATIC 
COMPONENTS    OF    MOUTH-WASHES. 


(Notes  from  the  Laboratory  of  E.  Sachsse  &  Co.,  Leipzig.) 


As  hydrogen  peroxide  has,  besides  disinfecting,  very  vigorous  oxidizing  pro- 
pensities, it  is  obvious  that  it  has  a  deteriorating  influence  on  all  essential  oils,  etc., 
which  have  easily  oxidizable  constituents,  such  as  alcohols,  aldehydes,  etc. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  every  manufacturer  of  dental  and  similar 
preparations  to  know  which  essential  oils  and  other  aromatic  products  are  in- 
fluenced by  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  which  remain  unchanged. 

The  table  below  will  show  this. 

The  hydrogen  peroxide  solutions  used  were  made  as  follows :  0.05  oz.  aromatic 
substance  (essential  oil  or  chemical)  were  mixed  with  40  ozs.  alcohol  55  over- 
proof,  30  ozs.  water,  and  25  ozs.  of  a  12  percent  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 
These  mixtures  were  left  two  months  in  stoppered  brown  bottles,  and  then  com- 
pared with  similar  freshly-prepared  mixtures. 

The  Aromatic  Substance  Employed.  Remarks  on  the  Taste  and  Character  of  the 

'^    -^  Solutions  after  txvo  months. 

Oil  of  almonds  freed  of  prussic  acid  Turned  entirely  to  benzoic  acid 
Anethol 


Oil  of  aniseed  tsf.     "Sachsse"  \  Unchanged 

Oil  of  star  aniseed  tsf.     "Sachsse" 

Bornylacetate  Unchanged- 

Carvacrol  Weaker  than  the  fresh  solution 

Cinnamic  aldehyde  Entirely  oxidized,  insipid  taste,  not  a  trace  of 

cinnamon  flavor  left 

Oil  of  cloves  tsf.     "Sachsse"  )  Slightly  changed — the  taste  of  the  fresh  solu- 

Eugenol  )  tion  is  more  agreeable. 

Oil  of  caraway  seed  tsf.     "Sachsse" )  tt     u  i        i      r  uti  i 

Carvol  C  Unchanged,  only  slightly  weaker 
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I 


"Sachsse'' 
"Sachsse"  ) 

"Sachsse" 


Unchanged 

Unchanged 

Greatly  changed,  taste  insipid  and  fusty 
Slightly  weaker,  otherwise  unchanged 
Greatly  changed,  taste  insipid,  soapy 
Weaker,  and  has  lost  the  true  lemon  character 
Weaker,  but  otherwise  not  much  changed 
Greatly   changed,   the   refreshing   flavor   of 

menthol  disappears  entirely 
Greatly  changed,   the   refreshing  flavor   of 

menthol  disappears  entirely 

Weaker,  but  otherwise  unchanged 


Oil  of  cognac 

Oil  of  cognac  tsf 

Eucalyptol 

Oil  of  eucalyptus  tsf 

Geraniol 

Oil  of  geranium  Spanish  tsf 

Oil  of  lemon 

Oil  of  lemon  tsf.     "Sachsse" 

Oil  for  marasquino 

Menthol 

Menthylacetate 

Oil  of  ncroli  _  \ 

Oil  of  neroli  tsf.     "Sachsse"  ) 
Oil  of  orange,  bitter  [ 

Oil  of  orange  tsf.,  bitter.     "Sachsse"  \ 
Oil  of  orange,  sweet  _  1 

Oil  of  orange,  tsf.,  sweet.     "Sachsse"  \ 
Oil  of  peppermint   (all  qualities) 
Oil  of  pine  (.all  qualities,  tsf.     "Sachsse") 
■  Terpineol 
Thymol 
Vanillin 

The  preceding  results  prove  that  hydrogen  peroxide — 

(1)  Destroys  entirely  the  flavor  of  oil  of  ahnonds,  cinnamic  aldehyde,  geraniol, 
oil  of  lemon  natural  and  tsf.,  menthol,  menthylacetate,  oils  of  peppermint,  vanilhn. 

(2)  Weakens  the  flavor  of  carvacrol,  oil  of  cloves  tsf.,  eugenol,  oil  of  caraways 
tsf.,  carvol,  oil  of  cognac  natural  and  tsf.,  oil  of  geranium  Spanish  tsf.,  oil  for 
marasquino,  oil  of  neroli  natural  and  tsf.,  oils  of  orange  bitter  and  sweet  natural 
and  tsf.,  terpineol. 

(3)  Has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  flavor  of  anethol,  oil  of  aniseed  tsf.,  oil 
of  star  aniseed,  tsf.,  bornylacetate,  eucalyptol,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  tsf.,  oils  of  pine 
tsf.,  thymol. 

From  "The  Perfumery  and  Essential  Oil  Record." 


Slightly  weaker,  but  otherwise  unchanged 

Falls  off  entirely 

Unchanged 

Slightly  weaker,  but  otherwise  unchanged 

Entirely  changed;  sour  flavor 

Unchanged 


SOAIE    OF    THE    BEAUTIES    OF    PHARMACY. 


WILLIAM    C.   ALPERS,   SC.  D. 


It  has  always  been  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  life  to  spend  an  hour 
among  students.  I  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  room.  There  is  something 
animating  and  refreshing  about  it.  I  feel  tonight  like  a  wanderer  w^ho  had  lost 
his  way  and  suddenly  sees  his  home  in  the  distance,  and  I  therefore  consider 
it  a  great  privilege  to  be  with  you  and  address  a  few  w^ords  to  you.  If  there 
were  anybody  in  this  world  whom  I  might  envy  his  position  it  is  the  teacher.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  occupation  that  is  more  apt  to  elevate  than  that  of  teaching, 
because  there  is  the  continuous  influence  from  the  young,  the  continuous  emana-^ 
tion  of  the  youthful  spirit,  the  continuous  contact  with  all  that  is  impulsive, 
beautiful,  cheerful,  and  ideal.  The  ardent  desire  of  my  own  life  to  be  a  teacher 
and  live  among  the  young  and  remain  young  with  them  has  not  met  with  fulfill- 


*Address  delivered. before  the  Students'  Chemical  Club,  Princeton  University,  April  25,  1912. 
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ment,  and  I  will  probably  remain  a  poor  business  man  to  the  end  of  my  days. 
But  perhaps  on  this  account  I  enjoy  a  short  stay  among  students  the  more,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  spirit  with  which  your  hearts  are  filled,  the  spirit  of 
unlimited  confidence  in  your  own  strength,  the  spirit  of  unblighted  hope  in  a 
bright  future,  the  spirit  of  pure  and  noble  optimism — in  short,  the  spirit  of 
idealism — comes  from  you  to  me  as  a  good,  dear  old  friend,  and  seems  to  give 
me  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Starting  out  with  such  words  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  come  to  the  subject 
that  has  been  assigned  to  me.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  and  combine  this 
study,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  dry  and  uninteresting  one,  with  the  lofty  flight 
of  my  thoughts  when  I  look  into  your  faces.  Yet  I  can  assure  you  that,  if  prac- 
ticed in  the  right  way,  there  is  perhaps  no  science  that  will  lead  the  professional 
man  into  broader  and  wider  fields  of  thought  than  can  pharmacy.  Pharmacy  is 
generally  considered  a  rather  insignificant  part  of  chemistry.  It  might  be  called 
a  step-daughter  who  is  allowed  to  run  behind  the  others.  The  reason  for  this 
is  probably  because  pharmacy  is  not  a  science  in  itself,  but  takes  a  little  from 
quite  a  number  of  other  sciences,  and  puts  these  different  parts  together,  trying 
to  make  a  dignified  looking  coat  out  of  the  many-colored  patches.  We  have  to 
know  more  or  less  of  botany,  microscopy,  bacteriology,  therapeutics,  materia 
medica,  surgery,  physics,  chemistry,  and  commercial  sciences,  and  be  skillful  in 
manual  work  of  various  kinds,  in  order  to  be  called  pharmacists.  I  do  not 
know  if  any  of  you  ever  had  the  idea  of  going  through  a  course  of  chemistry  to 
engage  in  pharmacy,  perhaps  not.  Perhaps  you  think  it  is  below  your  dignity, 
perhaps  you  think  there  is  not  enough  reward  in  it.  Unfortunately,  too,  pro- 
fessional pharmacy  in  this  country  is  covered  up,  and  hidden  under,  a  con- 
glomeration of  foreign  interests  that  catch  the  eye  of  the  thoughtless,  and  make 
many  people  believe  that  there  is  nothing  great  behind  it.  Pharmacy,  if  prac- 
ticed in  a  thoughtless,  mechanical  way,  is  indeed  a  drudgery,  like  any  occupation 
where  the  worker  allows  himself  to  become  a  machine,  continually  nagging  at 
everything  around  him  and  bewailing  his  own  misfortune,  thinking  he  is 
destined  to  be  something  better.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  in  the  few  minutes  that 
are  at  my  disposal,  to  tell  you  all  the  beauties,  the  possibilities,  the  broadness, 
of  my  profession.  But  by  way  of  illustration  let  us  only  go  through  one  little 
prescription  that  any  physician  might  order  for  you  in  the  case  of  a  cold.  This 
prescription  consists  of  five  ingredients :  Syrup  of  Ipecac,  Syrup  of  Squill,  Am- 
monium Chloride,  Codeine  Sulphate,  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry.  A  common  pre- 
scription, as  it  is  prepared  in  every  pharmacy  almost  every  day.  The  thought- 
less druggist  takes  down  one  bottle  after  another,  measures  so  many  cubic  cen- 
timeters or  drams,  weighs  so  many  grains  or  centigrammes,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  it.    Then  he  goes  to  the  next  piece  of  drudgery,  as  he  calls  it. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  prescription  in  a  different  light,  let  us  follow  each  in- 
gredient to  its  source  and  see  what  possibilities  there  are  for  instruction  and  en- 
lightenment. 

Ipecac — Where  do  we  get  it?  Our  mind  at  once  takes  a  trip  south.  We 
land  in  the  jungles  of  South  America,  we  see  the  wily  natives,  the  descendants 
of  the  Incas,  who  know  the  value  of  this  precious  root.  Their  forefathers  knew 
it  before  white  man  set  foot  on  this  continent.     They  pick  it  secretly,  wash  it. 
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pack  it  in-  bundles,  and  carry  it  on  their  heads  to  the  nearest  trading  station. 
We  would  hke  to  roam  through  the  beauties  of  these  virgin  forests,  we  admire 
the  brilhant  colors  of  the  birds,  the  insects,  the  flowers,  that  seem  to  allure  us 
into  the  dangerous  thickets.     But  we  pass  on  to  the  second  article. 

Squjll — What  is  it?  It  is  the  bulb  of  a  plant  growing  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  We  fly  across  the  Atlantic,  quicker  than  an  areoplane,  and 
arrive  in  Italy  and  Greece.  Here  we  find  the  plant  that  at  the  time  of  Herodotus 
was  known  as  a  valued  medicine.  In  our  minds  we  take  a  side  trip  to  the  Col- 
liseum  at  Rome.  We  walk  in  amazement  through  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  great  museums  of  Italy,  where  the  treasures  of  mediaeval  art  rival  the 
wonderful  relics  of  antiquity.  Or  we  climb  the  hills  of  the  Parthenon  and 
recall  the  time  of  Athens'  greatest  powxr  and  civilization.  But  we  have  no 
time  for  these  reminiscences.     We  come  to  the  third  article. 

Ammonium  Chloride — What  a  number  of  thoughts  press  on  our  minds 
at  once  if  we  follow  this  chemical  into  its  details  and  into  its  sources.  It  is 
impossible  to  express  them  all.  Let  us  only  consider  one  thing,  the  name  de- 
rived from  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  So  we  cross  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  arrive  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  At  the  time  of  the  old  Eg)'-ptians  the 
caravans  through  the  desert  made  their  first  stop  at  the  Oasis  and  worshipped 
their  god,  Ammon.  Here,  from  the  piles  of  accumulated  refuse  from  the 
camels,  under  the  influence  of  the  tropical  sun,  the  first  Ammonia  gas  was 
generated,  and  some  Ammonium  Chloride  found,  which  in  those  days  was  con- 
sidered a  valuable  salt  of  miraculous  powers.  Thus  our  trip  takes  us  to  the 
Pyramids,  and  in  awe  and  admiration  w^e  look  up  to  the  Sphynx.  We  would 
like  to  enter  deeper  into  the  dark  continent  and  explore  its  flora  and  fauna.  But 
pressure  of  time  takes  us  further. 

Codeine  Sulphate — An  alkaloid  of  opium.  We  leave  Eg}'pt  and  cross  over 
to  Asia  Minor.  We  cast  a  glance  at  the  field  when  in  olden  times  the  great  city 
of  Troy  flourished.  We  think  of  the  beautiful  Helen  and  the  deadly  fight  between 
Hector  and  Achilles.  Then  we  admire  the  modern  fields  of  poppies  with  their 
bright  flowers,  cultivated  by  the  Armenians.  We  pass  through  the  valley  of 
roses  of  Cashmere  and  Persia,  we  see  the  wonders  of  India,  and  stop  in  our 
journey  in  China,  watching  the  planting,  cultivation,  gathering  and  preparation 
of  this  drug.  As  we  stop  to  look  we  revel  in  the  beauties  and  marvels  of 
Oriental  civilization — but  we  must  go  on.  The  last  article  in  our  prescription 
is  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry. 

Wild  Cherry — It  sounds  like  home,  it  brings  us  back  to  America.  In  a 
second  we  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  arrive  again  in  our  own  land,  where 
from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  west  to  the  Mississippi  this  useful  tree  abounds. 

Thus  you  see,  guided  by  the  chart  of  this  little  prescription,  I  have  taken  you 
on  a  trip  around  the  world.  But  only  a  hasty  trip.  I  could  have  stopped  for 
hours  at  each  station  and  told  you  about  the  article  that  we  looked  for  there. 
I  could  have  spoken  of  the  discoverers,  pioneers,  and  botanists  that  discovered 
the  plant,  that  cultivated  it,  described  it — of  the  number  of  chemists  that  worked 
for  hours,  for  years,  some  of  them  for  a  lifetime,  at  the  determination  of  the 
various  active  principles  of  these  plants.  I  could  have  dwelt  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industries  that  produce  the  chemicals ;  I  could  have  mentioned  the 
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great  number  of  physiologists  and  medical  men  that,  in  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  experiments,  by  faithful  study  and  work,  discovered,  described,  and 
determined  the  action  of  these  drugs  on  some  part  of  the  human  system.  And 
then  we  can  go  over  the  greater  enterprises  from  the  perscription.  Then  we 
have  the  sugar,  from  which  the  syrups  are  made,  reminding  us  of  one  of  the 
greatest  chemical  industries.  We  need  the  bottle,  the  glass,  which  takes  us  to 
another  extensive  industry.  Nor  is  this  all.  When  a  teaspoonful  of  this  medi- 
cine is  given  by  a  loving  mother  to  her  feverish  child,  what  amount  of  labor  and 
thought  does  this  teaspoonful  represent!  In  every  continent  of  the  earth  some- 
one had  to  do  some  kind  of  work  to  contribute  to  it.  From  the  lowest  class  of 
human  beings,  the  coolies  in  China,  to  men  of  the  highest  intelligence,  there  is 
some  trace  of  work  in  that  dose  of  medicine.  Such  a  thought  makes  us  realize 
how  closely  related  all  men  are,  how  under  the  influence  of  higher  civilization 
all  mankinds  approach  each  other  to  one  large  family,  and  we  realize  that  our 
ultimate  happiness  can  only  lie  in  steady  and  patient  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
that  will  make  all  men  acquainted  with  and  respect  each  other,  and  bring  them 
closer  together.  Not  armies  and  dreadnaughts,  the  arresters  and  destroyers 
of  the  achievements  of  civilization,  but  mutual  respect  and  friendship  will  make 
for  our  ultimate  welfare. 

But  let  us  come  back  to  our  little  prescription  and  realize  that  the  pharmacist 
who  goes  at  his  work  in  the  right  spirit  can  derive  keen  enjoyment,  unlimited 
instruction,  and  entertainment  for  himself  out  of  his  daily  task  that  others  call 
drudgery.  To  him  each  bottle  is  a  dear  friend,  each  tincture  or  elixir  is  like 
his  life-blood,  each  package  or  bottle  that  he  sends  out  is  like  a  child  that  he 
dismisses  with  the  parting  thought :  Go  out  into  the  world ;  be  of  some  use  to 
someone ;  do  good  wherever  you  can. 

I  You  may  say  that  such  an  ideal  conception  of  a  man's  daily  work  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts  and  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  reality.  Let  us  not  argue 
this  case.  Consider  the  spirit  of  my  words, — the  spirit  of  the  nobleness  of  all 
work.  Let  not  your  work  become  your  master — and  a  heartless  master  it  is 
that  holds  you  down  to  lifelong  slavery — let  your  work  be  your  friend,  your 
teacher.  There  is  no  work  so  small,  so  menial,  that  does  not  contain  some 
noble,  elevating  element. 

No  matter  in  what  branch  of  chemistry  you  may  engage  in  later  years, 
whether  you  become  manufacturer  on  a  large  scale  or  great  commercial  men 
who  brancli  out  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  become  millionaries,  or  whether 
you  engage  in  teaching  or  pharmacy  and  remain  poor  devils  as  I  am,  the  real 
satisfaction  of  your  life,  the  real  enjoyment  in  whatever  fate  may  give  you, 
will  consist  in  the  pleasure  of  doing  your  work  properly  and  faithfully.  And  I 
trust  that  this  one  thought,  adherence  to  the  work  that  you  And  before  you,  faith- 
fulness in  your  vocation,  will  remain  with  you.  Your  sphere  of  influence, 
whether  it  is  only  within  your  own  family  and  a  small  circle  of  friends,  or 
whether  you  may  be  destined  to  become  leaders  of  the  masses,  will  be  good  and 
useful  if  this  one  thought  guides  you  in  all  your  doings.  Do  your  work  right ; 
live  for  it ;  love  it ! 
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WHITE  PINE  BARK  OF  COMMERCE.* 


WILLIAM    MANSFIELD. 


White  pine  bark  is  one  of  our  native  drugs  which  is  profitably  marketed,  as 
it  is  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  pine  timber.  At  certain  times  of  the  year 
there  is  quite  a  demand  for  the  bark,  as  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Syrup  of 
White  Pine  Compound,  N.  F. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Journal,  the  Committee  on  Unofficial 
Standards  gave  the  proposed  standard  for  white  pine  bark,  which  is  as  follows : 

"In  flat  pieces  of  very  variable  size  and  about  1  to  3  mm.  thick ;  outer  surface 
varying  from  a  pale  pinkish  white,  when  fresh,  to  a  light,  or  rather  deep  yellow- 
ing brown,  according  to  freshness,  occasionally  with  small  patches  of  the  gray- 
brown  periderm  adhering,  more  or  less  fuzzy,  and  often  showing  small  scattered 
pits,  inner  surface  either  lighter  or  darker  than  the  outer,  finely  striate ;  fracture 
tough-fibrous,  transverse  section  an  outer  yellowish  and  an  inner  whitish  band. 
Odor  slight,  terebinthinate.  Taste  slightly  mucilaginous,  bitter-sweet  and 
astringent. 

"Upon  incineration  White  Pine  Bark  should  yield  not  more  than  2  per  cent. 
of  Ash." 

After  reading  the  description  carefully,  I  began  to  study  the  white  pine  bark 
of  the  market  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  would  meet  the  requirements  established. 
1  found  that  it  would  do  so  in  nearly  everj^  case.  One  or  two  lots,  however,  would 
not  meet  the  requirements,  as  the  bark  was  unrossed.  In  these  lots  I  noticed 
that  the  inner  surface  showed  a  great  many  small  resin  masses  while  there  were 
scarcely  any  to  be  seen  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  rossed  bark.  This  led  me  to 
examine  the  cross  secions  of  the  two  barks.  The  pharmacognosist  divides  the 
bark  into  three  zones.  First,  the  outer  bark,  consisting  of  the  corky  epidermis ; 
second,  the  middle  bark  extending  from  the  cork  to  the  beginning  of  the  medullary 
rays,  and  third,  the  inner  bark,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  medullary 
rays  inward.  The  rossed  pine  bark  usually  consists  of  the  inner  bark,  the  outer 
and  middle  bark  being  removed  in  peeling.  The  structure  of  rossed  and  unrossed 
bark  must,  therefore,  vary  greatly ;  as  well  as  the  nature  of  its  cell  contents,  and 
this  would  seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  its  medicinal  value.  ]Most  of  the  secretion 
cavities  and  cells  occur  in  the  outer  bark.  As  these  are  the  cells  which  secrete 
the  resin,  it  should  follow  that  a  rossed  bark  would  be  much  lower  in  resin  con- 
tent. In  the  description,  it  states  that  the  bark  often  shows  small  scattered  pits. 
It  is  in  these  pits  or  cavities  that  the  oleo-resin  is  secreted.  In  peeling  the  bark 
the  resin  is  removed  even  though  a  portion  of  the  cavity  still  remains.  In  the 
unrossed  bark,  the  epidermis  protects  these  cavities  and  as  the  bark  dries,  the 


*Read  before  the  New  York  Branch  April  8. 
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Chart  I.    Cross-section  of  Unrossed  White  Pine  Barl«. 


1.  Cork  cells  of  the  epidermis. 

2.  Parenchyma  cells  filled  with  chlorophyll. 

3.  Inter-cellular  space. 

4.  Secretion  cavity  with  resin. 

5.  Secretion  cells. 

6.  One  or  more  circles  of  parenchyma  filled  with  chlorophyll. 

7.  Parenchyma. 

8.  Medullary  rays, 
j^-  [sieve  Cells. 

U.  Inner  parenchyma  cells  filled  with  starch. 


only  place  the  evaporation  of 
the  oleo-resin  can  take  place  is 
at  the  edges  or  on  the  inner 
surface,  where  it  usually  oc- 
curs, owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  traverse  the 
medullary  rays. 

As  there  are  no  special  tan- 
nin secretion  cells,  it  would 
probably  follow  that  a  rossed 
bark  would  be  as  rich  in  tan- 
nin as  the  unrossed  bark.  If 
this  is  so,  and  it  is  only  the 
tannin  which  is  desired,  in 
using  it  in  the  preparation  of 
Syrup  of  \\'hite  Pine  Com- 
pound, then  the  rossed  and 
unrossed  bark  would  be 
equally  good ;  the  only  ad- 
vantage being  in  this  case,  a 
saving  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
which  is  a  very  important 
item  in  making  a  drug  com- 
mercially profitable.  As  the 
resin  and  tannin  content  of 
W^hite  Pine  Bark  is  largely  a 
chemistry  problem,  and  just 
how  much,  if  any,  of  the  con- 
stituents enter  into  the  final 
preparation,  is  a  pharmacy 
problem,  and  by  far  the  most 
important  question  concerns 
the  therapeutics  of  Syrup  of 
White  Pine  Compound  :  To 
what  extent  is  its  action  due? 
What  would  be  the  effects  on 
the  system  if  the  active  con- 
stituents from  all  the  drugs 
really  enter  into  Syrup  of 
White  Pine  Compound.  The 
therapeutics  of  many  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  prepara- 
tions olTer  a  fertile  field  for 
study.  It  seem  to  me  a  line 
of  investigation  which  is 
sadly  neglected  and  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order 
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Chart  II.     Microscopic  Elements  ef  White  Pine    Baric. 

1.  Surface  view  of  reddish-brown  epidermis 

2.  Outer  transverse  parenchyma  filled  with  chlorophjll,  and  showing  an  inter-cellular  space 

3.  Longitudinal  parenchyma  filled  with  starch  and  sieve  cells  n  mier  ceinuar  space. 
''^"sievrcelN"'  °*  ™«'l""ar.v  rays  with  granular  contents,   inner  cortical   parenchyma  with  starch  and 

Cubical  crystals. 

Part  of  cell  filled  with  cubical  crystals. 

Resin  occurring  in  angled  pieces  in  a  water  mount. 

sVar^.'l.  nl^^'f 'V'  2'.u^^'"  I''  ^"^  alcohol,  glycerin  and  water  mount, 
htarch  distributed  throughout  the  field. 
Keddish  masses. 
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to  complete  and  supplement  the  work  of  the  chemist-pharmacist  and  phar- 
macognosist. 

I  will  concern  myself  with  the  pharmacognosy  of  White  Pine  Bark.  The 
cross  section  of  the  unrossed  bark  shows  the  following  elements :  Several  layers 
of  reddish-brown  cork  cells  (1)  very  narrow,  elongated  and  with  thin  walls.  The 
outer  parenchyma  cells  (2)  vary  greatly  in  size,  form  and  thickness  of  the  walls. 
The  cells  beneath  the  cork  are  small  and  often  elongated,  while  those  farther 
inward  are  often  very  large  and  frequently  surround  large  elongated  inter- 
cellular spaces  (3).  The  secretion  cavities  (4)  occur  most  abundantly  in  the 
middle  bark,  and  the  older  the  bark  the  larger  the  cavities.  The  secretion  cells 
(5)  immediately  surrounding  the  secretion  cavities  are  colorless  and  owing  to  the 
lack  of  pressure  on  their  outer  surface,  the  wall  curves  inward.  Immediately 
surrounding  these  secretion  cells  are  two  or  more  rows  of  parenchyma  cells  (6) 
which  are  always  packed  with  chlorophyll.  Immediately  inward  from  these,  and 
extending  to  the  beginning  of  the  medullary  rays  are  the  parenchyma  (7)  which 
is  usually  free  from  chlorophyll,  but  contains  the  stored  starch.  The  above  ele- 
ments are  usually  not  found  in  white  pine  bark  of  commerce.  The  following 
elements  are  those  which  usually  occur.  The  medullary  rays  (8)  are  greatly 
elongated  cells  and  they  constitute  the  wavy  lines  seen  in  the  cross  section.  The 
sieve  cells  (9  and  10)  seem  to  be  of  two  general  sizes,  a  nearly  square  cell  and 
an  elongated  cell.  In  among  the  sieve  tissues  are  found  parenchyma  cells  which 
seem  to  go  on  growing  even  after  the  sieve  cells  have  become  dead  and  function- 
less.    It  is  these  cells  which  function  as  storage  cells  for  crystals,  starch,  etc. 

To  a  person  familiar  with  the  microscopic  structure  of  a  bark,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  experienced  in  identifying  it  and  testing  its  purity.  The  epidermis  (1) 
consists  of  reddish  brown  masses,  irregular  in  outline.  The  outer  parenchyma 
cells  are  of  a  bright  green  color  owing  to  the  presence  of  chlorophyll.  (Ihe 
above  elements  are  not  usually  found  in  the  rossed  bark.)  The  parenchyma  (3) 
with  starch  usually  occurs  in  longitudinal  sections  accompanied  with  sieve  cells. 
Often  the  tissue  separates  transversely,  showing  the  medullary  rays  (4)  with 
their  granular  cell  contents  (9)  and  the  inner  parenchyma  cells  filled  with  starch 
and  the  surrounding  sieve  cells. 

The  crystals  are  nearly  perfect  cubes  and  occur  singly  (5)  or  in  groups  (6). 
On  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  bark  the  crystals  occur  in  parenchyma  cells 
surrounded  by  a  reddish  cell  content  and  form  parallel  rows  which  are  very 
characteristic.  The  resin  occurs  either  as  white  angled  fragments  (7)  in  a 
water  mount,  or  as  globular  mass  (8)  or  as  reddish-brown  pieces  (10).  The 
starch  is  very  abundant  and  is  distributed  through  the  field.  The  diagnostic 
grain  is  lens-shaped,  with  a  cleft  hilum,  which  is  nearly  straight,  or  slightly 
curved  and  runs  parallel  to  the  long  diameter  of  the  grain.  The  addition  of 
Ferric  Chlorid  T.  S.  will  show  the  presence  of  Tannin,  by  forming  a  dark  colora- 
tion. The  identification  of  the  starch  is  faciliated  by  the  addition  of  a  weak 
Lugols  Solution,  which  imparts  a  blue  coloration  to  the  starch  grain. 

College  of  Pharmacy,  Columbia  University,  April,  1912. 
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RESIN  CONTENT  OF  WHITE  PINE  BARK.* 


H.  V.  ARNY, 


At  the  request  of  Dr.  William  jManstield,  Mr.  Jeannot  Ilostmann  and  the 
writer  assayed  samples  of  rossed  and  unrossed  white  pine  bark  used  by  Dr. 
Mansfield  in  his  microscopic  examination  and  furnished  by  him  to  the  writer. 
We  found  the  resin  assay  a  more  complicated  matter  than  it  appeared  at  first 
blush,  since  every  suggested  solvent  was  apt  to  extract  bark  constituents  other 
than  the  oleo-resin,  and  evaporation  of  the  liquid  extract  to  constant  weight 
meant  possible  loss  of  the  volatile  oil.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  bark  placed  at 
cur  disposal  (about  15  gm.  of  each)  was  too  small  to  permit  of  more  than  a 
superficial  examination. 

The  most  feasible  method  seemed  to  be  continuous  extraction  with  hot  alcohol 
in  a  Landsiedl  Continuous  Extractor  and  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  the 
resin  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  pouring  it  into  water.  The  resulting  turbid 
mixture  had  to  be  acidulated  before  complete  precipitation  was  accomplished. 

The  precipitate  in  each  case  presented  a  two-fold  character.  The  alcoholic 
extract  obtained  from  the  unrossed  bark,  yielded  considerable  sticky  oleo-resin, 
while  that  from  the  rossed,  gave  only  a  small  amount  of  oleo-resin.  Both  ex- 
tracts, however,  gave  considerable  quantities  of  fawn  colored  flocculent  precipi- 
tates. 

The  total  precipitate  in  each  case  was  dried  at  a  temperature  slightly  below 
100°  C.  to  constant  weight  with  the  following  results : 

Total  precipitate, 

Unrossed  bark    14.8% 

Rossed  bark    6 . 2% 

Anticipating  that  the  fawn  colored  matter  was  a  product  other  than  resin,  the 
total  precipitate  was  extracted  with  ether,  in  which  the  fawn  colored  matter  was 
practically  insoluble.  The  ethereal  solutions  were  then  evaporated  to  constant 
weight  on  a  steam  radiator,  with  following  results : 

Ether  soluble  precipitate, 

Unrossed  bark    12.9% 

Rossed  bark    4 . 3% 

The  conclusions  are  that  the  unrossed  bark  yields  considerably  more  precipi- 
tate (14.8%)  and  ether  soluble  resin  (12.9%)  than  does  the  rossed  (6.2%  pre- 
cipitate and  4.3%  ether  sol.  resin). 

Pharmaceutically  the  question  arises,  which  of  the  constituents  of  white  pine 
bark — the  resin  (or  oleo-resin),  the  tannin  (9%  according  to  Bastin  and  Trimble, 
A.  J.  P.  68,  37),  or  the  coniferin  of  other  authorities — is  its  therapeutically  active 
principle. 

As  the  chief  use  of  the  bark  is  in  the  form  of  syrup,  which  would  naturally  con- 
tain scarcelv  anv  resin  or  oleo-resin,  the  resin  content  of  the  bark  seems  to  be  of 
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little  importance,  but,  as  no  reference  as  to  the  resin  content  of  the  bark  seems 
easily  accessable  in  literature,  this  crude  efTort  at  establishing  same,  may  prove 
of  some  service  to  future  investigators,  who  have  sufificient  time  and  material  to 
go  into  the  subject  thoroughly. 

College  of  Pharmacy,  Columbl^  University,  April,  1912. 


EFFECTS  OF  SODIUM  CHLORIDE,  SUGAR  OF  MILK,  CANE  SUGAR, 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  MILK,  ETC.,  ON  THE 

ASSAY  OF  RENNIN.* 


L.    II.    15ERXEGAU   AND  GEORGE   E.    E  WE. 


Out  of  ten  lots  of  Rennin  received  and  assayed  by  us  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  only  three  came  up  to  labeled  strength  in  milk  coagulating  power,  namely 
1:30,000.  One  sample  assayed  less  than  1:10,000;  one  sample  assayed  only 
1 :13,000;  one  1 :15,000;  two  1 :20,000;  one  1 :23,000  and  one  1 :28,000,  or  93  per 
cent,  of  required  strength. 

The  following  method  is  used  by  us  for  the  assay  of  Rennin : 

Dissolve  0.1  gm.  rennin  in  water  to  make  100  cc,  by  gentle  inversion  of  the 
bottle  containing  the  rennin  and  water  for  about  half  an  hour.  Avoid  any  vigor- 
ous shaking  which  tends  to  lower  the  milk  coagulating  power.  (This  fact  was 
illustrated  in  a  previous  paper  by  L.  H.  Bernegau).  Take  some  so-called  pepsin 
bottles  and  place  into  each  75  cc.  of  fresh  unpasteurized  milk,  warm  to  40-43°  C. 
and  add  2|,  3,  4,  5,  and  7^  cc.  respectively  of  the  rennin  solution.  Keep  at  the 
same  temperature  in  a  water  bath  and  remove  each  bottle  at  the  end  of  exactly 
7|  minutes  and  note  whether  or  not  the  milk  is  coagulated. 


2^  cc.  indicate  a  milk  coagulating  power  of 1 

3  cc.  indicate  a  milk  coagulating  power  of 1 

4  cc.  indicate  a  milk  coagulating  power  of 1 

5  cc.  indicate  a  milk  coagulating  power  of 1 

7|  cc.  indicate  a  milk  coagulating  power  of 1 

etc. 


30.000 
25.000 
18.000 
15.000 
10.000 


Limit  of  accuracy  of  above  method. 

We  made  many  experiments  to  find  out  the  difference  between  duplicates  made 
with  the  same  rennin  solution  and  the  same  milk  by  the  above  method. 

Experiment  No.  1  showed  a  difference  between  duplicates  of  4.7^r 
Experiment  No.  2  showed  a  difference  between  duplicates  of  6.0'i 
Experiment  No.  3  showed  a  difference  between  duplicates  of  4.7% 
Experiment  No.  4  showed  a  difference  between  duplicates  of  4.6%    I  Of  total  ac- 
Experiment  No.  5  showed  a  difference  between  duplicates  of  5.2%   jtivity  of  the 
Experiment  No.  6  showed  a  difference  between  duplicates  of  3.1%      Rennin. 

Average,  4.7%  ^ 

Numerous  other  experiments  gave  exact  duplicates.    As  the  limit  of  accuracy 
between  duplicates  is  about  5  per  cent,  the  figures  given  in  the  following  tables 
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(Dupl.) 

10% 

(Dupl.) 

26% 

(Dupl.) 

13% 

(Dupl.) 

0 

(Dupl.) 

16% 

(Dupl.) 

0 

(Dupl.) 
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are  within  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  exact  figures  in  this  sense.  When,  for  example, 
there  is  an  increase  in  activity  of  26  per  cent.,  this  figure  may  really  be  23.5  per 
cent. 

The  following  experiments  were  carried  out  with  two  samples ;  No.  1  an 
European  sample  and  No.  2  a  domestic  sample.  Both  were  found  to  contain 
chlorides  and  to  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  Both  came  up  to  standard  at  the  time 
they  were  received,  but  source  and  standard  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  compara- 
tive experiments.  We  only  found  it  interesting  to  experiment  with  samples  which 
we  knew  did  not  come  from  the  same  source.  In  our  tables,  therefore,  we  will 
use  only  No.  1  and  No.  2,  representing  the  sources  mentioned  above. 

Effect  of  admixture  of  Sodium  Chloride  with  the  Rennin. 
Rennin.  Rennin :  NaCl  Increase  in  Activity 

r         1:0  -  - 

No.    1 1:14 

i  1:7 

L  1:3 

r  1:0 

No.   2 J  1:7 

I  1  :3 

Conclusions:  There  seems  to  be  an  optimum  proportion  of  NaCl  which  will 
give  highest  milk  coagulating  power  to  rennin ;  above  or  below  this  optimum  pro- 
portion the  NaCl  apparently  lowers  its  ability  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  ren- 
nin. This  optimum  proportion  lies  around  1 :7.  Rennin-sodium  chloride  tablets 
made  in  this  proportion  should  be  therefore  most  efficient  in  milk  coagulating 
power.  Blanks  run  with  plain  NaCl  without  the  rennin  the  proportion  used  in 
the  above  experiments  had  no  coagulating  effect  on  the  milk  after  four  hours,  so 
that  the  NaCl  has  no  appreciable  effect  when  used  alone. 

Effect  of  admixture  of  Milk  Sugar  with  the  Rennin. 

Rennin.             Rennin :  Milk   Sugar.  Increase  in  Activity, 

r  1:0  0             (Dupl.) 

No.    1 1:14  3     %      (Dupl.) 

i  1:7  17     %      (Dupl.) 

[  1 :3  9     %     Aver  of  3  assays, 

r  1:0  0             (Dupl.) 

No.  2 J  .1:7  5.6%      (Dupl.) 

I  1:3  0             (Triplicates.) 

Conclusions:  Milk  sugar  also  increases  the  milk  coagulating  power  of  Rennin, 
but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  sodium  chloride.  There  is  also  an  optimum  pro- 
portion of  rennin  to  milk  sugar;  this  proportion  being,  like  that  of  sodium  chlor- 
ide, near  1 :7. 

Effect  of  admixture  of  Cane  Sugar  zvith  the  Rennin. 
Rennin.  Rennin:  Cane  Sugar.  Decrease  in  Activity. 

r         1  :14  16     %>     Aver,  of  Dupl. 

No.   2 J  1:7  8.6%      (Dupl.) 

1  1:3  4.4%      (Dupl.) 

L  1:0  0  (Dupl.) 

Conclusions:  Cane  sugar  mixed  with  rennin  decreases  the  activity  of  the  ren  - 
nin  apparently  in  almost  direct  proportion  (within  the  limits  of  the  above  experi- 
ments) to  the  proportion  of  the  cane  sugar  in  the  rennin-cane  sugar  mixture. 


Milk  bo't  on 

Rennin  r 

morning  of  2-7-12. 

No.  1. 

Milk  bo't  on  morn- 

ing of  2-8-12. 

Milk  bo't  on 

Rennin  f 

morning  of  2-7-12. 

No.  2. 

Milk  bo't  on  morn- 

< 

ing  of  2-8-12. 
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Effect  of  Cane  Sugar  dissolved  in  the  Milk. 
Rennin.  %  Cane  Sugar  in  Milk.  Decrease  in  Activity, 

i       2.5%  7     % 

No.  1 (       5     %  7     % 

No.  2 \      2.5%  4.4% 

^       5     %  16     % 

Conclusions:  The  cane  sugar  used  in  sweetening  milk  when  making  junket 
evidently  reduces  activity  of  the  rennin  employed. 

Effect  of  different  lots  of  Unpasteurized  Milk. 

Assayed  1 :36.400  ]       Difference 

Average  of  Duplicates.  I  35% 

Assayed  1:26,800  j 

Average  of  Triplicates.  J 

Assayed  1:25,000  \ 

Duplicates.  1  ZZ% 

Assayed  1:18,800  | 

Duplicates.  J 

Conclusions:  Different  lots  of  milk  may  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  assay 
of  rennin. 

Effect  of  treatment  of  Pasteurised  and  Unpasteurised  Milk. 
Milk.  Assay  w/  same  rennin.  Dift'erence. 

Pasteurized    1 :25.000  ]        12.5% 

Unpasteurized  1 :28,125  \ 

Two  other  samples  of  rennin  gave  results  between  10-20  per  cent,  higher  with 
unpasteurized  milk  than  with  pasteurized  milk.  A  sample  of  unpasteurized  milk 
gave  4.7  per  cent.  (aver,  of  four  experiments)  higher  after  being  aged  24  hours 
at  about  5°  C. 

Conclusions:  Unpasteurized  milk  gives  higher  results  in  the  assay  of  rennin 
than  pasteurized  milk  and  the  age  of  the  milk  also  has  some  effect  on  the  assay. 

Rennin  Tabletss  Four  lots  of  old  tablets  in  which  sodium  chloride  was  used 
'as  a  diluent,  were  tested  recently  by  us  to  find  out  if  an  appreciable  deterioration 
took  place.  Rennin  certainly  acts  queerly  on  getting  older, — some  lots  seem  to 
die  at  a  very  young  age  and  become  inert,  while  others  seem  to  grow  in  strength, 
the  older  they  get.  All  four  lots  were  tested  on  the  same  day  (2-6-12)  and  the 
same  milk  was  used.  All  tests  were  carried  out  at  the*  same  temperature,  namely 
40-43°  C.    The  results  were  as  follows : : 

No.  1.     One  tablet  coagulated  1  qt.  milk  in  10  minutes.     (Tested  on  9-29-10 
1  tablet  required  14  min.)     Increase. 

No.  2.     One  tablet  coagulated  1  qt.  milk  in  19  minutes.     (Tested  on  2-14-11 
1  tablet  required   12  min.)     Decrease. 

No.  3.     One  tablet  coagulated  1  qt.  milk  in  30  minutes.     (Tested  on  5-2-11 
1  tablet  required  11  min.)     Decrease. 

No.  4.    One  tablet  coagulated  1  qt.  milk  in  9  minutes. 

This  last  lot  is  about  seven  years  old  and  as  seen  from  this  table  is  today  the 
best  of  all  of  them.  Unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to  find  the  record  of  the  first 
assay,  seven  years  ago. 

As  rennin  and  its  preparations  are  undoubtedly  of  interest  to  any  pharmacist 
and  physician,  we  hope  that  others  will  take  up  this  subject  and  report  upon  it. 

Analytic  Laboratory  of  the  H.  K.  Mulford  Co. 
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THE  PHYSICIAN  AND  THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHARMACIST.* 


DR.    E.    W.   DITTRICH,    M.   D. 

Formerly  President  of  the  Yorkville  Medical  Society. 


Medicine,  or  the  art  of  diagnosing  and  curing  disease,  has  in  time  become  a 
complicated  science.  It  now  comprises  so  many  subdivisions,  that  various  special 
branches  have  established  themselves,  the  study  of  which,  however  complete 
their  succession  may  have  been,  always  necessitates  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
fundamental  developing  features.  Pharmacy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  develop 
on  totally  different  lines. 

While  they  both,  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  if  I  may  say  so,  had  the  same  com- 
mon source,  the  former,  as  it  was,  developing  from  the  latter  in  the  course  of 
evolution,  both  mutually  profiting  from  experience  and  observ^ation,  pharmacy  did 
never  become  an  independent  art  owdng  to  many  facts  that  were  detrimental 
to  its  development  as  such.  For  some  of  those  disciplines  which  had  become 
integral  parts  of  pharmacy,  began  to  develop  independently  and  formed  im- 
portant scientific  branches  of  their  own.  This  was  the  case  chiefly  with  Chemistry 
and  Botany ;  and  Pharmacy,  their  deserted  mother  science,  kept  only  in  touch 
with  its  faithless  children  to  that  extent  which  was  necessary  for  its  object  as  an 
auxiliary  discipline  to  the  art  of  healing. 

But  it  was  and  will  always  be  an  important  cultural  factor  in  the  successful 
pursuit  of  this  art. 

Appreciating  these  latter  facts,  we  learn  to  understand  the  importance  of 
pharmaceutical  science,  not  only  as  an  auxiliary  discipline  to  our  endeavors  as 
physicians,  but  we  are  also  forced  to  give  it  a  place  as  a  department  sui  generis 
in  the  great  realm  of  hippocratic  science.  If  it  be  true  that  some  do  not  want  to 
look  at  it  in  this  light,  and  there  are  still  many  physicians  that  are  only  too  ready 
to  adversely  criticise  the  pharmacist  as  a  class,  regardless  of  personality,  then 
some  misapprehensions  and  misunderstandings  must  surely  be  existing  between 
these  two  professions.  If  this  be  so,  they  have  existed  entirely  too  long,  and  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  consider  carefully  some  of  the  reasons  which  may  be 
contributory  in  producing  the  poor  opinion  that  some  physicians  entertain  of  so 
old  and  honorable  a  profession. 

Pharmacy  as  a  profession  is  and  must  be  always  carried  on  on  purely  scientific 
lines,  but  the  practical  part  of  it,  as  you  all  know,  is  peculiarily  intermingled  with 
commercial  interests,  features  which  tend  to  furnish  the  cause  for  estrangement 
between  the  two  sister  professions ;  although,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  not  harm 
some  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  at  all  to  be  endowed  with  some  of  this 
commercial  instinct. 

Secondly:  This  estrangement,  which  lately  has  been  kept  up  by  the  bugbear 
stories   of   counter  prescribing   and    real  or   imputed    substitution,   has   become 
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deeper,  because  many  physicians  think  now  that  the  pharmacist  in  many  cases 
assumes  the  rights  of  the  physician  in  attempting  to  treat  disease. 

Thirdly,  and  this  is  probably  the  most  potent  reason :  Pharmaceutical  educa- 
tion in  this  country  up  to  the  last  decade,  was  not  up  to  that  standard  that  the 
prescriber  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  man  that  was  called  upon  to  execute 
his  orders.  All  these  features,  taken  together,  have,  of  course,  tended  to  foster  a 
certain  amount  of  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  I  could  relate  many 
cases  of  personal  experience  with  alleged  substitutions,  which  wQuld  have  in- 
fluenced me  in  this  manner,  if  I  had  not  stopped  to  investigate  them  thoroughly. 
Upon  investigation,  they  proved  to  be  based  on  nothing  but  malicious  statements. 
Of  late  great  and  successful  attempts  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  scientific 
pharmacist  to  change  these  conditions  which  were  so  detrimental  to  a  perfect 
mutual  understanding,  and  it  has  been  the  merit  of  some  gentlemen  standing  high 
in  both  professions  to  bring  on  a  more  effectual  understanding,  based  on  a  higher 
scientific  training  as  well  as  on  mutual  respect. 

The  curricula  of  the  present  schools  of  pharmacy,  the  requirement  of  a  pre- 
liminary education,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  regents,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  the  necessity  of  having  graduated  from  a  college  of  pharmacy 
before  being  admitted  to  the  board  examinations,  are  factors  that  in  themselves 
bear  the  guaranty  of  a  good  and  thorough  scientific  training. 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  considering  that  pharmacist  a  desirable  repre- 
sentative of  his  class,  in  whose  laboratory  exactitude,  reliability  and  promptness 
in  putting  up  prescriptions  are  the  chief  and  prevailing  mottoes  and  who  also 
knows  how  to  combine  these  with  the  necessar}'  skill  in  putting  his  business  on  a 
paying  basis.  In  that  way  he  will  not  only  serve  best  his  own  interests  and  those 
of  his  patients,  but  incidentally  also  those  of  their  medical  advisers. 

These  are  chiefly  the  gentlemen  whom  I  had  in  mind  when  I  used  the  term 
"scientific  pharmacists."  We  cannot  expect  every  pharmacist  to  be  a  learned 
chemist  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  but  what  we  can  rightfully  expect  of 
every  pharmacist,  is  that  he  should  be  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  as  well  as  a 
thorough  connoisseur  of  drugs  and  be  well  versed  in  the  very  important  chapter 
of  incompatibilities,  so  that  he  be  able  to  distinguish  between  incompatibilities, 
that  were  intended  and  those  not  intended.  In  former  years  I  have  sometimes 
seen  my  intention  miscarried,  when  the  pharmacist,  or  let  me  say  here,  the  drug- 
gist, was  unable  to  make  this  distinction  and  hesitated  to  combine  the  chemicals 
that,  though  they  were  chemically  incompatible,  would  form  the  desired  remedies 
by  mutual  decomposition.  On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  chemicals  were  strained 
out  of  a  mixture,  which,  I  will  admit,  made  the  same  unsightly,  yet  were  the  only 
important  remedial  agents  in  it.  I  want  to  say  here,  emphatically,  that  these 
occurrences  are  things  of  the  past.  We  do  not  see  today  any  more  a  perfectly 
clear  mixture  when  we  prescribe  Zinc  Sulfate  and  Lead  Acetate  in  distilled  water, 
in  which  case,  formerly,  pharmacia  clcgans  did  get  the  best  of  the  more  practical 
an.d  useful  end  of  it.  Here,  I  think,  is  the  place  to  speak  of  a  preparation  which, 
in  spite  of  all  new  and  elegant  substitutes,  will  always  hold  the  fort  as  one  of  our 
most  reliable  indirect  diuretics   and  mild  heart  stimulants,  namely   infusion  of 
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digitalis.  The  habit  of  making  this  important  preparation  from  the  fluidextract 
or  from  a  concentrated  stock  solution  cannot  be  condemned  in  strong  enough 
terms.  If  this  were  permissible,  there  would  be  a  method  for  it  laid  out  in  the 
pharmacopoca,  a  book  which  we  always  should  take  as  our  standard.  The 
slovenly  and  unpharmaceutical  habit  of  preparing  this  infusion  in  the  manner 
mentioned  will  not  only  result  in  a  poor  pharmaceutical  product,  but  would  be 
sufficient  to  put  one  on  his  guard  against  a  dispenser  who  is  satisfied  with  the 
exertion  of  so  little  pharmaceutical  skill.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  only  the 
English  leaves,  purchased  from  trustworthy  and  reliable  firms,  should  be  used 
in  the  preparations  of  this  infusion.  It  is  evident  from  this  fact  alone  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  medical  gentlemen  to  deal  only  with  those  pharmacists  that  not 
only  are  masters  in  their  profession,  but  who  are  also  willing  to  undergo  some 
little  inconvenience  in  order  to  prepare  prescriptions  lege  artis,  and  who  even 
will  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  the  quality  of  their  pharmaceutical 
products.  I  personally  know  some  pharmacists,  whom  I  esteem  very  highly,  that 
never  used  up  a  pound  can  of  digitalis  leaves  entirely,  but  when  half  of  the  can 
had  been  used,  threw  aw-ay  the  rest.  They  do  the  same  with  spirit  of  glonoin  and 
other  articles  which  are  liable  to  deteriorate  with  age.  They  assure  me  that, 
although  they  carry  out  this  practice,  they  are  able  to  realize  a  good  profit  on 
their  merchandise.  This  practice  is  highly  to  be  commended  and  most  decidedly 
furnishes  proof  that  there  are  gentlemen  in  the  pharmaceutical  profession  who 
besides  being  thorough  scientific  pharmacists,  would  deserve  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  honoring  epithet  "Pharmacien  de  premiere  class." 

It  is  therefore  wrong  to  condemn  the  pharmaceutical  profession  because  there 
are  a  few  evildoers  in  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  profession  or  business 
that  is  free  from  these. 

Substitution,  of  course,  will  be  always  practiced  by  them,  but  let  us  leave  them 
to  the  pangs  of  their  own  conscience,  or,  what  is  still  better,  to  the  ever  watchful 
eye  of  our  very  efficient  board  of  pharmacy.  Indiscriminate  counter  prescribing, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  meet  the 
druggist  who  indulges  in  this  practice  by  seeing  that  our  prescriptions  do  not 
find  their  way  into  such  stores. 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  I  personally  am  able  to  see  the 
other  side  of  this  one,  too.  Can  we  blame  a  druggist  that  tries  to  pass  some  of 
his  preparations  on  a  customer,  if  he  knows  that  the  physician  to  whom  this 
patient  would  otherwise  go,  were  going  to  dispense  the  medicine  himself,  thereby 
depriving  him  (the  druggist)  of  the  legitimate  means  of  making  a  livelihood? 
The  counterprescribing  druggist  exposes  himself  to  the  just  criticism  that  he 
assumes  the  doctor's  rights,  treating  symptomatically  ailments  of  which  he  does 
not  know  anything,  while  the  dispensing  physician  wrongs  his  helping  hand,  the 
pharmacist,  by  intruding  on  the  latter's  rights,  thereby  endangering  the  so  im- 
portant community  of  interest  that  should  exist  between  both.. 

In  conclusion  I  will  mention  a  few  points  that  show  how  the  physician  and 
the  scientific  pharmacist  can  be  of  aid  to  each  other,  settling  all  questions  of 
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common  interest  in  an  amicable  manner,  based  on  personal   acquaintance   and 
mutual  respect. 

The  scientific  pharmacist  can  help  the  physician : 

1.  By  helping  him  make  his  prescriptions  more  attractive. 

2.  Informing  him  of  medicines  beyond  the  means  of  the  patient. 

3.  By  calling  his  attention  to  substances  exploited  under  several  names. 

4.  By  calling  his  attention  to  new  and  eligible  forms  of  remedies. 

5.  By  showing  him  the   Pharmacopoeia  is  sufficient  for  most  prescribing. 
The  physician  can  help  the  pharmacist : 

1.  By  avoiding  his  prescribing  remedies  newly  exploited  but  practically  old. 

2.  By  instructing  him  as  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  newer  remedies. 

3.  By  avoiding  prescribing  several  forms  of  the  same  preparation. 

4.  By  keeping  as  closely  as  possible  to  official  remedies  and  by  using  phar- 
macopoeal  nomenclature. 


THE  DRUGGIST:     WHAT  HE  HAS  TO  SAY  TO  THE  PHYSICIAN.* 


PETER  DI.\MOND. 


The  subject  assigned  to  me  in  this  night's  discussions  is  one  of  interest,  if  not 
of  importance ;  and  to  me,  somewhat  embarrassing. 

From  times  immemorial,  at  their  will,  almost  everybody  had  something  to 
say  to  the  druggist.  The  public,  the  newspapers,  the  legislators,  agitators,  re- 
formers and  anti-ites  all  had  their  turn,  but  at  no  time  were  we  asked  what  we 
had  to  say.  The  physician  often  took  a  shot  at  some  of  us.  He,  largely  so, 
looked  down  upon  our  colleagues,  and  in  some  instances,  directly  opposed  us. 

I  particularly  refer  to  the  State  Service  Apothecary,  whose  advancement  in 
rank  was  opposed  by  the  physicians  in  the  same  service. 

I  wnll,  more  or  less,  admit  some  of  the  shortcomings  ascribed  to  us ;  I  will 
admit  of  some  black  sheep  in  the  midst  of  the  great  number  of  pharmacists  in 
this  country,  but  in  not  any  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other  profession. 

The  pharmacist  must  necessarily  possess  a  fair  average  of  intelligence  or  he 
could  not  pursue  his  vocation,  and  I  claim  for  him  intellectual  and  moral 
equality  with  those  of  most  other  professions. 

And  now  we  are  asked  what  we  druggists  have  to  say  to  the  physician.  Is 
it  not  embarrassing? 

I  shall  endeavor  to  treat  the  subject  in  an  impersonal  abstract  way,  and  I  beg 
of  those  who  listen  to  me.  to  take  it  in  a  similar  light. 

Personally,  I  do  not  claim  to  have  come  here  with  absolutely  clean  hands.  I 
am  as  much  a  victim  of  surrounding  circumstances  as  others  of  my  profession, 
but,  with  many  others,  I  wish  for  and  am  willing  to  help  make  both  mine  and 
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your  professions  as  ethical  as  possible  and  establish  relations  between  the  two 
professions  as  friendly  as  they  should  be. 

The  pharmacist  is,  or  should  l)e.  the  compounder  and  dispenser  of  medicines. 
If  he  is  not  entirely  that  today,  it  is  due  to  the  environment,  circumstances,  and 
a  social  system  far  beyond  his  control. 

For  years  he  has  been,  and  still  is.  striving  to  overcome,  or  at  least  check 
that  which  is  constantly  dragging  him  from  his  vocation  into  a  vortex  of  side 
lines,  that  make  his  once  drug  shop  look  like  anything  but  the  respect-inspiring, 
clean,  orderly  pharmacy  of  Germany,  Russia,  or  many  other  European  countries. 

His  attention  is  distracted  from  his  real  work  and  directed  to  anything  in  the 
commercial  line  that  may  assist  him  in  holding  his  own  against  competitors, 
whose  sole  aim  is  the  increase  in  dividends  upon  their  investment,  but  who  take 
no  pride,  have  no  interest  in  the  pharmaceutical  profession  itself. 

i\Ianv  of  his  shortcomings,  we  cannot  but  admit,  are  due  to  the  circumstances, 
and  while  striving  to  eliminate  them,  we  look  to  the  physician  for  assistance — 
and  assist  he  can,  in  many  respects. 

DISPENSING  AND   COUNTER-PRESCRIBING. 

The  question  of  dispensing  by  the  physician  and  counter-prescribing  by  the 
druggist  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  both,  it  is  so  complicated,  it  is  so  hard 
to  draw  the  line  as  to  where  the  right  ends  and  the  wrong  begins,  that  the  only 
w^ay  to  solve  it  is  to  entirely  discard  advice  in  the  drug  store;  dispensing  or 
furnishing  of  medicines  in  the  physician's  office. 

True,  the  one  has  a  legal  right  to  diagnose,  prescribe,  dispense  and  issue  a 
death  certificate,  while  the  other's  legal  status  is  confined  to  compounding  or 
dispensing  only;  nevertheless,  from  an  ethical  and  economic  standpoint,  we 
claim,  and  many  physicians  concede,  that  dispensing  by  the  practitioner  is  an 
mfringement  upon  our  rights.  I  am,  of  course,  excluding  the  country  doctor, 
where  conditions  make  the  emergency  case  imperative. 

I  am  fain  to  believe,  however,  that  on  this  score  we  are  almost  agreed,  and  as 
we,  throughout  press  and  associations,  are  constantly  agitating  the  discontinu- 
ance of  counter-prescribing,  so  we  expect  you  to  call  upon  the  members  of  your 
profession  to  discontinue  dispensing. 

NOSTRUMS. 

So  much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  prescribing  patent  or  proprietary 
articles,  or  so-called  specialties,  that  nothing  new  can  probably  be  added  to  the 
arguments  advanced.  It  is,  however,  so  within  the  province  of  the  subject 
assigned  to  me,  that  it  will  seem  a  flagrant  omission  should  I  ignore  it  entirely. 

It  is,  of  course,  natural  to  expect  that  the  physician,  having  diagnosed  a  case, 
will  prescribe.  It  is  also  natural  to  assume  that  in  prescribing,  he  will  put  down 
the  ingredients,  carefully  figure  out  the  doses  of  all  potent  drugs,  such  as  strych- 
nine, codeine,  morphine,  digitalis,  and  what  else,  and  having  impressed  the  patient 
with  proper  directions  and  perhaps — having  warned  him  of  the  careless  or  greedy 
druggist,  may  rightly  feel  that  he  has  honestly  discharged  an  obligation  to  the 
patient,  to  his  profession  and  to  himself.     But  is  it  so  in  all  cases?     Is  it  not 
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true  that  the  physician  finds  it  often  more  convenient  and  less  troublesome  to 
jot  down:    "Syr.  Codeia"  or  'Til.  Pasbi"  or  "New-Nervi  York"? 

What  if  he  does  not  know  the  ingredients  or  the  doses  in  the  preparation  used  ? 
The  detail  man  has  taken  care  to  impress  him  with  the  usefulness  and  harmless- 
ness  of  them. 

Many  of  those  using  such  nostrums  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  its  composition. 
How  many  physicians  can  tell  the  formula  of  H.  V.  C.  or  even  of  such  prepara- 
tions as  A.  K.  ?  So  we  not  often  see,  at  times  hazardously,  unknowingly,  per- 
haps, prescribed  in  one  recipe  A.  K.  Phenalgin,  and  Phenacitin,  not  dreaming 
that  they  all  contain,  principally,  the  same  chemical? 

How  many  are  even  aware  of  the  exact  quantities  of  a  narcotic  in  such  prepa- 
rations as  Glyco-Heroin,  Bromidia,  Papine,  etc.? 

You  may  imagine  the  predicament  of  a  certain  physician  who  prescribed  two 
ounces  of  Syr.  Coccilana  Comp.  for  an  infant  about  a  year  old,  to  be  given  in 
doses  of  one  teaspoonful  every  two  hours,  when  I  called  him  up  and  informed 
him  that  the  perscribed  syrup  contained  one-third  of  a  grain  of  Heroin  Hydrochl. 
to  the  ounce.  In  other  words,  that  he  ordered  one-twenty-fourth  of  a  grain  of 
Heroin  to  be  given  to  the  infant  every  two  hours,  and  the  physician  I  refer  to 
is  usually  rather  painstaking,  intelligent;  but  the  constant  grind  of  the  detail 
men  have  made  him  depart  from  his  usual  path. 

The  argument  is  often  advanced  by  the  physician  that  certain  preparations  are 
used  by  them  because  of  their  pleasant  taste;  they  are  good  to  look  at,  and 
palatable,  many  say.  Is  an  argument  of  that  kind  a  sufficient  excuse  for  blindly 
prescribing  preparations,  the  composition  of  which  is  almost  unknown  to  them? 
If  they  were  only  to  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  preparations  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
and  N.  F.,  they  would  find  numberless  preparations  just  as  palatable  and  just 
as  good  to  look  at,  with  the  formula  given  in  full  detail. 

The  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations  are  not  uniform,  many  physicians  argue. 
They  differ  somewhat  in  color  and  taste  when  put  up  by  different  druggists. 
That  may  be  so,  but  do  not  the  fluidextracts  put  up  by  different  firms  look  dif- 
ferent and  taste  dift'erent?  Are  not  the  elixirs,  syrups,  liquors  put  up  by  the 
various  pharmaceutical  houses  dift'erent  in  taste  and  color?  And  still,  how  often 
does  the  physician  specify  one  or  another  pharmaceutical  house? 

The  physician  forgets  that  it  is  an  almost  physical  impossibility  for  any  retail 
druggist,  or  for  that  matter,  wholesale  druggist,  to  carry  in  stock  fluidextracts, 
pills,  tablets,  elixirs,  syrups,  etc.,  of  all  the  leading  pharmaceutical  houses.  He 
often  tempts  the  druggist  to  commit  a  technical  wrong — if  wrong  it  be — by 
specifying  the  pill  of  a  certain  pharmaceutical  house. 

Is  it  not  more  proper — is  it  not  more  ethical — is  it  not  more  decent  to  specify 
the  pill  the  physician  desires,  permitting  the  druggist  to  either  make  same  or 
dispense  that  of  any  reliable  house? 

Another  reason  for  prescribing  specialties  or  proprietary  articles  is  that  many 
physicians  own,  by  purchase  or  by  gift,  stock  in  chemical  companies,  which  com- 
panies, in  most  instances,  are  of  questionable  repute.  I  charge  so,  knowingly,  for 
I  can  convince  any   fair-minded  man,  that  if  not  directly  unreliable   in   their 
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statements,  the  companies'  sole  aim  is  to  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  possible  and 
dispose  of  their  products  as  dearly  as  possible. 

My  time  is  limited  or  I  could  continue  on  this  subject  for  a  long  time.  There 
are  other  things  I  desire  to  mention. 

ILLEGIBLE   PRESCRIPTIONS. 

Has  the  average  physician  ever  considered  the  importance  of  writing  prescrip- 
tions as  legible  as  possible?  Does  he  realize  the  errors  a  quickly  hap-hazard, 
quickly  written  down  recipe  may  lead  to?  The  difficulties  and  predicaments  it 
may  put  the  dispenser  to? 

One  cannot,  at  all  times,  communicate  with  the  physician,  and  either  you  keep 
the  patient  under  one  pretext  or  another,  waiting,  or — decipher  the  best  you  can. 

It  is  a  habit  many  physicians  have  acquired  that  should  be  stamped  out  in  its 
inception  ;  that  is,  at  college.  Medical  students  should  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  properly  writing  prescriptions  as  well  as  with  the  importance 
of  proper  diagnosis. 

I  cannot,  in  my  talk  to  the  physician,  before  winding  up,  but  say  a  few  words 
of  a  habit,  inaugurated,  it  is  true,  by  the  druggist,  but  acquiesced  in,  and  at 
times  encouraged  by  the  physician — the  habit  of  supplying  the  practitioner  with 
prescription  blanks,  advertising  the  druggist  furnishing  the  same,  and  the  habit 
of  sending  tq  the  physician  useful  reminders  of  the  sender. 

The  use  of  blanks  bearing  the  name  of  any  druggist  is  a  presumption  that  the 
physician  favors  this  one  in  particular,  at  least  to  the  laity  it  seems  so. 

There  is  as  much  wrong  in  that  as  there  is  in  sending  patients  to  one  particular 
physician  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

One  would  not  dream  of  carrying  a  druggists'  ad  on  his  card — why  then  on 
his  blanks? 

This  custom  of  itself  may  seem  quite  harmless,  but  like  all  such  habits,  grows 
in  extravagance  until  the  tokens  assume  considerable  value,  becoming  a  burden 
to  the  giver,  and  to  the  recipient — well,  he  cannot  ignore  it. 

While  I  blame  the  druggist  for  primarily  creating  the  habit,  still  we  must 
remember  that  production  is  regulated  by  the  demand  or  market. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Profession,  my  talk  to  the  physician  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  some  means  of  eradicating  w^hat  we  consider  improper,  un- 
ethical, or  as  being  in  the  path  of  our  friendly  relations.  You  who  are  striving 
to  be  as  ethical  as  possible,  you  whom  this  talk  does  not  reach  at  all — of  you 
we  expect  and  ask  the  assistance  necessary  to  reach  those  who  take  no  interest 
in  either  medical  or  pharmaceutical  movements;  those  who  remain  in  their 
offices  or  in  their  drug  stores ;  those  who  have  never  lifted  a  hand  to  better  the 
medical  profession  or  pharmacy. 

And  the  only  way  to  do  the  work  and  to  do  it  properly  is  that  you,  gentlemen, 
should  take  an  active  hand  in  the  matter,  and  through  publicity  in  the  medical 
press  and  in  the  pharmaceutical  press,  awaken  those  who,  while  asleep,  con- 
tinually complain. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  again  that  I  am  not  preaching.    That  I  merely  express  an 
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honest  desire  to  better  myself  and  help  my  colleagues  to  better  themselves  and 
that  I  call  upon  you  to  do  likewise  in  your  profession. 

I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact  that  many  physicians,  today,  ignore  the 
individual  corner  drug  store — that  many  are  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  displays  of 
the  corporation  stores,  either  not  knowing  or  not  desiring  to  know,  that  it  is 
mainly  these  gigantic  combinations  that  reduce  the  individual  druggist  to  the 
necessity  of  forgetting  his  professional  ethics  in  his  fight  for  existence. 

I  regret  to  say  that  many  physicians  today  direct  their  patients  to  the  corpora- 
tion stores,  in  whose  windows  you  may  see,  alongside  with  a  biological  display, 
several  baskets  of  fresh-laid  eggs  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  for  a  quarter. 


THE  ABILITIES  OF  THE  PHARMACIST.* 


G.   C.  DIEKMAN,   PHARM.  D. 


In  speaking  of  the  abilities  of  the  Pharmacist,  I  will  refer  only  to  such  of  his 
or  her  abilities  (for  we  have  quite  a  number  of  women  who  have  taken  up  the 
study  and  practice  of  Pharmacy),  as  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  physician 
who  is  critical  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  prescriptions  he  writes  are  com- 
pounded. 

In  a  large  city  like  ours  it  is  quite  natural  that  there  should  be  some  persons 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  who  do  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
physician  in  this  regard.  In  most  cases  this  may  be  attributed  to  carelessness,  but 
I  dare  say  that  in  some  cases  a  lack  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill  is  the  source 
of  the  trouble. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  state  has  inter- 
ested itself  in  the  matter  of  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  as  far  as  the  preliminary 
education  of  the  candidate  and  his  compulsory  attendance  upon  the  courses  of 
study  of  a  pharmacy  school  is  concerned. 

Prior  to  the  year  of  1898,  a  license  to  practice  pharmacy  in  the  City  of  New- 
York  was  obtainable  in  one  of  a  number  of  ways,  as  follows : 

(a)  Registration  upon  the  Diploma  of  a  Medical  school. 

(b)  Registration  upon  the  Diploma  of  a  Pharmacy  school. 

(c)  Registration  upon  a  License  to  practice  Pharmacy,  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Pharmacy  of  another  state. 

(d)  Registration  obtained  by  passing  a  satsfactory  examination  before  any  of 
the  Boards  of  Pharmacy  of  this  state,  of  which  there  were  four,  namely,  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Pharmacy,  the  Kings  County  Board  of  Pharmacy,  the 
Erie  County  Board  of  Pharmacy,  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

In  the  first  three  instances  the  registration  was  obtainable  without  the  formality 
of  passing  an  examination.  All  applicants  for  registration  were  required  to  be 
at  least  21  vears  old.  and  excepting  in  the  first  instance  were  required  to  furnish 
evidence  of  having  had  at  least  four  years'  experience  in  a  place  where  drugs  and 
medicines  were  sold  and  where  physicians'  prsecriptions  were  compounded. 


*Read  before  the  New  York  Branch  and  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York, 
May  1,  1902. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  neither  the  preliminary  education  of  the  applicant  nor  at- 
tendance and  graduation  from  the  course  of  studies  of  a  College  of  Pharmacy 
were  factors. 

After  January  1,  1898,  and  prior  to  January  1,  1905,  all  applicants  to  practice 
pharmacy  were  required  to  pass  an  examination  before  the  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
but  the  applicant  was  still  not  required  to  furnish  evidence  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion, nor  was  graduation  from  a  reputable  college  of  pharmacy  a  prerequisite  to 
examination. 

Owing  to  the  comparative  ease  with  which  a  license  to  practice  pharmacy  was 
obtainable,  many  persons  unfitted  by  habit  or  lack  of  preliminary  education  were 
tempted  to  take  up  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

Many  physicians  obtained  a  license  to  practice  pharmacy  upon  their  medical 
diplomas,  prior  to  January  1,  1898.  It  is  not  claimed  that  there  were  unfitted  by 
lack  of  preliminary  education,  but  it  is  claimed  that  they  did  not  possess  the  neces- 
sary practical  experience  to  successfully  practice  pharmacy. 

The  educated  pharmacist,  at  an  early  stage,  recognized  the  dangers  arising  from 
these  lax  conditions,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  physician  and  public  as  well, 
and  set  about  to  provide  a  proper  remedy.  This  remedy  was  found  in  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  requiring  that  all  persons  desiring  to  practice  pharmacy  must 
show  evidence  of  possessing  the  necessary  preliminary  education,  and  must  have 
been  graduated  from  the  course  of  studies  of  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy. 

For  the  enactment  of  these  laws,  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  these 
two  important  particulars,  the  pharmacist  is  solely  responsible,  and  he  should  be 
given  the  entire  credit.  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  individuals,  supplemented 
by  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  that  these  laws,  safeguarding  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  were  enacted. 

The  requirements  which  the  state  now  imposes  upon  all  such  as  desire  to  enter 
upon  the  study  and  practice  of  pharmacy  are  defined  in  Section  233  of  the  Public 
Health  Law,  and  briefly  are  as  follows : 

Satisfactory  evidence  verified  by  oath  shall  be  required  by  the  Regents  of  all 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  examinations. 

Pharmacist — They  shall  admit  to  the  examination  for  pharmacist  any  candi- 
date that  pays  a  fee  of  $10,  and, 

1.  Is  more  than  21  years  of  age. 

2.  Is  of  good  moral  character. 

3.  Had  prior  to  beginning  the  first  year  of  study  in  the  school  fifteen  counts 
or  the  equivalent. 

4.  Has  studied  pharmacology  as  outlined  in  the  syllabus  not  less  than  two 
years  in  a  school. 

5.  Has  either  received  the  diploma  of  graduate  in  pharmacy  or  equivalent 
degree  from  a  school,  or  a  license  to  practice  pharmacology'  in  some  foreign 
country  registered  as  meeting  the  minimum  requirements  of  this  article.  The 
diploma  of  graduate  in  pharmacy  or  equivalent  degree  shall  not  be  conferred  on 
any  one  that  did  not  file  with  the  school  at  marticulation  the  pharmacy  student 
certificate  required  above. 

6.  Has  had  four  years'  experience  in  a  registered  pharmacy,  one  year  of 
which  experience  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  application  must  have  been  in 
a  pharmacy  of  the  United  States  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  pharmacist. 
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The  requirement  of  fifteen  counts  before  admission  is  not  very  high,  but  it  has 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  a  much  better  class  of  men  to  the  pharmacy  schools,  and 
will  no  doubt,  just  as  soon  as  conditions  warrant  it,  be  materially  raised. 

All  colleges  of  pharmacy  in  this  state  are  now  operating  under  supervision  of 
the  State  Education  Department,  and  each  is  required  to  give  a  course  of  study, 
which  in  duration  and  quality  conforms  with  that  prescribed  in  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Syllabus. 

The  State  Education  Department,  before  a  college  can  become  registered  as 
meeting  the  minimum  requirements,  requires  the  following: 

(a)  The  value  of  apparatus  and  equipment  shall  not  be  less  than  $5,000. 

(b)  Not  less  than  three  professors  shall  be  employed  regularly  in  giving  in- 
struction. 

(c)  Practical  work  shall  be  required  in  not  less  than  three  laboratory  courses, 
inchiding  chemistry,  pharmacy  and  materia  medica. 

(d)  A  two-year  course  of  instruction  shall  be  afforded. 

(e)  A  minimum  of  recitation  and  laboratory  hours  shall  be  required  of  phar- 
macy schools  as  follows : 


Session. 

Recitation. 

Laboratory. 

Total, 

1906-7 

320 

430 

750 

1907-8 

385 

515 

900 

1908-9 

430 

570 

7000 

1909-10 

500 

600 

1100 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  600  out  of  every  1100  hours  of  instruction  are  devoted 
to  laboratory  work.  While  the  above  represents  the  requirements  at  present  im- 
posed upon  the  registered  schools  by  the  State  Education  Department,  the  schools 
of  this  state  exceed  these  requirements  in  every  instance. 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy,  which  deals  with  the  manufacture  of  galenical  prep- 
arations, and  Dispensing  Pharmacy,  which  deals  with  the  preparation  and  com- 
pounding of  medicines,  formulas  and  prescriptions,  are  important  subjects  of 
instruction.  Analytical  Chemistry,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  recognition  and 
detection  of  substances  and  establishes  the  presence  of  impurities  or  adulterations, 
and  Microscopical  and  Commercial  Pharmacy,  dealing  with  the  recognition  of 
drugs  and  drug  powders  and  their  adulterants,  are  other  important  laboratory 
subjects. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  graduate  unless  they  have  shown  marked  pro- 
ficiency in  their  work,  more  especially  so  in  the  laboratory  subjects. 

In  the  work  of  the  Dispensing  Laboratory  the  student  is  enjoined  to  be  accu- 
rate above  all,  not  to  use  about  such  a  quantity,  but  to  use  at  all  times  exact  quan- 
tities. Furthermore,  he  is  impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  to  at  all  times 
dispense  only  such  articles  as  are  wanted  by  the  physician.  The  pharmacist  has 
no  right  to  delegate  unto  himself  the  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  terms  of  the 
prescription  or  order,  excepting  with  the  express  consent  of  the  physician.  Every 
pharmacist  worthy  of  the  name  will  uphold  and  subscribe  to  this  principle  and 
will  assist  the  physician  in  seeing  to  it  that  it  is  strictly  adhered  to. 

Violations  of  this  principle  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
authorities  and  redress  will  follow  promptly.  The  honest  pharmacist,  and  he 
constitutes  by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  profession,  suffers  quite  as  much  from 
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the  practice  of  substitution  as  do  the  physician  and  the  pubHc,  and  is  just  as 
anxious  and  desirous  to  have  the  evil  eradicated. 

In  the  subject  of  Manufacturing  Pharmacy,  the  student  is  taught  to  properly 
prepare  the  different  classes  of  galenical  preparations,  such  as  Tinctures,  Fluid- 
extracts,  Elixirs,  Emulsions,  Pills  (with  their  coating).  Suppositories,  vaginal, 
rectal  and  urethral,  Ampulles,  Tablet  Titurates,  Compressed  Tablets,  Ointments, 
Cerates,  Liniments,  Cachets,  Wafers,  etc. 

The  up-to-date  pharmacist  is  prepared  to  furnish  any  pharmacopoeial  or  Na- 
tional Formulary  preparation  of  standard  strength  and  purity,  or  to  furnish  and 
prepare  any  other  formula  which  the  physician  may  desire  to  have  made.  Con- 
trary to  the  idea  held  by  many,  he  is  able  to  coat  pills  with  Keratin  or  Gelatin, 
or  to  coat  them  with  Gold  or  Silver  Leaf  or  Tolu,  or  any  other  coating  required 
by  the  physician.  The  many  advantages  possessed  by  a  freshly  made  and  freshly 
coated  pill  mass  are  obvious. 

The  preparations  on  exhibition  here  this  evening  are  a  fair  sample  of  what  can 
be  done  in  the  line  of  manufacturing  pharmacy  by  the  average  pharmacist  of 
today.  The  quality  of  these  exhibits  is  by  no  means  the  exception,  but  rather 
the  rule. 

I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  only  the  graduates  of  the  present  day 
possess  the  ability  to  properly  compound  and  dispense.  Many  of  my  brethren 
in  pharmacy  who  do  not  possess  all  the  advantages  of  a  preliminary  education, 
are  among  our  best  and  most  accurate  workers,  they  having  received  a  most 
practical  training  in  the  dift"erent  establishments  where  apprenticed  and  employed. 
Then  again  we  have  many  of  our  pharmacists  who  have  received  a  most  excellent 
education  abroad  in  some  of  the  best  Universities. 

Then  again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  persons  now  practicing  phar- 
macy successfully,  judged  from  a  professional  and  scienticfic  standpoint,  are 
graduates  of  colleges  of  pharmacy,  before  such  time  when  attendance  upon  the 
studies  of  a  college  of  pharmacy  became  compulsory.  The  list  of  graduates  of 
the  schools  of  pharmacy  of  this  state  will  bear  evidence  of  the  fact  that  very 
many  young  men  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  "short  cut"  via  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  but  attended  a  school  of  pharmacy  and  graduated  therefrom. 

In  order  to  test  the  ability  of  the  graduate  in  Pharmacy  and  to  make  certain 
that  the  college  has  not  conferred  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.,  or  other  degree,  upon 
anyone  unworthy,  the  state  requires  that  before  one  may  legally  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  in  this  state,  he  or  she  must  pass  the  examinations  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Education  Department,  through  its  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

In  these  examinations  the  practical  ability  of  the  candidate  is  thoroughly  tested, 
as  will  be  evidenced  by  the  following  rule  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  relat- 
ing to  practical  work : 

PRACTICAL  examinations. 

Rule  22  states  as  follows : 

These  shall  consist  of  the  manufacture  of: 

Two  galenicals. 

The  dispensing  of  three  prescriptions,  and 

The  testing  of  two  substances  for  identity  or  impurity. 

In  the  practical  examination  ten  samples  shall  be  submitted  for  identity,  which 
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shall  be  of  pharmacopoeial  or  National  Formulary  origin,  five  of  which  shall  be 
crude  drugs,  and  five  shall  be  chemicals  or  galenicals. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  these  practical  examinations,  I  beg  to  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  before  you  examples  of  some  of  the  exercises  actually  given,  as 
follows : 

Man  iifac  t  uring — 

Basham's  Mixture  250  cc. 

Emulsion  of  Asafoetida  100  cc. 

Unguentum    Sulphuris    15  gm. 

Donovon's    Solution    25  cc. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Mastic No.  xx 

Chalk  Mixture   25  cc. 

Ointment  of  Iodine  10  gm. 

Triplex   Pills    No.  x 

Zinc  Paste  (Lassar)    25  gm. 

Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica 50  cc. 

Dispensing — 

Sodium   Salicylate 8.0 

Sodium  Bicarbonate 5.8 

Glvcerin    20.0 

Distilled  Water,  q.  s 60.0 

M.  s.  a. 

Phenyl  Salicylate   0.3 

Castor  Oil   0.3 

Misce, 

ft.  caps.  d.  t.  d.  No.  viii. 

n 

Tannic  Acid    1.0 

Powdei-ed  Opium  0.2 

Cacao  Butter,   q.  s. 

Misce, 

ft.  suppos.  No.  vi. 

Terpin   Hydrate    6.0 

(ilycerin. 

Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry,  aa   20.0 

Powdered  Acacia,  q.  s. 

Distilled  Water,  ad 90.0 

Misce, 

ft.  emulsio. 

Silver  Nitrate   gr.  1/10 

Kaolin, 

Petrolatum,  aa  q.  s. 
Misce, 
ft.  pil.  No.  xii. 

Ichthyol    .- 2.0 

Cacao  Butter,  q.  s. 
Misce, 
ft.  globuli  No.  vi. 
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Zinc  Sulphate, 

Sulphurated   Potash,   aa    4.0 

Rose  Water,  q.  s.  ad. 
Misce, 
ft.  lotio. 

Red  Iodide  of  Mercury 0.01 

Sugar  of  Milk,  q.  s. 
Misce, 

ft.  d.  t.  d.  tabellae  No.  1. 
R 

Cod  Liver  Oil 25.0 

Acacia, 

Sugar,  aa  q.  s. 

Distilled  Water,  q.  s.  ad 0. 50 

Misce, 
ft.  s.  a. 
B 

]\Ienthol    gr.  v 

Camphor gr.  x 

Liquid  Petrolatum,  ad oz.  ii 

Misce, 

Sig.    Use  as  a  spray. 

Yellow  Oxide  of  Mercury 0.8 

W09I  fat, 

White    Petrolatum,    aa    4.0 

Misce, 

ft.  unguentum. 

Terpin   Hydrate oz.  ss 

Glycerin    oz.  iss 

Elixir  of  Orange,  q.  s.  ad oz.  iv 

Sig. 

Ammoniac    4.0 

Paregoric    8.0 

Distilled  Water    100.0 

Misce, 

ft.  emulsio. 

Tannate  of  Alercury   0.1 

Misce, 

ft.  tabellae.    No.  xxiv. 
Sig.     Capiat  unam  pro  re  nata. 
(Translate  into  English  and  write  upon  label.) 

Extract  of   Belladonna 0.02 

Thymol  Iodide    0.06 

Cacao  Butter,  q.  s. 

Misce, 

ft.  suppos.  d.  t.  d.  No.  vi. 

Sig.     Unum  omni  tertia  hora. 
(Translate  into  English  and  write  upon  label.) 
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Test  the  following: 

(a)  Potassium  Iodide  for  lodate. 

(b)  Potassium  Citrate  for  Tartrate. 

(a)  Bismuth  Subnitrate  for  presence  of  Carbonate  and  insoluble  foreign 

salts. 

(b)  Potassium  Bromide  for  Bromate. 

(a)  Tannic  Acid  for  Dextrose  and  Resins.  • 

(b)  Menthol  for  presence  of  Thymol. 

(a)  Borax  for  presence  of  Carbonate  or  Bicarbonate. 

(b)  Cream  of  Tartar  for  presence  of  Starch  or  other  insoluble  matter. 

The  results  of  the  practical  examinations,  that  is,  the  work  turned  out  by  the 
candidates,  is  very  gratifying  and  proves  that  they  are  highly  proficient  in  this 
branch  of  their  study. 

If  time  permitted  I  should  like  to  dv/ell  in  more  detail  upon  other  factors  tend- 
ing to  prove  the  ability  of  the  pharmacist,  such  as  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  college  courses  and  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
examinations,  and  I  trust  that  in  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow,  such  points  as 
I  may  have  omitted,  or  others  which  I  may  have  treated  lightly,  will  receive 
attention 

In  closing,  I  say  without  hesitation  that  the  up-to-date  pharmacist  possesses  a 
rare  degree  of  ability,  for  which  he  is  not  commonly  given  credit,  except  by  the 
few,  and  I  trust  that  the  practicing  physician  will  more  often  give  these  phar- 
macists an  opportunity  to  display  and  prove  their  abilities. 


SOME  OF  THE  GOOD  THINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY.* 


LOUIS  SAALBACH,   PHARM.   D. 


The  N.  F.  as  a  handbook  is  not  properly  appreciated  by  the  average  phar- 
macist. It  is  full  of  good  things  from  a  pharmaceutical,  therapeutical  and  com- 
mercial standpoint.  Within  its  pages  may  be  found  formulas  which  might  pave 
the  way  for  future  fortunes,  if  one  was  inclined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  chase  of 
the  elusive  dollar, — formulas  which  will  produce  preparations  whose  prototypes 
now  grace  the  shelves  of  the  average  drugstore  in  endless  variety,  with  fanciful 
trade  names  and  literature  descanting  upon  the  virtues,  both  real  and  imaginary, 
which  the  component  parts  of  the  mixture  are  supposed  to  possess.  And  why 
should  it  be  necessary  to  pay  one's  money  into  the  already  overloaded  coffers  of 
the  pharmaceutical  houses?  Is  it  not  better  pharmacy  to  produce  a  preparation 
which  we  know  has  the  substances,  or  the  active  constituents  which  are  implied 
by  the  name  under  which  it  is  known?    In  every  instance  such  preparations  rnay 
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be  produced  by  even  an  average  pharmacist  at  a  price  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  those  whose  merits  are  made  known  to  the  physician  by  that  bugbear 
of  pharmacy,  the  "detail  man."  Do  a  little  detailing  yourselves,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  rapidly  a  physiciaji  will  be  converted  to  ethical  preparations. 

To  name  all  of  the  preparations  of  the  N.  F.  which  might  be  designated  as 
good  things  would  require  the  majority  of  the  titles  in  the  book.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  all  preparations  can  be  made  to  go  in  every  locality.  Some 
stores  dispense  large  quantities  of  emulsions,  elixirs,  etc.,  while  in  other  places 
their  sale  is  in  very. limited  quantities  only;  but  in  every  instance  some  formula 
or  formulas  may  be  found  which  would  prove  veritable  gold  mines  if  properly 
exploited. 

The  writer  knows  of  one  store  in  which  a  single  quart  of  Alkaline  Antiseptic 
N.  F.  was  prepared  and  shown  to  a  number  of  physicians  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  an  overpriced  proprietary  article  having  essentially  the  same 
composition,  and  in  every  instance  they  have  been  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
ethical  preparation,  the  one  of  known  composition  which  produced  the  results 
which  one  might  expect  from  such  a  solution  of  antiseptic  agents.  The  phar- 
macist here  referred  to  now  makes  this  preparation  several  gallons  at  a  time,  sells 
it  at  a  price  much  lower  than  he  would  be  compelled  to  ask  for  the  overpriced 
proprietary,  the  physician  is  satisfied,  as  is  also  the  patient,  and  a  larger  profit  is 
found  in  the  cash  register  of  the  pharmacist. 

The  detail  man,  when  he  sees  a  physician,  usually  dwells  long  on  the  beauty 
of  his  specialty.  No  doubt  a  "thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  and  when  you 
begin  as  a  pharmacist  to  practise  your  real  profession,  instead  of  devoting  most 
of  your  attention  to  selling  patent  medicines  at  cut  prices,  see  that  your  prepara- 
tion will  have  a  beauty  that  will  appeal  to  both  physician  and  laity.  This,  of 
course,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  pharmacy ;  filtration,  and  clari- 
fication by  proper  means,  for  without  beauty  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  your 
preparations  you  cannot  hope  to  compete  successfully  with  those  who  have  made 
the  study  of  beauty  an  art  in  itself. 

The  "Petrox  line"  of  the  N.  F.  forms  a  class  of  preparations  which  can  be 
made  into  profitable  specialties.  Petrolatum  Saponatum  Liquidum,  as  the  base 
of  these  preparations  is  designated,  is  a  clear  pale  yellow  transparent  solution  of 
liquid  petrolatum  in  ammonia  soap  (oleo  acid  and  spirit  of  ammonia).  It  is  a 
solvent  for  iodine,  methyl  salicylate,  ichthyol,  guaiacol  and  many  other  sub- 
stances. It  has  the  peculiar  property  of  forming  a  permanent  emulsion  with 
water,  a  fact  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  a  well  known  corn 
cure.  In  the  proprietary  field  we  find  its  prototype  under  the  title  "Vasogen," 
which  is  the  name  under  which  the  article  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
is  marketed,  and  under  various  other  titles  when  produced  by  the  American 
manufacturers. 

The  imported  article  with  most  of  its  medications  costs  about  thirty  (30)  cents 
an  ounce,  while  the  American  manufacturers  content  themselves  with  a  price  of 
about  eleven  (11)  cents  an  ounce.  Those  containing  various  proportions  of  iodine 
are  the  most  expensive  to  produce ;  and  the  one  containing  10  per  cent,  of  iodine 
can  be  made  by  the  pharmacist  who  buys  his  goods  in  ordinary  jobbing  quantities, 
for  about  sixty  (60)  cents  a  pound,  which  is  less  than  four  (4)  cents  an  ounce. 
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Other  medications  and  those  containing  iodine  in  lesser  quantities  can  be  made 
correspondingly  cheaper.  Quite  a  saving,  and  a  saving  which  is  accomplished 
at  the  expense  of  a  little  pharmaceutical  skill !  And  it  will  not  take  long  to  con- 
vince the  physician  of  the  wisdom  of  prescribing  the  N.  F.  preparation  on  account 
of  the  monetary  saving  to  his  patient,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

The  elixirs  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  not  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  a  saving  is  a  low  estimate  on  those  elixirs  which  are  used  to  a 
comparatively  large  extent.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Elixir  of  Terpin 
Hydrate  and  Codeine,  and  Elixir  Terpin  Hydrate  with  Heroin.  Even  at  the 
present  high  price  of  the  alkaloids  which  enter  into  these  preparations  they  can 
be  made  for  about  fifty  (50)  cents  a  pint  for  the  former  and  a  very  little  more 
for  the  latter.  While  to  buy  them  at  the  present  time  under  the  label  of  any  house 
that  may  be  considered  reliable  will  cost  over  a  dollar  a  pint. 

The  Elixir  of  Glycerphosphates  of  Lime  and  Soda  costs  about  eight}-  (80  cents 
a  pint  to  buy  and  less  than  half  that  to  make. 

Oil  of  Mullein  is  a  commercial  article  sold  at  a  ridiculously  high  price.  The 
N.  F.  does  not  mention  this  preparation  specifically,  but  it  does  give  a  general 
formula  for  infused  oils.  Oil  of  mullein  costs  to  buy  forty-five  (45)  cents  an 
ounce ;  it  can  be  produced  for  about  that  price  per  pound. 

Among  the  syrups  may  be  mentioned  Compound  Syrup  of  ^^'hite  Pine.  This 
can  usually  be  purchased  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made ;  but  such  articles  when 
compared  with  those  of  your  own  manufacture  usually  suffer  by  such  comparison. 
The  cheaper  varieties  are  frequently  made  with  molasses  and  readily  ferment.  It 
might  be  well  to  mention  in  passing,  that  when  you  compare  cost  of  manufacture, 
with  published  quotations,  one  must  always  choose  the  highest  priced  one  as  that 
is  the  one  most  liable  to  be  up  to  standard.  Low  priced  pharmaceuticals,  espe- 
cially when  priced  lower  than  the  cost  at  which  they  can  be  produced  by  the 
pharmacist,  should  always  be  looked  upon  wath  suspicion,  as  you  never  get  more 
than  you  pay  for ;  frequently  much  less. 

The  Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Soda  of  a  well-known  make,  crystal  in  its 
transparency,  costs  eighty  (80)  cents  a  pint;  it  can  be  made  by  the  pharmacist  for 
about  fifteen  (15)  cents  a  pint  plus  a  little  time  and  care  in  the  making.  He  can 
produce  it  just  as  transparent,  just  as  colorless,  if  he  makes  his  syrup  by  cold 
percolation,  using  pure  sugar  or  rock  candy  and  distilled  water. 

Milk  of  ]\Iagnesia  when  purchased  under  its  trade  name,  costs  about  thirty-five 
(35)  cents  for  a  ten-ounce  bottle,  or  when  purchased  in  three-pine  bottles,  about 
forty-two  (42)  cents  a  pint,  while  it  can  be  made  for  about  three  (3)  cents  a  pint. 
How  is  that  for  a  money  maker? 

Among  the  dry  substances  may  be  mentioned  Caffeine  and  Sodium  Benzoate 
and  Caffeine  and  Sodium  Salicylate.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion  these  are  not 
definite  chemical  substances,  but  are  mixtures  of  caffein  with  the  respective  sodium 
salts,  intimately  mixed  and  made  into  a  paste  with  alcohol,  then  dried  and  pulver- 
ized. Caffeine  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  various 
substances.  These  compounds  (?)  are  soluble.  They  are  quoted  at  forty  (40) 
and  forty-five  (45)  cents  an  ounce.  If  the  pharmacist  buys  his  chemicals  only  in 
ounce  lots,  these  can  be  made  for  twenty-two  (22)  and  twenty-three  (23)  cents 
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an  ounce,  and  if  your  chemicals  are  purchased  by  the  pound  they  can  be  produced 
for  less  than  fifteen  (15)  cents  an  ounce. 

The  topic  is  not  exhausted,  the  most  popular  ones  have  not  even  been  men- 
tioned, but  a  sufficient  number  have  probably  been  mentioned  to  prove  that  the 
N.  F.  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  "Good  Things." 


WHY   SOME  DRUGGISTS  DON'T  MAKE   MORE  MONEY.* 


HARRY  B.   MASON, 

Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 


In  an  address  which  1  have  recently  prepared  at  the  request  of  another  associa- 
tion, but  which  has  not  yet  been  delivered.  I  have  shown  in  detail  how  strikingly 
at  variance  druggists  are  in  the  incomes  derived  from  their  stores.  I  have  pre- 
sented the  actual  facts  about  twenty-five  druggists  who  are  scattered  in  different 
sections,  and  who  therefore  represent  the  average  conditions  as  they  are  found 
over  the  country.  The  percentage  expense  of  these  men  run  from  18  to  35  !  Their 
percentage  of  gross  profit  runs  from  31  to  51 !  Often  one  man  realizes  a  total 
income  as  large  as  another  whose  volume  of  business  is  nearly  twice  as  great ! 

Now  why  do  these  discrepancies  exist?  Why  does  it  cost  some  men  so  much 
more  than  it  does  others  to  do  business?  Why  do  some  men  realize  a  profit  so 
much  less  than  others?  Why  does  one  druggist  make  so  much  more  than  his 
neighbor  on  a  business  of  exactly  the  same  size? 

.  The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  simple.  Locality  and  environment  have 
something  to  do  with  the  problem,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  last  analysis,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  the  fundamental  reason  is  that  some  druggists  are 
poor  business  men — that's  all.  They  don't  study  the  game.  They  haven't  mas- 
tered the  rules.  They  aren't  skillful  in  playing  their  cards,  and,  worse  yet,  they 
make  one  blunder  after  another  without  ever  knowing  it. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  these  blunders? 

1.  They  don't  keep  busi)iess  accounts.  This  is  the  day  of  science  in  commercial 
operations,  when  every  large  business  house,  in  whatever  line  of  trade,  is  making 
a  close  study  of  business  economics,  and  yet  many  druggists  are  nevertheless  fol- 
lowing the  good  old-fashioned  method,  or  lack  of  method,  of  spending  what  ac- 
cumulates in  the  bank  account  and  fancying  that  it  represents  net  profits.  Hun- 
dreds of  such  men  have  discovered  when  it  was  too  late  that  they  were  eating  up 
their  principal  without  knowing  it,  and  that  accumulated  dead  stock,  decreasing 
inventories,  and  bad  book  accounts  had  cut  into  their  imagined  profits  so  far  as 
almost  to  destroy  them  entirely.  The  sheriff  has  had  to  come  along  and  close 
them  up  before  they  tumble  to  the  situation.     A  druggist   who  does  not  keep 
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careful  business  records  is  not  in  position  to  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
amount  of  money  he  is  actually  making.    He  is  simply  asleep  at  the  switch. 

2.  They  don't  take  inventories.  The  druggist  who  does  keep  business  records, 
but  who  fails  to  supplement  them  with  annual  inventories,  isn't  much  better  oflf. 
In  Philadelphia  not  long  ago  two  brothers  bought  a  store  which  had  previously 
enjoyed  a  very  good  trade,  and  which  was  pretty  well  stocked.  The  first  year  the 
new  owners  thought  they  were  making  all  kinds  of  money.  They  increased  their 
living  expenses  and  plumed  themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  had  finally 
landed  on  their  feet.  Over  a  year  went  by,  perhaps  indeed  two  years,  before  it 
began  to  dawn  on  them  that  they  had  been  gradually  decreasing  the  stock  in  the 
store,  and  that  much  of  the  money  which  they  thought  they  had  been  making  as 
profit  was  literally  taken  out  of  their  capital.  An  inventory  would  have  pre- 
vented them  from  making  this  mistake. 

A  druggist  in  Missouri,  who  submitted  his  business  statement  to  us  for  two  or 
three  years  in  succession,  w^as  finally  induced  to  begin  invoicing  his  stock  annu- 
ally. What  was  the  result?  He  discovered  the  very  first  year  that  his  assets 
increased  to  the  extent  of  $1,600.  If  he  had  taken  no  inventory,  if  he  had  based 
his  calculations  upon  purchases  and  sales  alone,  his  figures  would  have  been 
grossly  inaccurate.  To  be  sure  this  particular  druggist  would  have  erred  on  the 
safe  side,  but  the  very  next  year  the  situation  might  have  'been  approximately 
reversed. 

Mote  striking  yet  was  the  case  of  an  Arizona  drug  firm,  from  which  we 
received  a  statement  indicating  net  profits  during  the  year  of  $1,256.31.  The 
inventory  had  been  taken,  but  it  had  not  been  figured  up  and  compared  with  that 
of  the  year  before.  When  we  received  the  inventory  figures  for  both  years,  and 
carefully  went  over  the  entire  statement  again,  we  found  that  this  Arizona  firm, 
instead  of  making  a  net  profit  of  $1,256.31  during  the  year,  had  actually  lost 
$716.60! 

Instances  like  these  might  be  multiplied — but  what's  the  use !  As  I  have  said 
on  other  occasions,  I  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  numerous  cases  where 
the  inventory  figures  have  disclosed  differences  in  the  value  of  the  stock  to  the 
extent  of  anywhere  from  $200  to  $2,000,  according  to  the  size  of  the  store  and 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  The  stock  in  any  store  is  constantly  shifting; 
the  prices  are  forever  fluctuating;  the  fixtures,  and  particularly  the  soda  fountain 
and  its  appurtenances,  are  always  undergoing  depreciation,  and  the  druggist  who 
is  not  aware  of  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  these  changes  is  not  in  position  to 
know  where  he  stands.  He  may  fancy  his  percentage  of  gross  profit  to  be  40, 
when  in  fact  it  is  only  30,  and  he  may  consequently  be  losing  money  on  many 
transactions  which  he  fondly  believes  are  yielding  him  good  returns. 

3.  They  don't  knoiv  honj  to  figure  profits.  There  are  many  druggists  who  do 
keep  business  records,  and  also  take  inventories,  but  who  blunder  strangely  in  the 
calculation  of  profits.  A  very  common  mistake  is  lo  figure  the  precentage  ex- 
pense of  doing  business  on  the  volume  of  sales,  which  is  right,  and  then  to  figure 
the  profit,  not  in  the  same  way  on  the  selling  price,  but  on  the  cost.  It  is  true 
that  ordinarily,  in  every  day  language,  profit  estimates  are  based  on  the  cost  price. 
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This  is  the  method  we  are  taught  in  school,  and  it  is  the  method  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  advertising  announcements  of  manufactures.  A  manufacturer, 
for  instance,  who  sells  you  an  article  at  $1.00,  the  retail  price  of  which  is  $1.75, 
will  tell  you  that  you  are  making  75  per  cent,  profit.  This  is  legitimate  and  right, 
but  the  wise  merchant  must  thoroughly  realize  under  such  circumstances  that 
he  is  considering  a  profit  based  solely  on  cost,  and  when  he  comes  to  apply  the 
figures  in  his  own  business,  he  must  understand  the  necessity  of  converting  them 
to  the  other  system  and  basing  them  on  the  selling  price. 

Expenses  are  nearly  always  estimated  from  sales — this  is  almost  a  universal 
custom.  If,  therefore,  the  profits  are  to  be  compared  with  the  expenses,  they 
must  both  be  figured  by  the  same  method.  Suppose  you  pay  $1.00  for  a  certain 
product  and  you  desire  to  make  35  per  cent,  on  it  gross.  It  costs  you  25  per 
cent.,  we  may  assume,  to  do  business.  You  want  to  make  a  10  per  cent,  net  profit 
beyond  that  for  yourself.  Very  \\e\\,  then,  what  should  the  selling  price  be  on 
this  article  which  costs  you  $1.00,  and  on  which  you  want  to  make  a  gross  profit 
of  35  per  cent.?  If  you  make  the  common  mistake  of  basing  this  35  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  price  you  will  sell  the  article  for  $1.35,  but  if  you  do  let  us  see  how  you 
will  come  out.  It  will  cost  you,  as  we  have  already  assumed,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
selling  price  to  handle  the  article.  Now  25  per  cent,  of  $1.35,  the  price  you  place 
on  the  product,  is  34.75  cents,  so  that  you  are  selling  for  $1.35  an  article  which 
cost  you  $1.34f,  and  while  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  are  making  a  net  profit  of 
10  per  cent.,  you  are  practically  breaking  even  on  the  transaction ! 

There  are  hundreds  of  merchants — perhaps  thousands  of  them — who  are  figur- 
ing their  profits  in  this  erroneous  manner.  Some  months  ago  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company  published  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  national 
magazines  requesting  answers  to  the  following  question :  "A  certain  article  costs 
$1.00  wholesale.  What  will  it  have  to  be  sold  for  to  allow  a  net  profit  of  10  per 
cent.,  after  allowing  22  per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  doing  business  ?"  Something  like 
1,000  replies  were  received,  of  which  750  were  wrong!  The  answers  ranged  all 
the  way  from  $1.10  to  $1.60.  The  majority  gave  the  selling  price  as  $1.32,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  an  explanation  was  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  adver- 
tisement declaring  this  answer  to  be  incorrect.  The  very  common  mistake  was 
made  by  these  men  of  basing  their  percentage  expense  upon  the  selling  price,  their 
percentage  of  profit  on  the  cost  price,  and  expecting  they  would  get  accurate 
results.     This  was  the  whole  source  of  the  trouble. 

Here  is  the  proper  way  to  tackle  a  problem  of  this  character :  The  article  costs 
$1.00.  Your  cost  of  doing  business  is  22  per  cent.,  and  you  want  to  make  a  net 
profit  beyond  that  of  10  per  cent. — a  total  of  32  per  cent.  The  cost  figure  of 
$1.00,  therefore,  represents  68  per  cent,  of  the  final  selling  price.  Is  this  per- 
fectly clear?  Suppose,  again,  your  expense  is  40  per  cent.,  and  you  want  to 
make  a  net  profit  of  10  per  cent.  You  would  then  have  to  realize  a  total  profit 
on  the  selling  price  of  50  per  cent.  Now  considering  100  per  cent,  as  the  final 
price  you  get,  and  subtracting  50  per  cent,  of  this  for  profit,  you  have  left  a 
residum  of  50  per  cent,  for  cost,  and  the  $1.00  which  you  pay  for  the  article 
therefore  represents  50  per  cent,  of  your  selling  price.     You  must  consequently 
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double  the  cost  and  sell  the  article  for  $2.00  if  you  want  to  realize  your  40  per 
cent,  of  expense  and  your  10  per  cent,  of  net  profit. 

Reverting  now  to  the  first  example  which  I  mentioned,  that  of  an  article  which 
costs  $1.00,  and  on  which  it  is  desired  to  make  35  per  cent,  gross,  it  may  be  seen 
right  away  that  the  cost  is  65  per  cent,  of  the  desired  selling  price.  Your  prob- 
lem may  then  be  stated  as  follows : 

$1.00  :  65  ::  X  :  100 

and  the  answer  is  $1.54.  Instead,  therefore,  of  selling  the  article  for  $1.35,  you 
sell  it  for  19  cents  beyond  that.  And  this  19  cents  means  just  the  difference 
between  making  money  and  losing  it.  It  means  the  difference  between  figuring 
profits  correctly  and  figuring  them  incorrectly.  It  means  the  difference  between 
ignorance  and  wisdom. 

In  this  connection  a  few  rules  may  be  of  assistance.  In  order  to  make  a  profit 
of  16^  per  cent,  of  the  sale  price,  add  20  per  cent,  to  the  cost;  for  a  20-per-cent. 
profit  add  25  per  cent. ;  for  a  25-per-cent.  profit  add  SSy^  per  cent. ;  for  a  333^- 
per.  cent  profit  add  50  per  cent. ;  for  a  40-per  cent  profit  add  67  per  cent. ;  for 
a  50-per-cent.  profit  add  100  per  cent. 

4.  They  lose  money  without  knowing  it.  Partly  because  of  the  inaccurate 
method  of  figuring  profits,  which  I  have  just  been  considering,  and  partly  because 
department  records  are  not  kept,  many  druggists  fail  to  realize  a  profit  on  some 
of  their  goods.  It  is  pretty  w^ell  known  that  patent  medicines,  for  instance, 
bought  at  68  cents  and  sold  at  80  or  85  cents,  very  frequently  fail  to  reimburse 
the  druggist  even  for  his  cost  of  doing  business,  to  say  nothing  of  yielding  net 
profits.  But  it  is  less  frequently  known  that  sometimes  even  the  candy  and  cigar 
departments  are  poor  profit  makers. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  a  statement  from  a  druggist  in  the  West  whose  annual 
business  amounted  to  a  little  over  $16,000.  He  kept  careful  department  records 
and  he  found  that  his  annual  soda  sales  were  nearly  $4,000,  his  cigar  sales  over 
$6,000,  and  his  candy  sales  something  like  $1,600.  The  soda  business  yielded 
him  a  gross  profit  of  35  per  cent.,  the  cigar  business  16  per  cent.,  and  the  candy 
business  25  per  cent.  Now  his  percentage  expense  was  28,  and  it  was  even  25 
when,  for  purposes  of  calculation  purely,  his  own  salary  as  proprietor  had  been 
eliminated.  He  found,  therefore,  that  he  was  losing  money  on  his  cigar  business. 
Without  considering  his  own  salary  at  all  as  part  of  his  expense,  he  was  still 
losing  7  per  cent.,  failing  by  this  margin  to  make  any  profit  whatever  toward  his 
own  living,  letting  alone  the  question  of  surplus  profits.  Even  his  candy  business, 
netting  a  profit  of  25  per  cent.,  lost  money  for  him.  It  paid  a  little  toward  his 
salary,  it  is  true,  but  it  failed  to  measure  up  to  his  total  real  expense  of  28  per 
cent. 

I  haven't  any  doubt  at  all  that  much  the  same  thing  would  be  true  of  many  drug 
stores  throughout  the  country.  It  doesn't  follow,  liowever,  that  because  a  given 
line  is  failing  to  yield  adequate  profits,  it  should  be  thrown  overboard.  When  I 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Michigan  State  Parmaceutical  Association 
last  vear  I  was  taken  severely  to  task  by  one  or  two  speakers  who  misinterpreted 
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my  position.  TliC}-  assumed  my  argument  to  be  that  goods  which  didn't  yield  a 
profit  shouldn't  be  carried  in  stock.  They  declared  with  perfect  truth  that  it 
costs  more  to  sell  some  goods  than  it  does  others.  A  patent  medicine,  for  in- 
stance, which  can  be  quickly  wrapped  and  passed  out  over  the  counter  can  prob- 
ably be  handled  for  one-third  the  expense  of  a  prescription.  Much  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  cigars,  which  are  sold  with  a  good  deal  of  rapidity.  It  is  there- 
fore scarcely  fair  to  charge  up  against  such  things  the  average  percentage  expense 
of  the  whole  business. 

Furthermore,  some  things  have  to  be  carried  even  if  they  do  lose  money.  This 
is  noticeably  true  of  patent  medicines.  It  may  even  be  true  with  cigars  and 
candy,  for  if  you  throw  out  a  given  department,  and  put  nothing  else  in  its  place, 
you  are  reducing  your  volume  of  sales  and  thereby  increasing  your  volume  of 
expense.  You  are  therefore  jumj^ing  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  Charles 
H.  ]\IcConnell,  proprietor  of  the  Economical  Drug  Store  in  this  city,  whose  daily 
sales  exceed  a  thousand  dollars,  found  many  years  ago  that  his  soda  and  cigar 
departments  were  actually  losing  money  for  him,  and  he  promptly  abandoned 
them.  But  it  was  possible  for  this  aggressive  man,  with  a  fine  down-town  loca- 
tion, to  take  a  radical  step  of  this  kind  when  it  is  frequently  not  possible  for  a 
small  druggist  in  an  outlyng  suburb.  Mr.  McConnell  was  able  to  keep  up  and 
even  increase  his  volume  of  sales  by  a  more  energetic  drive  on  other  features  of 
his  business,  but  this  the  small  druggist  cannot  always  do. 

Someone  might  reply,  then,  what's  the  use  of  all  this  talk  if  we  must  keep  our 
departments  anyway?  A  lot  of  use!  Every  man  ought  to  know  the  facts  about 
his  business.  In  the  first  place,  if  he  finds  that  his  candy  department  isn't  yield- 
ing adequate  profits,  he  can  change  the  selling  prices,  or  the  character  of  the 
goods,  in  such  manner  as  to  come  out  whole  on  the  business,  and  he  can  perhaps 
find  leaks  and  stop  them  up.  The  same  thing  is  true  to  a  limited  extent  of  the 
cigar  department.  In  the  second  place,  if  a  druggist  realizes  that  he  is  making  a 
low  profit  on  a  good  many  things  in  his  store,  he  then  understands  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  putting  in  such  additional  lines,  and  of  getting  such  increased  profits  else- 
where, as  will  bring  up  his  general  average  of  profit.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
merchant  that  as  fezv  goods  as  possible  should  be  sold  at  a  gross  profit  below  the 
percentage  expense,  and  as  many  as  possible  above  it.  By  no  other  rule  can  a 
satisfactory  average  be  yielded.  If  it  is  necessary  to  carry  a  lot  of  stuff  that  pays 
indifferently,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  expend  a  little  gray  matter  in  planning  to  put 
in  other  things  that  will  pay  handsomely  and  bring  up  the  average. 

5.  They  don't  keep  the  percentage  of  expense  and  the  percentage  of  gross 
profit  far  enough  apart.  This  shortcoming  grows  out  of  what  has  been  said 
already.  I  found  from  the  statements  of  the  25  druggists  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made  that  the  average  percentage  of  expense  was  24^.  and  the  average 
percentage  of  gross  profit  387^.  This  means,  in  round  numbers,  an  average  net 
profit  of  14  per  cent.  Every  druggist  should  strive  to  keep  his  percentage  of 
expense  and  his  percentage  of  gross  profit  this  distance  apart  from  one  another. 
Make  your  business  yield  14  per  cent,  net  on  the  average  if  you  can.  Hold  this 
up  to  yourself  as  an  eminently  attainable  ideal  and  strive  in  every  way  to  realize 
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it.  Others  have  done  it — you  can.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  anything  less.  If 
you  are,  then  you  fall  to  this  extent  below  the  general  average  reached  by  drug- 
gists throughout  the  country. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  net  profit  ought  never  to  fall  below  10  per  cent, 
at  the  worst.  Anything  between  this  figure  and  the  general  average  of  14  per 
cent,  might  possibly  be  considered  fairly  satisfactory.  But  if  10  per  cent,  is  not 
realized,  then  the  business  needs  to  be  looked  into  most  carefully.  Throw  the 
searchlight  on  it  in  every  detail.  Conduct  an  investigation  of  the  most  earnest 
character — and  don't  neglect  to  appoint  yourself  your  own  most  heartless  and 
ruthless  critic. 

The  difficulty  of  the  problem  must  not  be  minimized.  In  striving  for  an  aver- 
age gross  profit  of  38  per  cent. — one  might  better  make  it  40  while  he  is  at  it — it 
will  be  found  that  many  things  will  have  to  be  marked  up  to  a  selling  price  once, 
twice  and  occasionally  three  times  the  cost  price.  As  Charles  R.  Sherman,  the 
shrewd  pharmaceutical  merchant  of  Omaha,  once  said :  "One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  in  the  conduct  of  a  business  is  knowing  where  to  put  the  profit  on,  and 
while  20  per  cent,  profit  would  be  all  the  traffic  would  bear  in  some  instances,  80 
or  possibly  120  per  cent,  on  another  article  would  seem  no  more  burdensome  to 
the  purchaser  and  would  really  be  just  as  legitimate." 

It  must  be  understood  that  40  per  cent,  on  the  selling  price  is  the  equivalent  of 
67  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price,  and  that  in  realizing  an  advance  of  67  per  cent,  over 
the  cost  of  an  article,  you  are  putting  on  "all  the  traffic  will  bear"  in  many  cases. 
But  since  this  is  to  be  your  average  profit,  and  not  your  maximum  profit,  and 
since  you  have  to  sell  a  lot  of  things  at  15  or  20  per  cent.,  you  must  summon  up 
your  nerve  and  tack  on  the  advances  wherever  the  weight  can  be  borne.  This  is 
positively  the  only  way  you  can  break  even.  Remember  this  finally:  If  it  costs 
3'ou  25  per  cent,  to  do  business,  which  is  the  general  average  the  country  over  for 
retail  druggists,  this  is  equivalent  to  33}i  per  cent,  on  the  cost  figures.  When, 
therefore,  you  buy  an  article  for  $1.00,  and  sell  it  for  $1,333^,  you  are  simply 
paying  expenses  and  haven't  made  a  cent !  Don't  forget  this — it's  a  good  thing  to 
remember!  A  selling  price  of  $1.33^^  on  an  article  costing  you  $1.00  hasn't 
netted  you  anything! 

6.  They  don't  take  advantage  of  their  cash  discounts.  Few  druggists  realize 
how  much  money  they  can  save  by  availing  themselves  of  cash  discounts  as  they 
should,  nor  do  they  comprehend  thoroughly  that  if  they  can  cut  down  the  cost  of 
their  goods  in  this  manner  they  are  certainly  adding  that  much  to  what  is  yielded 
by  them  on  sale.  In  a  paper  read  last  year  I  gave  the  facts  about  seven  pharma- 
cists who  had  always  made  it  a  practice  to  discount  all  their  bills.  The  annual 
amounts  saved  by  them  were  as  follows:  $150.00,  $186.00,  $301.26,  $600.00. 
$600.00,  $1,000.00,  $5,000.00.  Since  that  time  two  or  three  other  druggists  have 
written  me  about  this  feature  of  their  business.  A  physician  out  West,  who  owns 
a  drug  store  but  who  hires  a  manager  to  conduct  it,  told  me  that  with  a  business 
of  about  $10,000  a  year  he  was  saving  on  an  average  $150.00  annually  by  discount- 
ing all  his  bills.  In  his  case  this  meant  an  enlargement  of  the  total  net  profit 
realized  from  the  business  of  something  like  8  per  cent!     In  another  case,  that  of 
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a  Michigan  druggist,  $196.00  was  saved  last  year  in  cash  discounts.  A  saving  of 
$196.00  a  year  is  equivalent  to  the  net  profits  on  sales  amounting  to  $1,500.00  or 
$2,000.00 — in  other  words,one  would  have  to  increase  his  business  to  this  extent 
to  make  as  much  money  as  he  can  make  without  any  trouble  whatsoever  by 
merely  taking  advantage  of  his  cash  discounts.  And  yet  druggist  after  druggist 
goes  to  sleep  on  this  opportunity,  and  pays  anywhere  from  1  to  4  or  in  some 
instances  6  per  cent,  more  for  his  goods  than  he  should. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  some  druggists  don't  make  more  money. 
I  haven't  tried  to  exhaust  the  whole  catalogue  of  shortcomings — but  I  have 
already  talked  long  enough.  Neither  do  I  mean  to  suggest  for  a  minute  that 
druggists  are  any  worse  than  other  retail  merchants.  They  aren't.  But  I  am 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  as  a  class  they  do  not  make  that  close  economic 
study  of  their  business  which  the  times  demand.  They  are  scientific  pharma- 
cists— but  they  are  not  scientific  business  men.  Modern  business  is  just  as  much 
of  a  science  as  astronomy  or  biology  or  engineering.  The  old  shipshod  methods 
won't  go — we  are  either  up-to-date  or  out-of-date. 


THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH. 

It  is  futile,  though  human,  to  lament  the  passing  of  the  old-time  apothecarv\ 
with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  drug  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  seed 
leaf  in  the  field  or  in  the  garden  up  to  the  time  when  it  left  his  store  in  the  form 
of  an  infusion  or  decoction.  The  regret  has  no  warrant  in  the  ultimate  result 
accomplished,  so  far  as  the  medicinal  products  are  concerned.  The  most  that  the 
most  skillful  pharmacists  could  hope  to  accomplish  under  the  old  regime  is  accom- 
plished under  the  new  more  expeditiously,  more  economically  and  more  uniformly 
by  the  skilled  manufacturer. 

But  the  field  which  has  been  narrowed  for  the  pharmacist  in  one  direction  has 
been  widened  for  him  in  another.  If  the  modern  successor  to  the  old-time 
apothecary  has  a  scientific  bent  he  will  find  an  outlet  for  it  in  bacteriologv' ,  and  in 
carrying  out  microscopical  and  chemical  investigations  for  the  physician.  Scien- 
tific training,  moreover,  need  not  be  wholly  lost  in  the  purely  commercial  aspects 
of  the  business.  Indeed,  there  has  quite  recently  grown  up  a  science  of  com- 
merce, which  consists  in  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  the  solution  of 
commercial  problems,  and  the  trained  exponents  of  this  new  science  of  com- 
merce terming  themselves  efficiency  engineers,  industrial  organizers,  etc.,  have 
shown  that  even  in  the  smaller  details  of  industrial  and  commercial  callings  the 
application  of  scientific  principles  may  be  made  the  basis  for  material  reduction 
in  effort  and  increase  in  efficiency.  \Miile  the  individual  pharmacist  may  have 
been  the  loser  by  newer  developments  in  the  making  of  medicines,  the  world 
as  a  whole  is  the  better  off,  and  it  is  the  type  which  must  profit,  even  at  the  cost 
of  the  single  life. — American  Druggist. 
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THE  PREPARATION,  QUALITY  AND  TESTING  OF  QUININE 

TANNATE. 


W.  A.  PUCKNER  AND  L.  E.  WARREN. 


Quinine  is  one  of  the  very  few  specifics  known  to  medicine.  It  is  probably 
more  used  than  any  other  single  remedy..  Because  of  the  extremely  bitter  taste  of 
its  soluble  salts  its  administration,  especially  to  children,  is  a  perplexing  problem. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome  this  difficulty  but  few  of  them  are 
without  objections.  The  administration  of  the  alkaloid  in  capsules  or  coated 
tablets  is  fairly  satisfactory  but  most  children  and  some  adults  cannot  be  induced 
to  swallow  these.  Suspension  of  the  alkaloid  or  some  of  its  sparingly  soluble 
compounds  in  flavored  syrup  has  met  with  moderate  success.  Besides  the  alkaloid 
itself  the  most  common  combinations  which  are  administered  in  this  way  are  the 
sulphate,  salicylate,  tannate  and  certain  esters. 

Quinine  tannate  has  been  known  in  medicine  for  a  very  long  time  and  the 
literature  concerning  it,  although  chiefly  of  pharmaceutical  interest,  is  extensive. 
It  is  employed  chiefly  because  it  exhibits  the  quinine  in  an  extremely  insoluble 
form,  one  part  of  the  salt  requiring  several  thousand  parts  of  cold  water  for 
solution.  The  salt  is  official  in  the  Austrian,  Danish.  Dutch,  German.  Hungarian, 
Russian,  Spanish  and  Sw'iss  Pharmacopoeias.  Numerous  methods  have  been 
proposed  for  the  preparation  of  quinine  tannate.  In  most  of  them  quinine 
sulphate  is  employed  as  the  starting  point.  This  is  dissolved  in  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  alkali,  usually  sodium  bicarbonate  or  ammonia.  In 
other  methods  the  acetate  or  the  hydrochloride  of  the  alkaloid  is  employed  and  in 
some  the  precipitation  is  made  in  a  hydro-alcoholic  menstruum.  The*  precipitate 
is  then  freed  from  soluble  impurities  more  or  less  completely  by  washing. 

Since  the  literature  of  quinine  tannate  is  so  voluminous  and  since  it  deals  for 
the  most  part  with  unimportant  modifications  of  processes  for  making  the  salt, 
no  attempt  is  here  made  to  review  any  except  a  few  of  the  more  important  papers. 

Between  the  years  1875  and  1885  Rozsnay,^  a  Hungarian  pharmacist,  perfected 
a  process  for  preparing  quinine  tannate  which  produces  a  salt  of  great  purity. 
For  a  time  the  method  remained  a  secret  but  later  the  details  became  known  and 
the  process  has  now  been  incorporated  in  several  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  By  the 
process  which  Rozsnay  introduced  the  salt  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  washed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  is  then  melted  in  hot  water.  By  this  process 
the  small  individual  particles  coalesce  and  the  substance  is  thereby  rendered  less 

'Pharm.  Zentralhalle,  16,  106  (1875). 
New  Remedies,  12,  274  (1883). 
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bitter.  On  pouring  off  the  supernatant  liquid  the  quinine  tannate  is  left  as  a 
resin-like  mass  which  soon  solidities  and  may  then  be  powdered  and  dried. 

A  process  for  preparing  quinine  tannate  which  was  quite  popular  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  deserves  mention.-  Quinine  was  first  prepared  by  precipitation 
from  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  the  alkaloid  with  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate. The  precipitate  was  washed  and  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic 
solution  was  then  poured  slowly  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  tannic  acid.  The 
precipitate  after  washing  and  drying  was  light  in  color  and  practically  tasteless. 
Because  of  its  expensiveness,  owing  to  the  alcohol  used,  and  because  of  the  low 
alkaloidal  content  of  the  finished  product  (about  20  per  cent.)  the  method  is  no 
longer  used. 

The  therapeutic  efficiency  of  quinine  tannate  has  been  questioned.  Many  years 
ago,  Hager^  reported  that  from  the  results  of  experiments  upon  his  own  person 
and  upon  others  he  had  concluded  that  this  salt  has  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
value  of  quinine  sulphate.  His  conclusions,  however,  cannot  be  considered  author- 
itative since  he  states  that  nine-tenths  of  the  alkaloid  may  be  recovered  from  the 
urine  and  feces.  He  evidently  assumes  that  the  alkaloid  eliminated  by  the  urine 
is  inert,  a  conclusion  which,  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  is  not  justified. 

Some  years  after  Hager's  report  was  published  Field*  experimented  with  the 
solubility  of  quinine  tannate  in  gastric  juice.  He  prepared  artificial  gastric  juice 
and  also  collected  the  natural  secretion  from  a  healthy  dog.  He  attempted  to 
dissolve  the  quinine  tannate  in  these  solutions  but  found  that  the  salt  was  prac- 
tically insoluble.  From  the  results  of  his  experiments,  which  also  included  the 
administration  of  the  drug  to  the  human  subject,  the  author  concluded  that 
quinine  tannate  is  practically  inert  as  a  medicinal  substance.  It  would  appear 
that  this  conclusion,  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  gastric 
juice,  is  untenable  because  the  salt  is  prepared  by  precipitation  from  a  slightly 
acid  solution  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  to  dissolve  appreciably  in 
gastric  juice.  Field  pointed  out  that  even  if  the  salt  were  absorbed  in  the  stomach 
of  the  patient,  the  ingestion  of  such  large  proportions  of  tannic  acid  might  be 
very  undesirable. 

On  the  other  hand  Zeig^  contends  that  the  salt  is  active.  He  states  that  if  a 
grain  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  at  a 
temperature  of  140°  F.  (60^  C.)  the  solution  will  possess  a  taste  as  bitter  as  that 
of  a  control  using  an  equivalent  amount  of  quinine  sulphate. 

Christian''  working  in  Koch's  clinic  has  studied  the  efficiency  of  some  of  the 
difficultly  soluble  quinine  salts  and  esters.  He  administered  known  quantities  of 
the  alkaloidal  combination,  collected  the  urine  of  the  patients  and  extracted  the 
alkaloid  therefrom,  the  percentage  of  alkaloid  excreted  being  considered  as  the 


Tharm.  Zentralhalle,  23,  550  (1882). 

Am.  Druggist,  16,  68  (1887). 
'Pharm.  Zentralhalle,  13,  247  (1872). 

'Phvs.  Surg.,  5,  353   (1883). 

Proc.  Am.  Pharm.  Assn.,  21,  379  (1873). 

Pharm.  Rec,  4,  5   (1884). 

Proc.  Am.  Pharm.  Assn.,  32,  308  (1884). 
'West.  Druggist,  15,  361  (1893);  from  Proc.  Cal.  Pharm.  Assn.  (1892). 

Proc.  Am.  Pharm.  Assn.,  42,  651   (1894). 
"Deutsch.  Med.  Woch.,  29,  216  (1903V 
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efficiency  criterion.  While  a  number  of  experiments  were  carried  out  with  such 
compounds  as  euquinine  and  saloquinine  only  two  tests  with  quinine  tannate 
Vv^ere  recorded.  From  one  of  these  13.18  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid  given  was 
recovered  and  from  the  other  23.79  per  cent. 

From  the  conflicting  results  of  these  inadequate  and  for  the  most  part  unscien- 
tific experiments,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  question  of  the  therapeutic  efficiency 
of  the  salt  is  still  an  open  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  value  of  quinine  tannate 
will  be  determined  by  scientific  experimentation. 

But  few  reports  of  examinations  of  commercial  quinine  tannate  have  appeared. 
In  1879  Jobst^  examined  several  specimens  of  the  preparation,  the  method  of 
manufacture  of  which  was  unknown  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  several  factory 
specimens  of  known  origin  were  studied.  The  examination  revealed  great  varia- 
tions in  composition,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  content  of  water  and  total  alkaloid, 
but  also  in  the  kind  of  alkaloid,  as  several  of  the  commercial  specimens  contained 
mixtures  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids.    His  findings  are  tabulated  below : 


Water 

Method  of 

(Loss  at  120°) 

Quinine, 

Quinidine, 

Cinchonidine 

Cinchonine 

Manufacture 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Known  

7.2 

31.37 

Known 

9.7 

22.72 

Known 

10.7 

10.00 

Known 

11.4 

7.40 

Unknown    .... 

9.1 

4.46 

11.97 

7.33 

Unknown    .... 

9.8 

4.93 

2.43 

13.10 

3.35 

Unknown    

10.2 

6.23 

Trace 

20.80 

Trace 

He  assigns  the  formula,  C20H24O2N2.2C14H10O9+4H2O,  as  the  most  probable 
one  for  the  salt  having  the  highest  quinine  content,  viz.,  31.37  per  cent.  The  total 
alkaloidal  content  was  determined  by  mixing  with  freshly  slacked  lime,  dr\ing 
and  extracting  the  pulverized  mass  with  chloroform.  As  the  author's  methods 
for  the  quantitative  separation  of  the  several  alkaloids  are  not  given,  no  estimate 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  recorded  results  can  be  made.  Water  was  determined  by 
drying  at  120°.  From  the  results  of  his  experiments  he  concluded  that  tannic 
acid  is  capable  of  forming  very  variable  compounds  with  quinine  according  to  the 
proportion  and  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  combi- 
nation. To  obtain  products  of  even  an  approximately  constant  composition 
definite  quantities  of  tannic  acid  and  of  quinine  must  always  be  employed. 

In  1889  Neumann®  examined  four  commercial  specimens  of  quinine  tannate 
while  testing  a  method  which  he  had  worked  out  for  the  assay  of  the  product.  The 
quinine  content  varied  between  13.9  per  cent,  and  28.8  per  cent.,  three  of  the 
specimens  assaying  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid.  These  results,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  considered  as  authoritative  as  controls  indicated  that  the  method 
gave  values  about  3  per  cent,  too  high. 

In  1892  Zeig"  stated  that  he  had  found  the  alkaloidal  content  of  commercial 
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specimens  of  quinine  tannate  to  vary  between  10  and  25  per  cent,  but  he  gave  no 
information  concerning  the  number  of  specimens  examined  nor  of  the  names 
of  the  brands  studied. 

Quinine  tannate  having  been  considered  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  association  laboratory  took 
xip  the  examination  of  the  several  brands  of  the  product  on  the  American  market. 
At  the  same  time  specimens  of  the  salt  were  prepared  by  various  methods  and 
these  were  included  in  the  examination.  Tentative  academic  standards  for  the 
substance  were  prepared  and  submitted  for  criticism  to  several  manufacturers  of 
pharmaceutical  chemicals  whom  it  was  thought  might  be  interested. 

LABORATORY    SPECIMENS. 

The  method  of  manufacture  first  employed  was  that  of  the  Swiss  Pharm- 
acopoeia.    Briefly  the  method  is  as  follows : 

Nine  parts  of  quinine  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  16  parts  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  and  300  parts  of  water.  Twenty-one  parts  of  tannic  acid  and  3.5  parts  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  are  dissolved  in  300  parts  of  water  without  the  application  of  heat.  This  solution 
is  poured  with  constant  stirring  into  the  solution  of  quinine  sulphate.  The  resultant  precipi- 
tate is  washed  with  water  until  the  washings,  after  acidification  with  nitric  acid,  cease  to  give 
a  turbidity  with  barium  nitrate  solution. 

In  preparing  the  salt  by  this  method  it  was  found  impracticable  to  follow  the 
directions  concerning  the  washing  to  completion,  as  the  precipitate  was  of  such 
bulk  that  the  sulphate  could  not  be  completely  removed.  Although  the  standard 
of  the  Swass  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  salt  shall  contain  from  30  to  35 
per  cent,  quinine,  the  laboratory  specimen  prepared  as  above  contained  but  about 
25.8  per  cent,  alkaloid.  Quinine  was  determined  by  suspending  the  salt  in  weak 
ammonia  water,  shaking  the  mixture  with  successive  portions  of  chloroform  until 
extraction  w-as  complete,  evaporating  the  solvent,  drying  the  residue  at  100^,  and 
weighing  the  alkaloid.*  Water  was  determined  by  drying  at  100^  C.  This  speci- 
men lost  7.6  per  cent,  of  its  weight  on  drying.  In  the  appended  table  of  analytical 
results  it  is  designated  as  "No.  1." 

A  leading  manufacturer  of  quinine  salts,  having  criticised  the  Swiss  method 

of  manufacture  (the  method  included  in  the  tentative  academic  standards  which 

were  submitted  to  the  manufacturers)  in  respect  to  the  proportions  of  the  several 

ingredients  used,  a  specimen  w^as  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  the  Swiss  method 

but  using  the  quantities  suggested  by  this  manufacturer,  which  were  as  follows : 

Quinine  sulphate   8.4  parts 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 15.0 

Tannic  acid   15.0       " 

Sodium  bicarbonate   3.0       " 

The  manufacturer  stated  that  these  proportions  would  yield  a  product  corres- 
ponding very  nearly  to  the  formula,  C--)H-'0-N:(HCnHi'0-')H-4H20,  and  contain- 
ing 31.16  per  cent,  anhydrous  quinine,  61.91  per  cent,  tannic  acid  and  6.93  per 
cent,  water.  The  laboratory  specimen  prepared  according  to  the  manufacturer's 
suggestion  contained  31.3  per  cent,  alkaloid  and  lost  9.0  per  cent,  of  its  w^eight 
on  dr}'ing.  This  specimen  is  designated  as  "Xo.  2"  in  the  table  of  analytical 
results. 

Quinine  tannate  was  prepared  by  the  method  of  the  Hungarian  Pharmacopoeia, 

*This  method  is  described  in  greater  detail  in  the  tentative  description  for  Quinine  Tannatt 
given  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 
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aliquot  parts  of  the  prescribed  quantities  being  used.    The  following  is  the  method 
as  used: 

Ten  parts  of  quinine  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  150  parts  of  distilled  water  by  the  aid  of  the 
smallest  necessary  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Twenty  parts  of  tannic  acid  are  dis- 
solved in  140  parts  of  water  and  the  filtered  solution  poured  with  constant  stirring  into  the 
solution  of  quinine  sulphate.  A  mixture  of  5  parts  of  tannic  acid,  80  parts  of  water  and  5 
parts  of  ammonia  water  is  filtered  and  poured  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring  into  the 
quinine-tannin  mixture  prepared  as  above  described.  The  resultant  precipitate  is  collectea 
on  a  filter  and  washed  with  80  parts  of  water.  The  mass  is  then  gently  expressed  and  warmed 
with  40  parts  water  until  it  melts  to  a  resin-like  mass.     It  is  then  dried  and  pulverized. 

Although  the  Hungarian  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  salt  shall  contain 
from  30  to  32  per  cent,  anhydrous  quinine  the  laboratory  specimen  prepared  as 
above  described  contained  but  about  25  per  cent,  alkaloid.  In  drying  the  specimen 
lost  about  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  (In  the  table  of  analytical  results  this  speci- 
men is  designated  as  "No.  3.") 

The  salt  was  then  prepared  by  the  method  of  the  Hungarian  Pharmacopoeia 
except  that  the  quantities  of  the  several  ingredients  used  were  modified  to  con- 
form to  the  proportions  employed  in  the  preparation  of  "No.  2."  Ammonia 
water  was  used  as  the  precipitant.    The  following  quantities  were  used : 

Solution  1 — Quinine  sulphate  8.4  gm. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 15 . 5  c.c. 

Water   150.0  c.c. 

Solution  2 — Tannic  acid   10  gm. 

Water   70  c.c. 

Solution  3 — Tannic  acid   3  gm. 

Ammonia  water   r,  c.c. 

Water   50  c.c. 

This  laboratory  specimen  prepared  as  above  contained  28.7  per  cent,  alkaloid 
and  lost  10.0  per  cent,  of  its  weight  on  drying.  The  specimen  is  designated  as 
"No.  4"  in  the  table  of  analytical  results. 

Another  specimen  was  prepared  exactly  like  "No.  4"  except  that  sodium  bicar- 
bonate was  used  as  the  precipitant  instead  of  ammonia  water,  3  gm.  being  used. 
This  specimen  contained  33.3  per  cent,  alkaloid  and  lost  7.2  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
on  drying.     It  is  designated  as  "No.  5"  in  the  table  of  analytical  results. 

Quinine  tannate  was  prepared  by  the  method  official  in  the  German  Pharma- 
copoeia. Essentially  this  is  the  Rozsnay  method,  official  in  the  Hungarian 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  it  has  been  modified  in  one  important  particular.  It  is 
directed  that  after  the  salt  has  been  dried  in  a  warm  place,  it  is  to  be  dried  at 
100°  C.  The  preparation  of  a  specimen  by  this  method  was  begun  and  completed 
through  the  stage  of  drying  at  30''  to  40"  C.  The  air-dried  specimen  was  then 
divided  into  two  equal  portions  and  one  of  them  was  dried  at  100°  C.  as 
directed.  The  two  sub-divisions  were  then  compared.  The  air-dried  specimen 
was  a  drab  colored,  moderately  bulky  powder  which  did  not  adhere  to  the  sur- 
faces of  glass  or  paper.  It  contained  25.8  per  cent,  quinine  and  the  loss  on  drying 
at  100°  C.  amounted  to  9.8  per  cent.  The  portion  which  had  been  dried  at 
100°  C.  was  somewhat  darker  in  color  than  the  other,  was  slightly  less  bulky,  and 
adhered  to  glass  and  paper  in  a  troublesome  way.  It  contained  27.8  per  cent, 
of  quinine.  These  specimens  are  respectively  designated  in  the  table  of  analytical 
results  as  "No.  6"  and  "No.  6-a."  The  German  Pharmacopoeia  i-equires  that 
the  salt  shall  contain  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  quinine. 
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Another  specimen  was  jjrepared  by  the  following  method  : 

Ten  gm.  of  quinine  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  15  c.c.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
and  300  c.c.  of  water.  Twelve  gm.  tannic  acid  are  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  water  and  the  filtered 
solution  poured  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring  into  the  solution  of  quinine  sulphate.  Si.x 
gm.  tannic  acid  are  then  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  water  and  2  gm.  sodium  bicarbonate  dissolved  in 
the  solution.  This  solution  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  poured  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring 
into  the  quinine-tannin  mixture  prepared  as  above  described.  The  precipitated  quinine  tan- 
nate  is  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours.  It  is  then  poured  onto  a  muslin  filter,  washed  with 
100  c.c.  water  and  expressed  with  moderate  pressure.  The  expressed  mass  is  then  transferred 
to  a  porcelain  dish,  100  c.c.  water  added  and  the  nii.xture  heated  on  the  water  bath  until  the 
quinine  tannate  melts  to  a  resin-like  mass.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off,  the  mass 
dried  in  the  air,  and  pulverized. 

This  specimen  contained  29.3  per  cent,  alkaloid  and  lost  7.9  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  on  drying.     It  is  designated  as  "No.  7"  in  the  tabulated  analytical  results. 

As  it  seemed  probable  that  the  amount  of  sodium  bicarl)onate  was  too  small 
to  obtain  a  salt  containing  the  maximum  amount  of  alkaloid,  the  experiment 
was  repeated  with  some  variations.  Three  gin.  sodium  bicarbonate  were  em- 
(■)loyed  instead  of  two  and  the  amounts  of  solvent  in  some  cases  were  changed. 
T'he  details  of  the  variations  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Table  I.  This  process 
yielded  22.2  gm.  of  the  salt  (from  10  gm.  quinine  sulphate),  and  the  specimen 
("No.  8"  in  table  11)  contained  29.1  per  cent,  alkaloid  and  the  loss  on  drying 
amounted  to  7 .Z  per  cent. 

In  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  salt  with  a  higher  alkaloidal  content  another  speci- 
men was  prepared  by  the  same  method  as  was  used  in  "No.  8"  except  that  4  gm. 
sodium  bicarbonate  were  used  as  the  precipitant.  The  quantities  of  the  several 
nigredients  used  may  be  seen  by  x:onsulting  Table  I.  This  specimen  was  very 
dark  colored  and  otherwise  objectionable  in  appearance.  The  yield  was  less  than 
that  obtained  by  some  of  the  other  methods  and  the  product  was  less  bulky.  It 
contained  34.2  per  cent,  of  quinine  and  lost  8.1  per  cent,  of  its  weight  on  drying. 
This  specimen  is  designated  as  "No.  9"  in  Table  II. 

Another  specimen  was  prepared  by  a  method  which  is  very  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  preparation  of  "No.  8,"  the  quantities  of  the  several  ingredients  used  being 
given  in  Table  I.  This  specimen  contained  ZZ7  per  cent,  alkaloid  and  lost  7 J 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  on  drying.     It  is  designated  as  "No.  10"  in  Table  II. 

A  general  idea  of  the  variations  in  the  processes  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
several  specimens  may  be  gained  by  a  study  of  Table  I.  In  this  table  the  composi- 
tion is  given  of  the  several  "solutions"  used  in  the  manufacture  of  each  specimen. 
It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  precipitation  is  brought  about  by  mixing 
the  several  solution'::. 

From  the  results  of  the  experimental  work  it  is  concluded  that  it  is  easily 
possible  to  obtain  quinine  tannate  containing  over  30  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
quinine,  but  that  this  desideratum  is  not  attainable  if  the  substance  be  prepared 
by  any  of  the  methods  now  official  in  the  phannacopoeias.  Sodium  bicarbonate 
is  more  satisfactory  as  a  precipitant  than  ammonia  water,  but  it  is  essential  that 
an  excess  of  the  alkali  be  avoided.  While  the  observations  and  experiments  are 
too  few  to  warrant  a  positive  conclusion,  it  appears  that  if  ammonia  water  be 
used  as  the  precipitant,  the  yield  of  the  finished  product  will  be  larger  than  is  the 
case  when  sodium  bicarbonate  is  employed.     The  quinine  content,  however,   is 
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proportionately  smaller.  The  observation  of  Jobst  that  in  order  to  obtain  products 
of  even  an  approximately  constant  composition  it  is  necessary  to  employ  definite 
proportions  of  tannic  acid  and  of  quinine  has  been  confirmed  by  our  experiments. 


Table  I 


Solu- 
tion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Quinine 

Diluted 
Water 

sulphate 

sulphuric  acid. 

9 

16 

300 

8. 

15 

300 

4 
0 

10  gm. 
q.  s. 
150 

8. 

15 

150 

4gm. 

5  cc. 

cc. 

8. 

15 

1.50 

4gm. 
cc. 
cc. 

2 

Tannic 
Water 

acid  

20  gm. 
140  cc. 

10 
70 

gm. 

cc. 

10 
70 

gm. 
cc. 

3 

Tannic 
Sodium 
Water 

acid  

bicarbonate. . . . 

21 
3.5 
300 

15 

3 

300 

3 

3 

50 

gm. 
gm. 
cc. 

4 

Tannic 

Ammon 

Water 

acid 

5  gm. 
5  cc. 
80  cc. 

3 

5 

50 

gm. 

cc. 

cc. 

ia  water 

5 

Sodium 
Water 

bicarbonate. . .. 

6 

Tannic 

Water 

acid 

Solu-I 
tion  1 

6— 6a 

1 

!             7 

8           1 

9 

10 

1 

Quinine  sulphate 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
Water    

4gm. 
q.  s. 
120  cc. 

10  gm. 
15  cc. 
300  cc. 

10  gm. 
15  cc. 
150  cc. 

10  gm. 
15  cc. 
150  cc. 

10  gm. 
15  cc. 
150  cc. 

9 

Tannic  acid  

8gm. 
50  cc. 

i        12  gm. 
i     100  cc. 

12  gm. 
100  cc. 

12  gm. 
75  cc. 

12  gm. 
75  cc. 

Water    

3 

Tannic  acid  

6gm. 
1         2  gm. 
;       50  cc.        1 

Sodium   bicarbonate.... 
Water    

4 

Tannic  acid   

Ammonia  water  

Water    

2  gm. 
2  cc. 
32  cc. 

' 

5 

Sodium  bicarbonate.... 
Water    

1 

3gm. 
40  cc. 

4gm. 
50  cc. 

3  gm. 
50  cc. 

6 

Tannic  acid 

Water    

1 

1 

3gm. 
25  cc. 

3gm. 
50  cc. 

3gm. 
50  cc. 

COMMERCIAL    SPECIMENS. 

Four  specimens  of  quinine  tannate  bearing  the  labels  of  as  many  manufacturers 
were  purchased  and  examined  with  particular  reference  to  the  alkaloidal  content 
and  to  the  loss  on  drjang  at  100°  C.  These  specimens  are  designated  as  Nos. 
"11,"  "12,"  "13"  and  "14."  Specimen  "No.  11"  contained  29.3  per  cent,  anhydrous 
quinine  and  the  loss  on  drying  the  specimen  amounted  to  7.9  per  cent,  of  the 
original  weight.  Specimen  "No.  12"  contained  29.5  per  cent,  of  quinine  and 
the  loss  on  drj'ing  amounted  to  6.5  per  cent.  Specimen  "No.  13"  contained 
about  33.4  per  cent,  of  alkaloid  and  the  loss  on  drying  amounted  to  8.0  per  cent. 
Specimen  "No.  14"  contained  about  34.0  per  cent,  total  alkaloid  and  the  loss  on 
drying  amounted  to  9.0  per  cent.  This  specimen  contained  a  considerable  quantity 
of  uncombined  alkaloid  to  which  reference  will  again  be  made. 

The  amount  soluble  in  anhydrous  ether  under  specified  conditions  was  de- 
termined, not  only  in  the  specimens  purchased,  but  also  in  those  prepared  in  the 
laboratory.  Tests  for  chloride  and  sulphate  were  also  carried  out  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  relative  bitterness  of  the  several  specimens 
examined. 
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Ethcr-Solublc.  Preliminary  tests  indicated  that  one  of  the  specimens  contained 
considerable  amounts  of  uncombined  alkaloid.  Accordingly  the  amount  soluble 
in  dry  ether  was  determined  as  follows: 

Two  gm.  quinine  tannate  were  placed  in  a  beaker,  25  c.c.  anhydrous  ether  poured  upon  it 
and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  After  allowing  the  suspended  salt  to  settle  the 
supernatant  liquid  was  poured  through  a  dry  filter  into  a  tared  flask.  The  insoluble  residue 
was  similarly  treated  twice  more  with  25  c.c.  portions  of  dry  ether  and  the  filter  finally  washed 
with  10  c.c.  of  the  solvent.  The  united  filtrates  were  distilled,  the  residue  dried  at  100°  C.  and 
weighed.  As  quinine  tannate  is  slightly  soluble  in  anhydrous  ether  a  weighahle  residue  may 
always  be  expected. 

\\  hen  tested  by  the  above  described  method,  the  several  specimens,  with  a 
single  exception,  gave  residues  varying  not  far  from  0.1  per  cent,  to  0.3  per  cent. 
One  specimen  ("No.  19")  contained  about  9  per  cent,  ether-soluble  matter,  which 
latter  appeared  for  the  most  part  to  consist  of  free-alkaloid. 

Chloride  and  sulphate.  One  gm.  of  quinine  tannate  was  thoroughly  shaken 
with  100  c.c.  of  water  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  settle.  The  supernatant  liquid 
was  poured  through  a  tilter,  the  filtrate  acidified  with  diluted  nitric  acid  and  the 
usual  tests  for  chloride  and  sulphate  applied.  With  one  exception  each  specimen 
contained  appreciable  amounts  of  sulphate  and  traces  of  chloride.  In  this  one 
exception  sulphate  was  absent,  but  considerable  amounts  of  chloride  w  ere  present, 
thus  indicating  the  probable  source  from  which  the  salt  had  been  prepared. 

Bitterness.  One  gm.  of  the  salt  was  shaken  with  100  c.c.  of  water  and  filtered. 
The  filtrates  from  several  specimens  were  then  compared  by  tasting.  While  none 
of  the  filtrates  were  free  from  bitterness  in  general,  the  relative  bitterness  was 
found  to  coincide  with  the  relative  turbidity  found  in  the  tests  for  chloride  or 
sulphate.  Specimen  "No.  14,"  which  contained  a  large  amount  of  free  alkaloid, 
was  much  more  bitter  than  any  of  the  others,  although  it  is  described  upon  the 
label  as  "Neutral-Tasteless." 

The  results  found  from  the  several  specimens  examined  are  tabulated  below : 


Number  or 
brand 

Anhydrous 
quinine 

Water 
(Loss  at  100°) 

Ether- 
soluble 

Sulphate 

1 

25.75 

7.64 

0.17 

1 

Very  marked 
turbidity 

2 

31.33 

9.01 

0.08 

Very   marked 
turbidity 

3 

25.02 

9.96 

0.10 

Faint  turbidity 

4 

28.70 

9.96 

0.05 

Marked  turbidity 

5 

33.31 
25.85 

7.20 

0.11 

Faint  turbidity 

6 

9.78 

0.08 

Faint  turbidity 

6-a 

27.82 
29.. 33 

0.09 

Faint  turbidity 

7 

7.94 

0.09 

Faint  turbidity 

8 

29.12 

7.35 

0.12 

Faint  turbidity 

9 

34.25 

8.12 

0.09 

Faint  turbidity 

10 

33 .  72 

7.74 

0.08 

Faint  turbidity 

11 

29.30 

7.88 

0.10 

Distinct  turbidity 

12 

29.51 

6.50 

0.19 

Absent 

13 

33.36 

8.05 

0.36 

Distinct  turbidity 

14 

33.97 

9.06 

9.02 

Very  faint 
opalescence 
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6-a 


Number  or 
brand 

Chloride 

Taste  of 
filtrate 

Yield     (in    gm.) 
calculated    from 
10    gm.    quinine 
sulphate 

Remarks 

1 

Noticeable 
opalescence 

Noticeably 
bitter 

2 

Very  faint 
opalescence 

Noticeably 
bitter 

1 

3 

Very  faint 
opalescence 

Slightly  bitter 

31 

4 

Very  faint 
opalescence 

Slightly  bitter 

5 

Very  faint 
opalescence 

Slightly  bitter 

6 

Very  faint 
opalescence 

Slightly  bitter 

28.8 

Very  faint 
opalescence 


Slightly  bitter      ! 


26.0 


I  Adheres  to  glass 
I  and  paper 


7 

Very  faint 
opalescence 

Slightly  bitter 

1 

8 

Very  faint 
opalescence 

Slightly  bitter      |              23.2 

Dark  color 

9 

Very  faint 
opalescence 

Slightly  bitter      1,               20.0 

10 

Very  faint 
opalescence 

Slightly  bitter      i               20.6 

11 

Noticeable 
opalescence 

Noticeably 
bitter 

12 

Very  marked 
opalescence 

Noticeably                                                 Evidently 
bitter                                                          prepared  from 
1                                    quinine 
1                                    hydrochloride 

13 

Noticeable 
opalescence 

Noticeably 
bitter 

14 

Very  faint 
opalescence 

Very  bitter 

From  the  re.=;ults  of  the  examination  it  is  seen  that  commercial  quinine  tannate 
varies  somewhat  in  composition.  Doubtless  this  is  due  to  slight  differences  in 
the  manufacturing  methods  of  the  various  makers.  However,  with  the  exception 
of  specimen  "No.  14,"  which  bears  evidence  of  careless  manufacture,  the  several 
makes  of  quinine  tannate  on  the  American  market  may,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded 
as  of  sufficiently  uniform  composition  for  practical  purposes. 

Based  upon  the  provisional  academic  standards  as  first  prepared  but  modified 
as  found  necessary  l)y  the  results  of  the  experimental  work,  and  by  the 
suggestions  offered  by  those  to  whom  the  provisional  description  was  submitted 
for  criticism,  tentative  standards  for  quinine  tannate  have  been  prepared.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  those  manufacturers  who  have  made  suggestions  and  criticisms 
in  the  preparation  of  these  provisional  standards  for  quinine  tannate.  The 
description  and  standards  suggested  are  as  follows : 

Quinine  Tannate. — Quininse  Tannas.  Quinine  tannate  is  the  tannate  of  the  alkaloid,  qui- 
nine, containing  from  30  to  3.')  per  cent,  of  quinine. 

Quinine  tannate  may  be  prepared  as  follows : 

Ten  gm.  of  quinine  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  15  c.c.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
and  150  c.c.  of  water.  Twelve  gm.  tannic  acid  are  dissolved  in  75  c.c.  water  and  the  filtered 
solution  poured  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring  into  the  solution  of  quinine  sulphate.     Three 
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gm.  tannic  acid  are  then  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  water  and  3  gm.  sodium  bicarbonate  dissolved  in 
50  c.c.  water.  These  solutions  are  filtered,  the  filtrates  mixed,  and  the  mixture  poured  slowly 
and  with  constant  stirring  into  the  quinine-tannin  mixture  prepared  as  above  described.  The 
precipitated  quinine  tannate  is  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours.  It  is  then  poured  onto  a  muslin 
filter,  washed  with  100  c.c.  water  and  expressed  with  moderate  pressure.  The  expressed  mass 
is  then  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish,  50  c.c.  water  added  and  the  mixture  heated  on  the 
water  bath  until  the  quinine  tannate  melts  to  a  resin-like  mass.  The  supernatant  liquid  is 
poured  off,  the  mass  cooled,  dried  in  the  air  and  pulverized. 

Quinine  tannate  is  an  amorphous,  pale  lemon-yellow  to  yellowish-white,  odorless  powder 
without  taste,  or  at  most  slightly  bitter,  and  with  scarcely  any  astringency.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  ether  and  chloroform,  but  somewhat  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous 
and  alcoholic  solutions  are  colored  bluish-black  by  ferric  chloride  test  solution.  Quinine  tan- 
nate melts  on  heating  in  a  glass  tube  to  a  purplish,  tar-like  material. 

If  1.0  gm.  of  quinine  tannate  be  shaken  with  a  mixture  of  50  c.c.  of  water  and  1  c.c.  nitric 
acid  and  the  mixture  filtered,  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  should  not  become  more  than  slightly 
opalescent  after  the  addition  of  1  c.c.  of  silver  nitrate  test  solution;  nor  should  there  by  an> 
darkening  after  the  addition  of  1  c.c.  of  hydrogen  sulphide  test  solution ;  nor  should  a  por- 
tion be  rendered  turbid  immediately  by  barium  chloride  test  solution. 

If  from  0.5  gm.  to  1.0  gm.  of  quinine  tannate  be  mixed  with  25  c.c.  water  and  an  excess 
of  ammonia  water,  the  mixture  extracted  with  three  successive  portions  of  20  c.c.  each  of 
chloroform,  the  total  solvent  washed  with  water  and  evaporated,  the  weight  of  residue  ob- 
tained after  drying  at  100°  C.  should  correspond  to  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  qui- 
nine. If  this  residue  be  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of  water  by  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  and  1  c.c.  of  the  solution  be  mixed  with  20  c.c.  of  water  and  two  or  three 
drops  of  bromine  test  solution,  the  mixture  should  assume  a  green  coloration  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia  water. 

If  0.2  gm.  quinine  tannate  be  ignited  no  weighable  residue  should  be  obtained. 

If  from  0.5  gm.  to  1.0  gm.  quinine  tannate  be  dried  at  100°  C.  to  constant  weight  the  los.s 
should  not  correspond  to  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  substance  taken. 

If  2.0  gm.  of  quinine  tannate  be  shaken  with  three  successive  portions  of  25  c.c.  each  of 
anhydrous  ether,  the  solvent  poured  through  a  filter,  the  filter  washed  with  10  c.c.  of  the  sol- 
vent, the  several  filtrates  united,  evaporated  and  the  residue  dried  to  constant  weight  at  100°  C, 
the  weight  of  the  residue  should  not  exceed  0.005  gm.  (limit  of  uncombined  alkaloid). 
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PROPOSED  STANDARDS  FOR  CAMPHOR  AND  SPIRIT  OF 

CAMPHOR. 


L.  D.    HAVEN  HILL  AND  F.  E.   ROWLAND. 


Spirit  of  Camphor  and  Camphor  were  made  official  in  1820.  The  Spirit  has 
for  many  years  been  a  very  popular  household  remedy  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  reported  as  extremely  variable  in  strength  and  quality  by  analysts 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  introduce  into  tlie 
forthcoming  Pharmacopoeia  some  special  tests  for  determining  its  strength  and 
purity.  In  the  years  that  this  preparation  has  been  official,  it,  like  many  other 
official  preparations,  has  been  subjected  several  times  to  fancied  improvements. 

In  general,  changes  of  formula  lead  to  confusion,  and  as  these  changes  have 
many  times  been  shown  to  have  been  ill  advised,  criticism  has  thus  arisen  to  the 
effect  that  the  committees  of  revision  often  do  not  give  sufficient  attention  to 
them.  The  decennial  revisions  have  sometimes  seemed  to  be  somewhat  lacking 
in  that  definiteness  of  purpose  which  is  conducive  to  confidence  and  healthy 
growth. 

In  tracing  the  evolution  of  Spirit  of  Camphor,  several  interesting  changes  are 
noted.  It  was  official  in  1820  as  Tincture  of  Camphor,  the  title  by  which  it  is  still 
known  in  the  French  Pharmacopoeia.  It  was  made  by  dissolving  one  Troy  ounce 
of  Camphor  in  one  pint  of  Alcohol.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  about  6.14  gm.  of 
Camphor  dissolved  in  enough  Alcohol  (89.7%)  to  make  100  cc.  There  were  two 
Pharmacopoeias  in  1830.  That  which  resulted  from  the  New  York  convention 
changed  the  title  to  Spirit  of  Camphor,  the  title  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  latest 
editions  of  the  German,  Swiss,  British  and  Japanese  Pharmacopoeias.  The  Phar- 
macopoeia which  resulted  from  the  Washington  convention  retained  the  title  of 
Tincture.  In  both  pharmacopoeias  the  formula  was  changed  to  a  strength  of  four 
Troy  ounces  of  Camphor  dissolved  in  two  pints  of  Alcohol.  This  is  the  equivalent 
of  about  11.54  gm.  of  Camphor  dissolved  in  sufficient  Alcohol  (89.7%)  to  make 
100  cc.  In  1840  the  Washington  convention  disregarded  the  timely  change  in  the 
New  York  convention  ten  years  before  and  continued  the  preparation  without 
change  until  1860.  Then  the  title  was  changed  to  Spirit.  No  additional  change 
was  made  in  1870  but  in  1880  the  formula  was  materially  altered  and  the  Spirit  as 
then  prepared  consisted  of  Camphor.  10  parts,  Alcohol  (94%)  70  parts,  and  water 
20  parts.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  about  8.72  gm.  of  camphor  dissolved  in  suf- 
ficient Alcohol  (80.567c)  to  make  100  cc. 
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In  the  light  of  subsequent  revisions  this  weakening  of  the  alcohoHc  strength 
was  ill  advised.  In  1890  the  formula  was  again  changed  and  the  preparation  was 
made  by  dissolving  10  gm.  of  Camphor  in  sufficient  Alcohol  (94%)  to  make  100 
CO.  The  manufacture  by  weight  directed  ten  years  before  was  discontinued.  It  is 
to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  before  mentioned,  the 
British  is  the  only  one  in  which  this  preparation  is  not  directed  to  be  made  by 
weight  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  claimed  in  defense  of  this  change  that 
the  manufacture  of  Galenicals  by  weight  was  not  popular  with  the  Americans. 
This  may  have  been  so  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  this  method  of  com- 
pounding was  and  is  still  popular  with  many  manufacturing  pharmacists,  and,. 
that  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  retained  the  formulas  for  compound- 
ing by  weight  at  least  as  alternative  ones.  The  diluting  of  the  alcohol  was  not  only 
discontinued  but  the  alcoholic  strength  was  increased  beyond  that  of  any  previous 
formula.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1900  the  formula  again  underwent  a  slight 
change  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  strength  of  Alcohol  from  94  to  94.9%. 

A  comparison  of  the  formulas  for  Spirit  of  Camphor  as  found  in  the  foreign 
Pharmacopoeias  shows  that  the  English  method  of  manipulation  is  similar  to  ours, 
but  that  alcohol  of  90%  is  used.  In  the  German,  Swiss  and  Japanese  Pharma- 
copoeias the  compounding  is  by  w^eight  and  the  finished  preparation  is  practically 
identical  and  approximates  the  formula  of  the  1800  Pharmacopoeia.  The  formula 
of  the  French  Pharmacopoeia  is  composed  by  weight,  but  the  alcohol  used  is  of 
the  same  strength  (90%)  as  that  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

We  believe  that  the  present  U.  S.  P.  formula  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  physicians  and  that  further  tampering  with  it  is  unnecessary.  All  of 
the  recent  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  give  either  the  specific  gravity  or  density  of 
this  preparation  and  this  data  should  be  included  in  ours.  This  data  will  enable 
those  who  so  desire  to  manufacture  Spirit  of  Camphor  by  weight.  The  specific 
gravity,  however,  does  not  seem  sensitive  enough  to  serve  as  a  suitable  standard  as 
shown  by  the  following:  The  apparent  specific  gravity  at  20°  C.  of  this  Spirit 
when  made  with  90%  alcohol  would  be  about  0.8-149,  when  made  with  94.9% 
alcohol  about  0.8296  and  when  made  with  alsolute  alcohol  about  0.8133.  These 
figures  indicate  that  a  variation  in  specific  gravity  of  about  0.003  would  indicate  a 
variation  in  alcoholic  strength  of  about  1%.  With  a  constant  Camphor  content 
the  specific  gravity  would  serve  as  a  satisfactory  measure  of  the  alcoholic  strength. 
The  apparent  specific  gravity  of  a  spirit  containing  8  grammes  of  Camphor  in 
each  100  cc,  when  made  with  94.9%  alcohol  is  about  0.8263  and  for  one  contain- 
ing 12  gm.  of  camphor  in  each  100  cc,  about  0.8324.  It  is  thus  seen  that  here  a 
variation  of  0.003  in  specific  gravity  would  indicate  a  variation  of  about  2  gm.  or 
20%  in  the  Camphor  content,  a  variation  which  is  in  our  opinion  too  great.  For 
this  reason  we  would  recommend  that  the  approximate  specific  gravity  be  given 
instead  of  a  limiting  range.  In  view  of  the  above  facts  it  seems  to  us  desirable  to^ 
have  some  recognized  method  for  the  direct  determination  of  water  in  this  spirit 
as  w^ell  as  a  specific  method  for  determining  the  allowable  variation  in  camphor 


^Seymour:     A  simple  method  of  estimating  Camphor  and  Alcohol  in  Spirit  of  Camphor. 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.   (1907),  Vol.  55,  page  443. 
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content.    We  have  found  that  the  use  of  anhydrous  Potassium  Carbonate  as  pro- 
posed by  Seymour^  answers  very  well  for  the  detection  of  water. 

The  test  for  limiting  the  camphor  content  as  proposed  by  the  German  and  Swiss 
Pharmacopoeias  is  based  upon  the  volume  of  water  necessary  to  cause  a  precipita- 
tion of  camphor  in  10  gm.  of  the  Spirit  under  stated  conditions.  The  German 
standard  seems  to  us  to  be  too  lax  as  it  seemingly  allows  a  range  of  approximately 
2  gm.  or  20%  in  camphor.  This  is  however  closely  in  accord  with  their  allowable 
range  in  specific  gravity,  0.885  to  0.889.  On  the  other  hand  the  standard  of  the 
Swiss  Pharmacopoeia  accords  more  closely  with  our  ideas  as  it  allows  a  variation 
of  about  3^2  gni.  or  5%  in  camphor  content.  This,  however,  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  range  allowed  by  the  specific  gravity  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  German 
U'harmacopoeia.  The  French  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  approximate  density  and 
the  optical  rotation  but  does  not  define  the  allowable  variation.  The  precipitation 
method  is  very  satisfactory  when  the  percentage  of  water  and  the  temperature 
are  kept  constant.  We  have  ascertained  at  20""  C.  the  number  of  cc.  of  water 
which  are  necessary  to  cause  a  precipitate  on  5cc.  of  Spirit  of  various  strengths 
in  U.  S.  P.  Alcohol  to  be  as  follows : 

5  cc.  spirit  of  strength  4  gm. :  100  cc.  requires  7.90  cc.  of  water. 

5  cc.  spirit  of  strength  5  gm. :  100  cc.  requires  6.95  cc.  of  water. 

5  cc.  spirit  of  strength  6  gm. :  100  cc.  requires  6.4     cc.  of  water. 

5  cc.  spirit  of  strength  8  gm. :  100  cc.  requires  5.45  cc.  of  water. 

5  cc.  spirit  of  strength  10  gm. :  100  cc.  requires  4.7     cc.  of  water. 

5  cc.  spirit  of  strength  12  gm. :  100  cc.  requires  4.15  cc.  of  water. 

5  cc.  spirit  of  strength  14  gm. :  100  cc.  requires  3.7     cc.  of  water. 

5  cc.  spirit  of  strength  15  gm. :  100  cc.  requires  3.5     cc.  of  water. 

The  importance  of  fixing  the  alcoholic  strength  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  5  cc. 
of  a  spirit  made  by  dissolving  7.'^  gm.  of  camphor  in  sufficient  alcohol  (90%)  to 
make  100  cc.  has  the  same  precipitating  value  as  5  cc.  of  the  official  Spirit. 

The  description  and  tests  which  we  would  propose  for  Spirit  of  Camphor  are 
as  follows : 

Keep  in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle  in  a  cool  place. 

A  clear,  colorless  liquid,  neutral  to  litmus  paper  and  containing  about  85  %  of 
alcohol  by  volume  (84.9%;). 

Specific  gravity  about  0.8296  20720°  C. 

Five  cc.  of  the  Spirit  vigorously  shaken  in  a  dry.  stoppered  test  tul)c  with  0.5 
gm.  of  anhydrous  Potassium  Carbonate  should  not  moisten  the  latter  within  one- 
half  hour.     (Limit  of  water.) 

Five  cc.  of  the  Spirit  when  cooled  to  20-  C.  and  quickly  mixed  with  distilled 
water  of  the  same  temperature  should  require  not  more  than  4.8  cc.  nor  less  than 
4.6  cc.  of  the  later  to  produce  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  of  Camphor.  (Indi- 
cating from  9.7%  to  10.3  gm.  of  camphor  in  each  100  cc.  of  the  Spirit.) 

The  alcohol  and  the  Camphor  should  correspond  in  other  respects  to  their 
respective  tests.  camphor. 

Camphor  at  the  time  that  it  was  admitted  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  had  none  of  its 
properties  mentioned  and  it  is  doubtful  if  standards  are  contemplated,  but  as  re- 
vision succeeded  revision  useful  jiharmaceutical  knowledge  and  tests  have  from 
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time  to  time  been  supplied  until  in  the  \1II  rev.  this  has  reached  a  state  of  ap- 
proximate completeness.  To  what  additional  extent  this  may  carried  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  careful  attention.  The  limit  has  not  been  reached,  however,  and  we 
would  suggest  the  following  extentions. 

Our  experiments  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  optical  rotation  of  Camphor  should 
be  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  IX.  We  have  examined  refined  Camphor  from  the 
American  Camphor  Refining  Company,  Charles  H.  Phillips  Chemical  Company. 
Charles  Pfizer  and  Company,  and  H.  J.  Baker  and  Brothers,  as  well  as  from 
several  Japanese  refineries  and  have  in  every  case  found  that  the  rotation  when 
observed  in  the  form  of  U.  S.  P.  Spirit  in  a  200  mm.  tube  at  20°  C.  with  sodium 
light  was  within  the  limits  of  +8.20°  and  +8.26°.  This  would  correspond,  in 
absolute  alcohol,  to  (a)d  15°+42.9°  to  +43.2°,  which  corresponds  very  closely 
with  the  figure  given  in  the  French  Pharmacopceia,  (a)d  15°+43°.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  highest  figure  obtained  by  us  is  considerably  lower  than  the  figure 
given  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  (a)d  20°  +44°  22°. 

We  would  suggest  that  instead  of  the  redundant  words  of  the  present  U.  S.  P., 
"it  is  optically  active,  being  dextrogyrate,"  that  the  angular  rotation  be  given  at  not 
less  than  +8.20°  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  10  gm. ;  100  cc.  and  observed  in  a  200 
mm.  tube  at  20°  C.  with  sodium  light. 

It  seems  to  us  desirable  to  introduce  the  statement  that  camphor  is  insoluble  in 
glycerin  and  to  extend  to  list  of  solubilities  to  include  at  least  Acetone  and  Glacial 
Acetic  Acid.  We  think  that  it  would  be  also  appropriate  to  extend  the  list  of 
liquefiable  substances  so  as  to  include  Salol,  Naphthol,  Pyrogailol  and  Resorcin. 
(Antipyrine  and  Salicylic  Acid  are  not  included  in  this  list  because  they  do  not 
liquify  under  ordinary  conditions.) 

The  permissible  amount  of  non-volatile  matter  at  a  given  temperature  should 
also  be  stated.  We  have  found  no  samples  that  completely  volatilized  at  110'  C. 
The  usual  residue  is  approximately  0.025%. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  A.  R.  L.  Dohme  inquired  as  to  the  reason  for  making  the  requirements  for  Camphor 
such  as  to  eliminate  the  synthetic  product.  While  synthetic  camphor  was  not  on  the  market 
in  such  quantity  as  to  make  it  an  appreciable  element,  it  would  likely  become  an  important 
factor  in  time.  It  is  free  from  oil  and,  personally,  he  could  see  no  good  reason  why  the 
pharmacopceial  requirement  should  be  such  as  to  practically  eliminate  it. 

Prof.  L.  D.  Havenhill  replied  that  synthetic  camphor  had  not  been  included  because  he  did 
not  know  of  any  good  reoson  why  it  should  be  included.  His  recommendations  had  been 
guided  by  the  countries  where  it  was  manufactured,  and  since  the  recent  German  Pharmaco- 
pceia had  not  recommended  synthetic  camphor  for  medicinal  use,  he  could  see  no  good  rea- 
son why  we  should  take  it  up. 

Mr.  M.  I.  Wilbert  thought  that  before  synthetic  camphor  is  included  it  would  be  necessary, 
or  at  least  very  desirable,  to  show  that  it  had  the  same  physiological  action  as  the  natural 
product,  since  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  closely  related  compounds  do  not  always  produce 
the  same  physiological  effect. 

Prof.  Virgil  Coblentz  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  physio- 
logical action  of  natural  and  synthetic  camphor,  and  that  whether  one  was  used  more  than  the 
other  depended  mainly  upon  the  market  price.  Until  a  few  years  ago  large  quantities  of 
crude  synthetic  camphor  had  been  imported  into  this  country  for  the  making  of  celluloid, 
because  it  was  possible  to  import  it  with  little  or  no  duty. 
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It  frequently  happens  that  when  a  liquid  to  be  tested  chemi- 
cally is  brought  in  contact  with  a  liquid  reagent,  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance can  be  seen  at  the  plane  of  contact  between  the  two 
liquids.  Many  chemic  tests  are  so  conducted.  In  general,  two 
methods  have  been  employed  for  floating  the  one  lifjuid  upon 
the  other,  viz.,  by  pouring  one  liquid  down  the  side  of  the  in- 
clined test  tube;  and  by  pouring  one  liquid  through  a  small 
funnel  tube.  In  the  former  of  these  two  methods,  a  definite 
plane  of  contact  cannot  be  produced,  while  in  the  latter  the 
production  of  a  definite  plane  of  contact  necessitates  a  special 
funnel  tube  with  stem  of  very  fine  bore. 

The  synthescope  (from  syji,  together;  thesis,  place;  and 
skopeo,  to  see — in  other  words  an  instrument  for  obser\?ing 
the  visible  effect  of  placing  two  liquids  in  contact)  is  a  simple 
piece  of  apparatus  for  enabling  one  to  make  all  contact  tests 
withe  ease  and  certainty.  The  size  here  described  is  designed 
for  use  with  the  6"  x  ^"  test  tube.  The  illustration  shows  the 
instrument  in  use.  The  test  tube  originally  contained  the 
heavier  of  the  two  liquids  and  a  white  precipitate  has  been 
formed  at  the  plane  of  contact. 

Referring  to  the  figure,  AH  is  the  synthescope.  It  is  made 
entirely  of  glass  3^  mm.  in  thickness.  The  length  from  A  to 
H  is  215  mm.  and  from  A  to  C  is  115  mm.  The  outside 
diameter  at  C  is  9  mm.  and  at  D  is  15  mm.  The  opaque  black 
background  is  made  of  glass  and  covers  y^  of  the  portion  CH 
of  the  synthescope.  The  curved  lower  end  of  the  synthescope 
is  terminated  by  a  minute  orifice,  the  diameter  of  which  must 
not  exceed  J/^  mm.  This  is  very  important,  for  if  the  aperture 
at  H  be  too  large,  the  instrument  cannot  give  satisfactory 
results. 

The  synthescope  is  used  as  follows :  A  small  volume  of  the 
heavier  liquid  is  placed  in  the  test  tube  and  then  heated  if  so 
desired.  A  small  volume  of  the  other  liquid,  hot  or  cold,  is 
now  taken  up  in  the  synthescope,  using  the  synthescope  as 
though  it  were  a  pipette  and  taking  care  not  to  have  a  longer 
column  of  liquid  in  the  synthescope  than  is  in  the  test  tube.  The  synthescope  and 
its  contents  are  next  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  test  tube.  The  finger  is  now 
removed  from  A.  This  allows  the  liquid  in  the  test  tube  to  flow  into  the  synthe- 
scope and  to  form  a  true  contact  plane.  In  cases  where  a  true  contact  plane  is 
important,  as  in  the  contact  test  with  nitric  acid  for  albumin  in  urine,  the  test 
should  be  set  aside  about  five  minutes  to  permit  faint  reactions  to  become  appa- 
icnt.     In  cases  where  a  slight  admixture  of  the  two  liquids  is  desired  rather  than 
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a  true  contact  plane,  a  regulated  sidewise  shaking'  of  the  apparatus  will  give  the 
result.  The  partial  black  background  permits  faint  clouds  to  be  observed  with 
facility — the  observer  being  enabled  to  note  the  appearance  by  reflected  light 
against  a  white  background,  by  reflected  light  against  a  black  background,  by 
transmitted  light,  or  partially  by  reflected  light  and  partially  by  transmitted  light 
according  to  the  procedure  which  best  fits  the  special  test  in  hand. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  ALBUMIN   IN   URINE. 

While  the  synthescope  was  designed  to  be  used  in  any  contact  test,  it  finds  its 
most  frequent  application  by  the  clinician  in  the  detection  of  albumin  in  urine.  We 
believe  that  no  test  for  albumin  in  urine  is  so  readily  conducted  or  so  reliable  as 
Heller's  test  carried  out  by  the  use  of  the  synthescope.    This  test  is  conducted  as 

follows : 

Pour  strong  nitric  acid  into  a  6''  x  •>4"  test  tube  to  the  depth  of  about  }\" .  Heat 
the  test  tube  and  its  contents  until  the  temperature  has  risen  to  about  fifty  (50) 
degrees  Centigrade.  No  thermometer  is  needed.  Hold  the  lower  end  of  the  test 
tube  in  the  closed  hand  occasionally  during  the  heating,  and  when  the  temperature 
becomes  as  high  as  it  can  be  without  causing  discomfort,  cease  heating.  Dip  the 
curved  end  of  the  synthescope  beneath  the  surface  of  the  urine  to  be  tested.  Be 
sure  that  the  urine  is  perfectly  clear.  If  the  urine  be  turbid,  it  must  be  clarified 
by  filtration  before  attempting  to  detect  albumin  by  any  method.  As  soon  as  the 
clear  urine  has  risen  in  the  synthescope  to  the  height  of  about  ^",  place  the  finger 
over  the  upper  end  of  the  synthescope;  remove  the  synthescope  and  its  contents 
from  the  urine ;  and  plunge  the  same  to  the  bottom  of  the  test  tube  containing  the 
warm  nitric  acid.  Now  release  the  synthescope  and  the  nitric  acid  will  run  into  it, 
lifting  the  urine  and  forming  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  urine  and 
the  strong  acid.  Unless  the  hole  in  the  curved  end  of  the  synthescope  is  very  small 
it  will  not  operate  properly.  Watch  that  portion  of  the  urine  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  nitric  acid.  H  albumin  be  present,  a  white  cloud  will  be  seen  either  im- 
mediately or  within  five  minutes— according  to  the  amount  of  albumin  in  the 
urine.  The  cloud  can  be  observed  by  transmitted  light  alone ;  by  reflected  light 
alone ;  or  partially  by  transmitted,  and  partially  by  reflected  light— according  to 
the  relative  positions  of  the  source  of  light,  the  eye  and  the  apparatus.  In  this 
way  very  faint  clouds  may  be  detected. 

The  cloud  given  in  the  above  manner,  by  albumin,  shows  no  granular  charac- 
ter—and when  once  studied  carefully,  is  easily  recognized  thereafter.  Oc- 
casionally one  finds  urine  so  rich  in  urates  or  urea  that  clouds  are  formed  thereby. 
Such  clouds  are  granular  to  the  unaided  eye ;  and  may  be  prevented  by  diluting 
the  urine  with  its  own  volume  of  water  before  making  the  test  for  albumin. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Heller's  test  when  conducted  by  pouring  urine  or 
nitric  acid  down  the  inclined  side  of  a  test  tube  is  fallacious.  This  fallacy  arises 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  many  urines  contain  enough  mucin  to  give  a  cloud 
when  the  test  is  so  conducted.  Mucin  can  give  a  cloud  only  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
and  dilute  nitric  acid  must  always  occur  when  a  true  contact  plane  is  not  produced. 
A  true  contact  plane  cannot  be  produced  except  by  instrumental  aid,  and  this  aid 
is  furnished  with  certainty  and  ease  when  the  synthescope  is  employed. 
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The  toxicologist  in  making  titrations  upon  minute  quantities  of 
poisons  recovered  from  cadavers,  and  the  cHnician  in  titering  small  por- 
tions of  materials  like  blood,  etc.,  taken  from  patients,  are  often  com- 
pelled to  work  upon  samples  so  small  that  ordinary  burettes  will  not 
serve  the  purpose.  The  microburette,  herein  described,  was  designed 
and  is  used  by  me  for  the  above  purposes  and  for  microchemical  titra- 
tions in  general. 

Reference  to  Fig.  1  will  show  the  general  character  of  the  apparatus, 
while  Fig.  2  shows  a  detail  of  the  peculiar  cock  employed.  The  dimen- 
sions and  specifications  are  as  follows : 


Length  over  all. 

Length  of  graduated  portion. 


AL  r52.>      mm. 

OP,   22.-, 


Width  of  plane  face. 

"       at  lugs    .... 

"      at  lugs    

Inside  diameter  at. 
Outside      "  "  . 


portion DEL 

socket   DEH, 

taper    JM, 

plane  face KL, 


KL, 

DE. 

BC. 

O, 

O. 

Q. 
G. 
H, 

J, 
M, 
F, 


6.5 
28 
20 
16 
3 
26 
16 


6.5 


Diameter  of  outlet  at F,      1 

Distance  between  graduation  units  (.01  cc.)  about 2.3     " 

Made  entirely  of  glass. 

(jlass  in  graduated  portion  has  white  background. 

Bhick  register  mark  at  N  to  show  position  of  longitudinal  central  line  of  plane 

face,  KL. 
Made  in  two  portions,  AM  and  DEL 

The  two  portions  are  first  fitted  together  by  an  accurately  smooth- 
ground,  tapered  joint  as  shown  in  drawing,  after  which  a  plane  face  is 
ground  ofif  at  KL.  While  grinding  this  face,  test  frequently  the  flow  of 
water  from  AM,  out  of  M,  past  the  face  KL  and  out  of  orifice  F. 
\Vhen  the  rate  of  flow  is  about  .01  cc.  per  second,  cease  grinding  and 
polish  face  KL. 

The  apparatus  is  tubular  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  HI,  whicli 
Fis.  "].      is  a  glass  rod. 

Glass  must  be  perfectly  smooth  throughout,  showing  no  irregularities  like  sand 
marks,  blowholes  or  grinding  marks. 

Total  volume  graduated  1  cc,  divided  into  100  parts. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  MICROBURETTE; 

The  liquid  to  be  titred,  usually  one  cubic  centimeter  or  less  in  volume,  is  con- 
tained in  a  small  glass  evaporating  dish,  in  a  watch  glass  or  in  a  small  porcelain 
crucible — accordingly  as  best  suits  the  end  point  tint  in  the  particular  analysis  in 
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hand.  The  niicroburcttc  having  been  thoroughly  cleansed  in  the  usual  way,  is 
next  thoroughly  cleansed  with  alcohol,  ether,  alcohol  and  water  to  re- 
move any  grease — special  attention  being  paid   in   iliis  respect  to  the 


•# 


J- 


ii 


portion  DET.  The  two  parts  are  now  joined  and  are  held  together  by 
a  small  rubber  band  which  engages  the  lugs,  !>,  C,  D  and  E,  and  main- 
tains a  moderate  tension  upon  the  two  parts.  No  burette  stand  or 
Fiy.  2.  clamp  is  employed.  The  microburette  is  held  in  the  hand.  HI  is  used 
as  the  stirring  rod  while  titering.  A  finger,  by  pressure  against  lug  D 
or  lug  E,  rotates  DEI  and  in  this  manner  starts  or  stops  the  flow  of  standard  >()lu- 
tion.  \\'hen  F  is  not  in  apposition  with  KL  there  is  no  flow.  The  flow  is  estab- 
lished when  F  and  KL  are  in  apposition,  which  is  known  by  looking  at  I'  and  at 
the  register  mark  N.  The  flow  is  from  M,  past  KL,  out  of  F  and  down  the  out- 
side of  the  stirrer  HL  This  flow  is  satisfactory  only  when  the  stirrer  has  been 
properly  cleansed  as  described  above.  In  filling  the  apparatus  prior  to  a  titration, 
use  a  minute  funnel  at  A.  Fill  nearly  to  A  and  then  establish  the  flow  until  the 
level  sinks  to  zero.  The  stirrer  is  now  coated  with  a  very  thin  film  of  -standard 
solution  and  the  titration  should  be  begun  at  once. 

A\'hile  the  microburette  will  commend  itself  for  its  convenience  and  elegance  in 
use,  its  main  advantage  arises  from  the  fact  that  its  flow  is  partly  controlled  by 
capillary  action  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  portion  FI.  This  feature  enables  one 
to  deliver  small  fractions  of  a  drop  from  the  microburette  with  as  much  ease  as 
whole  drops  can  be  delivered  from  the  ordinary  burette.  The  readings  are  to 
1/200  cc. 

In  calibrating  the  microburette  and  in  running  test  titrations,  the  assay  balance 
should  be  employed. 


THE  ASSAY  PROCESSES  OF  THE  U.  S.  P. 


A.  R.  L.  DOHME  AND  H.  ENGELIIARDT. 


On  various  occasions  we  have  pointed  out  that  several  assay  processes  of  the 
present  U.  S.  P.  are  very  much  in  need  of  being  thoroughly  revised,  both  because 
the  methods  are  rather  cumbersome,  and  the  results  are  far  from  giving  the  true 
percentage  of  the  active  principle.  Since  the  methods  are  to  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed at  this  meeting  we  thought  it  necessary  to  again  give  our  views  in  regard  to 
the  processes,  although  several  points  given  here  may  have  been  discussed  by  us 
on  previous  occasions. 

We  still  believe  that  the  aliquot  part  method,  when  worked  with  precaution, 
gives  more  accurate  results  than  the  percolation  method.  The  drug  is  more  thor-^ 
oughly  exhausted  by  shaking  w^ith  the  menstruum  than  by  percolating.  A  per- 
colator perhaps  is  our  most  unscientific  piece  of  apparatus.  A  channel  might  be 
formed  in  the  packed  drug,  the  parts  adjoining  this  channel  may  be  exhausted, 
while  other  parts  of  the  drug  come  in  contact  with  the  menstruum  only  super- 
ficiallv.    The  method,  besides,  is  very  tedious,  especially  when  such  a  fine  powder 
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(No.  60)  as  prescribed  by  the  U.  S.  P.  is  employed,  and  also  requires  a  larger 
amount  of  menstrumm  for  the  exhaustion. 

We,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  aliquot  part  method, 
having  proven  by  numerous  experiments  that  results  by  this  method  compare 
favorably  with  those  obtained  by  exhausting  the  drug  completely  by  percolation. 

For  the  final  shaking  out  of  the  alkaloids,  we  recommend  to  use  whenever  pos- 
sible, simple  menstrua,  viz.,  ether  or  chloroform  and  not  mixtures  of  both  in 
various  proportions.  As  a  rule,  simple  menstrua  are  less  liable  to  produce  emul- 
sions than  mixtures,  and  the  mentsrua  are  more  easily  recovered  for  future  use 
than  mixtures,  which  always  require  tiresome  adjusting. 

For  the  extraction  of  the  drugs,  however,  a  mixture  of  ether-chloroform  is  to 
be  preferred.  Such  a  mixture  seems  to  penetrate  the  cell-walls  better  than  a 
simple  menstruum,  and  consequently  to  extract  the  alkaloids  more  thoroughly.  It 
is  also  recommended  to  allow  the  drug  to  stand  with  the  menstruum  for  at  least 
one-quarter  hour  before  adding  the  ammonia,  as  the  results  obtained  by  doing  so 
are  somewhat  higher,  in  our  opinion,  than  those  obtained  by  adding  ether-chloro- 
form and  ammonia  to  the  drug  at  once. 

Whenever  possible  the  alkaloids  should  be  estimated  by  titration ;  in  some  cases 
when  hydrolysis  is  liable  to  take  place  as  in  aconite,  coca  leaves,  etc.,  a  check  In- 
gravimetric  estimation  might  be  of  advantage. 

Of  all  the  indicators  for  alkaloids,  we  have  found  cochineal  to  be  the  best,  since 
only  in  titrating  the  alkaloids  of  ipecac  is  any  difficulty  experienced  with  this  in- 
dicator. Todeosin.  at  present  used  in  the  U  .S.  P.  is  rather  unreliable,  since  the 
aqueous  liquid  is  not  always  colored  red  when  the  end  point  is  reached,  but  at 
times  a  red  scum  is  formed  at  the  contact  of  the  two  layers,  the  color  of  this  scum 
increasing  in  intensity  with  the  addition  of  the  alkali.  It  is  difficult  to  judge,  in 
case  this  happens,  when  the  end  point  is  reached. 

In  regard  to  the  various  drugs  and  the  galenical  preparations  thereof,  we  beg 
to  ofifer  the  following  suggestions : 

Aconite  Roof. — To  avoid  hydrolysis  as  much  as  possible,  ammonia  might  be 
replaced  by  sodium  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  solution.  The  present  process  is 
very  tiresome,  only  in  the  case  of  a  larger  dilution  can  a  somewhat  rapid  filtration 
be  effected.  Keller's  aliquot  part  process,  using  ether-chloroform  and  sodium 
bicarbonate  for  extracting  the  drug,  and  ether  alone  for  the  final  extraction  of  the 
alkaloid,  after  having  made  the  acid  solution  alkaline  with  sodium  bicarbonate, 
gives  very  good  results.  The  wording,  "not  less  than  0.5  per  cent  of  aconitine"' 
should  be  replaced  by  "not  less  than  0.5  per  cent  of  ether  soluble  alkaloids,"  since 
the  residue,  although  it  consists  for  the  greatest  part  of  true  aconitine.  is  always 
contaminated  with  other  basic  substances.  The  Squibb's  test  has  been  found  to  be 
too  much  dependent  on  individuality. 

Extract  of  Aconite. — No  matter  how  carefully  this  extract  is  prepared,  a  de- 
terioration of  the  alkaloids  is  liable  to  take  place,  and, the  physiological  strength 
consequently  is  largely  reduced.  Extract  aconite  should  never  be  prepared.  In 
assaying  extract  of  aconite,  the  following  simple  process  gives  fairly  accurate  re- 
sults: Dissolve  the  extract  (2  grams)  in  10  cc.  of  dilute  alcohol,  transfer  the  so- 
lution to  a  separator,  make  alkaline  with  sodium  bicarbonate  solution  and  shake 
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out  with  several  portions  of  ether.  From  the  ethereal  solution  the  alkaloids  are 
extracted  by  shaking  with  several  portions  of  acidulated  water,  and  from  the 
latter,  after  making  alkaline  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  the  alkaloids  are  removed 
by  shaking  with  several  portions  of  ether.  From  ethereal  solutions,  after  filtering 
to  remove  any  suspended  bicarbonate,  the  ether  is  distilled  off,  etc. 

Fluidcxtract  of  .Icoiiitc. — Ten  cc.  are  transferred  to  a  separator,  made  alkaline 
with  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  then  assayed  as  just  given. 

Tincture  of  Aconite. — One  hundred  cc.  of  the  tincture  are  evaporated  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  60'  C,  the  residue  taken  up  in  10  cc.  of  dilute  alcohol, 
and  this  solution  assayed  as  given  under  extract. 

Soliitio}i  of  Hydrogen  Dioxide. — The  method  for  determining  the  acidity  should 
be  revised.  By  evaporating  25  cc.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  to  10  cc.  in  the 
presence  of  5  cc.  of  N/10  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  not  all  the  hydrogen  per- 
oxide is  destroyed.  This  can  be  efifected  only  by  evaporating  the  solution  in  a 
platinum  dish  or  by  adding  a  suitable  catalyzer,  such  as  platinum  black,  etc. 

Asafetida. — Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  this  article,  it  would  be  advisable  to  de- 
crease the  percentage  of  alcohol  soluble  matter,  and  to  increase  the  allowable  per- 
centage of  ash. 

Aspidiiim. — The  activity  of  this  drug  depends  almost  entirely  on  those  sub- 
stances present  in  what  is  generally  termed  "crude  filicin".  A  reliable  method  has 
been  worked  out  for  determining  crude  filicin.  The  microscopic  requirements 
given  in  the  present  U.  S.  P.  will  be  met  by  a  physiologically  inactive  drug  also. 

Belladonna  Root  and  Leaves. — The  assay  process  adopted  for  the  new  U.  S.  P., 
viz..  the  aliquot  part  method,  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  present  process, 
and  gives  very  satisfactory  results. 

Fluidextract  and  Extract  of  Belladonna. — The  assay  processes  for  these  prepar- 
ations are  satisfactory.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  increase  the  amounts  of  both 
the  immiscible  solvents,  and  the  acidulated  water. 

Cantharis  and  Its  Preparations. — These  should  be  assayed ;  several  reliable 
methods  have  recently  been  published.  A  suitable  menstruum  for  preparing  the 
mixture  should  also  be  looked  for,  as  by  the  present  menstruum  only  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  cantharidin  is  extrated  from  the  drug  when  used  in  the  propor- 
tion 1:1. 

Capsicum. — W'e  have  met  with  several  specimen  of  inferior  capsicum.  \\'hy 
not  give  and  estimate  the  percentage  of  oleoresin? 

Cinchona. — For  the  U.  S.  P.  IX,  unfortunately,  an  assay  process  has  been  pro- 
posed, which  is  similar  to  the  one  now  official,  differing  from  it  only  by  the  larger 
amount  of  menstruum  taken  for  extracting  the  alkaloids  from  the  drug.  Al- 
though this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  menstruum  will  hold  in  solution  the  alkaloids  from  high-grade 
drugs.  The  Fromme  process  depending  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  cells  by  the 
use  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  always  given  us  satisfactory  results.  It  is  a  short 
one,  and  a  determination  can  easily  be  carried  out  in  two  hours.  That  such  a 
process  is  of  great  importance  to  chemists  who  have  to  make  a  dozen  or  more 
cinchona  assays  at  the  same  time  (as  in  our  laboratory,  when  numerous  samples 
for  purchasing  the  drug  are  submitted )   is  obvious.     \\'e  wish  to  mention  again 
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that  the  alkaloidal  residue  should  be  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60^  to 
70°  C,  as  otherwise  it  is  strongly  discolored.  Any  traces  of  chloroform  should 
be  driven  off  by  treating  the  residue  twice  or  three  times  with  ether.  In  our  lab- 
oratory, we  invariably  control  the  gravimetric  results  by  titration,  because  the 
alkaloidal  residue  very  frequently  includes  waxy  and  other  substances  which  nat- 
urally increase  the  weight.  The  titration  when  carried  out  strictly  according  to 
Panchaud's  direction,  is  not  at  all  difficult. 

Coca. — Here  also  the  percolation  process  should  be  abandoned  in  the  assay 
method.  Keller's  method,  using  plain  ether,  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  In 
case  emulsions  occur,  which  frequently  takes  place  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  mucilaginous  matter  in  the  drug,  tragacanth  should  be  used  for  breaking  up  the 
emulsions. 

Cochhical. — It  is  advisable  to  include  in  the  U.  S.  P.  a  determination  of  the 
color  strength  of  the  drug,  also  an  estimation  of  the  moisture. 

Colchicum  Seed  and  Corm. — We  have  pointed  out  on  various  occasions  that 
the  results  obtained  by  the  present  assay  methods  are  absolutely  wrong,  that  the 
residue  calculated  as  colchicine  contains  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  alkaloid. 
The  assay  processes  should  be  thoroughly  revised.  Dr.  Lyons  has  given  valuable 
information  in  what  way  these  processes  could  be  improved.  For  the  estimation 
of  pure  colchicine  in  the  alkaloidal  residue,  several  methods  are  available  also. 
We  do  not  care  to  go  into  details  about  these  improvements  since  we  have  given  a 
compilation  of  them  some  time  ago. 

Conium  Seed. — The  assay  method  for  this  drug  also  should  be  revised.  It  is 
very  cumbersome  and  could  easily  be  replaced  by  a  more  expeditious  process. 

Conium  Leaves. — This  drug,  although  not  official,  should  never  be  used.  All 
the  samples  submitted  to  this  laboratory  for  examination  were  almost  void  of 
Coniine. 

Cubebs. — An  estimation  of  and  requirements  for  the  percentage  of  oleoresin 
should  be  given.    Cubebs  vary  considerably  in  the  amount  of  oleoresin. 

Belladonna  Plaster. — A  few  slight  modifications  of  this  assay  process,  which 
work  very  well,  have  recently  been  recommended. 

Ergot. — On  various  occasions  we  have  mentioned  a  simple  process  to  estimate 
the  approximate  amount  of  cornutine  present  in  the  drug.  If  it  can  be  proven 
beyond  doubt  that  the  percentage  of  cornutine  is  in  proportion  to  the  physiological 
activity,  this  test  should  be  adopted  for  the  U.  S.  P. 

Ferrum  Reductiim. — The  assay  process  could  be  improved  on. 

Gelsenuuni  and  Its  Preparations. — Assay  processes  for  these  substances  have 
been  recommended  on  various  occasions.  We  believe,  however,  that  such  a 
process  is  only  of  relative  value  as  long  as  the  proportion  of  the  active  substance 
to  the  inactive  is  not  known  in  the  residue  determined  as  total  alkaloids.  Quite 
recently  a  good  deal  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  constituents  of  gelsemium 
and  possibly  in  the  near  future  an  assay  process  based  on  the  estimation  of  the 
active  principle  alone  will  be  worked  out. 

Glandiilae  Supraretialcs  et  Tliyroidae. — Colorimctric  estimation  of  the  active 
principles  is  desirable. 
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Granatum. — The  total  alkaloids  in  pomegranate  bark  can  easily  be  estimated. 

Gnarana  and  Its  Preparations. — The  assay  processes  are  good. 

Hydrastis  and  Its  Preparations. — The  amount  of  golden  seal  taken  for  the 
assay  is  entirely  too  large,  considering  the  high  percentage  of  hydrastine  in  the 
drug.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  assay  of  the  fluidextract  should  not  be  based 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  assay  of  the  drug. 

Hyoscyamus  and  Its  Preparations. — All  that  is  said  about  Belladonna  applies 
to  these  products  also. 

Ipecacuanha  and  Its  Preparations. — The  amount  of  drug  prescribed  for  the 
assay  process  should  be  reduced  considerably,  say  to  about  6  grams.  The  assay 
process  otherwise  is  satisfactory.  \\c  have  pointed  out  above  that  the  titration  of 
the  alkaloidal  residue  is  somewhat  difficult,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  try  other 
indicators  which  might  prove  to  be  more  satisfactory. 

Jalap.— A  shorter  process  depending  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  root  with  hot 
alcohol  and  taking,  after  cooling  and  readjusting  the  weight,  an  aliquot  part  has 
been  recommended  by  us  on  a  former  occasion.  In  connection  with  this  drug  it 
may  be  said  that  the  quality  of  the  various  samples  and  shipments  during  the  last 
twelve  months  was  superior  to  that  in  previous  years.  Would  it  not  be  advisable 
to  control  the  galenical  preparations  of  jalap  by  simple  assay  processes? 

Kola  and  Its  Preparations. — These  should  be  assayed  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  given  for  guarana.  To  estimate  the  amount  of  theobromine,  acid  instead 
of  water  has  to  be  used  for  extracting  the  alkaloids  from  the  chloroformic  so- 
lution. 

Malt  and  Extract  of  Malt. — It  is  advisable  to  give  assay  processes  for  the  de- 
termination of  maltose  and  diastatic  power.  We  have  met  with  numerous  samples 
of  malt  which  were  deficient  in  both  respects. 

Nnx  Vomica  and  Its  Preparations. — Keller's  aliquot  part  method,  using  ether 
and  chloroform,  gives  fairly  good  results ;  it  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the 
results  obtained  by  using  the  U.  S.  P.  menstruum  are  slightly  higher.  The 
amount  of  the  powdered  drug  can  be  reduced  on  account  of  the  high  percentage 
of  alkaloids  in  the  drug.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  U.  S.  P.  IX  again  shall 
adopt  a  method  for  determining  the  strychnine.  The  present  official  method  and 
the  numerous  modifications  thereof  give  fairly  accurate  results  only  in  the  hand 
of  experienced  workers.  We  doubt  very  much  that  the  variation  of  the  propor- 
tion of  strychnine  and  brucine  in  the  drug  is  greater  than  the  variation  obtained 
by  assaying  the  same  drug  by  various  chemists.  Only  such  methods  should  be 
adopted  in  the  U.  S.  P.  which  are  simple  and  give  fairly  accurate  results,  and 
not  such  ones  which  require  much  ability  and  experience.  The  U.  S.  P.  is  not 
written  for  experienced  chemists,  such  as  are  generally  found  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  large  wholesale  houses,  but  for  the  retail  pharmacist  also  who  very  seldom 
has  and  will  have  a  thorough  experience  in  assaying  drugs.  We  have  mentioned 
on  other  occasions  that  of  all  the  pharmacopceias  only  the  English  directs  the 
strvchnine  to  be  estimated,  and  this  is  done  by  a  method  which  is  still  inferior  to 
the  old  Gerock  method  and  its  modifications.  We  are  afraid  that  by  adopting  the 
strychnine  determination  much  trouble  and  numerous  litigations  will  be  caused. 
If  it  is  important  to  determine  the  strychnine  alone,  why  has  not  a  process  for 
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doing  so  been  adopted  by  the  Swiss,  German,  etc.,  pharmacopoeias,  which  without 
doubt  are  up-to-date  works?  Is  brucine  therapeutically  absolutely  inert,  and  can 
it  be  entirely  neglected?  In  our  opinion,  the  determination  of  the  total  alkaloids 
(which  by  no  means  is  such  a  very  simple  one,  on  account  of  the  ammonia  bases 
and  the  soap  which  are  liable  to  be  formed  during  the  assay  process)  is  a  better 
criterion  for  the  quality  of  the  drug  than  an  unreliable  and  incorrect  estimation 
of  the  strychnine  alone. 

Extract  of  Niix  Vomica. — The  easiest  way  of  assaying  this  extract  is  to  con- 
vert the  extract  into  a  fluidextract  by  dissolving  in  diluted  alcohol,  rendering  the 
solution  alkaline  w^ith  ammonia  water,  shaking  out  with  several  portions  of 
chloroform,  etc. 

Fluidextract  and  Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica. — Evaporate  the  quantity  prescribed 
for  the  assay  to  dryness,  take  up  residue  in  dilute  alcohol  and  proceed  as  just 
given. 

Opium. — In  regard  to  this  drug,  we  wish  to  refer  to  an  article  submitted  to  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1910,  page  829)  a  year  ago.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
by  the  present  official  process  almost  the  entire  morphine  contained  in  the  drug 
is  obtained,  although  Delbourdeaux,  Journ.  de  pharm.  et  chem.  VII,  IV,  68,  claims 
that  by  further  exhaustion  with  w-ater  still  more  morphine  can  be  extracted.  He 
also  claims  that  if  the  crude  morphine,  as  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  P.  process,  is  not 
washed  thoroughly,  lime-water  soluble  substances  are  determined  as  morphine, 
rendering  the  percentage  of  the  latter  too  high.  We  have  obtained  very  good 
results  with  the  present  method,  we  think,  however,  that  a  shortening  of  the 
process  would  be  desirable. 

Extract  and  Tincture  of  Opium. — The  assay  methods  work  satisfactorily. 

Pancrcatin. — For  the  assay  process  the  use  of  potato  starch  should  be  recom- 
mended.   The  milk  test  is  unreliable  and  should  be  deleted. 

Pepsin. — We  have  at  times  experienced  considerable  .trouble  with  the  assay 
process,  which  apparently  was  due  to  the  age  of  the  eggs.  Recently  we  have 
only  used  eggs  five  to  ten  days  old,  and  have  obtained  with  such  material  rather 
concordant  results.  At  the  Indianapolis  meeting  of  the  Am.  Chem  Soc,  a  paper 
will  be  read  dealing  with  the  use  of  dry  egg  albumin  in  the  assay  process  of 
Pepsin.  If  the  results  obtained  by  using  dry  albumin  are  encouraging,  this  modi- 
fication should  certainly  be  tried  by  the  Revision  Committee.  Dry  albumin  can 
more  easily  be  obtained  in  a  uniform  quality  than  fresh  albumin,  which  contains 
a  varying  amount  of  water,  according  to  the  age  of  the  eggs. 

Physostigma  and  Its  Preparations. — Slight  modifications  as  to  the  quantities 
of  immiscible  solvent  and  acidulated  water  should  be  made. 

Extract  of  Physostig)na. — The  use  of  sand  and  evaporation  to  dryness  is  to  be 
avoided.  We  prefer  to  use  powdered  glass  and  to  evaporate  the  liquid  until  the 
alcohol  is  expelled.  Such  a  moist  mass  can  be  transferred  to  a  bottle  much  easier 
than  the  hard  mass  obtained  by  the  official  process.  Results  just  as  accurate  can 
be  obtained  by  converting  the  solid  extract  into  a  fluidextract  by  dissolving  it  in 
dilute  alcohol,  rendering  alkaline  with  sodium  bicarbonate  shaking  out  with  ether, 
etc. 
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Fluidcxtract  and  Tincinre  of  Physostigama. — The  modifications  just  nKMitioncd 
apply  to  the  assay  of  these  preparations  also. 

Pilocarpus  and  Its  Preparations — .Replace  the  percolation  process  in  the  assay 
method  by  the  aliquot  part  method.  In  case  emulsions  should  be  formed,  use 
tragacanth  for  breaking  up. 

Fluidextract  and  Extract  of  Pilocarpus. — The  modifications  suggested  under 
physostigma  apply  to  the  assay  processes  of  these  preparations  also.  Fluidextract 
of  pilocarpus  can  be  assayed  by  shaking  out  directly  with  chloroform  after  mak- 
ing alkaline  with  ammonia.  Emulsions  which  are  liable  to  be  formed  can  be 
avoided  by  using  a  large  amount  of  chloroform. 

Piper. — The  percentage  of  oleoresin  should  be  determined. 

Podophyllum. — Podophyllum  with  less  than  4  or  4.5  per  cent  of  resin  is  fre- 
quently met  with  on  the  market.  An  assay  process  for  this  drug  therefore  seems 
necessary. 

Fluidextract  of  Podophyllum. — The  percentage  of  resin  should  be  determined. 

Sanguinaria. — An  estimation  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  blood-root  might  be  val- 
uable, although  such  a  determination  possibly  does  not  indicate  the  therapeutic 
value  of  the  drug. 

Scopola  and  Its  Preparations. — All  that  is  said  in  regard  to  belladonna  applies 
to  this  drug  also. 

Sinapis. — An  estimation  of  allylthiocarbamide  can  be  recommended. 

Stramonium  and  Its  Preparations. — See  modifications  recommended  under 
belladonna. 

Stropliantlius. — There  is  no  reason  why  this  potent  drug  should  not  be  assayed. 
A  reliable  process  has  been  worked  out. 

Veratrum. — An  estimation  of  the  total  alkaloids  has  been  recommended  on 
various  occasions. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  say  again  that  we  hope  that  in  the  U.  S.  P.  IX  such 
assay  methods  will  be  adopted  as  are  easily  carried  out,  with  the  simplest  ap- 
paratus, and  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  which,  however,  give  at  the  same  time 
reliable  results,  not  theoretically  accurate  but  practically  accurate. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof  H.  M.  Gordin  thought  that  since  both  the  percolation  method  and  the  method  of 
aliquot  parts  had  merits  and  demerits,  it  was  advisable  to  combine  them  so  as  to  produce  a 
method  containing  the  merits  of  both. 

Prof.  L.  D.  Havenhill  was  doubtful  as  to  the  possibility  of  combining  both  processes.  He 
agreed  that  percolation  was  the  most  uncertain  process  and  would  like  to  see  it  banished  from 
pharmacopceial  assays.  In  the  hands  of  the  average  pharmacist  he  believed  the  aliquot  part 
method  would  yield  the  better  results. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Eldred  agreed  that  the  percolation  method  required  the  most  careful  manipulation, 
and  for  that  reason  would  expect  that  novices  would  obtain  better  results  by  the  aliquot 
method  than  by  percolation ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  that  when  the  assayers  were  prop- 
erly skilled  better  results  could  be  obtained  by  percolation.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  ana- 
lytical objection  of  channeling  would  apply  to  this  form  of  percolation  as  it  did  to  the  perco- 
lation of  drugs  on  a  larger  scale.  In  his  experience  he  had  never  had  any  trouble  in  ex- 
hausting the  drug,  though  it  is  necessary  to  be  sufficiently  skillful  to  know  when  extraction  is 
complete. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Warren  agreed  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Eldred.  He  had  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  percolation  of  a  drug  or  in  determining  when  a  drug  had  been  exhausted. 
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Mr.  C.  E.  Vanderkleed  said  that  in  his  extended  experience  the  aliquot  part  method  had 
proved  to  be  satisfactory,  and  he  could  not  see  any  profit  in  trying  to  improve  upon  some- 
thing that  was  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  aliquot  method  had  the  great  advantage  of  con- 
suming less  time  than  the  percolation  method,  though  with  certain  menstruua  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  error,  as  for  example,  in  the  extraction  of  cinchona  bark,  where  in  5  volumes  of  water 
and  5  volumes  of  alcohol  in  100  cc.  one-half  of  the  extracting  liquid  would  not  necessarily  be 
represented  by  50  cc,  but  probably  by  less  than  50. 

Dr.  George  F.  Payne  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  aliquot  part  method,  because  the  saving' 
of  time  and  convenience  of  handling  the  work  was  considerable,  and  he  had  used  it  almost 
exclusively  in  making  a  large  number  of  assays  in  state  work.  It  had  the  additional  advan- 
tage in  providing  the  analyst  with  a  reserve  portion  of  liquid  in  case  of  the  loss  of  the  first 
portion  taken  because  of  a  broken  flask  or  beaker,  etc. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Francis  and  Prof.  C.  H.  La  Wall  also  expressed  their  preference  for  the  method 
of  aliquot  parts. 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Caspari  said  that  he  was  also  in  favor  of  the  aliquot  method,  but  not  for 
the  reason  expressed  by  Dr.  Payne.  He  did  not  believe  it  wise  to  infer  that  a  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  represented  exactly  the  first  portion  taken,  since  in  the  majority  of  cases 
after  the  operator  has  used  the  first  portion  he  fails  to  take  proper  care  of  that  remaining. 
As  a  concrete  example  he  cited  the  assay  of  Nux  Vomica,  where  it  was  difficult  to  pour  oft 
the  first  portion  without  stirring  up  the  solid  matter  in  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  If  the  first 
determination  is  lost  it  would  be  necessary,  or  at  least  advisable,  to  percolate  or  filter  the  re- 
mainder and  to  use  a  still  smaller  aliquot  portion,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  in  such  cases 
the  remaining  portion  could  be  relied  upon  to  give  a  fair  basis  for  comparison. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Stevens  said  that  in  drug  assay  work  we  must  not  expect  such  exact  results  as 
in  the  assay  of  inorganic  salts,  like  those  of  silver.  In  the  use  of  aliquot  parts  there  is  a 
little  loss  by  evaporation  while  measuring  the  aliquot  part,  but  the  error  is  slight  and  not  so 
important  as  that  the  method  should  give  uniform  results.  The  principal  object  in  proximate 
assay  work  is  to  exclude  drugs  of  inferior  quality.  In  most  cases  the  Pharmacopneia  requires 
that  drugs  and  preparations  shall  not  be  below  a  certain  specified  strength,  but  do  not  exclude 
those  of  higher  alkaloidal  content. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Francis,  he  stated  that  if  he  were  allowed  but  one  indicator 
for  all  purposes  he  certainly  would  prefer  cochineal. 

Prof.  E.  V.  Howell  mentioned  a  plant  which  in  his  section  was  known  as  "Blue  Bottle," 
"Baby's  Breath"  and  "Cow's  Breath."  the  tincture  of  which  was  very  sensitive  to  acids  and 
alkalies.  One  drop  of  a  centinormal  solution  of  alkali  would  change  it  from  red  to  green;  or 
one  drop  of  a  centinormal  solution  of  acid,  from  green  to  red.  He  used  the  flowers  but  the 
stems  were  also  available.  He  mentioned  it  with  the  hope  that  some  one  doing  a  good  deai 
of  analytical  work  would  try  it  out  as  an  indicator. 

.  Prof.  A.  B.  Stevens  said  that  the  principal  objections  made  to  the  U.  S.  P.  method  for  the 
assay  of  Aconite  were  the  difficulty  of  filtration  and  length  of  time  required  for  evaporation, 
both  points  of  which  are  very  easily  overcome.  He  had  assayed  aconite  obtained  from  many 
sources  and  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  filtration  where  he  followed  the  method  published  by 
him  some  years  ago  of  adding  about  10  gm.  of  pumice  stone.  In  evaporation  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  drive  off  the  alcohol,  which  materially  reduces  the  time  required.  In  a  number  of 
experiments  he  had  not  found  that  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  had  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  active  constituent  and  believed  that  a  long,  slow  evaporation  was  more  injurious  than 
rapid  evaporation  at  a  higher  temperature. 

When  ammonia  was  added  to  aconite,  ether  or  chloroform  would  not  exhaust  the  drug 
using  the  complete  extraction  method  by  percolation.  He  had  tried  various  mixtures  of  ether, 
chloroform  and  alcohol;  alcohol  and  ammonia,  and  alcohol  70  parts  to  water  30  parts.  He 
had  formerly  thought  that  alcohol  was  a  better  solvent  than  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water, 
but  after  experimenting  had  found  that  a  mixture  of  70  parts  alcohol  and  30  parts  water  was 
really  better. 

In  a  number  of  experiments  tried  on  the  same  sample  of  aconite,  with  chloroform  and  ether, 
and  ether  alone,  and  the  pharmacopoeial  mixture  without  ammonia  and  with  ammonia,  he  had 
found  that  invariably  the  present  solvent  gives  the  best  results.     For  illustration,  the  residue 
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from  the  pharmacopa-ial  assay  was  physiologically  active  when  dissolved  in  water  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  part  aconite  to  1400  of  solution,  while  the  residue  from  the  ether-ammonia  assay 
was  not  active  in  solutions  greater  than  1  to  1200. 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Caspari  referred  to  a  recent  paper  on  Pepsin  Assay,  and  stated  that  two 
different  investigators  had  apparently  proved  that  pepsin  exerted  its  greatest  action  on  egg 
albumen  when  the  egg  was  about  eight  days  old,  after  which  the  activity  decreased  until  about 
the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  day. 

Prof.  Virgil  Coblents  referred  to  the  employment  of  dried  albumin  in  testing  pepsin,  and 
said  that  physiologists  had  generally  adopted  dried  blood  fibrin  for  this  purpose.  It  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  uniformity,  can  be  reduced  to  powder  of  any  degree  of  fineness,  and 
dried  to  any  degree  desired.  After  testing  with  pepsin  the  undigested  excess  can  be  removed, 
washed  and  dried,  thus  placing  the  testing  of  pepsin  on  a  more  nearly  quantitative  basis. 


STANPARIZATIOX  OF  SOLUTIONS  FOR  ALKALOIDAL  ASSAY 
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It  occurred  to  one  of  us  that  some  of  the  variations  in  results  obtained  by 
chemists  when  assaying  the  same  sample  of  drug,  might  be  due  to  different 
standards  used  in  preparing  their  standard  solutions,  possibly  also  to  the  indicator 
used.  This  suggested  that  it  might  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  determine  to 
what  extent  these  factors  affect  the  results,  when  conducting  experiments  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  to  temperature,  apparatus,  etc. 

A  quantity  of  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  was  prepared,  as  nearly  N/50  as 
convenient.  The  exact  factor  was  then  determined  by  means  of  the  various 
standards  used  by  chemists  in  drug  assay.  In  testing  these  standards  phenol- 
phthalein  was  used  as  an  indicator.  The  results  are  given  in  factors  for  the 
potassium  hydroxide. 


Potassium 

Oxalic 

Succinic 

Sulphuric 

Hydrochloric 

Standard 

Bitartrate 

Acid 

Acid 

Acid 

Acid 

{  1.0561 

1.064S 

1.0638 

1.0035 

1 .  124 

KOH 

/  1.0613 

1.0627 

1.0683 

1.0057 

1.112 

Factors 

1  1.0629 

1.0625 

1.0706 

1.0083 

1.113 

1  1.0584 

1.0611 

1.0661 

1 . 0972 

1.0571 

1.0618 

1.0661 

1.1006 

Average  1.0592  1.0625  1.0669  1.0962  1.113 

Bear  in  mind  that  these  results  simply  show  the  relation  of  one  standard  to  an- 
other, or  the  variation  between  standards  used. 

Oxalic  acid  is  preferred  by  some  but  has  fallen  into  disrepute  because  it  con- 
tains water  of  crystallization,  a  portion  of  which  might  be  lost  during  drying,  to 
free  it  from  adhering  moisture.  Succinic  acid  is  free  from  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, hence  can  be  dried  without  loss.  The  principal  objection  that  can  be  raised 
to  any  of  these  for  alkaloidal  assays,  is  the  fact  that  one  indicator  must  be  used 
in  the  standarization  of  the  alkali,  and  another  in  the  actual  assay.  It  is  proposed 
to  overcome  this  objection  by  the  use  of  pure  anhydrous  morphine  as  a  standard. 
Morphine  does  not  readily  give  up  its  water  of  crystallization.    It  requires  a  teni- 
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perature  of  about  110  degrees  C.  for  several  hours,  and  this  darkens  the  morphine. 
It  is  also  possible  that  some  of  the  morphine  has  been  decomposed.  We  prefer  to 
use  crystallized  morphine,  freed  from  adhering  moisture  by  placing  the  powdered 
morphine  in  a  desiccator  for  a  few  hours.  A  sample  of  crystallized  morphine 
kept  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  for  twenty-four  hours  failed  to  lose  weight,  while  a 
sample  of  oxalic  acid  kept  in  the  desiccator  for  the  same  length  of  time  lost  nearly 
all  of  its  water  of  crystalization. 

A  given  weight  of  dried  crystalline  morphine  was  dissolved  in  a  defmite  volume 
of  standard  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acid  actually  combined  with  the  morphine  de- 
termined. From  these  results  the  acid  factor  was  calculated.  The  average  from 
several  determinations  was  1.0035  with  cochineal,  and  1.004  with  methyl  red. 
Compare  these  results  with  those  for  sulphuric  acid  under  indicators.  While  we 
prefer  morphine  as  a  standard  for  alkaloidal  assay,  we  feel  that  it  has  not  suffi- 
cient advantage  over  potassium  bitartrate  to  warrant  a  change  from  our  present 
official  standard. 

INDICATOR.S. 

Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  variation  in  the  results  due  to  the  use 
of  different  indicators.  In  the  first  series  of  experiments  the  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  was  standardized  by  potassium  bitartrate.  In  the  second  series  by  oxalic 
acid,  and  in  the  third  series  by  succinic  acid. 


Phenolphthalein 
1.0014 
1.0064 
0.9999 


SULPHURIC  ACID  FACTORS. 
FIRST  SERIES. 

Hsematoxylon  Cochineal 

0.9904  0.9808 

0.9906  0.9798 

0.9925  0.9802 


Average 


Average 


1.0025 


1.0045 
1.0096 
1.0039 

1.0057 


1.0079 
1.01.30 
1.0064 


0.9912 


0.9803 


SECOND    SERIES 
0.9934  0.98.39 

0.9941  0.9826 

0.9955  0.9832 


0.9943 


0.9832 


THIRD   SERIES. 
0.9968  0.9872 

0.9974  0.9861 

0.9989  0.9863 


Average        1.0091 


0.9977 


0.9865 


Sulphuric  acid  factor  obtained  by  use  of  morphine. 

1.0164  1.0015 

1.0190  1.0029 


1.0022 


Methyl  Red 
0.9793 
0.9800 
0.9793 

lodoeosin 
0.9798 
0.9766 
0.9766 

0.9795 

0.9777 

0.9824 
0.9829 
0.9824 

0.9826 
0.9796 
0.9796 

0.9826 

0.9806 

0.9857 
0.9862 
0.9857 

0.9861 
0.9828 
0.9828 

0.9859 

0.9839 

1.0015 
1.0015 

1.0015 


Average        1.0177 

After  a  careful  study  of  these  results  we  recommend  the  use  of  crystalline 
morphine  as  the  standard  for  alkaloidal  assay  because  it  may  be  readily  obtained 
pure,,  of  definite  composition,  and  also  because  the  same  indicator  may  be  used 
throughout.  Next  to  morphine  we  prefer  succinic  acid  because  it  is  free  from 
water  of  crystallization,  dissolves  readily  and  is  easily  titrated.  Potassium  bitar- 
trate is  preferable  to  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloic  acid,  because  it  is  more  easily 
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prepared,  is  always  ready  for  use,  and  is  c(|ually,  if  not  more  acurate.    In  any  case 
a  definite  standard  should  be  stated  and  adhered  to. 

^\'hen  possible,  the  same  indicator  should  be  used  throughout.  If  this  cannot 
be  done  tiien  use  the  same  indicator  for  standardizing^  the  acid  that  is  to  be  used 
in  determining  the  excess  of  acid. 

ALIQUOT  PARTS. 

The  statement  has  been  frequently  made  that  the  use  of  aliquot  parts,  in  the 
hands  of  experts,  gives  results  which  compare  favorably  with  those  obtained  by 
the  comi:)lete  extraction  method,  but  that  this  would  not  be  true  in  the  hands  of 
less  experienced  chemists.  The  writer  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  an  attempt  to 
prove  this  statement.  He  therefore  selected  six  students,  none  of  whom  had  more 
than  a  short  course  in  drug  assay  work.  One  of  them  had  not  made  more  than 
a  half  dozen  drug  assays  and  had  not  even  received  instructions  in  assay  work. 
They  were  given  directions  for  the  assay  of  scopola  and  cinchona  by  both  methods 
and  without  further  instructions  than  that  they  were  to  make  duplicate  assays  as 
carefully  as  possible.  They  were  not  told  the  object  of  the  assays.  The  results 
obtained  are  as  follows : 
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Prof.  Stevens  :  "The  last  page  contains  some  figures  which  show  the  variation  in  results 
obtained  by  inexperienced  workers  when  using  aliquot  parts  and  the  complete  extraction 
method.  In  addition  I  will  place  upon  the  board  some  results  taken  from  Dr.  Kebler's  report 
on  "The  Status  of  Drug  Assaying."  A.  Ph.  A.  Proceedings,  Vol.  58.  On  page  858  we  find 
the  per  cent,  of  variation  in  results  obtained  by  different  workers  when  using  both  methods, 
as  follows : 
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On  pages  869,  871,  we  find : 
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"These  results  from  Dr.  Kebler's  report  are  especially  interesting  when  compared  with  those 
presented  in  the  paper,  as  the  former  may  be  said  to  represent  the  work  of  trained  chemists, 
while  the  latter  represents  the  work  of  inexperienced  chemists.  With  both  classes  of  opera- 
tors we  find  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  variation  in  results  are  less  when  aliquot  parts 
are  used.  However,  with  equal  care,  I  believe  that  the  difference  rbetween  the  two  methods 
is  not  very  great,  so  that  if  either  method  is  used  in  the  next  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
there  will  be  but  little  ground  for  criticism. 

"The  causes  for  error  when  using  aliquot  parts  are :  First,  inaccuracy  in  measuring,  and 
second,  loss  by  evaporation  when  pouring  the  volatile  solvent  on  the  drug  and  again  when 
measuring  the  aliquot  part.  To  reduce  this  to  a  minimum  the  solvent  should  be  cooled  before 
measuring,  and  again  reduced  to  the  same  temperature  before  measuring  the  aliquot  part.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  error  due  to  these  causes  is  no  greater  than  the  error  due  to  imper- 
fect extraction,  when  using  the  total  extraction  method.  Different  results  are  frequently  ob- 
tained by  different  operators  when  using  the  potassium  mercuric  iodide  test  to  ascertain  if  the 
drug  is  exhausted." 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  JOBBER. 

Of  course,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  existence  of  the  jobber  depends,  as  it  does 
with  all  others,  upon  his  proving  himself  worthy  of  his  hire.  In  business  no 
men  or  methods  can  survive  in  a  struggle  with  other  men  and  other  methods  that 
do  the  work  more  cheaply  and  efficiently. 

As  long  as  a  territory  is  sparsely  settled  its  business  does  not  justify  manu- 
facturers in  sending  out  their  own  salesmen.  The  trade  is  handled  by  whole- 
salers. As  soon  as  the  territory  becomes  populous  and  prosperous,  the  manu- 
facturer naturally  begins  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  is  more  to  his  advantage 
to  deal  direct  with  the  retailer  or  through  the  medium  of  a  jobber.  This  sort  of 
situation  is  continually  recurring,  and  the  manufacturer's  decision  is  made  in 
terms  of  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  service,  whether  he  advertises  or  not.  In  a 
situation  like  this,  if  the  wholesaler  cannot  prove  himself  worthy  of  his  hire,  he 
loses  his  customers. 

The  manufacturer  who  wants  to  do  away  with  the  wholesaler  has  a  man's 
job  in  front  of  him.  Suppose,  for  example,  he  decides  to  do  away  with  jobbers 
in  the  Middle  West.  The  first  thing  he  can  count  on  is  a  loss  of  anywhere  from 
10  to  50  per  cent  of  the  trade — no  very  alluring  prospect.  Next,  he  must  take 
upon  himself  the  expense  of  a  big  selling  force,  of  a  vastly  complicated  shipping 
problem,  of  new  storage  warehouse  facilities,  of  much  increased  bookkeeping  and 
credit  departments,  and  he  must  accept  in  the  place  of  three  or  four  large  ledger 
accounts,  which  are  as  good  as  gold,  several  thousand  petty  accounts  in  which  the 
risk  of  loss  is  problematical.  Furthermore,  he  must  induce  the  retailers  to  accept 
all  the  troublesome  complications  which  come  from  buying  from  many  concerns 
instead  of  from  one. — McPike's  Bi-Monthly. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 


(legislativk  year  19101911.) 

The  one  act  of  this  Committee,  or  of  its  Chairman,  that  needs  to  be  reported  is 
the  part  taken  by  it  at  a  hearing  of  the  so-called  Foster  Bill,  a  bill  to  place  the 
control  of  narcotic  drugs  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
The  hearing  was  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  during  the  last  regular  session  of  Congress. 

The  details  of  the  two  hearings  upon  this  bill  have  been  widely  published  and 
the  memorial  presented  by  your  Chairman  is  herewith  attached. 

Probably  of  more  importance  and  of  largely  more  helpfulness  to  the  Chairman 
was  a  careful  conference  had  by  him  with  that  very  able,  most  agreeable  and 
much  experienced  representative  of  pharmacists,  Mr.  W.  S.  Richardson,  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  National  Legislation  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

Although  your  Committee  cannot  claim  the  accomplishment,  or  part  in  the 
accomplishment  of  any  matter  of  direct  importance,  it  is  hoped,  by  the  Chairman, 
that  his  closer  contact  with  legislative  affairs  and  his  more  thorough  study  of  con- 
ditions and  of  the  position  of  this  Association,  respecting  its  very  catholic  mem- 
bership, will  enable  him  to  make  suggestions,  prompted  by  his  observations,  which 
will  claim  such  thought  and  consideration  as  will,  finally,  lead  the  Association  to 
further  its  original  and  professed  objects. 

The  first  and  most  fundamental  recommendation  is  that  we  be  serious.  For 
the  sake  of  all  that  is  right  and  true,  let  us  be  serious  about  serious  matters  and, 
especially,  about  legislation.  Nothing  would  seem  to  be  so  capable  of  impressing 
the  Association  with  the  seriousness  of  this  part  of  its  work  as  a  veritable  com- 
pany of  ex-chairmen  of  your  Legislative  Committee.  They  know  and  feel,  and 
they  have  ably  and  forcefully  shown  their  knowledge  and  feelings  in  their  re- 
ports ;  they  must  evince  earnestness,  if  they  half-way  do  their  duty.  But,  what 
does  the  Association  give  in  return  for  this  care,  this  earnestness,  this  enthusiasm? 
Sarcely  a  patient  hearing;  and  the  half-hearing  ends,  mayhap,  in  a  lark!  This 
Chairman  is  not  pleading  for  himself,  neither  for  his  illustrious  predecessors,  but 
for  the  Association  that  it,  through  its  members,  may  meet  its  grave  responsibili- 
ties in  respect  to  the  law,  both  as  to  its  enactment  and  its  enforcement.  We  can- 
not, however,  treat  a  subject  seriously  that  we  do  not  understand  and,  of  course,^ 
we  cannot  understand  it  without  study. 

Would  you  know  the  power  and  import  of  command,  of  authority,  which  is 
law?  If  so,  witness  what  has  followed  the  very  first  law.  "Let  there  be  light" — 
Do  you  know  what  impress  has  been  made  on  man  and  his  character  by  the 
Decalogue?  Whether  you  be  orthodox  or  not,  you  respect  the  broad,  elevating, 
helpful  principle  involved  in  the  command,  "Thou  shall  love  the  Lord,  thy  God, 
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with  all  thy  heart."  Neither  will  you  deny  the  benefits  that  follow  obedience  to 
the  law,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Undoubtedly,  civil  and  moral  laws  are 
the  very  foundation  of  social  peace  and  moral  development  and,  because  this  is 
so,  all  that  is  done  with  the  law  must  be  most  seriously  done. 

If  you  would  know  and  know  well  all  that  you  are  required  to  know,  funda- 
mentally, of  law,  as  it  relates  to  pharmacy,  then  study  well  the  report  of  this  same 
Committee,  written  by  that  wise,  true  and  lovable  man,  Oscar  Oldberg,  and  pre- 
sented at  the  Hot  Springs  Meeting  in  1908.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  do  justice  to 
that  report;  it  should  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  our  colleges  and  should  be  the 
foundation  for  an  examination  for  those  seeking  places  on  our  boards  of 
pharmacy. 

The  next  recommendation  is  that  this  Association  study  itself  to  the  end,  that 
it  may,  properly  and  effectively,  take  part  in  this  very  serious  work  of  promoting, 
amending  or  retarding  legislation.  The  observation  of  your  Chairm.an  enables 
him  to  tell  you  that,  in  striving  to  carry  out  your  very  indefinite  instructions,  re- 
garding the  Foster  Bill,  at  the  hearing,  he  was,  as  an  individual,  among  other  in- 
dividuals, none  seeming  to  be  working  for  exactly  the  same  end.  The  divisions 
of  pharmacy,  as  represented  in  the  membership  of  this  Association,  were  as  num- 
erously represented  as  there  are  divisions.  Listen  to  the  list :  wholesale  associa- 
tion, retail  association,  this  mixed  body  of  ours,  the  government  bureau  of  chem- 
istry. State  pharmacy  board,  local  pharmaceutical  association,  food  and  drug 
commission.  Individual  wholesaler,  individual  manufacturer,  individual  manu- 
facturing chemist,  individual  retailer.  A  remarkable  discordant  set,  all  of  whom 
should  have  been,  in  some  way,  represented  by  a  uniform  body.  Is  it  not,  in 
view  of  this  mixup,  the  business  of  this  Association  to  study  its  own  character 
and  organization  before  it  goes  further  into  this  work?  It  surely  needs  to  be 
better  and  more  differently  organized,  that  it  may  become  more  thoroughly  repre- 
senative  of  pharmacy,  as  a  whole.  It  is  suggested  that,  at  least,  a  legislative  con- 
ference be  established  under  its  auspices,  where,  possibly,  the  differences  of  the 
drug  trade  may  be  harmonized  and  where  the  true  and  vital  interests  of  all  may 
be  conserved ;  a  clearing  house  for  legislative  problems  and  a  "backer"  for  all 
good  legislative  paper.  This  is  a  serious  proposition,  seriously  presented.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  so  that  even  one  little  man,  representing  this  great  Associa- 
tion, shall  have  much  more  force,  worlds  more  force  than  an  authenticated  in- 
dividual. Otherwise,  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  must  lose  prestige 
as  holding  legislative  influence. 

L'ndoubtedly,  the  impracticable  organization  of  the  Association  for  present  use- 
fulness may  be  rendered,  to  a  degree,  less  hurtful  by  the  formation  of  the  sug- 
gested legislative  conference,  a  conference  sensibly  more  representative  of  Ameri- 
can pharmacy. 

This  Association  is  quite  competent  to  organize  and  hold  together  such  a  con- 
ference, which  should  be  made  up  of,  say,  five  conferees  from  each  national  as- 
sociation and  one  from  each  of  the  several  state  associations,  with  the  Chairman 
and  Secretary  of  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation,  acting  as  such  for 
the  conference.  The  size  of  the  conference  could  not  be -objectionable,  since  the 
representatives  present  would  constitute  a  quorum  and  the  absence  of  representa- 
tion from  any  quarter  could  not  be  blamed  upon  the  scheme,  but  must,  neces- 
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sarily,  be  a  fault  of  the  body  not  represented.  Under  such  arrangements,  there 
could  be  no  just  disagreement  with  the  action  of  the  acting  conferees. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  offered,  during  the  meetings 
of  the  Association,  to  make  it  possible  to  discuss  the  details  of  pending  and  pro- 
posed legislation  and,  for  this  reason,  especially,  is  it  desirable  to  form  some  such 
conference,  which  could  meet  at  a  more  central  location  and  take  ample  time  to 
properly  handle  all  important  matter  of  national  legislation.  Oldberg  truly  says, 
"Only  experienced  pharmacists,  who  have  given  this  subject  serious  and  thorough 
study,  can  be  safely  trusted  to  construct  wise,  just  and  effective  pharmacy  laws." 
Abundant  evidence  may  be  produced  to  show  the  failure  of  those  outside  of 
pharmacy  to  properly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  in  this  regard.  As 
has  been  so  often  and  so  variously  said,  "If  pharmacists  do  not  present  proper 
and  necessary  legislation  to  control  and  regulate  pharmacy,  then  others,  less  com- 
petent, will  offer  and  promote  such  legislation." 

Let  there  be  no  delay  in  the  permanent  formation  of  "The  Legislative  Confer- 
ence of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association."  Let  it  be  as  large,  as  active 
and  as  eft'ective  as  its  wonderful  and  sublime  possibilities  demand.  Awaiting  its 
wise  treatment  and  disposal  are  many  important  subjects.  Among  many  others 
are  the  following  pending  bills : 

First.  The  amendment  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  whereby  better  regu- 
lation of  the  vicious  nostrum  is  to  be  secured.  This  certainly  merits  careful  con- 
sideration and  earnest  support. 

Second.  The  bill  to  place  control  of  narcotics  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue.  Certainly,  this  is  a  most  important  and  far-reaching 
piece  of  legislation,  that  needs  the  very  best  treatment  it  can  have  by  those  so 
directly  interested,  from  many  points  of  view.  Chairman  Richardson  makes 
valuable  suggestions,  when  he  favors  that  order  of  things,  which  would  make  the 
Retail  Liquor  Dealers  License  include  all  charges  for  handling  narcotics  by  phar- 
macists. He  also  thinks  a  personal  bond,  by  the  pharmacist  or  small  dealer,  suf- 
ficient and  that  compounds  containing  but  small  quantities  of  alcohol  should  be 
exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  proposed  law. 

Third.  The  bills  to  provide  a  Department  of  Public  Health.  In  connection 
with  this  measure,  pharmacy,  in  certain  quarters,  has  discredited  itself  in  the  eyes 
of  wise  and  benevolent  people.  This  Association  should  make  no  such  mistake 
and  should  openly  and  earnestly  advocate  the  passage  of  the  bill,  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  weal,  but  in  the  interest  of  pharmacy  as  well. 

F'ourth.  Patent  and  trade  marks.  Though  of  far  less  importance,  this  is  still 
an  unfinished  subject  of  legislation,  to  which  our  "Legislative  Conference"  might 
give  many  hours  of  painstaking  deliberation. 

Fifth.  Parcels  Post.  It  may  be  safely  considered  whether  or  not  pharmacy,  in 
part  or  as  a  whole,  should  separate  itself  from  all  those  interests  and  the  gr-eat 
mass  of  intelligent  people,  who  are  so  strongly  and  so  generously  advocating  its 
introduction.  "The  lion  in  the  path  of  progress,"  is  a  very  unattractive  beast  and 
we  should  not  be  happy  in  his  company." 

No  matter  how  we  may  feel  toward  any  of  these  subjects,  which,  in  various^ 
forms,  are  persistently  knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress,  they  are  national  in 
scope  and  are  therefore,  large  in  importance,  claming  serious  and  careful  consid- 
eration from  this  Association  and  its  members.  They  so  vitally  concern  pharmacy 
and  its  votaries  as  to  make  it  imperative  that  the  very  best  }}ieaiis  zee  can  corn- 
maud  or  create  should  be  used  in  their  happy  settlement. 

H.  P.  Hvxsox,  Chairman. 
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A  NEW  COLOR  FOR  USE  IN  PHARMACECTICAI.  AND  TOILET 

PREPARATIONS. 


CHARLES   H.    LA  WALL. 


While  recently  making  some  experiments  with  dilTerent  harmless  coloring 
agents  for  use  in  toilet  preparations,  such  as  tooth  washes,  antiseptic  solutions, 
etc.,  I  made  use  of  one  which  has  an  extended  and  increasing  employment  in  food 
products  and  confectionery,  but  which  is  practically  unknown  in  pharmacy,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  and  as  it  would  seem  to  merit  consideration  for 
such  purposes  I  wish  to  bring  it  before  the  members  of  this  Section. 

The  name  of  this  color  is  sulphonated  orchil  or  archil  (sometimes  called  orcin), 
but  in  the  trades  where  it  is  usually  employed  it  is  sold  under  the  vague  and 
somewhat  misleading  name  of  "Vegetable  Red." 

Archil  is  a  particular  form  of  the  coloring  matter  derived  by  the  ammoniacal 
fermentation  of  certain  species  of  lichens  of  the  genera  Rocclla  and  Lccanora, 
and  probably  several  others.  Prepared  in  paste  form  from  the  foregoing  sources 
the  color  is  known  as  archil.  When  it  occurs  in  a  somewhat  drier  condition  it  is 
known  as  persis.  In  the  dry  powdered  form  it  is  known  as  cudbear,  and  this 
is  the  form  which  is  most  largely  known  and  used  in  pharmacy.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact,  unknown  to  most  pharmacists,  that  litmus  is  produced  from  the 
same  source  by  adding  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate  during  the  fermentation. 

The  paste  archil,  when  in  the  unmodified  form,  has  about  the  same  coloring 
properties  as  cudbear,  but  it  has  been  found  that  by  sulphonating  it  a  modifica- 
tion is  produced  which  is  very  much  more  effective  and  satisfactory  as  a  coloring 
agent.  This  sulphonation,  however,  removes  it  from  the  class  of  purely  vegetable 
compounds,  and  according  to  some  authorities,  the  presence  of  the  sulphonated 
color  must  be  declared  the  same  as  a  coal  tar  color. 

It  produces  about  the  same  shades  and  is  subject  to  about  the  same  changes 
in  acid  and  alkaline  media,  as  cudbear,  with  the  noteworthy  difference  that  it 
appears  to  be  much  more  permanent.  For  instance,  an  alkaline  antiseptic  solu- 
tion, colored  with  cudbear,  when  mixed  with  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  solu- 
tion, becomes  decolorized  in  a  very  short  time,  while  if  sulphonated  orcin  is  used 
to  produce  the  color,  the  latter  is  scarcely  affected  by  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide, 
even  after  twenty-four  hours'  standing. 

For  private  formulas  and  unofficial  preparations,  therefore,  it  may  prove  to  be 
of  value.    The  cost  of  the  article  is  the  only  disadvantage,  as  it  costs  from  $4  to 
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$5  per  pound,  while  having  Httle  or  no  higher  coloring  power  than  cudbear ;  its 
advantage  over  that  color  bemg  its  greater  permanence. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Ford  stated  that  every  pharmacist  is  disgusted  with  cudbear  as  a  coloring  agent 
because  of  its  varying  quality.  About  the  only  way  he  can  secure  uniformity  is  by  buying  a 
large  quantity  and  keep  using  from  that  supply.  When  he  gets  a  new  supply  he  must  experi- 
ment to  get  the  color  he  wants.  The  cudbear  obtained  from  one  source  will  differ  greatly 
from  that  obtained  from  another. 

Mr.  Raubenheimcr  said  that  he  and  Mr.  Gardner  had  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  which 
they  hoped  to  present  at  the  next  session. 

In  a  prescription  calling  for  one  ounce  of  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  and  tlircc  ounces  of 
alkaline  antiseptic  solution,  he  found  it  did  not  bleach. 

The  process  he  used  for  making  the  antiseptic  solution  was  the  excellent  process  which  will 
probably  be  adopted  in  the  next  edition  of  the  N.  F.,  namely,  to  macerate  2  gm.  of  cudbear  in 
1000  cc.  of  the  solution. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  solution  in  the  proportion  of  t  to  3  does  not  bleach  the  red  color  of  the 
alkaline  antiseptic  prepared  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Sass  said  that  alkaline  antiseptic  solution  made  with  the  tincture  would,  after  standing 
for  some  time,  become  lighter  in  color  and  form  a  white  precipitate  in  the  bottom.  If  the 
solution  be  macerated  with  IJ/  gm.  of  powdered  cudbear  for  six  days  the  color  would  remain 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  Cook  stated  that  orcein  had  been  used  by  him  very  satisfactorily,  but  was  very  expensive, 
though  only  a  trace  was  needed  to  give  sufficient  color. 

The  Committee  on  National  Formulary  had  been  experimenting  with  color  standards  and 
would  adopt  the  expedient  of  using  powdered  cudbear  with  maceration. 


THE  MODERN  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 

The  educational  system  of  today  is  a  monumental  institution  dedicated  to 
Hurry.  The  children  are  forced  to  go  through  a  series  of  studies  that  sweep  the 
circle  of  all  human  wisdom.  They  are  given  everything  that  the  ambitious 
ignorance  of  the  age  can  force  into  their  minds;  they  are-taught  everything  but 
the  essentials, — how  to  use  their  senses  and  how  to  think.  Their  minds  become 
congested  by  a  great  mass  of  undigested  facts,  and  still  the  cruel,  barbarous 
forcing  goes  on.  You  watch  it  until  it  seems  you  cannot  stand  it  a  moment 
longer,  and  you  instinctively  put  out  your  hand  and  say:  "Stop!  This  modern 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  must  not  go  on !"  Education  smiles  suavely,  waves  her 
hand  complacently  towards  her  thousands  of  knowledge-prisons  over  the  country, 
and  says :  "Who  are  you  that  dares  speak  a  word  against  our  sacred  school 
system?"  Education  is  in  a  hurry.  Because  she  fails  in  fifteen  years  to  do  what 
half  the  time  should  accomplish  by  better  methods,  she  should  not  be  too  boast- 
ful. Incompetence  is  not  always  a  reason  for  pride.  And  they  hurry  the  children 
into  a  hundred  text-books,  then  into  ill-health,  then  into  the  colleges,  then  into 
a  diploma,  then  into  life, — with  a  dazed  mind,  untrained  and  unfitted  for  the  real 
duties  of  living. — Jl'iUiam  George  Jordan. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA  MONOPOLY  A  HINDRANCE  TO  MATERIA 

MEDICA    SCIENCE. 


F.  E.   STEWART,   M.  D.,   PH.   G. 


I  have  recently  returned  from  an  extended  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  going  by 
way  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  on  the  A.  M.  A.  special  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Los  Angeles,  and  from 
thence  up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle  and  Vancouver,  and  re- 
turning via  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  stopping  over  at  Glacier,  Field,  Laggan 
and  Banfif,  thence  on  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  to  Chicago  and  from  there  back 
to  Philadelphia  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

As  chairman  of  your  Committee  on  Patents  and  Trademarks,  I  took  occasion 
to  confer  with  physicians  and  pharmacists  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting,  and  all 
along  the  way.  And,  as  I  was  constantly  traveling  with  prominent  physicians, 
many  your  personal  acquaintances,  and  thrown  into  close  daily  association  with 
them  during  the  trip  both  on  the  train  and  in  the  hotels  going  and  coming.  I  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  learn  their  views. 

One  of  the  subjects  upon  which  we  frequently  conversed,  is  the  disgraceful 
state  of  affairs  existing  in  our  materia  medica  supply  business.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  alleged  new  remedies  have  been  introduced  and  advertised  as  therapeutic 
inventions  and  discoveries  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  not  one  tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  them  have  proved  of  any  special  remedial  value.  These  introductions 
represent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  useless  experiments  on  the  sick  by  physicians 
in  hospital  and  private  practice,  and  many  more  such  failures  in  domestic  practice 
by  the  self-medicating  public.  The  result  has  been  very  disastrous  to  medical  and 
pharmacal  practice,  for  the  people,  disgusted  with  this  lamentable  history  of  fail- 
ures, are  turning  to  the  many  drugless  cults  for  relief.  Now  what  is  the  cause 
of  this  disgraceful  condition?  \Mien  one  considers  that  medical  and  pharmacal 
ethics  require  physicians  and  pharmacists  to  donate  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
made  in  the  practice  of  their  professions  to  the  common  fund,  and  realizes  that 
every  one  of  those  tens  of  thousands  of  alleged  inventions  were  during  the  history 
of  their  introduction  controlled  by  patents,  so-called  trade-marks  or  secret  pro- 
cesses, the  cause  is  not  hard  to  discover.  The  condition  is  largely  due  to  the 
ethical  lapses  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions.  This  fact  was  gen- 
erally recognized  by  all  concerned. 

We  have  departed  so  far  from  the  professional  ideal  that  it  is  ])elieved  bv  some 
that  we  can  never  return.  Why  donate  our  inventions  and  discoveries  to  the  com- 
mon fund?    Why  not  appropriate  them  for  personal  gain?    Why  not  individually 
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monopolize  them  and  reap  a  financial  reward  by  advertising  their  virtues?  To 
return  to  the  professional  ideal  would  spell  ruin  to  the  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical press  depending  for  an  income  upon  the  advertising  patronage  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  force  us  all  to  pay  more  for  our  journals.  It  would  spell 
ruin  to  the  manufacturing  houses,  depending  as  they  do  largely,  upon  the  com- 
mercial introduction  of  these  so-called  new  remedies. 

This  objection  has  a  very  poor  foundation.  Monopoly  of  products  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  advertising.  On  the  contrary,  monopoly  means  only  one 
advertiser  for  each  product.  Competition  means  many  advertisers — as  many  ad- 
vertisers as  there  are  brands  of  products. 

Neither  is  monopoly  of  products  necessary  to  the  existence  of  manufacturing 
houses  who  advertise.  On  the  contrary,  when  there  is  no  monopoly  of  products 
cooperation  between  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  and  their  edu- 
cational institutions — professional  societies,  colleges  and  press — in  developing  the 
knowledge  of  new  products,  is  rendered  possible.  Such  cooperation  divides  the 
burden  of  expense  between  professional  and  commercial  interests,  and  thus 
greatlv  decreases  the  cost  of  commercial  introduction  imposed  upon  manufac- 
turers under  existing  conditions. 

When  products  are  monopolized  and  introduced  by  advertising,  progress  in 
materia  medica  science  and  in  the  arts  of  preparing  and  applying  medicine  to  the 
healing  of  the  sick  is  greatly  hindered.  The  press  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
publish  articles  in  their  reading  pages  which  create  a  demand  for  monopolized 
products.  Such  articles  belong  in  the  advertising  columns.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  publishers  of  medical  journals  will  injure  their  advertising  pat- 
ronage by  publishing  untoward  reports.  Furthermore,  it  is  because  materia  medica 
science  is  not  promoted  by  such  discussions  that  the  appalling  condition  of  the 
materia  medica  supply  business  exists. 

If  the  professional  press  continues  to  refuse  to  discuss  monopolized  products, 
what  shall  we  do  about  it?  Shall  we  tak«  measures  to  force  the  press  to  discuss 
monopolized  products  ?  Or  shall  we  take  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  monopo- 
lies? Or  shall  we  leave  things  as  they  are  and  let  them  take  care  of  themselves? 
The  latter  plan  has  been  tried  long  enough  judging  from  the  disastrous  and  dis- 
graceful history  of  the  so-called  "new  remedy"  business. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  distinction  between 
products  and  brands  of  products.  Quinine  is  a  product.  There  are  as  many 
brands  of  quinine  as  there  are  manufacturers  of  that  product.  I  believe  that 
every  materia  medica  product — medicinal  drug,  chemical  or  preparation — and  the 
currently  used  name  of  the  same,  should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  quinine. 
Just  as  we  are  in  position  to  discuss  quinine  without  discussing  any  particular 
brand  of  quinine,  so  we  should  be  in  position  to  discuss  every  new  product  intro- 
duced to  the  materia  medica. 

The  advertising  of  brands  of  quinine  in  medical  journals  in  no  way  Iiinders 
progress  in  science  because  the  journals  accepting  the  advertisements  can  impar- 
tially discuss  quinine  in  their  reading  pages  without  being  accused  of  being  pur- 
chased bv  quinine  manufacturers  if  they  admit  paper  recommending  that  product, 
or  running  the  risk  of  reprisal  if  they  publish  papers  dealing  with  its  untoward 
effects. 
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On  the  other  hand,  monopoly  of  products  gives  the  commercial  introducers 
control  of  the  publication  of  knowledge  concerning  the  products,  and  we  have  an 
anomalous  condition  created  in  which  persons,  firms  and  corporations  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  monopolized  products — ignorant  alike  of  the  nature  of  disease 
and  its  treatment — are  engaged  in  teaching  the  medical  profession  drug-thera- 
peutics. It  is  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  both  fall  into 
the  ditch? 

Personally,  and  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  behind 
the  scenes,  I  am  satisfied  that  with  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  materia  medica 
monopoly  is  not  only  contrary  to  ethics  and  a  menace  to  science,  but  is  likewise 
unnecessary  to  the  success  of  honest  commercial  service. 

Diphtheria  antitoxin  was  introduced  to  science  as  a  free  product.  Almost  simul- 
taneously, several  brands  appeared  on  the  market.  Thus  cooperation  between 
professional  and  commercial  interests  was  secured  in  promoting  knowledge  con- 
cerning it.  Knowledge  of  the  methods  of  preparation  and  of  its  therapeutic  prop- 
erties, was  rapidly  developed  by  impartial  discussion  in  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical societies,  colleges  and  press.  The  advertising  of  brands  of  diphtheria  an- 
titoxin in  medical  and  pharmaceutical  journals  in  no  way  hindered  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  product  itself  in  the  reading  columns  of  the  journals.  The  manu- 
facturers of  the  several  competing  brands,  through  their  experts,  contributed  a 
large  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  the  product,  which  promoted  progress  in 
science  and  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  and  using  diphtheria  antitoxin  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent.  At  the  same  time,  the  manufacturers  contributed  a  large  fund  to 
the  medical  press  itself  through  their  advertising  patronage,  which  naturally  aided 
in  disseminating  accurate  knowledge  concerning  it  to  the  medical  profession. 

Here  we  have  in  marked  contrast  the  commercial  and  professional  systems  as 
applied  to  the  materia  medica  supply  business.  The  commercial  system  with  its 
monopoly  of  product  and  control  of  knowledge  concerning  it  by  persons  inter- 
ested in  its  sales  is  not  to  be  for  a  moment  compared  with  the  professional  system 
with  its  cooperative  research  by  many  impartial  investigators  working  under  con- 
ditions of  environment  which  eliminate  local  influences  and  errors  due  to  the  per- 
sonal equation. 

Contrast  the  history  of  adrenalin  with  diphtheria  antitoxin.  The  former  was 
introduced  as  a  monopolized  product ;  the  latter  as  a  free  product.  Prior  to  the 
commercial  introduction  of  adrenalin.  Von  Fiirth,  Abel  and  others  demonstrated 
many  of  the  properties  of  derivatives  from  the  active  principle.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Oliver  and  Schaefer  demonstrated  the  physiological  action  of  this  sub- 
stance and  indicated  its  usefulness  in  medicine.  Aldrich,  independently  of 
Takamine  (the  patentee  of  the  process  under  which  its  sales  are  now  to  be 
monopolized)  isolated  the  active  principle  from  the  adrenal  glands.  All  of  this 
work,  except  the  work  of  Aldrich,  was  done  prior  to  the  investigations  of 
Takamine.    Aldrich's  work  was  done  simultaneously  with  that  of  Takamine. 

Prior  to  the  granting  of  the  Takamine  patent,  the  knowledge  of  the  adrenal  se- 
cretion as  a  therapeutic  agent  was  being  developed  by  the  cooperative  work  of 
men  of  science  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  published  results  were  ac- 
cepted in  scientific  literature  without  question.  This  cooperative  work  was  im- 
mediatelv  rendered  impracticable  by  the  granting  of  the  patent  and  the  knowledge 
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of  the  prior  art  is  now  in  a  sense  tlie  property  of  the  patentee  and  his  agents.  The 
Takamine  patent  has  been  sustained  by  the  courts,  and  from  now  on,  as  the 
monopoly  will  be  complete,  future  publications  regarding  the  product  will  be 
largely  discredited  because  of  the  commercial  control  over  information  concerning 
the  product  exercised  by  the  manufacturer. 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  commercial  system  now  in  vogue  is  the  control  over 
materia  medica  products  and  information  concerning  them  obtained  by  register- 
ing as  trade-marks  names  to  be  afterward  used  as  the  names  of  the  products 
themselves.  This  attempt  is  now  being  made  in  regard  to  adrenalin.  By  use,  the 
word  adrenalin  has  become  a  noun  of  the  common  language  and  is  therefore 
synonymous  with  all  other  names  used  to  describe  the  product  or  that  may  be 
hereafter  used.    As  stated  by  a  well-known  author  on  patent  and  trade-mark  law : 

"No  one  can  claim  protection  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  trade-mark  or  trade- 
name which  would  practically  give  him  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  any  goods  other 
than  those  produced  or  made  by  himself.  If  he  could,  the  public  would  be  in- 
jured rather  than  protected,  for  competition  would  be  destroyed.  Nor  can  a 
generic  name  or  a  name  merely  descriptive  of  an  article  of  trade,  of  its  qualities, 
ingredients  or  characterists,  be  employed  as  a  trade-mark,  and  the  exclusive  use 
of  it  be  entitled  to  protection. 

"The  policy  that  the  mere  use  of  a  name  to  designate  an  article  would  give  to 
those  employing  it  the  exclusive  right  to  designate  such  article  by  such  name, 
would  be  giving  a  copyright  of  the  most  odious  kind,  without  reference  to  the 
utility  of  the  application  or  the  length  of  the  title  and  one  that  would  be  per- 
petual. Neither  the  Trade-Mark  Law  nor  the  Copyright  Law,  nor  the  Patent 
Law  affords  any  such  right,  or,  under  the  pretense  of  the  same,  allows  any  one  to 
throttle  trade  under  the  alleged  sanction  of  law." 

The  real  question  at  issue  before  which  all  other  questions  sink  into  insig- 
nificance, is  this,  namely — are  the  manufacturers  of  monopolized  materia  medica 
products  to  continue  to  teach  therapeutics?  If  so,  let  us  adopt  some  kind  of  a 
plan  to  insure  the  teaching  of  truth  instead  of  error.  That  error  is  the  principle 
thing  taught  is  manifest  by  the  history  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  materia  medica 
failures,  which  like  wrecks  strew  the  beach  of  the  therapeutic  ocean.  The 
spectacle  should  prove  a  terrible  warning  to  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 
fessions alike.  The  public  is  taking  it  as  a  warning,  and  we  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  ourselves  for  Uie  loss  of  public  confidence  in  drugs,  unless  it  be  that  drugs 
are  in  fact  valueless  as  remedial  agents. 

As  members  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions,  it  is  our  duty  to 
investigate  and  scientifically  classify  the  newer  materia  medica  and  protect  it  from 
pretense  and  error.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  to  each  materia  medica  product  a  name 
compatable  with  scientific  nomenclature  under  which  all  who  have  the  right  may 
manufacture  and  deal  in  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  provide  tests  for  its  identification, 
character,  quality  and  strength.  It  is  our  duty  to  adopt  proper  methods  for  its 
preparation  and  standardization  of  finished  product.  It  is  our  duty  to  ascertain  its 
true  therapeutic  value  in  comparison  with  other  products  recommended  for  the 
same  therapeutic  purposes.  With  the  exception  of  therapeutics,  it  is  the  especial 
duty  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  do  this  work.  As  for  thera- 
peutic properties,  we  can  cooperate  with  the  medical  profession  in  determining 
the  true  remedial  value  of  each  product  introduced.    And,  as  for  the  patenting  of 
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the  product,  we  can  cooperate  with  the  Patent  Office  in  deciding  whether  it  is  in 
fact  a  rieiu  and  useful  invention.  While  the  process  or  method  of  manufacture 
may  be  new  and  useful,  the  product  itself  must  not  be  so  considered  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent  until  so  determined  by  the  cooperative  investigations  of  many  com- 
petent observers,  sufficiently  extended  in  time  and  carried  on  under  circumstances 
that  insure  the  elimination  of  undue  influence  from  those  who  are  commercially 
interested  in  its  sale.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  profes- 
sions to  prevent  its  being  misused,  and  as  the  public  look  to  us  to  exercise  our 
functions  in  this  regard  as  members  of  these  professions,  a  solemn  obligation  rests 
upon  us  in  this  regard. 

Can  the  evils  described  in  this  paper  be  eliminated  without  changing  our  patent 
and  trade-mark  laws  ?  It  is  believed  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry 
of  the  American  ]\Iedical  Association  that  this  is  possible.  On  my  way  from 
California  I  stopped  off  in  Chicago  and  had  several  conferences  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Council  and  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
In  their  opinion  the  difficulty  is  one  of  interpretation  and  administration  of  the 
law  rather  than  one  of  fault  in  the  law  itself.  Patent  lawyers  and  the  Patent 
Office  are  not  educated  in  medicine  or  in  medical  ethics.  They  regard  the  subject 
entirely  as  one  of  chemical  inventions  and  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  the 
subject  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint. 

It  is  evident  that  what  we  need  above  all  things  is  a  strong  central  board  of  con- 
trol or  bureau  of  materia  mcdica  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  material  medica 
information  especially  in  relation  to  the  newer  materia  medica  products — a  board 
that  will  act  in  cooperation  with  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  and 
the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

The  banks  have  their  clearing  houses,  the  merchants  their  boards  of  trade,  the 
producers  of  good  their  produce  exchange.  Even  the  turf  has  its  boards  of  con- 
trol. It  is  realized  by  all  persons  engaged  in  business  life  that  such  boards  are 
necessary  to  prevent  selfish  exploitation  of  common  interests.  Shall  we  as  phy- 
sicians, pharmacists  and  manufacturers  dealing  in  products  which  seriously  affect 
the  public  health  for  good  or  for  evil  allow  selfish,  commercial  interests  to  throw 
these  vocations  into  disrepute  with  the  public  by  not  providing  some  method  of 
control  to  prevent  it? 

We  have  an  organization  already  existing  peculiarly  fitted  to  act  as  a  board 
of  control  over  the  introduction  of  the  newer  materia  medica  products.  I  refer 
to  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia, 
which  was  chosen  by  a  very  representative  convention  and  is  itself  peculiarly 
lepresentative  in  character.  Its  function  is  to  investigate  materia  medica  products 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  products  are  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
medical  profession  in  treating  the  sick.  The  Pharmacopoeial  convention  very 
l^roperly  limited  the  work  of  the  committee  to  the  selection  of  free  products  be- 
cause under  existing  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  true  therapeutic 
value  of  controlled  products.  Possibly  for  that  reason  the  committee  has  not  the 
power  to  do  any  work  on  controlled  products.  However,  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  has  the  power  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose  re- 
ferred to,  and  to  name  as  members  thereof  the  same  individuals  now  comprising 
the  committee  for  revising  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  advocate  that  such  a  committee  or  board  of  control 
should  take  upon  itself  the  rendering  of  therapeutic  verdicts  relative  to  the  newer 
materia  medica  products.  As  already  stated,  therapeutic  verdicts  are  the  product 
of  cooperative  investigation  by  many  competent  observers.  Such  verdicts  cannot 
be  obtained  except  by  years  of  investigation,  carried  on  under  conditions  which 
would  exclude  all  local  influences,  and  insure  impartiality.  But  the  committee 
could  do  the  necessary  work  required  for  a  scientific  classification  of  the  products 
from  a  pharmacological  point  of  view,  and  then  send  them  out  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  a  collective  investigation  of  their  therapeutic  properties. 

As  the  manufacturers  of  the  new  products  would  primarily  be  benefited  by  this 
investigation,  they  should  be  willing  to  cheerfully  meet  the  expense.  I,  of  course, 
refer  to  monopolized  products. 

The  proposed  collective  investigation  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  work- 
ing bulletin  system,  devised  by  me  in  1882,  to  act  as  an  organ  of  the  scientific  de- 
partment of  the  manufacturing  houses.  As  the  Scientific  Department  plan  is  also 
one  of  my  own  devising,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  value  of  the 
working  bulletin  system  in  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  the  newer  materia 
products. 

Such  a  board  of  control  might  cooperate  with  the  Patent  Ofiice  and  with  the 
courts  in  their  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  patent  and  trade-mark  laws 
relative  to  newer  materia  medica  inventions.  I  understand  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States  has  the  right  to  appoint  a  commission  for  the  revision  of  these 
laws,  and  presume  therefore,  that  he  also  has  the  right  to  empower  the  Patent 
Office  to  cooperate  with  such  a  committee  or  board  of  control.  Possibly,  it  would 
require  an  act  of  Congress  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  question  is  one  for  in- 
vestigation. 

After  conferring  with  the  secretary  of  the  Council  and  the  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association,  as  aforesaid,  I  concluded  that  it  would 
be  wise  on  my  part  to  bring  this  matter  before  you  as  the  report  of  your  Com- 
mittee on  Patents  and  Trade-Marks.  I  had  already  presented  to  the  Section  on 
Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting,  which  was  presented  by  the  Section 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Americal  Medical 
Association  for  July  8,  1911.  These  resolutions  may  be  of  service  to  the  Associa- 
tion in  discussing  the  proposition  placed  before  it  in  the  report  of  your  committee. 
I  have,  therefore,  appended  them  to  this  paper. 

Whereas,  Cooperation  between  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  profession  is 
essential  for  the  development  of  materia  medica  science  and  the  advancement  of 
the  art  of  preparing  medicines  and  applying  the  same  to  the  treatment  of  the 
sick ;    and 

Whereas,  Progress  in  materia  medica  science  and  in  the  pharmacologic  and 
therapeutic  arts  is  being  hindered  and  cooperation  between  physicians,  pharma-' 
cists  and  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  chemical  and  pharmacal  industries  pre- 
vented by  product  patents  and  the  registration  of  names  as  trade-marks,  which 
are  afterward  employed  as  generic  or  descriptive  names  of  materia  medica 
products ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Section  on  Pharmacolog\'  and  Therapeutics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  representing  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 
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fessions  do  hereby  request  the  House  of  Delegates  to  instruct  the  Council  on 
Health  and  Public  Instruction  to  draft  amendments  to  the  patent  and  trade-mark 
laws  whereby  no  patents  shall  be  granted  on  materia  medica  products,  and  the 
patents  shall  be  limited  to  process  and  apparatus  for  manufacture,  leaving  the 
products  themselves  and  the  currently  used  names  of  the  same  free  to  science  and 
commerce. 

DISCUSSION. 

C.  B.  Lowe:  "Dr.  Stewart  is  an  authority  on  these  subjects.  You  probably  all  know  that 
when  phenacetine  was  first  exploited  the  medical  profession  was  advised  as  to  its  valuable 
qualities,  but  as  soon  as  the  patent  expired  the  exploitation  stopped.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
patent  expired  and  the  profits  lapsed  manufacturers  dropped  it  as  a  dog  would  drop  a  hot 
potato.  The  article  was  selling  wholesale  at  $i.oo  an  oz.,  in  the  United  States,  and  at  $1.75 
a  pound  in  Great  Britain. 

"I  suppose  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  men  generally  will  take  the  position  that  Mr. 
Scheffer  did — the  inventor  of  pepsin  who  never  patented  the  process — and  I  have  always 
honored  him  for  giving  his  discovery  to  the  world. 

"There  is  much  more  in  Dr.  Stewart's  paper.  We  have  been  under  the  impression  that  we 
cannot  do  anything,  and  he  says  we  can.  According  to  U.  S.  law  a  chemist  can  patent  a 
process  for  making  a  thing,  can  then  patent  the  product  made  by  that  process.  You  can't 
copyright  the  name  condensed  milk,  but  you  can  copyright  the  name  "Eagle  Brand"  of  con- 
densed milk. 

"The  Librarian  of  Congress  has  issued  a  circular  No.  19,  in  which  it  is  definitely  stated  that 
names  of  medicines  cannot  be  copyrighted.     They  never  were  copyrighted." 

Mr.  Main:  "These  things  are  not  copyrighted  but  trade-marked.  The  patent  office  is 
constantly  issuing  trade-marks  for  coined  names." 

Mr.  Freericks  :  "Mr.  Main  is  correct  on  the  point  he  makes ;  names  that  are  coined  by  the 
party  first  using  them  are  his  property.     It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  question  about  that." 

Mr.  Stewart  :  "Coining  a  name  does  not  make  it  belong  to  you.  The  common  law  right 
is  simply  the  right  you  have  to  sign  your  name  to  a  deed." 

C.  A.  Mayo:  "The  law  is  very  well  set  forth  in  the  Singer  case  and  Ludlow  valve  case. 
Under  his  patent,  no  one  could  make  a  Ludlow  valve  and  call  it  such,  but  must  have  on  the 
label  'Not  made  by  Ludlow.' " 

Mr.  Holzhauer:  "If  the  telephone  had  not  been  patented,  but  the  name  had  been  copy- 
righted and  trade-marked,  would  not  that  have  given  the  inventor  the  exclusive  right  to  use 
the  word  'telephone'?  I  could  not  make  a  telephone  and  call  it  by  that  name,  but  would  be 
required  to  call  it  by  some  other  name." 

F.  E.  Stewart:  "When  you  register  the  name  as  a  trade-mark  you  do  not  get  a  grant  of 
something  as  you  do  when  you  patent  a  thing.  Under  a  patent  you  are  given  seventeen  years' 
exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the  thing.  When  you  register  a  word  as  a  trade-mark  it  does 
not  make  a  trade-mark  out  of  it;  it  depends  upon  how  you  use  it,  if  you  use  it  generically 
the  word  enters  language  as  a  noun  and  becomes  public  property. 

"The  Singer  sewing  machine  can  be  made  by  anybody  and  it  is  a  Singer  machine. 

"Take  the  case  of  Angostura  Bitters,  cited  by  Curley,  in  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Law,  in 
which  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  name  and  brand  of  an  article  are  patentable  as 
long  as  the  secret  is  not  divulged.  The  name  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  it  and 
used  as  its  name  by  the  producer,  and  that  being  so,  there  is  no  such  right  to  the  ownership  or 
trade-mark  which  is  simply  your  registration  of  a  name  so  as  to  give  notice  that  you  make  a 
claim. 

"These  are  questions  of  common  sense  and  we  want  to  get  them  in  such  state  in  our  materia 
medica  that  we  can  get  them  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  without  turning  the  book  into  an  adver- 
tising bureau." 
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COMMERCIAL  TRAINING  OUTLINE  OF  THE  niARMACECTICAL 

SYLLABUS. 


E.   FULLERTON   COOK,   PIIARM.  D. 


In  the  Pharniaincuiical  Syllabus,  First  Edition,  1910,  recognition  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  of  Commercial  Training.  Suggestive  outlines  are  offered  and  about 
65  hours  of  work  required  in  the  total  of  1000  hours  for  the  complete  pharma- 
ceutical course.  This  1000  hours  of  instruction  is  divided,  in  the  Syllabus  plan, 
into  three  groups;  300  hours  are  assigned  to  the  general  subject  of  Materia 
Medica,  400  hours  to  Chemistry  and  300  hours  to  the  laboratory  and  theoretical 
branches  of  Pharmacy. 

Of  the  300  hours  devoted  to  teaching  the  special  subject  of  Pharmacy,  25  are 
given  over  to  the  Theory  of  Pharmacy,  65  to  Practice,  65  to  Manufacturing,  50  to 
Dispensing,  20  to  Latin,  10  to  Arithmetic,  10  to  Bookkeeping,  50  to  Commercial 
Pharmacy  and  5  to  Jurisprudence.  The  last  three  commercial  branches,  totaling 
65  hours,  constitute  about  22  per  cent  of  the  total  300  hours  allotted  to  this 
division. 

Opinion  may  differ  as  to  the  proportion  of  time,  in  a  pharmaceutical  education, 
which  this  subject  deserves.  The  prophesy  has  been  made  by  a  well-known  writer 
on  'this  subject  that  -the  time  is  coming  when  50  per  cent  of  all  pharmaceutical 
training  will  be  commercial. 

However,  for  present  conditions,  the  framers  of  the  Syllabus  have  apportioned 
as  many  hours  for  this  work,  in  comparison  with  the  allotment  of  the  remaining 
235  hours  for  pharmacy,  as  may  be  wisely  given  in  a  1000  hour  course. 

Until  a  larger  number  of  colleges  bring  their  commercial  course  up  to  the  sug- 
gested standard  of  65  hours,  or  until  the  total  hours  of  training  are  increased, 
there  should  be  no  enlargement  of  the  proportional  time  now  assigned  to  com- 
mercial training. 

The  present  outline  of  the  Syllabus  is  excellent  in  part.  The  outlines  under 
Commercial  Pharmacy,  First  Year,  page  123,  and  continued  for  the  Second 
Year,  page  125,  are  helpful,  although  in  many  instances  quite  fragmentary  and 
incomplete.  There  is  some  confusion  about  the  teaching  of  Bookkeeping.  Un- 
der "Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic,"  page  106,  15  hours  of  didactic  and  5  hours  of 
laboratory  instruction  are  assigned  to  a  course  of  arithmetic  which  alone  would 
demand  the  full  time,  if  satisfactorily  treated,  while  to  it  is  added  Bookkeep- 
ing— Single  Entry — Double  Entry — and  Commercial  Forms.  The  work  required 
iiere  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  hours. 

Later, -on  page  125,  under  Commercial  Pharmacy,  Bookkeeping  is  re-outlined 
and  most  elementary  training  suggested,   such  as  Theory  of   Bookkeeping  and 
Necessity  for  Proper  Books  of  Account,  while  practical  bookkeeping  is   again' 
called  for.    Apparently  here  the  bookkeeping  work  is  duplicated. 

But  the  outline  most  impossible  of  accomplishment  in  the  allotted  five  hours, 
is  that  on  pages  128,  129,  130,  131.  132  and  133  on  Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence. 
However  meritorious  this  detailed  course,  covering  six  pages  in  bare  outline,  one 
must  despair  of  teaching  it  properly  in  the  time  assigned. 
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The  outline  here  again  shows  a  lack  of  co-ordination  in  preparing  the  course, 
for  subjects  are  duplicated  which  appear  on  pages  125  or  126,  such  as  Insurance, 
Banking,  Negotiable  Instruments,  Partnership  and  Corporations. 

These  brief  criticisms  will  serve  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  needed  changes 
in  the  present  Syllabus,  in  the  Commercial  outlines,  but  the  suggestion  of  greatest 
importance  here  offered  is  the  method  of  teaching.  It  is  believed  that  subjects 
should  not  be  taught  disconnectedly ;  for  them  to  properly  interest  and  impress 
the  student,  they  should  be  so  arranged  and  grouped  that  their  necessity  and 
importance  will  be  realized.  For  instance,  a  completed  life  history  of  a  business, 
in  miniature,  should  be  experienced  by  each  student ;  he  should  be  led  step  by  step 
through  the  conditions,  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  simulated,  in  which  he  will  need 
the  knowledge;  and  taught  the  subject  at  the  time  when  it  can  be  applied.  The 
facts  will  then  be  interesting  and  will  lose  their  theoretical  aspect.  The  fol- 
low^ing  may  illustrate  more  clearly  what  is  meant : 

The  course  can  be  started  by  assuming  that  the  student  is  about  to  enter 
the  drug  business.  This  introduces  the  problems  involved  in  establishing  a 
successful  store,  i.  e.,  capital,  training,  location,  partnership,  buying  an  established 
business,  starting  a  new  store,  professionalism  vs.  commercialism,  etc.,  and  these 
questions  may  be  discussed  at  once.  Being  now  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  proprietorship  a  number  of  other  subjects  naturally  arise,  as,  banking,  negotia- 
ble papers,  relations  w-ith  a  landlord,  and  the  lease,  store  arrangement,  ordering 
supplies,  buying  to  advantage,  advertising,  store  management,  salesmanship,  let- 
ter-writing, insurance  (fire,  life  and  indemnity),  licenses,  establishing  personal 
credit,  allowing  credit  to  customers,  discounting  bills,  expenses  and  their  rela- 
tion to  profit,  etc.,  etc. 

All  these  subjects  are  closely  linked  with  the  bookkeeping  which  will  be  re- 
quired, and  if  the  items  of  business  are  properly  selected,  the  necessary  business 
facts  can  be  introduced  as  the  course  proceeds  and  explained  and  illustrated  at 
the  proper  time. 

In  so  far  as  legal  training  is  concerned  a  few  principles  in  the  field  of  general 
law  is  about  all  that  a  student  of  pharmacy  can  safely  use.  It  will  be  wiser  to 
trust  a  reliable  lawyer  when  a  real  need  arises.  However,  in  the  special  branch 
of  laws  relating  to  pharmacy  and  pure  drug  legislation,  he  should  be  thoroughly 
grounded,  so  that  no  doubt  of  duty  and  obligation  can  exist. 

This  paper  has  not  been  offered  in  any  unfriendly  spirit;  the  value  of  the 
Syllabus  in  bringing  about  more  harmony  in  Pharmaceutical  education  is  ap- 
preciated. The  suggestions  are  presented  with  the  hope  that  they  may  aid,  by 
instructive  criticism,  in  the  development  of  a  more  perfect  outline  in  the  next 
edition. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Lowe  said  he  believed  criticisms  such  as  those  presented  in  the  paper  were  help- 
ful, because  the  Syllabus,  while  a  good  thing,  is  a  new  departure  and  is  not  a  well  balanced 
book;  too  much  time  is  allotted  to  some  subjects  and  too  little  to  others,  while  the  matter  in 
some  of  the  departments  has  not  been  wisely  arranged.  Any  one  who  has  taught  physiology 
realizes  that  the  nervous  system  should  be  reserved  until  the  end  of  the  course  and  not  at  the 
beginning.  In  his  opinion  the  one  who  mapped  out  that  course  had  never  taught  physiology 
to  pharmaceutical  students,  though  he  may  have  taught  medical  students.  We  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  point  in  pharmaceutical  education  where  pharmacy  students  could  take  up  dis- 
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secting,  and  there  are  many  things  concerning  physiology  which  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out practical  work. 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Mason  said  that  the  framers  of  the  Syllabus  did  not  regard  it  as  a  work  of 
perfection  but  welcomed  the  most  severe  criticism.  The  work  had  been  offered  as  merely 
suggestive  of  what  might  be  brought  about  in  the  future.  The  Syllabus  movement,  however, 
when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  best  steps  ever  taken  in  behalf  of  pharmacy.  It  means 
nothing  less  than  the  unification  of  the  work  of  boards  and  colleges  of  pharmacy  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  a  difficult  work  to  get  the  colleges  and  fifty-three  boards  of  pharmacy  to 
agree  on  a  definite  schedule.  The  fundamental  idea  is  an  excellent  one  and  the  details  will 
work  themselves  out  in  time. 

He  had  been  requested  to  furnish  suggestions  to  the  chairman  of  his  sub-committee,  and 
had  directed  his  criticism  exclusively  to  the  section  on  Commercial  Training.  He  had  made 
the  point  that  nothing  had  been  said  about  profit  and  earnings,  and  no  provision  made  for 
teaching  the  student  to  conduct  his  business  accounting  so  that  he  would  know  how  much  he 
made ;  nothing  was  said  about  percentages  of  gross  profit  and  expense. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Cook  said  that  one  of  the  criticisms  which  must  be  made  of  the  Syllabus  Com- 
mittee is  that  in  asking  the  boards  and  colleges  to  adopt  the  Syllabus,  it  had  not  been  made- 
clear  that  the  work  was  regarded  as  being  in  a  constructive  state.     All  would  agree  that  when 
the  Syllabus  was  perfected  we  should  ask  the  boards  and  colleges  to  adopt  it ;  in  its  present 
stage  they  cannot  adopt  it  in  full. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor  replied  that  the  criticisms  made  were  exactly  what  were  wanted,  espe- 
cially constructive  criticisms  such  as  those  made  by  Dr.  Cook  and  Prof.  Lowe.  He  thought 
there  had  been  general  misapprehension  of  the  fact  as  to  what  approval  by  a  board  of  phar- 
macy meant.  He  wished  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Syllabus  was  recognized  by  the  com- 
mittee as  being  in  a  crude  or  formative  state.  It  had  been  the  work  of  many  men  and  many 
minds,  and  further  time  would  be  needed  to  harmonize  and  correlate  their  views. 


DRUGGISTS  CO-OPERATIVE  CIGAR  MANUFACTURING. 

ERNEST  BERGER. 

Druggist  cooperation  is  not  a  new  proposition, — probably  the  beginning  of  it 
was  when  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  organized, — and  from 
professional  cooperation  has  grown  commercial  cooperation  and  the  numerous 
commercial  cooperative  companies  organized  by  druggists,  which,  by  the  way, 
have  been  more  successful  than  any  other  line  of  business.  Fire  insurance, 
wholesale  drugs,  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  and  others  all  are  financial  suc- 
cesses.    \\'hy  not  cigar  manufacturing? 

The  retail  druggist  can  make  his  cigar  case  a  paying  proposition  by  cooperat- 
ing in  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  handled. 

As  a  rule,  the  cigar  case  in  a  drug  store  is  looked  upon  by  the  smoking  public 
as  a  side  line,  with  the  cigars  of  an  inferior  quality,  which  fact  is  sometimes 
accentuated  by  flashy  premiums  or  trade  inducers  which  are  strewn  over  the 
showcase,  or  hung  about  the  walls,  or  from  the  ceiling.  The  average  druggist 
in  a  small  town  will  not  pay  over  $30  for  a  five-cent  cigar,  but  will  pay  $35  per 
1000  for  a  fancy  cigar  lighter,  electrolier  or  humidor,  or  some  other  premium. 
The  same  argument  applies  to  goods  which  are  to  sell  at  ten  cents. 

A  discerning  smoker  knows  quality,  and  he  also  knows  that  he  is  not  getting 
his  money's  worth  in  tobacco  when  he  sees  all  the  jim-cracks  on  display  which 
were  sent  along  as  part  of  the  cigar  shipment.  The  discerning  smoker  generally 
patronizes  a  cigar  store.  He  believes  that  the  exclusive  cigar  store  handles  the 
best  goods — that  the  owner  knows  tobacco  and  relies  upon  his  judgment. 
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The  drug  store  must  recognize  competition.  It  must  meet  the  exclusive  cigar 
store  with  as  good,  if  not  better,  cigars. 

By  cooperation,  by  owning  their  own  cigar  factory,  druggists  can  sell  for 
five  cents  a  cigar  which  could  not  be  eualed  elsewhere  for  ten  cents. 

They  would  make  as  much,  if  not  more  profit,  on  each  cigar,  and  double  their 
business  in  a  few  months. 

They  would,  by  cooperation,  eliminate  the  jobber;  they  would  save  express 
charges. 

I  live  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  a  city  of  54,000  people.  We  make  some  cigai-s  in  that 
town.  Fifteen  thousand  people  are  employed  in  the  260  or  300  cigar  factories. 
Some  of  these  factories  are  small,  and  some  employ  1500  cigar  rollers.  We  have 
a  capacity  for  making  1,500,000  clear  Havana  cigars  each  day.  We  will  make 
400,000,000  this  year.  The  average  price  is  $85  per  1000.  That  is  nearly  $35,000,- 
000  worth  of  cigars.    So  I  know  something  about  the  cigar  business. 

Our  cigars  are  all  hand  made.  No  machinery  is  used  in  their  construction, 
except  that  one  or  two  factories  are  using  automatic  banders.  The  cigar  rollers 
receive  from  $18  per  1000  to  20  cents  each  for  making  cigars.  It  is  interesting 
to  watch  the  process  of  making  cigars,  and  the  care  exercised  to  make  them  "free 
smokers."  It  is  a  revelation  to  follow  the  process  from  start  to  finish — from  the 
time  the  buyer  leaves  for  Havana  to  inspect  and  contract  for  his  leaf,  the  blend- 
ing of  the  various  grades  of  filler  (which  are  trade  secrets)  ;  the  care  taken  to 
keep  the  filler  and  the  wrappers  at  proper  moisture ;  the  selecting,  packing,  and 
even  the  sealing  of  the  cases  holding  5000  cigars.  Would  you  believe  it  that 
there  are  as  many  as  100  shades  of  cigars?  Watch  the  selector.  With  a  North 
light  on  his  long  and  wide  table  he  begins  to  select  the  various  colors.  He  works 
fast.  Soon  he  has  a  score  of  piles,  all  of  different  shades,  then  fifty  and  up  to 
one  hundred.  The  packer  then  takes  fifty  to  one  hundred,  as  the  case  may  be,  all 
of  one  color,  and  he  inspects  for  defects  in  wrapper  or  construction,  and  finally 
fills  his  box,  after  each  layer  of  cigars  has  been  turned  and  turned  until  the  rows 
look  inviting — good  all  the  way  through. 

And  they  go  out  into  the  world  and  find  ready  buyers — factories  in  Tampa 
sometimes  are  a  million  cigars  behind  their  orders. 

And  more  factories  come  to  Tampa  because  they  cannot  compete  elsewhere 
with  Tampa-made  cigars — the  public  is  demanding  them. 

Close  proximity  to  Cuba,  where  the  raw  material  is  obtained,  cheap  water 
transportation,  and  identical  climatic  conditions  enable  the  Tampa  manufacturer 
to  make  the  same  quality  as  the  Havana  manufacturer  at  a  considerable  saving. 

If  such  firm  as  Regensburg  &  Son,  New  York;  Boltz,  Clymer  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  score  of  other  firms  of  national  reputation  were  obliged  to  come  to 
Tampa  to  make  cigars,  why  should  not  the  retail  druggists  of  America  profit  by 
their  examples? 

There  is  money  in  the  cigar  making  business.  One  firm  which  began  business 
in  Tampa  in  1898  in  a  small  way  now  divide  $150,000  profits  each  year.  Another 
firm  began  business  with  a  net  capital  of  $5000,  profits  today  $250,000.  Each 
$1000  originally  invested  is  held  today  at  $50,000.  Another.company  began  with 
$500  capital.     They  paid   10  per  cent,  dividends   from  the  start.     Profits  now 
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$20,000  a  year.  A  young  man  ])egan  business  here  in  1904  with  $500.  His  busi- 
ness today  is  worth  $100,000.    I  could  cite  a  hundred  successes  equally  as  forceful. 

Now,  if  the  retail  druggists  owned  a  factory  they  would  profit  in  the  manu- 
facturing end  and  profit  in  the  retailing  end. 

The  manufacturers  cited  above  began  business  under  greater  disadvantages 
than  would  the  retail  druggists.  The  independent  factories  fought  for  their 
business.  With  the  cooperative  plan  the  retail  or  selling  end  is  already  estab- 
lished, and  needs  only  to  be  enlarged. 

The  moment  a  druggists'  cigar  factory  can  make  a  thousand  cigars  they  are 
sold. 

The  independent  factory  has  no  such  arrangement. 

The  druggists'  factory  could  have  a  retail  selling  force  pushing  its  brand  for 
both  retail  profits  and  manufacturers'  profits. 

The  independent  factory  has  no  such  retail  force. 

Think  of  ten  thousand  druggists  working  day  and  night  to  support  their 
factory,  and  by  this  endeavor  doubling,  trebling  their  cigar  business  over  what 
it  is  today — bringing  people  into  the  stores  to  buy  cigars  and  incidentally  to  buy 
toilet  articles,  drugs,  and  to  have  prescriptions  filled,  instead  of,  as  it  is  today, 
having  these  people  happen  in  to  get  medicines  and  incidentally  to  buy  a  cigar. 

Under  "American  office  and  expert  Cuban  factory"  management  and  proper 
climatic  conditions,  the  co-operative  druggists  cigar  factory  is  the  best  proposition 
before  the  druggists  today. 

Take  any  cigar  you  can  think  of  which  has  a  national  reputation.  A  high-class 
salesman  solicits  the  trade.  Then  the  cigar  goes  from  the  factory  to  the  jobber, 
and  maybe  to  the  second  jobber,  and  thence  to  the  retailer.  Every  time  the  cigar 
moves  from  one  concern's  hands  to  another  the  express  charges  are  piled  up, 
every  middleman  must  have  his  profit. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  cigars  deteriorate.  The  wrapper  is  no  longer  smooth 
and  velvety  to  the  touch,  but  rough  and  brittle;  it  breaks  if  crushed;  the  boquet 
has  disseminated ;  it  is  not  the  same  cigar  that  left  the  factory,  as  it  has  been 
superheated  in  transit,  baked  in  hot  warehouses,  and  passed  through  many  various 
degrees  of  temperature.  Maybe  you  will  find  the  tobacco  worm  has  begun  its 
ravages. 

A  cigar  is  a  sensitive  proposition. 

But,  if  the  druggists  have  a  factory  of  their  own,  the  cigar  would  go  direct 
from  the  factory  to  the  retailer.  It  would  come  freshly  packed,  be  a  few  days 
in  transit,  and  be  placed  in  the  humidor  of  the  drug  store.  You  could  take  the 
cigar  out  of  the  box  and  nearly  wrap  it  about  your  finger.  It  would  smoke — not 
burn  up  like  a  torch.  It  would  leave  a  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth — not  blister 
your  tongue. 

That's  the  difference. 

And  that  difference  is  sufficient  to  make  a  buyer  of  a  cigar  like  that  a  customer 
all  the  time,  not  a  chance  customer — or  one  who  buys  a  drug  store  cigar  because 
he  happens  to  be  in  the  store  to  get  paregoric,  or  because  he  happens  to  be  out 
of  his  favorite  brand  at  home,  which  he  buys  up  town  where  they  sell  good  cigars. 

The  cigar  bill  of  an  average  smoker  of  good  cigars,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
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trade  you  should  cater  to,  is  fifty  cents  a  day.  If  you  should  only  induce  100 
regular  customers  to  your  store,  that  would  be  a  cigar  trade  of  $50  daily. 

But  — 

You  know  full  well  that  where  the  good  trade  goes  the  cheaper  trade  comes 
without  bidding.    You  could  do  $100  a  day. 

That  is  true  in  every  line  of  business. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Freericks  :  "I  really  do  feel  that  an  effort  such  as  has  been  presented  to  us 
by  Mr.  Berger  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  unnoticed.  I  recall  that  six  years  ago,  when  I 
presented  to  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  an  outline  for  a  Cooperative  Enter- 
prise, and  when  I  found  here  just  one  man  to  give  me  a  little  encouragement;  that  man  is 
here  now ;  he  sits  at  the  table  there ;  Mr.  Mayo,  and  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
encouragement  he  gave  me  then,  and  which,  I  believe,  led  others  on  to  join  in  the  effort,  which 
I  was  trying  to  bring  about  for  the  benefit  of  the  drug  trade  of  the  country.  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  in  the  mind  of  none  of  you  a  doubt,  but  that  such  a  cooperative  effort  as  here  pre- 
sented can  be  brought  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  drug  trade  of  this  country;  something 
that  will  be  distinctly  their  own.  I  believe  in  all  Cooperative  enterprises,  and  the  funda- 
mental basis  upon  which  they  should  be  built,  is  quality.  Quality  with  which  no  one  can 
compete.  In  this  case,  it  is  a  field  which,  because  of  the  monopolistic  tendencies,  of  the 
branches  of  the  Tobacco  Trade,  can  be  made  to  benefit  the  retail  drug  trade  in  so  many  ways, 
and  particularly  by  making  a  distinction  between  the  class  of  goods  that  they  would  sell,  and 
the  class  of  goods  in  the  ordinary  Cigar  Store,  and  in  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Stands,  which 
are  being  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  which  will  not  be  stopped  by  any  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Therefore,  there  is  here  an  opportunity  for  the  retail  druggists  to 
secure  something  unto  themselves  which  will  be  their  own,  and  ivhich  as  stated,  should  be 
built  up  on  quality. 

"I  have  not  the  least  doubt  at  all  but  that  this  enterprise  can  be  built,  and  made  successful 
from  the  start.  I  only  want  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Berger,  with  reference  to  it,  and  I  believe 
really  that  because  of  my  experience  in  that  connection,  I  have  a  little  light  to  give  the  ex- 
pression that  I  am  about  to  make :  If  the  enterprise  is  to  be  carried  on,  it  should  be  by  men, 
directing  it,*  who  will  really  direct  and  control  the  enterprise,  so  that  it  will  never  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  man  or  one  set  of  men,  but  so  that  it  will  truly  continue  to  be  a  Cooperative 
enterprise  of  the  retail  drug  trade  of  this  country.  There  isn't  any  trouble  at  all,  to  secure 
that  feature,  and  having  secured  that  feature,  I  feel  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  country 
now  engaged  in  the  drug  trade,  who  should  not  want  to  invest  a  little  in  such  a  laudable  en- 
terprise." 


KNOWING  ONE'S  STOCK. 
Not  only  the  manager,  but  all  employed  in  a  store  should  know  the  exact 
location  of  the  stock.  This  should  be  learned  so  thoroughly  that  a  manager  or 
any  one  connected  with  a  store  should  be  able  to  place  a  hand  on  any  line  of 
goods  asked  for  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  Few  things  create  a  more 
unfavorable  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  average  customer  than  to  have  a  man 
behind  the  counter  start  out  searching  expeditions  among  the  shelves  and  drawers 
for  some  particular  article  that  is  asked  for  though  it  may  not  be  an  every  day 
staple.  It  means  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  store  if  a  customer  may  walk  in 
and  call  for  something  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary ;  then  walk  out  with  the  article 
asked  for  without  any  delay.  The  store  that  is  so  stocked  that  every  clerk  can 
immediately  place  his  hand  on  anything  in  the  stock  has  a  marked  advantage  over 
the  store  where  the  clerks  have  to  stop  and  think  before  they  can  deliver  the 
article  asked  for. — Western  Druggist. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  SYSTEM  ON  THE 
PRACTICE  OF  PHARMACY. 


M.    I.    WILBERT. 


The  recent  granting  of  patent  No.  1,000,000  by  the  United  States  government 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  and  has  been  the  more  or  less  direct  cause 
for  an  unusual  amount  of  discussion  on  the  benefits  accruing  from  our  patent 
system  and  the  probable  influence  of  patents  on  general  progress  and  on  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  members  of  the  community. 

That  much  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  progress  is  directly  due  to  innova- 
tions introduced  under  letters  patent,  is  generally  admitted,  as  is  the  frequently 
made  assertion  that  the  production  of  patented  articles  has  added  materially  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  has  made  necessities  cheaper  and  brought  luxuries  within 
the  reach  of  even  the  poorer  members  of  the  community. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  general  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  our  present 
system  of  awarding  patents,  the  influence  exerted  along  special  lines  is  frequently 
overlooked,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
in  these  United  States  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  granting  of  patents 
and  that  on  at  least  several  occasions  the  whole  trend  of  pharmacy,  first  as  a  pro- 
fession, then  as  a  business,  has  been  changed  by  patented  articles  or  products  that 
were  used  or  sold  in  the  drug  stores  of  the  country. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  first  patent  awarded  in  the  United 
States  was  for  an  improvement  in  the  process  of  making  a  widely  used  chemical 
substance,  potassium  carbonate.  This  patent  was  awarded  on  July  3h  1790,  to 
Samuel  Hopkins,  and  the  historian  says  that  the  President  (George  Washmgton) 
and  his  cabinet  members  congratulated  both  the  inventor  and  the  officials  at  the 
Patent  Ofiice  on  the  prospect  of  this  patent  adding  materially  to  the  wealth  and 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

The  Patent  Board  of  that  period  consisted  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
officers :  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State ;  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney  General.  Jeflferson  being  chairman  of  the 
board,  was  really  the  first  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Among  others^  of  the  earlier  patents  granted  in  this  country  for  original  com- 
binations of  matter  was  the  one  issued  on  April  30,  1796,  to  Samuel  Lee,  Jr.,  of 
Connecticut,  for  the  "composition  of  bilious  pills."  This  patent  was  followed  by 
a  number  of  others  for  more  or  less  similar  preparations,  and  the  first  decade 
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of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  quite  an  agitation  over  the  abuses  that  had 
become  evidenced  in  connection  with  "patent  medicines"  that  were  really  patented. 

Among  the  many  patents  on  medicines  of  this  early  period  was  one  awarded  to 
\\'iliiam  Story,  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  for  a  "medicine  to  cure  hydrophobia," 
and  one  to  Elisha  Perkins,  of  Connecticut,  the  inventor  of  the  world  renowned 
"metallic  tractors,"  for  a  "powerful  remedy"  for  dysentery  and  ulcerated  throat. 

These  early  "patented"  medicines  were  the  forerunners  of  that  host  of  nos- 
trums that  has  served  to  convert  the  American  drugstore  into  a  repository  of 
cure-alls  and  thus  divert  the  energies  of  the  followers  of  our  craft  from  the 
more  promising  possibilities  of  a  professional  pursuit. 

The  nature  and  even  the  number  of  the  earlier  patents  appears  to  be  unknown 
at  the  present  time,  as  practically  all  of  the  records  of  the  patent  office  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1836  and  the  present  series  of  patents  dates  from  that  year. 

Number  1  of  this  present  series  was  granted  to  John  Ruggles,  July  13,  1836, 
for  an  improvement  on  the  locomotive  engine,  and  No.  1,000,000  was  granted  to 
Francis  H.  Holton,  on  August  8,  1911,  for  an  improvement  on  the  automobile, 
being  in  effect  a  new  form  of  automobile  tire.  While  it  is  quite  probable  that 
neither  of  these  two  patents  are  of  direct  interest  to  pharmacists,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  a  great  many  others  whose  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  business 
side  of  pharmacy  can  readily  be  outlined  and  appreciated. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  apart  from  the  early  patents  on  medicines  and  the 
subsequent  introduction  of  trade-marks  in  connection  with  the  same  line  of 
articles,  no  patents  have  influenced  the  development  of  the  drug  business  to  the 
same  extent  as  did  the  patents  on  apparatus  for  aerated  water,  the  so-called  "soda 
water"  of  the  shops,  which  served  to  add  to  the  line  of  nostrums  a  line  of  bever- 
ages that  were  destined  to  become  popular,  and  in  many  sections  at  least,  have  all 
but  crowded  out  even  a  semblance  of  pharmacy  from  the  modern  drug  store. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  all  progress,  or  retrogression,  is  in  cycles, 
and  this  appears  to  be  particularly  true  of  the  drug  trade  and  its  relation  to  the 
patent  system  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  drug  business  of  a  century  ago  was  profoundly  influenced  and  its  de- 
velopment and  destinies  changed  by  the  granting  of  patents  on  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, so  the  still  existing  remnant  of  the  trade  appears  to  be  destined  to  be 
materially  changed  by  the  renaissance  in  the  patenting  of  medicines  in  the  eighth 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  yet  it  is  too  early  to  predict  what  the  ultimate  effect  of  patenting  medicines 
is  destined  to  be,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  practice  has  certainly  not  improved 
pharmacy  nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  materially  benefitted  the  health  or  the  purse 
of  the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Just  at  the  present  time,  however, 
we  appear  to  be  entering  upon  an  era  of  conservative  inquiry  regarding  the  de- 
sirability of  granting  monopolies  in  connection  with  substances  that  may  and  do 
affect  the  health  of  the  people,  and  it  may  be  that  out  of  the  impending  investiga- 
tion there  will  develop  a  new  and  a  better  pharmacy,  one  that  will  be  a  factor  for 
progress  in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  and  one  that  will  be  of  service  in  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  health  of  the  people  and  assist  in  the  prolongation  of  human  life 
and  the  increase  of  human  happiness. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  H.  M.  WlK-lplcy  inquired  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  patents  granted  were  for  patent 
medicines  ? 

jMr.  M.  I.  Wilbert  replied  that,  owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Patent  Office  in  1836, 
it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  earlier  patents  were  for 
medicinal  preparations. 

Story's  Cure  for  Hydrophobia  was  patented  in  ITyci,  and  was  one  of  the  earlier  patents  that 
appeared  in  general  literature.  Comparatively  few  arc  so  mentioned.  One  of  these  is  the 
patent  on  Lee's  Bilious  Pills  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Connec- 
ticut. 

Dr.  Lee  was  a  regular  practicing  physician  in  good  standing,  and  under  the  code  of  ethics, 
his  contemporaries  objected  to  his  holding  a  patent  and  ejected  him  from  the  society.  In 
order  to  regain  his  standing,  Dr.  Lee  signed  an  agreement  that  the  members  of  the  society 
and  others  of  the  medical  profession  in  good  standing  could  use  his  formula  for  Bilious  Pills 
without  interference. 

Mr.  Otto  Raubcnhcimer  stated  that  he  had  in  his  store, — which  dated  back  to  1870 — a  jar 
w'hich  was  labeled  "Lee's  Bilious  Pills."  These  had  evidently  been  used  up  to  as  late  as  1870, 
since  the  jar  was  carefully  labeled. 


THERAPEUTIC  "FREEDOM." 

Senator  Works,  of  California,  who  is  a  Christian  scientist,  and  whose  wife  is 
a  Christian  science  "practitioner,"  is  traveling  around  the  country  making  speeches 
against  "allopathic  despotism."  He  is  very  much  concerned  because  the  medical 
service  of  the  army,  navy  and  marine  hospital  service  is  in  the  hands  of  regulars, 
and  because  President  Taft  has  recently  made  it  unlawful  for  any  physician  to 
practice  medicine  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone  without  passing  an  examination  and 
securing  a  medical  license. 

I  suppose  that  the  good  senator  would  very  much  prefer  that  a  Christian 
science  practitioner  should  be  billeted  to  every  regiment,  and  one  assigned  to  every 
ship.  By  energetic  treatment  before  battle  all  discomforting  w^ounds  could  un- 
doubtedly be  prevented,  all  casualties  would  thus  be  averted,  and  the  dove-eyed 
eagle  of  peace  would  inevitably  roost  upon  our  banners.  Also,  all  diseases  could 
be  given  comfortable  absent  treatment  over  the  after-dinner  tea,  including  the 
great  scourage  of  the  camps  of  Mars — lues  venerea. 

And  what  a  shame  it  is  that  the  government  should  spend  all  this  good  money 
in  draining  swamps,  installing  expensive  sewage  systems,  killing  ofif  flies,  mos- 
quitoes and  other  troublesome  insects  (whose  tender  hearts  might  be  touched  by 
the  silent  message  of  Truth),  screening  dwelling  houses,  and  rigidl\-  enforcing 
observance  of  sanitary  laws. 

Just  think  how  many  Christian  science  temples  this  money  would  Iniild ! — 
Clinical  Medicine. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHARMACY. 

Abstracts  from  the  Report  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy  for  the  year  1911,  by  C.  Lewis 
Diehl,  Reporter. 

(Sixth  Instalhnent.) 

Nitrites:  Neiv  Method  of  Determination. 
— E.  Rupp  and  F.  Lehmann  propose  a  new 
method  for  the  determination  of  nitrites, 
which  is  based  on  the  fact  that  nitrous  acid 
is  oxidized  quantitatively  to  nitric  acid  by 
bromine  according  to  the  equation :  HNO2+ 
-2Br.+H.O=HN03+2HBr.  The  reagents  re- 
quired are  a  solution  of  potassium  bromate 
containing  1.G702  gms.  per  litre,  and  potas- 
sium bromide  solution  containing  6  gms.  per 
litre.  When  equal  volumes  of  those  solutions 
are  added  to  the  nitrite  solution  and  the  whole 
acidified,  the  calculated  amount  of  bromine  is 
liberated,  and  the  excess  over  that  required  to 
oxidize  the  nitrite  may  be  determined  by  add- 
ing potassium  iodide  and  titrating  the  liber- 
ated iodine  with  standard  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution.  The  result  is  calculated  from  the 
equivalents.  Fifty  cc.  of  the  above  bromate 
solution  are  equivalent  to  30  cc.  of  X/10 
thiosulphate  solution.  For  the  determination 
of  the  purity  of  sodium  nitrite,  for  example, 
2.5  gm.  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in  500  cc. 
of  water,  and  10  cc.  of  this  solution  are 
placed  in  a  250  cc.  stoppered  bottle.  Fifty  cc. 
each  of  the  bromate  and  bromide  solutions 
are  run  in,  10  cc.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are 
added,  and  the  bottle  quickly  closed,  well 
shaken,  and  set  aside  in  the  dark.  After 
standing  for  half  an  hour,  0.5  gm.  of  potas- 
sium iodide  is  added,  the  mixture  is  well 
shaken,  allowed  to  stand  for  two  minutes,  and 
then  titrated  with  N/10  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution,  using  starch  as  indicator.  The  num- 
ber of  cc.  of  thiosulphate  solution  required  is 
deducted  from  30,  and  the  difference  multiplied 
by  .00345  gives  the  amount  of  sodium  nitrite 
in  0.05  gm.  of  the  sample. — Archv.  d.  Pliarm., 
249  (1911),  No.  3,  214. 

Carbon  Dioxide :  Solubility  in  Beer. — It 
has  been  stated  that  carbon  dioxide  is  more 
soluble   in   beer    than    in   the  corresponding 


water-alcohol  mi.xture,  the  increased  solubil- 
ity being  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  the  col- 
loidal substances  in  beer.  It  is  now  known 
that  colloidal  solutions  do  not  dissolve  gases 
so  well  as  water,  and  this  is  confirmed  in  the 
case  under  consideration  by  the  experiments 
of  A.  Findlay  and  B.  Shaw,  who  find  that 
carbon  dioxide  is  less  soluble  in  beer  than  in 
the  corresponding  dilute  alcohol.  The  erron- 
eous results  of  previous  experimenters  are  as- 
cribed by  the  authors  to  super-saturation. — 
Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  June  24,  1911, 
844. 

Tellurium  :  Aleged  Complexity. — The  an- 
omalous position  of  tellurium  in  the  periodic 
table  has  made  this  element  the  subject  of 
more  researches  than  any  other  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  high  values  obtained 
for  the  atomic  weight  have  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  tellurium  contains  a  second  element 
of  high  atomic  weight,  but  extensive  attempts 
to  separate  it  into  two  different  elements  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Some  time  ago,  however, 
Browning  and  Flint  claimed  that  they  had 
separated  tellurium  by  fractional  decomposi- 
tion of  the  tetrachloride  with  water.  The 
tellurium  dioxide  obtained  in  this  way  was 
converted  into  the  basic  nitrate  and  the  atomic 
weight  determined,  after  ten  such  fractiona- 
tions, was  given  by  Flint  as  124.3.  A.  G.  Ver- 
non Harcourt  and  H.  B.  Baker  have  now  re- 
peated this  work,  but  have  been  unable  to  ef- 
fect and  separation.  They  suggest  that  the  low 
figure  obtained  by  Flint  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  some  tellurium  trioxide  in  the  dioxide. — 
Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  June  24,  1911, 
844. 

Solution  of  Sodium  Ethylate,  B.  P. :  Cause 
and  Prevention  of  Discoloration. — According 
to  the  official  description,  solution  of  sodium 
ethylate  is  a  colorless  liquid  becoming  brown 
by  keeping,  and,  being  only  employed  occa- 
sionally, this  discoloration  usually  happens 
when  kept  in  stock.  H.  Finnemore  attributes 
this  change  of  color  to  the  action  of  the  alkali 
on  the  acetaldehyde",  which  is  always  present 
in  small  quantity  in  commercial  absolute  alco- 
hol, and  after  trying  various  methods  to  get 
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rid  of  this  impurity,  was  most  successful  by 
boiling  the  alcohol  for  one  hour  with  sodium 
phenylhydrazone,  as  employed  by  Hewitt,  and 
then  distilling.  A  distillate  free  from  acet- 
aldeyde  is  thus  secured,  but  when  kept  for  a 
long  time  some  of  the  latter  is  gradually  re- 
formed and  the  solution  of  sodium  ethylate 
becomes  discolored.  In  the  course  of  some 
experiments  on  another  subject  the  author  ob- 
served the  great  depth  of  color  when  sodium 
ethylate  solution  was  used,  whereas,  when 

Solution  of  Sodium  Methylate  was  employ- 
ed no  discoloration  resulted.  The  use  of 
methyl  alcohol  is  therefore  suggested  to  pre- 
pare an  equivalent  caustic  solution,  which,  in 
the  experience  of  the  author,  using  Kahl- 
baum's  No.  1  methyl  alcohol,  showed  no  trace 
of  discoloration  after  two  years. — Trans.  Brit. 
Pharm.  Conf.  (Year  Book  of  Pharmacy), 
1911,  425. 

Methylenedisalicylic  Acid :  Preparation  and 
Properties. — According  to  E.  Clemmcnsen  an'' 
A.  H.  C.  Heitman,  methylenedisalicylic  acid 
(C15H12O6)  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  32 
gms.  of  salicylic  acid,  10  gms.  of  formalde- 
yde  (40  per  cent.),  and  180  gms.  of  50  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid,  and  gently  boiling  the 
mixture  for  ten  hours  under  a  reflux  con- 
denser. The  product  is  powdered,  washed 
with  cold  water,  and  finally  several  times  with 
boiling  water  to  remove  any  uncondensed 
salicylic  acid,  collected,  and  dried.  The  yield, 
by  this  method,  is  theoretical.  The  acid  is  a 
white  powder  of  strong  bitter  taste,  and  melt- 
ing at  238""  with  decomposition.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  obtainable  in  good  crystalline 
form.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  acetone, 
alcohol,  ethyl  acetate,  glacial  acetic  acid, 
slightly  in  hot  water,  and  insoluble  in  benzene, 
chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  and  petroleum 
ether.  From  solutions  in  alcohol,  acetone, 
and  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  is  imperfectly  pre- 
cipitated on  addition  of  water.  Its  aqueous 
solutions  are  colored  blue  by  ferric  chloride. 
Heated  above  the  melting  point  or  with  caus- 
tic alkalies,  it  is  decomposed  into  hydroxy- 
phenylmethylenesalicylic  acid,  methylenedi- 
phenol,  and  carbon  dioxide.  Alkali  and  alkali 
earth  carbonates  are  readily  decomposed  by 
it,  forming  soluble  salts,  none  of  which  has 
been  obtained  in  distinct  crystalline  form. 
They  are  precipitated  from  concentrated  so- 
lutions on  addition  of  alcohol  or  sodium 
chloride.  The  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  made 
by  double  decomposition  of  the  soluble  salts, 
are  obtained  as  insoluble  colored  precipitates. 


Mcthylcnedicalicylic  acid,  when  precipitated 
from  a  soluble  salt  with  a  mineral  acid,  sepa- 
rates in  gelatinous  form,  particularly  if  the 
solution  is  warm. — Pharm.  Journ.  and  Phar- 
macist, June  10,  1911,  773;  from  Journ.  Amer. 
Chem.  Coc,  May  15,  1911,  7;i3. 

Strychnine  liypophospliite :  Properties. — 
The  ordinary  books  of  reference  do  not  de- 
scribe the  hypophosphite  of  strychnine  and 
D.  B.  Dott  now  supplies  the  following  de- 
scription :  It  crystallizes  with  the  composi- 
tion indicated  by  B.H3PO2.3H2O,  all  the  water 
of  crystallization  being  lost  at  100°  C.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  soluble  of  the  strychnine 
salts,  requiring  3.3  parts  of  water  at  ordinary 
temperature  for  solution. — Trans.  Brit. 
Pharm.  Conf.  (Year-Book  of  Pharmacy), 
1910,  422. 

Corycavindine :  A  New  Corydalis  Alka- 
loid.— J.  Gadamer  has  isolated  from  the  so- 
called  "amorphous"  alkaloids,  derived  from 
Corydalis  Cava,  a  new  crystalline  base,  which 
he  has  named  corycavidine,  and  to  which  he 
assigns  the  formula  CojHkOsN.  It  crysatllizes 
from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  chloroform  in 
colorless,  transparent  crystals  containing  about 
one  molecule  of  chloroform  crystallization. 
Exposed  to  the  air  these  effloresce  and  then 
melt  at  212°  C.  to  213°  C,  being  converted 
thereby  (at  209°  C.)  into  an  optically  inactive 
base,  melting-point  193°  C.  to  195°  C,  prob- 
ably iso-corycavidine.  Corycavidine  gives  a 
reddish-yellow  solution  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  which  turns  greenish-grey  on  heating. 
It  gives  an  olive-green  with  Froehde's  re- 
agent ;  a  dirty  reddish-brown  with  Mande- 
lin's  reagent.  It  forms  a  crystalline  nitrate, 
and  hydrochloride;  the  aurichloride  CiiHxOs 
N.HClAuCls,  is  a  red  powder,  which  sinters 
at  80°  C,  and  decomposes  at  170°. — Arch.  d. 
Pharm.,  249.  1911,  No.  30. 

Morphine:  Quantitative  Determination  of 
Small  Quantities. — Objections  having  been 
raised  to  the  method  of  Riibsamen  for  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  small  quantities  of 
morphine,  the  method  has  been  investigated 
by  R.  Gottlieb  and  O.  Steppahn.  According 
to  this  method  the  morphine  is  extracted 
from  solutions  of  its  salts  by  making  just 
alkaline  to  phenolphthalein  and  shaking  re- 
peatedly with  large  volumes  of  chloroform, 
afterwards  distilling  off  the  chloroform  and 
determining  the  morphine  in  the  residue  by 
Gordin's  method.  The  authors  find  that 
good  results  can  be  obtained  by  proceeding  as 
follows :     The  solution  must  be  only  just  al- 
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kaline  to  phenolphthalein,  and  since  the  alka- 
linity is  diminished  by  the  extraction,  more 
N/lO  alkali  is  to  be  dropped  in  as  required; 
instead  of  shaking  with  the  chloroform,  it  is 
better  to  mix  the  two  liquids  in  a  beacker 
with  a  stirrer  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  add- 
ing alkali  as  required ;  the  chloroform  should 
have  been  well  stirred  with  pure  water  first, 
and  about  600  cc.  should  be  used  each  time 
for  extracting  200  cc.  of  the  aqueous  liquid. 
After  the  ten  minutes  stirring,  the  whole  is 
transferred  to  a  separator,  and  the  chloro- 
form run  off,  and  the  operation  repeated  three 
or  four  times.  The  united  chloroform  solu- 
tion is  distilled,  the  last  portion  evaporated 
in  a  dish,  and  the  morphine  dried ;  a  known 
excess  of  N/lO  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added, 
and  enough  absolute  alcohol  to  take  all  into 
solution,  and  the  determination  concluded  by 
Gordin's  method.  A  number  of  control  de- 
terminations showed  that  about  90  per  cent, 
of  the  morphine  is  obtained. — Apoth.  Ztg., 
XXV  (1910),  No.  .105,  1054;  from  Arch.  f. 
Exper.  Pathol,  u.  Pharmacol.,  64  (1910),  54. 
Erythrina  Zeyheri:  Constituents  of  the 
Seeds. — E.  Langham  has  subjected  the  seeds 
of  Erythrina  Zeyheri,  a  leguminous  South 
African  plant,  to  chemical  examination.  This 
plant  has  an  average  height  of  45  cm.  The 
stem,  leaves  and  leaf-stems  are  covered  with 
prickles,  which  emerge  from  the  ribs  on  the 
stems  and  the  veins  on  the  leaves,  and  on  the 
stems  towards  thr-  root,  thus  affording  some 
protection  from  being  eaten  by  ruminants. 
The  seeds  are  covered  with  scarlet  testa,  and 
contain  a  quantity  of  a  bland,  nutty  oil,  a 
volatile  oil,  and  an  alkaloid.  The  seeds  of 
Abrus  prccatorius,  also  of  the  same  order  of 
plants,  possess  scarlet  testa,  but  with  a  black 
spot  on  one  side,  and  are  used  for  making 
rosaries  and  necklaces.  The  seeds  of  Eryth- 
rina Zeyheri  are  also  employed  by  Kafirs  in 
South  Africa  for  making  necklaces.  The 
color  of  the  seed  integuments  does  not  yield 
itself  to  chloroform.  The  ripe  seed-pods 
vary  in  length  from  4  to  12  in.  (10  to  30  cm.)  ; 
the  average  weight  of  each  seed  is  20  grains. 
They  yield  to  ethereal  extraction,  28%  of 
fixed  oil,  and  4%  of  volatile  oil  (Erythrol), 
the  latter  being  powerfully  irritant  and  hav- 
ing the  pungent  odor  of  horseradish,  while 
the  fixed  oil  is  simply  an  aperient,  free  from 
pungency.  By  alcoholic  extraction,  an  alka- 
loid (Erythrine)  is  obtained  in  a  yield  of 
.15%.  This  is  insoluble  in  ether  or  benzol, 
and    gives    a    purple    precipitate     with    auric 


chloride,  while  when  boiled  with  ammonia  or 
caustic  potash  its  solutions  assume  a  sap- 
green  color.  It  also  gives  the  characteristic 
reaction  with  Thresh's  alkaloidal  reagent. 
Touched  with  nitric  acid,  erythrine  gives  a 
bright  color,  changing  to  red ;  with  sulphuric 
acid  it  gives  a  dull  red  color.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  splits  off  Eryth- 
ringen,  and  the  resulting  solution  when  ren- 
dered strongly  alkaline  with  caustic  potash 
and  warmed  with  cupric  sulphate,  throws 
downs  a  crimson-scarlet  precipitate. — 'Chem. 
and  Drug.,  April  28,  1911,  134. 

Siam  Bencoin :  Botanical  Source  and  Col- 
lection.— Haidman  Rordorf,  having  received 
from  Dr.  Domeller  Nieuwenhuis,  who  is  the 
Dutch  Minister  in  Siam,  authentic  leaves, 
twigs,  bark  and  resin  derived  from  trees 
growing  in  the  northwestern  Province  of 
Kiang  Mai,  in  the  district  near  the  source  of 
the  Meping  river,  contributes  some  interest- 
ing information  concerning  the  botanical 
source  and  collection  of  Siam  Benzoin.  The 
leaves  are  described  as  11  ins.  to  12  ins.  long 
and  4  ins.  to  5  ins.  broad,  leathery,  longish- 
ovate,  and  acuminate.  The  margin  of  the 
leaf  is  slightly  undulate  and  entire.  The  up- 
per surface  is  of  a  dark  olive-like  green  color 
and  glabrous.  The  midrib  and  lateral  veins 
are  of  a  clear  brown  color  and  very  promi- 
nent. The  smaller  veins  are  somewhat  prom- 
inent also.  The  under  surface  is  of  a  paler 
olive-green  color  filled  with  abundant  ap- 
pressed  stellate  hairs.  The  whole  vegetation 
is  reddish  and  clearly  outlined  and  covered 
vnth  stellate  hairs.  There  are  five  or  six  lat- 
eral veins  on  each  side,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  midrib,  at  first  curved,  and  then  run- 
ning along  the  leaf  margin,  in  which  they 
terminate.  The  leaf  stalks  are  1  in.  long  and 
colored  like  the  veins,  and  also  covered  with 
stellate  hairs.  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  there 
are  small  buds  and  leaflets  1  in.  long.  Mr. 
Rordorf  lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that 
two  kinds  of  buds  occur  in  the  leaf  axils,  that 
the  stellate  hairs  on  the  leaves  are  not  the 
same  as  those  of  Styrax  Benzoin,  and  that  the 
leaves  are  entire,  whilst  those  of  S.  Benzoin 
are  serrate-toothed.  The  author  also  de- 
scribed the  method  of  collecting  the  drug  by 
the  inhabitants  of  a  small  settlement — small 
Icng-haired  people,  who  apparently  emigrated 
from  China  in  very  early  times.  They  speak 
an  old,  forgotten  language,  and  wear  different 
clothes  to  the  natives  of  Southern  Siam. 
Their  method  of  collecting  the  benzoin  and 
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preparing  it  for  the  market  is  as  follows  :  On 
trunks  of  20  cms.  in  diameter  pieces  of  bark 
of  rectangular  shape  from  half  to  four  hands- 
breath  in  size  are  loosened,  and  the  resin 
runs  out  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bark  , solidi- 
fying there  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This 
forms  the  finest  quality.  The  smaller  frag- 
ments are  formed  into  lumps  by  hand.  The 
resin  is  spread  out  on  a  strong  mat  in  a  heap, 
and  ginger  roots,  first  hollowed  and  filled 
with  the  marrow  of  the  bones  of  the  pig,  are 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  mats  are  tied  up  at  the 
ends  into  a  bundle.  The  contents  are  ex- 
amined from  time  to  time  to  see  if  the  fat 
has  been  taken  up,  and  if  not  fresh  fat  is 
used.  It  is  said  that  rancid  pork  fat  will  not, 
like  fresh  fat,  pass  through  the  ginger  root. 
This  process  takes  about  one  year,  its  object 
being  to  give  a  fine  aroma.  When  the  fat 
has  disappeared  from  the  ginger  the  drug  is 
ready  for  export  without  risk  of  losing  its 
fine  odor  through  the  hot  and  long  journey  to 
Bangkok. — Schweiz.  Wschr.  f.  Chem.  u. 
Tharm.,  XLVIII  (1910),  No.  36. 

Nigerian  Gums:  Source  and  Characters. — 
According  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Dalziel,  the  term 
"Nigerian  Gum"  is  given  to  any  white  or 
nearly  colorless  gum  collected  in  the  Bornu 
and  Yola  provinces,  gum  culture  being  un- 
known in  Nigeria,  and  the  desultory  collec- 
tion being  done  at  random.  The  hashab  tree 
of  the  Kordofan  district.  Acacia  Senegal,  is 
abundant  in  the  Bornu  province,  where  gum 
is  a  predominating  forest  product.  In  the 
Yola  province  a  large  acacia,  probably  A. 
Sieberiana,  is  pointed  out  as  the  source  of 
falli.  Murrua  (the  term  given  to  yellowish 
or  reddish  varieties  of  gum)  is  with  little 
doubt  the  product  in  Yola  of  A.  Seyal, 
though  some  may  be  derived  from  A.  xan- 
thophlaea.  Both  falli  and  marrua  are  in  the 
form  of  large  tears,  lumps,  or  broken  frag- 
ments, or,  occasionally,  pencils.  Falli  be- 
comes opaque  owing  to  the  formation  of  fine 
fissures,  but  marrua  usually  retains  its  glassy 
surface.  Most  of  the  gum  gathered  in  the 
Yola  province  consists  of  mumuye,  which  is 
in  lumps  or  masses  of  a  dark  or  smoky  ap- 
pearance, and  is  derived  from  one  or  more 
species  of  Conihretiini,  usually  C.  leonese. 
The  resident  of  the  Bornu  province  states 
that  four  trees  in  that  country  yield  gum  of 
marketable  value,  vir.,  Kolkol  {Acacia  Sene- 
gal, Willd.),  karumga  {Acacia  Seyal.  DC), 
Katalabu  {Acacia  Sieberiana.  DC,  probably), 
and  gulawai.    The  identifications  were  made 


at  Kcw.  The  investigations  established  the 
fact  that  the  principal  sources  of  gum  in 
Bornu  and  Yola  arc  the  same  species  as  the 
important  Sudan  and  Senegal  gums.  Also 
that  it  is  not  improbable  that  by  educating 
native  collectors  much  of  the  variability  in 
quality  of  Nigerian  gum  could  be  avoided. 
The  main  results  of  the  investigations  are 
summarized  below : 


Bornu  Province, 

Moisture 

Ash 

Source    of    Gum 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

Acacia  Senegal  .  .  . 

10.2-11.4 

2.8-3.1 

Acacia  Seyal 

11.1-11.4 

2.5-2.6 

Yola  Province, 

Acacia  Suina 

1.3.3-13.5 

2.0-2.3 

Acacia    Sieberiana 

13 

2.6 

Sokoto  Province, 

Coinbretuin   sp.  .  .  . 

12.6 

2.0 

Matter         Strength  as 
Insoluble        Measured 
in  Water  by 

Source  of  Gum  Per  cent.        Viscosity 

Bornu  Province, 
Acacia  Senegal  . .  .       1.2-1.9  5.3-6.6' 

Acacia  Seyal 0.8-1.4  5.8-6.6' 

Yola  Province, 

Acacia  Sunta   4.1-4.5  14.1-16.7* 

Acacia  Sieberiana.  0.7  -13.3* 

Sokoto  Province, 

Combretnm  sp 1.2  7.8' 

Color    of    Mucilage — '.-Mmost   colorless  to 

pale  brown.     "Brown.     ^Colorless   to   brown. 

*Pale  color.    'Dark  brown. 

Chem.  and  Drug..  March  11,  1911.  90;  from 

Bull.  Imper.  Inst,  VIII,  1910,  No.  4. 

Barisia  Odontites:  Mannitol  an  Abundant 
Constituent. — In  the  course  of  experiments  on 
the  herb  of  Bartsia  Odontites,  in  England  a 
very  common  wayside  plant  of  the  N.  C. 
Scrophiilariaceae,  undertaken  to  determine  a 
possible  toxic  constituent,  similar  in  activity 
to  digitalis,  H.  Finnemore  and  G.  E.  Town 
obtained  by  continuous  extraction  with  hot 
alcohol,  a  concentrated  liquid  from  which  a 
fairly  large  amount  of  crystalline  matter  sep- 
arated on  standing.  This,  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  mannitol,  which  was  identified 
both  by  composition  and  melting  point,  and 
by  that  of  the  acetyl  derivative.  No  active 
constituent  was  revealed  by  this  investigation. 
— Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.  (Year  Book  of 
Pharmacy),  1911,  444. 

Cimicifuga:  Chemical  .Examination. — H. 
Finnemore  has  made  a  systematic  chemical 
examination  of  the  rhizome  of  Cimincifuga 
tacemosa,  resulting  in  the  isolation  and  iden- 
tification of  the  following  constituents :  Iso- 
ferulic  Acicl,  to  which  he  assigns  the  constitu- 
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tional  formula  CsHeOCCOOH)  (OCH3),  and 
from  which  he  prepared  the  acetyl  derivative, 
having  the  composition  CsHsCOAc)  (COOH). 
The  melting  point  (146°)  and  other  proper- 
ties of  this  derivative,  agree  with  those  of 
Hydroisofcriilic  Acid.  A  small  quantity  of 
Salicylic  Acid.  A  trace  of  substance  having 
the  melting  point  152°  Palmitic  Acid.  A 
Phytoslerol.  Three  crystalline  bodies,  ap- 
parently Alcohols,  one  of  which  has  the  em- 
pirical formula  Ci4H2204,  the  other  two  being 
represented  by  the  formula  C15H22O4.  Tests 
for  Alkaloids  gave  evidence  of  their  presence 
in  very  small  amount — too  small,  however,  to 
justify  further  research. — Trans.  Brit.  Pharm. 
Conf.  (Year-Book  of  Pharmacy),  1910,  4.35- 
444. 

Podopliyllum    Eiiiodi:     Superiority  of  the 
Yield  atid  Activity  of  the  Resin. — Referring 
to  his  researches  on  the  resin  of  Podophyllum 
Emodi  communicated  in  1892   (see  Proceed- 
ings, 1903,  630),  John  C.  Umney  contributed 
some   further  notes  at  the   1911   Meeting  of 
the  British    Pharmaceutical    Conference,    in 
which  he  records  the  results  of  recent  exami- 
nations of  rhizomes  collected,  in  accordance 
with   his   suggestion,   under   different   condi- 
tions and  at  different  seasons.     The  present 
investigation   is   more   than    ever   convincing 
that  it  is  upon  natural  variations  in  the  resin, 
most   probably    at    different    seasons    of    the 
year,  that  the  varying  results   (recorded    by 
different  workers)   have  been  obtained.     All 
workers   are  agreed   that  the  proportion   of 
resin  in  the  Indian  variety  {P.  Emodi)  is  an 
average  twice  that  of  the  American  {P.  pel- 
tatum)  ;  but  in  judging  of  the  relative  value 
and   composition   of   the   resins   obtained    by 
different  workers,  it  is  but  easy  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  because  of  differences  in  process 
and    nomenclature.     It    would     certainly   ap- 
pear, however,  that  "picropodophyllin"  is  not 
an   actual   constituent    of    the    drug,    but   is 
formed   by    decomposition    of    "podophyllo- 
toxin,"    which,     together     with    "podophyllo- 
resin,"    an   indefinite    amorphous     substance, 
represents  the  activity  of  the  drug.     The  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  varieties  of  the  drug  is, 
however,  not  confined  to  the  greater  yield  of 
resin  from  the  Indian  drug,  but  in  that  the 
resin  from  the  present  Indian  material  (col- 
lected after  fruiting  in  1910)   contains  twice 
as  much  podophyllotoxin  as  the  resin   from 
Indian   rhizomes   examined   in   1892,   or   that 
obtained  from  the  American  (P.  peltatnvi)  — 
the    actual    figures    obtained   being:      Indian, 


1892,  25.07o;  Indian,  after  fruiting,  50.3%; 
American,  (P.  peltatum),  22.9%.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  two  Indian  varieties,  the  author 
conjectures  is  due  to  the  period  of  collection, 
the  rhizomes  of  P.  Emodi  collected  after 
flowering  being  much  richer  in  podophyllo- 
toxin and  consequently  of  greater  activity 
than  the  rhizome  of  1892,  the  collection  period 
of  which  is  not  known. — Trans.  Brit.  Pharm. 
Confer.  (Year-Book  of  Pharmacy),  1911, 
388-391. 

Insect  Flowers:  Nature  of  Poisonous 
Principle. — Referring  to  the  investigation  of 
insect  flowers,  which  he  undertook  in  1880, 
in  collaboration  with  Schlagdenhauffen,  E. 
Reed  now  confirms  the  original  statement 
that  the  toxic  constituent  of  the  insect  flower 
is  an  acid,  which  they  had  named  "pyrethro- 
toxic  acid."  To  obtain  this  principle,  Dal- 
matian insect  powder  is  extracted  by  percola- 
tion with  petroleum  ether.  By  treating  the 
soft  extract  left  on  distilling  off  the  solvent, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  at  60°  C,  a 
white  powder,  melting  point  125°C.,  is  sepa- 
rated. This  is  the  magnesium  compound  of  a 
resin  which  is  named  pyrethresin.  The  resin 
has  an  acid  reaction.  After  removing  this 
"pyrethresin"  the  residue  is  an  oily  mass  con- 
taining an  amorphous  sugar.  The  residual 
oily  substance  is  partly  soluble  in  3  per  cent. 
potassium  hydroxide  solution.  On  treating 
this  alkaline  solution  with  tartaric  acid,  and 
shaking  out  with  ether,  that  solvent,  on  evap- 
oration, leaves  a  honej'-like  mass  of  pyrethro- 
toxic  acid.  Instead  of  treating  the  original 
petroleum  ether  residue  with  alcohol,  it  may 
be  extracted  with  a  60  per  cent,  solution  of 
chloral  hydrate,  and  the  solution  thus  ob- 
tained is  shaken  out  with  petroleum  ether. — 
Pharm.  Zcntralh.  LII  (1911),  No.  7,  173. 

Indian  Hemp :  Questionable  Value  of  the 
Iodine  Number. — The  recent  suggestion  by 
D.  Hooper  (1908)  of  a  method  for  the  com- 
mercial valuation  of  Indian  hemp  products 
based  upon  the  iodine  value  of  the  active  con- 
stituent, cannabinol,  has  elicited  an  inquiry 
into  the  possible  value  of  the  method  for  the 
standardization  of  these  preparations  in  place 
of  the  present  physiological  one,  by  C.  R. 
Marshall  and  J.  H.  Wigner,  constituting  a 
therapeutic  committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  The  method,  it  seemed  to  them, 
would  be  of  value  for  purposes  of  standardi- 
zation only  if  the  active  principle  (or  some 
inert  substance  which  always  accompanies  it 
in  a  fixed  ratio  and  is  not  easily  removable 
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and  pharmacologically  inert  a  relatively  low 
iodine  value,  or  vice  versa.  If  physiologically 
inert  or  almost  inert  substances  possessing 
an  iodine  number  approximating  to  that  of 
the  active  principle  occur  in  variable  propor- 
tions in  preparations  of  Indian  hemp,  the 
method  is  obviously  of  no  value  as  a  means 
of  standardization.  Unfortunately  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
sources  of  error,  the  authors  decided  to  work 
with  pure  or  approximately  pure  principles. 
They  examined:  (1)  A  sample  of  original 
cannabinol  prepared  by  Wood,  Spivey,  and 
Eastertield  in  1897,  which  had  been  kept  in  a 
sealed  tube  for  eleven  years,  and  which  when 
tested  appeared  to  have  lost  little,  if  any,  of 
its  pharmacological  activity;  (2)  the  same 
cannabinol  after  oxidation  by  a  current  of 
dry  air,  a  process  which  has  been  shown  by 
one  of  the  authors  to  diminish  its  pharmaco- 
logical activity;  (3)  various  fractions  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  an  extract  of  the 
same  "charas"  from  which  the  above  canna- 
binol was  prepared. 

The  following  iodine  values,  as  determined 
by  Hiibl's  method,  are  typical  of  those  ob- 
tained : 

fractions   obtained  from   12-year-old 
"charas." 

Iodine  No. 

Original  cannabinol  (strongly  active).  189 

Original  cannabinol  (after  oxidation)  184 

Lower  terpene  fraction 67 

Higer  terpene  fraction 180 

Residue    after    distilling   off    terpene 

(very  slightly  active) 196 

Fractions  boiling  at  280°  to  ."iOO"  C.  at 
15  Mm.  Hg.  pressure  (very  slightly 

active)    247 

Ditto  (after  oxidation) 229 

The  figures  show  that  the  very  active  sam- 
ple of  cannabinol  gives  a  lower  iodine  num- 
ber than  similar  and  almost  inert  samples 
prepared  from  old  charas ;  that  the  oxidation 
of  cannobinol,  although  diminishing  consid- 
erably the  physiological  activity,  does  not 
greatly  lower  the  iodine  value ;  and  that  the 
iodine  number  of  the  higher  boiling  terpenes, 
which  possess  no  characteristic  cannabis  ef- 
fect ,approximates  closely  to  that  of  active 
cannabinol.  The  determination  of  the  iodine 
number  seems,  therefore,  to  be  of  no  certain 
value  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  pharmaco- 
logical activity  of  cannabis  preparations,  and, 
consequently,  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  physiological  standardization. — Pharm. 
Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  June  3,  1911,  740. 


Extract  of  Indian  Hemp,  B.  P. :  Compari- 
son zvith  the  Non-Official  Commercial  Ex- 
tracts.— As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hooper  (see 
Proceedings  1895,  573),  the  official  (B.  P.) 
extract  of  Indian  hemp  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  a  green  resin  and  brown  water- 
soluble  extractive  matter.  Merson  (1904) 
showed  that  this  brown  extract  was  not  read- 
ily soluble  in  alcohol  ,and  that  commercial  ex- 
tracts varied  largely  in  the  proportion  of  this 
substance  they  contain.  Harold  Dean  has 
now  made  a  series  of  experiments,  the  results 
of  which  are  exhibited  in  three  tables :  one, 
based  on  the  examination  of  various  samples 
of  Indian  hemp,  indicating  the  proportions  in 
which  the  two  components  may  be  expected  in 
the  extract;  the  other  two,  showing  the  re- 
sults of  the  examination  of  commercial  sam- 
ples of  the  extract.  The  results  obtained 
fully  bear  out  the  numerous  criticisms  that 
have  been  made  as  to  the  variability  of  this 
extract  as  supplied  by  manufacturers.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  non-official  extracts  are  prefer- 
red to  the  official,  their  predominence  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  pharmacopoeial  prepa- 
ration is  unsatisfactory,  being  composed  of 
two  constituents,  the  resin  and  the  brown  ex- 
traction, which  show  a  tendency  to  separate, 
and,  moreover,  is  incompletely  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, which  makes  the  preparation  of  the 
tincture  troublesome  and  messy.  Therefore 
a  demand  has  arisen  for  an  extract  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  there  is  a  general  idea  that  the 
B.  P.  extracts  ought  to  be  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Such  an  extract  can  be  obtained  by  the  simple 
method  of  washing  away  the  brown  extrac- 
tion with  warm  water,  after  the  spirit  has 
been  distilled  off,  there  being  little  doubt  that 
only  the  resinous  portion  of  the  extract  con- 
tains the  active  principle.  No  doubt  this 
is  the  method  by  which  most  of  the  soluble 
commercial  samples  mentioned  in  the  table 
were  obtained,  and  the  author  urges  that  this 
method  be  adopted  in  the  B.  P. — Trans.  Brit. 
Pharm.  Conf.  (Year-Book  of  Pharmacy), 
1911,  402-406. 

Tincture  of  Opium,  B.  P. :  Loss  of  Mor- 
phine in  Its  Preparation. — From  time  to  time 
statements  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  conversion  of  opium  into  extract  or 
tincture  a  loss  of  alkaloidal  results,  or  to  put 
the  matter  with  strict  accuracy,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  morphine  shown  bj  the  official  assay 
of  a  sample  of  opium  is  always  greater  than 
the  finished  product,  even  when  the  utmost 
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care  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  perfect  ex- 
haustion of  the  drug.  E.  H.  Farr  and  R. 
Wright,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  these  statements,  have  now  made  experi- 
ments on  the  preparation  of  the  Tincture, 
which  they  describe  in  detail,  with  results  that 
go  to  prove  that  when  the  official  methods  are 
followed  throughout  there  is  always  a  loss  of 
morphine.  In  seven  samples  of  opium  work- 
ed upon  this  varied  between  the  limits  of  0.3 
per  cent,  and  9.0  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  with 
an  average  for  the  whole  series,  as  shown  in 
the  tabulated  statements  of  the  results  ob- 
tained. In  the  light  of  these  results  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  care- 
ful thought  and  experimental  work  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  opium  assay, 
there  is  still  room  for  a  thorough  and  syste- 
matic review  of  the  whole  subject.  The  loss 
appears  to  the  authors  to  be  probably  due  to 
occlusion  of  the  alkaloid,  rendering  the  com- 
plete extraction  by  water  or  alcohol  a  matter 
of  practical  impossibility,  or  to  some  other 
factor  or  factors  which  have  hitherto  escaped 
recognition. — Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf. 
(Year-Book  of  Pharmacy),  1911,  392-399. 

Aromatic  Fluid-Extract  of  Cascara  Sa- 
grada :  New  Formula  and  Process. — Intro- 
ducing the  subject  of  an  improved  formula 
for  making  an  aromatic  fluid  extract  of  cas- 
cara sagrada,  R.  C.  Cowley  observes  that  the 
physiological  activity  of  glucoside  containing 
drugs  does  not  depend  always  on  the  gluco- 
sides  and  that  this  possibly  explains  the  in- 
creased activity  of  cascara  sagrada  by  aging 
the  bark.  From  the  experience  of  others,  and 
more  particularly  from  that  recorded  by 
White  and  Robinson  in  1902  (see  Proceed- 
ings 1903,  801),  the  author  assumed  the  pres- 
ence of  a  fermentable  glucoside  in  cascara 
sagrada,  and  that  the  activity  of  this  drug  is 
at  least  in  part  due  to  the  products  of  its  de- 
composition. He  had,  moreover,  found  by  di- 
gesting the  powdered  bark  with  water  and  a 
small  proportion  of  emulsion  that  the  perco- 
late required  a  much  larger  proportion  of  am- 
monia for  neutralization  than  when  the  drug 
was  exhausted  by  water  alone;  and,  further- 
more, that  when  alkalinity  was  maintained 
during  evaporation,  the  extract  was  free  from 
the  bitterness  of  cascara  sagrada,  and  it  still 
maintained  its  activity.  He  therefore  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  effecting  the  hydrolysis  of 
the  glucosides  of  the  bark  by  preliminary 
treatment  with  acid  and  water,  the  experiment 
resulting    in    the   adoption    of    the    following 


method   for  preparing  an  aromatic   fluid   ex- 
tract : 

Cascara  Sagrada  ( Xo.  20 

powder)    20  oz.  100.00 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid...     1  fl.  oz.  5.00 

Alcohol   (90  per  cent.)...     4  fl.  oz.        SO. 00 

Oil  of  Coriander 20  minims        0.21 

Oil  of  Orange 20  minims        0.21 

Spirit  of  Chloroform 80  minims        0.84 

Gluside  (soluble) 13  grains  0.15 

Liquid  Extract  of  Licorice     4  fl.  oz.         20.00 

Solution  of  Ammonia. 

Distilled  Water,  of  each  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Boil  the  cascara  sagrada  with  l]^  pints 
(750)  of  distilled  water  and  the  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  for  two  hours;  allow  the  mixture 
to  stand  for  twenty- four  hours,  then  pack  in 
a  percolator  and  percolate  with  distilled  water 
until  the  cascara  bark  is  exhausted.  Neutral- 
ize the  percolate  with  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  evaporate  on  a  water  bath  to  12  fluid 
ounces  (60),  maintaining  slight  alkalinity 
throughout  the  operation  by  the  further  addi- 
tion of  solution  of  ammonia  from  time  to 
time.  Dissolve  the  oils  and  gluside  in  the  al- 
cohol, and  the  spirit  of  chloroform  and  the 
liquid  extract  of  licorice.  Mix  this  with  the 
concentrated  solution  of  cascara  bark,  and,  if 
necessary,  make  up  to  20  fluid  ounces  (100) 
with  distilled  water.  The  product  is  very  ele- 
gant and  possesses  undoubted  activity.— 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  July  22,  1911,  46. 

Disinfectants:  Bacteriological  Testing  and 
Standardisation. — At  the  forty-seventh  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Conference  (1910),  several  interesting  papers 
were  read  and  discussed  at  length  on  the 
bacteriological  testing  and  standardization  of 
disinfectants.  Prof.  Sims  Woodhead  read  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Constant  Power  and  himself  on 
the  "bacteriological  standardization  of  disin- 
fectants," in  which  the  authors  fall  back  on  a 
comparative  valuation  of  disinfectants,  taking 
phenol  as  their  standard,  and  using  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Rideal-Walker  drop  method,  as 
giving  promise  in  theory  of  the  most  precise 
results,  they  discuss  the  following  factors : 
Organisms  to  be  acted  upon ;  number  of  mi- 
cro-organisms and  amount  of  organic  matter 
to  be  added;  strength  and  number  of  dilu- 
tions ;time  during  which  the  disinfectant  is 
allowed  to  act;  temperature. 

Prof.  R.  Tanner  Hewlett  read  a  paper  on 
the  "JVoodhead-Fozcer  method  of  testing  dis- 
infectants" (above  outlined),  in  which  he 
questions  the  necessity  of  "seeding"  the  sub- 
cultures with  more  than  a  standard  loopful. 
He  thinks  that  the  use  of  Bacillus  coli  instead 
of  B.  typhous  is  probably  a  desirable  change, 
although  this  depends  on  further  investiga- 
tion. 
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C.  T.  Kingsett  read  a  paper  by  R.  C.  Wood- 
cock and  himself  on  the  subject  of  "Bacterio- 
logical testing  of  certain  disinfectants  and  the 
results  as  affected  by  varying  conditions," 
dcaUng  mainly  with  commercial  disinfectants 
of  the  coal-tar  order,  classifying  them  into 
"Emulsified  Disinfectants"  and  '"Homoge- 
neous Disinfectants."  The  normal  Rideal- 
Walker  co-efficients  in  respect  of  Bacillus 
typhosus  were  first  determined,  then  the  nor- 
mal co-efficients  with  regard  to  other  germs, 
the  influences  of  higher  temperature  as  af- 
fecting the  B.  typhosus  co-efficient,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  time,  simply  or  coupled  with  a 
higher  temperature.  The  results  are  tabu- 
lated for  purposes  of  ready  comparison,  and 
they  appear  to  show  that  while  the  R.-W.  test 
may  very  well  serve  to  determine  the  relative 
germicidal  values  of  similarly  prepared  prepa- 
rations of  a  coal-tar  nature,  it  is  not  applic- 
able for  ascertaining  the  real  or  relative 
values  of  other  disinfectants  of  a  different 
chemical   nature. — Trans.    Br.    Pharm.    Conf. 

(Year-Book   of   Pharmacy),   1910,   329-362. 


PROPOSED  FOR  A.  Ph.  A.  RECIPE 
BOOK. 

(Continued   from  page  506) 

The  present  installment  consists  of  form- 
ulas which  the  writer  has  collected  from  vari- 
ous sources.  A  great  many  of  these  prepara- 
tions are  frequently  prescribed,  but  the  aver- 
age pharmacist  can  not  readily  find  the 
formulas. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  apparent 
inconsistence  in  the  proportion  of  salicylic 
and  boric  acid  in  Thiersch's  Solution  No.  45, 
and  Thiersch's  Powder  Xo.  46  as  per  form- 
ulas quoted  from  the  Hospital  Formulary  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Greater  uniformity  is  undoubtedly  very  de- 
sirable. 

Comments  and  criticisms  are  invited. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Otto  R.\ubexheimer,  Chairman. 
<> 

Abbreviations  can  be  found  iu  May  Jour- 
nal, p.  504. 


Formulas  No.  1  to  32,  see  February  Jour- 
nal, p.  169  to  17:5. 

Formulas  No.  23  to  30,  see  April  Journal, 
p.  366  to  368. 

Formulas  No.  31  to  41,  see  May  Journal, 
p.  505  to  506. 

<> 
No.  42. 

UNGUENTUM  lODI  DEXIGRES- 

CENS. 

Stainless  Iodine  Ointment. 

Iodine    5  gm. 

Petrolatum 95  gm. 

To  make  100  gm. 

Melt  the  Petrolatum  and  gradually  add  the 
Iodine  in  fine  powder  with  constant  stirring. 
Continue  heating  until  the  combination  is 
completed  and  then  stir  until  cool.  This  oint- 
ment has  the  great  advantage  of  being  ab- 
sorbed when  rubbed  on  the  skin  without 
causing  a  stain. 

<> 
Can.   Form. 

No.  43. 

UNGUENTUM  ICHTHOLOLIS, 
10  PER  CENT. 

Ichthyol  Ointment  107c. 

Ichthyol    10  gm. 

Hydrous   Wool-fat 45  gm. 

Yellow    Petrolatum 45  gm. 

To  make  100  gm. 

Melt  the  Hydrous  Wool-fat  and  the  Yel- 
low Petrolatum  (which  mixture  is  official  in 
the  new  German  Pharmacopoeia  as  Unguen- 
tum  Molle,  Formula  No.  7),  and  when  cool 
incorporate  the  Ichthyol,  which  chemically 
is  ammonium  ichthyol  sulphonate. 

Note  :     This    ointment    will     darken    very 

considerably   by    age     and    the    attention    of 

physician  and  patient  should  be  called  to  this. 

<> 

No.  44. 

UNGUENTUM  lODI  LUGOL. 

Lugol's   Iodine   Ointment. 

Pommade  ioduree   (Lugol). 

No.  1         No.  2        No.  3 
Potassium   Iodide.  1.2  gm.      8.0  gm.     10.0  gm. 

Iodine    0.6  gm.       1.0  gm.       1.2  gm. 

Lard    60.0  gm.     60.0  gm.     60.0  gm. 

Dissolve  the  Potassium  Iodide  in  a  little 
water  or  glycerine,  add  the  Iodine  and  tritu- 
rate until  dissolved  and  incorporate  the  Lard. 
— Dorv. 
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No.  45. 

LIQUOR  BORO-SALICYLATUS. 

Boro-Salicylated  Solution. 

Thiersch's   Solution. 

Salicylic  Acid 2  gm. 

Boric  Acid 12  gm. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  

To  make   1000  cc. 

Make  a  solution. 
Bellevue  Hospital  Form. 
<> 
No.  46. 

PULVIS    BORO-SALICYLATUS. 

Boro-Salicylated  Powder. 
Thiersch's  Powder. 

Salicylic  Acid 1  part 

Boric  Acid 8  parts 

Mix  intimately. 

<> 
No.  47. 

CARBASUS  BORO-SALICY- 
LATA. 

Boro-Salicylated  Gauze. 
Thiersch's  Gauze. 

Boro-Salicylated   Powder 1  part 

Sterilized  Water 50  parts 

Gauze,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Saturate  the  absorbent  Gauze  with  the  so- 
lution and  retain  it  therein  completely  im- 
mersed for  at  least  24  hours.  Then  wring  it 
out,  more  or  less  completely,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

Note:  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  propor- 
tion of  salicylic  and  boric  acid  is  1  and  8  in 
the  powder,  but  1  and  6  in  the  solution.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have  uniformity 
and  perhaps  even  percentage  strength  as  f.  i. 
1  and  9.— O.  R. 

<> 

No.  48. 

COLLYRIUM    ADSTRINGENS 

LUTEUM. 

Yellow  Astringent  Eye  Lotion. 
Ph.  Aust.  VIII. 

Zinc  Sulphate 5  parts 

Ammonium  Chloride  2  parts 

Camphor 2  parts 

Saffron 1  part 

Diluted  Alcohol— 68% 100  parts 

Water 890  parts 

To  make 1000  parts 


Dissolve  the  Zinc  Sulphate  and  Ammonium 
Chloride  in  the  Water  and  add  the  solution  of 
the  Camphor  in  the  Diluted  Alcohol.  Lastly 
add  the  Saffron,  set  aside  for  24  hours,  agi- 
tating frequently  and  then  filter. 

Yellow  Astringent  Eye  Wash  is  a  clear  yel- 
low liquid  of  astringent  taste  and  with  an 
odor  of  camphor  and  alcohol. 

<> 

No.  49. 
PASTA  ZINCI  MODIFICATA. 

Modified  Lassar's  Paste. 

Zinc  Oxide 12  5  gm. 

Starch,  in  fine  powder 12.5  gm. 

Ointment  of  Rose  Water 75      gm. 

To  make 100  gm. 

Mix  thoroughly. 

This  ointment  has  the  advantage  of  cooling 
properties. 

Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  N.  Y. 
<> 

LIQUOR  AMMOXLE  DETKR- 
GENS. 

Detergent  Solution  of  Ammonia. 
Household  Ammonia. 

Stronger  Ammonia  Water 300  cc. 

Oleic  Acid 60  cc. 

Alcohol  60  cc. 

Distilled  Water,  a  suflicient 
quantity 

To  make 1000  cc. 

Mix. 

About  5  per  cent,  of  Borax  may  be  added  if 
desired,  together  with  a  little  oil  of  lavender 
or  other  suitable  perfume. 

Note:  If  a  "cloudy"  preparation  is  de- 
sired, about  half  of  the  distilled  water  should 
he  replaced  by  "hard"  tap-water,  the  exact 
proportion  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
total  solids  in  the  hard  water. — B.  P.  Cx. 
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<> 

DENVER  MEETING. 

Denver  people  never  do  anything  by  halves ; 
their  usual  method  is  to  observe  how  other 
cities  have  done  a  thing  and  then  to  improve 
upon  it.  What  they  have  in  contemplation 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Sixtieth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  August  19-24,  is  partially  shown 
in  the  tentative  program  which  appears  in  a 
Council  letter  published  in  this  issue. 

From  this  program,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
visitors  will  need  to  bring  their  full  enjoy- 
ment capacity  with  them  in  order  to  absorb  all 
of  the  various  entertainments  the  Denverites 
have  provided.  The  day's  excursion  to  Gla- 
cier Lake  will,  according  to  all  accounts,  fur- 
nish an  outing  that  for  variety  of  scciury 
can  not  easily  be  excelled. 

This  issue  also  contains  proposed  routes  of 
travel  with  information  concerning  rates 
from  states  both  east  and  west.  Members 
interested  in  having  any  change  made  in  the 
program  of  meetings  and  entertainment 
should  send  their  propositions  to  the  Council 
Secretary.  Those  who  have  suggestions  to 
offer  concerning  routes  of  travel  proposed, 
should    send    them    to    the    Chairman   of    the 
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Transportation    Committee,    Mr.    Caswell    A. 
Mayo,  G6  W.  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
<> 

ROUTES  AND  RATES  FOR  THE 
DENVER  MEETING. 

Preliminary  Report  by  the  Committee  on 
Transportation. 

Members  are  requested  to  express  their 
preferences  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  on  Transportation  has 
been  in  consultation  with  all  the  railroads 
leading  to  Denver  and  requests  the  members 
of  the  Association  to  express  their  individual 
preferences  by  letter  or  postcard  directed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Caswell  A. 
Mayo,  66  West  Broadway,  New  York,  an- 
swering the  following  questions : 

1.  Which  of  the  following  routes  do  you 
prefer — A,   B  or  C.  ? 

2.  Which  excursion,  if  any,  will  you  take 
after  the  meeting? 

Route  A. 

Fkii).-\y,  August  16 — Leave  New  York 
(Lehigh  Valley),  9:55  a.  m.  Leave  Phila- 
delphia (Lehigh  Valley),  8  ::iu  a.  m.  Leave 
Buffalo  (Grand  Trunk),  10:55  p.  m. 

Saturday — Arrive  Chicago,  1 :30  p.  m. 
Leave  6  p.  m.    (Santa  Fe). 

Monday — Arrive  Denver,  7  a.  m. 
Route  B. 

Friday,  August  16 — Leave  New  York 
(Lehigh  Valley),  9:55  a.  m.  Leave  Philadel- 
phia, 8:30  a.  m.  Leave  Butfalo  (Grand 
Trunk),  10  :55  p.  m. 

Saturday — Arrive  Chicago,  1 :30  p.  m. 
Leave   (C.  B.  &  Q.),  5  p.  m. 

Sunday — Arrive  Denver,  7:30  p.  m. 

Route  C. 

Friday,  August  16 — Leave  Boston  (B.  & 
A.),  11:30  a.  m.  Leave  New  York  (N.  Y. 
Central),  9:40  p.  m.  Leave  Buffalo  (L.  S.  & 
M.  S'.),  10:35  p.  m. 

Saturday — Arrive  Chicago,  12  :50  p.  m. 

Friday,  August  16 — Leave  Philadelphia 
(Penn.),  7:02  p.  m.  Leave  Washington 
(Penn.),  6:45  p.  m.  Leave  Baltimore,  7:52 
p.  m. 

Saturday — Arrive  Chicago,  2  p.  m.  Leave 
Chicago  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  5  p.  m. 

Sunday — Arrive   Denver,   7  :30  p.   m. 


Members  may  leave  New  York  on  a  later 
train  than  that  named,  either  on  the  N.  Y. 
Central  or  Pennsylvania  road,  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  time  to  connect  with  the  C.  B.  &  Q. 
train  scheduled  under  Route  C  by  paying  an 
extra  fare  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

(Committeemen  will  please  insert  here 
their  individual  recommendations  as  to  best 
routes  and  schedules.) 

From  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Trans-Continental  Passenger  Associa- 
tion has  made  an  excursion  rate  to  Denver 
of  $55  from  California  common  points,  from 
Bellingham,  Everett,  Spokane,  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  Washington,  New  Westminster, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  Portland, 
Oregon.  Local  fare  must  be  paid  to  reach 
these  common  points.  On  arbitrary  routes, 
going  one  way  and  returning  by  another,  ad- 
ditional fare  will  be  charged,  details  of 
which  can  be  had  from  local  ticket  agents. 

These  tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  at  Cali- 
fornia points  on  August  14,  15  and  16  and 
Northern  Pacific  Coast  points  on  August  14, 
15  and  16.  These  tickets  must  be  validated 
at  Denver  on  the  day  on  which  the  return 
journey  begins.  Otherwise  they  will  not  be 
accepted. 

Pacific  Coast  members  should  confer  with 
Charles  E.  Whilden,  1727  Pine  street,  San 
Francisco,  with  a  view  to  arranging  for  a 
special  party. 

Excursions  After  the  Meeting. 
Many  members  will,  no  doubt,  take  advan- 
tage of  this  occasion  to  see  something  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  possi- 
bly of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  A  cheaper  rate 
can  be  obtained  for  such  excursions  by  buy- 
ing the  ticket  at  the  point  of  departure. 

The  Circle  Trip. 
The  Circle  trip  gives  four  days  in  the  Col- 
orado Mountains,  affording  a  view  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  that  section  of  the 
Rockies.  On  this  trip  the  members  travel  by 
day  only,  stopping  each  night  at  a  hotel.  The 
fare  is  $28  for  the  round  trip,  or  in  parties 
of  ten  or  over  $20.80. 

The  Salt  Lake  Trip. 
The  Salt  Lake  trip  takes  in  the  Royal  Gorge 
of  the  Arkansas,  the  Tennessee  Pass,  and 
carries  the  traveler"  through  Leadville,  Grand 
Junction,  and  across  the  Utah  desert  to  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  return. 
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The  Yellowstone  Park  Trip. 
The  Yellowstone  Park  trip  includes  the 
Salt  Lake  trip.  The  figures  given  for  the 
other  routes  include  fare  only.  For  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  trip  the  fare  only  is  given  up 
to  the  Park  entrance,  but  the  stage  fare  and 
the  hotel  bills  in  the  Park  are  also  included. 

A  Trip  to  ttie  Pacific  Coast. 
Eastern  members  who  may  desire  to  take 
this  occasion  to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast  can  do 
so  at  a  slightly  increased  expense.  Below 
the  fare  is  given  by  way  of  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  City.  A  visit  to  the  Yellowstone  Park 
may  be  made  on  this  trip  at  an  additional 
cost  of  $55.50,  this  latter  sum  covering  meals 
and  four  nights'  lodgings  in  the  Park,  as 
well  as  fare  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the 
Park. 

Sleeper  Fares. 

The  sleeper  fares  are  based  on  lower  berth 
rate.  On  upper  berths  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent,  is  allowed.  The  sleeper  fares  given 
are,  in  some  instances,  approximate  only. 

Railroad  and  Sleeper  Fares  for  Round  Trip 
TO  Denver. 

Including 
To  Denver  Only  Salt  Lake 
Fare     Sleeper    Fare     Sleeper 

Boston    $70.80  $83.80 

New    York..     67.80     $22.00       80.80 

Baltimore   ...     62.80  75.80 

Philadelphia       65.55  78.55 

Cincinnati    . . 

Cleveland  ..  . 

Chicago .10.00       12.00 

St.  Louis 25.00       11.00 

Atlanta   

New  Orleans 

San  Fran. ...     55.00 

Including  Including 

Yellowstone      San  Francisco 

Fare     Sleeper     Fare     Sleeper 

Boston    $131.80  $113.30 

New  York...  128.55 

Baltimore  ...  123.55  105.30 

Philadelphia     126.30  108.05 

Cincinnati   . . 

Cleveland  ... 

Chicago 90.75 

St.  Louis 88.25 

Atlanta   

New  Orleans 
San  Fran 

A   Personally   Conducted  Tour. 

The  Gillespie-Kinports  Company,  of  New 
York,  a  reliable  and  experienced  tourists' 
agency,  has  offered  to  arrange  a  personally 


conducted  tour  from  the  East  to  Denver  and 
Yellowstone  Park  on  which  members  would 
be  relieved  of  all  the  cares  of  travel  by  a 
special  conductor.  Members  on  this  tour 
could  go  out  as  outlined  above  in  Route  C, 
but  would  return  from  Yellowstone  Park  by 
way  of  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  traveling  from 
Duluth  to  Buffalo  by  steamer  through  the 
Great  Lakes  .arriving  back  at  New  York  on 
September   7. 

The  cost  of  this  personally  conducted  tour 
will  be  $220,  which  covers  all  the  following 
expenses :  Railroad,  steamship  and  Pullman 
fare  for  the  round  trip,  all  expenses  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  including  stage,  hotels,  etc., 
transfers,  the  Central  Park  auto  trip,  at 
Colorado  Springs,  and  trip  through  Garden 
of  Gods,  trolley  trip,  Salt  Lake  and  Minne- 
apolis. In  fact,  all  expenses  except  meals  en 
route;  as  these  are  served  a  la  carte  on  all 
roads  it  is  difficult  to  include  same.  At  the 
Antlers,  Colorado  Springs,  simply  lodging  is 
included,  as  the  hotel  is  on  the  European 
plan,  nor  docs  this  rate  include  the  stay  in 
Denver. 

Local  Train  Arrangements. 
When  the  routes  have  finally  been  decided 
on  further  information  can  be  obtained  re- 
garding the  departure  of  trains  from  any 
particular  point  from  the  nearest  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Transportation,  whose 
names  are  given  below  : 

Atlanta,  Ca.—W.  S.  Elkin,  Jr.,  Peachtree 
and  Marietta  streets. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

Boston,  Mass. — C.  Herbert  Packard,  7  Cen- 
tral Square. 

Chicago,  III. — Wilhehn  Bodemann,  Hyde 
Park. 

Cincinnati,  0. — Charles  G.  Merrell,  5th  and 
Butler  streets. 

Cleveland,  O.—L.  C.  Hopp,  1104  Euclid 
avenue. 

Denver,  Col. — W.  A.  Hover,  1437  Lawrence 
street. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — 1".  J.  Wulling,  Min- 
nesota University. 

San  Francisco,  Ca/,--Char!es  \V.  Whildcn, 
1727  Pine  street. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.—n.  M.  Whelpley,  2342  Al- 
bion Place. 

Ne7i>  York — Caswell  A.  ]\Iayo,  66  West 
Broadway,  Chairman. 

<> 

CONFERENCE     AND     HEARING 
ON  THE  RICHARDSON  BILL. 

The  recent  Washington  Conference  of  A. 
Ph.  A.  and  N.  A.  R.  D.  representatives  and 
the  hearing  before  the  congressional  commit- 
tee having  the  Richardson  Bill  in  charge, 
seem  to  have  been  fruitful  of  good  results.  A 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  two  Associations 
was  made  by  Frank  H.  Freericks,  Esq.,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  was  a  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  retail 
drug  trade  upon  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  In 
substance  Mr.  Freericks  stated  that  the  retail 
druggists  of  the  country  were  not  interested 
in  the  bill  from  the  viewpoint  of  self-interest, 
but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  public  interest 
and  welfare.  The  retail  drug  trade  is  not 
disposed  to  say  that  every  proprietary  medi- 
cine is  bad.  There  are  proprietary  remedies 
which  are  of  value,  but  so  far  as  the  Associa- 
tions are  concerned,  they  are  vitally  interested 
in  preventing  the  sale  of  medicines  which  are 
fraudulent,  or  habit-forming. 

Referring  to  Section  7  of  the  bill  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"If,  when  a  drug  recognized  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  is  sold 
under  or  by  any  name  which  differs  from  the 
standard  of  strength,  quality  or  purity  as  de- 
termined by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  offi- 
cial at  the  time  of  investigation,"  he  called 
attention  to  tlie  fact  the  bill  seeks  to  replace 
"A"  in  the  present  law  with  the  word  "any," 
and  to  change  the  place  in  which  the  U.  S.  P. 
and  N.  F.  are  mentioned,  so  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  bring  any  preparation,  no  matter 
by  what  name  sold,  within  its  provisions. 

He  said  the  trade  favored  a  change  of  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  present  law,  which  permits  a 
deviation  from  the  official  standard  of 
strength  or  quality  provided  it  be  set  out  on 
the  label,  for  the  reason  that  the  laity  and 
physicians  generally  were  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  U.  S.  P  .and  N.  F.  standards 
to  understand  the  extent  of  such  deviations. 
For  example,  a  label  "Tincture  of  Opium,  5 
per  cent./'  would  mean  nothing  to  the  person 


who  did  not  know  that  the  official  standard 
was  10  per  cent. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  a  varia- 
tion from  the  official  standards  should  be  per- 
mitted. As  for  example,  when  formulas  had 
been  improved  so  as  to  furnish  a  really  better 
article  than  the  U.  S.  P.  or  N.  F.  formula.  If 
no  variation  is  permitted,  then  such  an  im- 
proved product  can  not  be  marketed.  Such 
products  should  be  permitted  to  be  sold,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  sold  under  an  official 
title,  or  provided  the  title  is  so  qualified  by 
accompanying  statements  as  to  show  clearly 
that  it  is  not  sold  as  being  of  official  strength 
and  quality. 

He  also  referred  to  the  use  of  crude  drugs 
and  chemicals  employed  in  manufacturing 
which  could  not  be  sold  under  any  name 
without  incurring  the  penalty  for  misbrand- 
ing, in  case  the  clause  was  enacted  as  printed 
in  the  bill.  For  this  reason  he  believed  that 
Section  7  of  the  present  act  which  reads, 
"Provided  that  no  drug  defined  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  under  this  provi- 
sion if  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  or 
purity  be  plainly  stated  upon  the  bottle,  box 
or  other  container  thereof,  although  the 
standard  may  differ  from  that  determined  by 
the  tests  laid  down  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia or  National  Formulary,"  should  be  re- 
tained, and  supplemented  by  an  additional 
provision  reading  as  follows :  "Provided  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  prohibit  the 
sale  of  drugs  or  chemicals  in  their  crude 
form  when  labelled  "for  technical  purposes," 
"not  for  medicinal  use.' 

By  making  this  latter  addition,  the  public 
would  be  safeguarded  against  drugs  of  im- 
proper strength  and  purity,  while  the  use  of 
sucli  articles  for  manufacturing  purposes 
would  not  be  interfered  with. 

Referring  to  the  clause  which  reads, 
"Third,  if  it  contains  any  methyl  alcohol  or 
wood  alcohol,"  he  stated  that  the  Associa- 
tions were  opposed  to  the  use  of  wood  alco- 
hol in  any  medicinal  preparation,  whether  for 
internal  or  external  use,  but  felt  that  the 
provision  as  it  now  stood  might  operate  to 
prevent  its  use  in  the  arts  for  purely  technical 
purposes,  and  suggested  that  the  provision  be 
suplemented  by  adding,  "but  this  shall  no*^ 
prevent  the  sale  of  Tiicthyl  or  wood  alcohol 
for  use  in  the  arts  when  sold  under  the  name 
wood  naptha  poison." 
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Concerning  that  portion  of  Section  7  which 
reads : 

"That  no  cosmetic,  hair  preparation  or  hair 
dye  or  preparation  containing  any  poison  or 
deleterious  ingredient,"  he  argued  that  the 
language  was  too  general  and  too  indefinite, 
and  that  the  particular  substances  or  classes 
of  substances  should  be  specifically  stated, 
since  what  might  be  considered  injurious  or 
deleterious  by  one  person  might  not  be  so 
considered  by  reasonable  persons  generally. 
Almost  any  substance  may  be  injurious  or 
deleterious  under  certain  circums'tances  and, 
consequently,  there  is  room  for  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  By  enumerating  a  list  of 
substances  which  could  not  be  employed  with- 
out naming  them  on  the  label,  such  opportuni- 
ties for  dispute  would  be  avoided. 

He  did  not  agree  with  those  who  contended 
that  the  sale  of  habit-forming  drugs  should 
be  left  exclusively  to  State  regulation,  since 
the  States  are  powerless  to  regulate  those 
transported  in  interstate  commerce.  As  long 
as  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  in  Michi- 
gan to  ship  cocaine  into  Ohio,  the  latter  State 
would  be  unable  to  control  the  traffic. 

He  also  objected  to  the  clause  of  the  bill 
which  related  to  the  sale  of  drugs  "direct  to 
the  consumer  or  laity  which  contains  any 
habit-forming  or  deleterious  ingredients,"  as 
also  being  too  general  and  indefinite,  and  be- 
lieved that  this  should  be  substituted  by  nam- 
ing the  substances  which  are  to  be  considered 
as  habit-forming  or  deleterious. 

He  also  argued  that  packages  in  interstate 
commerce  should  be  marked  to  show  that 
their  contents  had  been  prepared  by  properly 
qualified  persons,  or  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  registered  pharmacist.  His  argu- 
ment also  covered  the  sale  of  proprietaries 
containing  narcotic  and  habit-forming  drugs, 
and  he  contended  that  the  presence  of  opium 
or  its  alkaloids  in  very  small  proportions,  as 
in  paregoric  or  brown  mixture  should  not 
operate  to  bring  such  preparation  within  the 
limits  of  the  law. 

He  said  that  the  drug  trade  as  a  whole 
was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  strongest  meas- 
ures for  the  control  of  the  entry  into  inter- 
state commerce  of  habit-forming  drugs,  but 
that  the  regulations  should  not  be  burdened 
with  unnecessary  details,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  subject  could  be  better 
dealt  with  in  a  separate  legislative  measure 
than  as  a  part  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 


In  conclusion,  he  submitted  on  behalf  of 
the  conference  committee  certain  propositions 
to  amend  Sections  6,  7  and  8  of  the  Richard- 
son Bill  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows : 

"Section  6.  That  the  term  'drug'  as  used 
in  this  Act  shall  include  all  medicines  and 
preparations  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  for  in- 
ternal or  external  use,  and  any  substance  or 
mixture  of  substances,  or  device,  intended  to 
be  used  for  the  cure,  mitigation,  or  preven- 
tion of  disease  of  either  man  or  other  ani- 
mals; also  soda  and  potash  lye;  also  cosmet- 
ics, hair  preparations  and  dyes,  and  toilet 
preparations ;  abortifacients,  remedies  for 
drug  addiction,  alcoholism,  debility,  obesity, 
and  antilean ;  also  tobacco,  snuffs,  tobacco 
substitutes,  and  all  tobacco  products.  The 
term  'food'  as  used  herein  shall  include  all 
articles  used  as  food,  drink,  confectionery,  or 
condiment  by  man  or  other  animals,  w-hethcr 
simple,  mixed,  or  compound." 

"Section  7.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulter- 
ated— 

"In  the  case  of  drugs — 

"First.  If,  when  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by 
a  name  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary,  it  dif- 
fers from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  or 
purity,  as  determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in 
the  United  States  Parmacopoeia  or  National 
Formulary,  official  at  the  time  of  investiga- 
tion :  Provided  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prohibit  the  sale  of  drugs  and 
chemicals,  in  their  crude  form,  when  labelled 
both  "For  Technical  Purposes,"  "Not  for 
Medicinal  Use." 

"Second.  If  its  strength  or  purity  fall  be- 
low the  professed  standard  of  quality,  under 
which   it   is   sold." 

"Third.  If  it  contain  any  methyl  alcohol  or 
wood  alcohol,  but  this  shall  not  prevent  the 
sale  of  methyl  or  wood  alcohol  for  use  in  the 
arts,  w^hen  sold  under  the  name  'wood  nap- 
tha'  'Poison.' 

"Fourth.  If  tobacco,  snuff,  or  tobacco  pro- 
ducts contain  any  added  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious ingredient  which  may  render  such  ar- 
ticle injurious  to  health  :  or  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  or  packed  with  these  products 
so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect 
their  quality  or  strength;  or  if,  any  substance 
has  been  substituted  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
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the  articles;  or  if  they  be  mixed,  colored, 
powdered,  coated,  or  stained  in  any  way 
whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed ; 
or  if  they  consist  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  animal  or  vege- 
table matter." 

"Section  8.  That  the  term  "misbrandcd"  as 
iised  herein  shall  apply  to  all  drugs  or  arti- 
cles of  food  or  articles  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  food  or  drugs,  the  package  or 
label  of  which  shall  bear  any  statement,  de- 
sign ,or  device,  regarding  such  article,  or  the 
ingredients  or  substances  contained  therein, 
which  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  par- 
ticular;  or  if  it  be  a  drug,  (excepting  brandy, 
gin,  v.'hisky,  or  wine)  when  offered  for  sale, 
barter  or  exchange  from  any  state,  territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  into  any  other 
state,  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  contains  any  of  the  following  ingredi- 
ents, towit :  acetanilid,  antipyrin,  acetpheneti- 
din,  anesthesin,  alcohol,  aspirin,  alpha  and  beta 
eucain,  arsenic,  carbolic  acid,  chloroform, 
chloral,  cocain,  croton  oil,  cannabis,  heroin, 
holocain,  lead  salts,  morphin,  mercury  salts, 
except  calomel,  novocain,  opium,  orthoform, 
phenacetin,  theobromin,  trional,  sulphonal, 
stovain,  strychnine,  veronal,  cotton  root, 
ergot,  pennyroyal,  rue,  savin,  tansy,  or  any 
compound  or  preparation  or  derivatives  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  unless  it  is  marked  to 
show  that  it  has  been  manufactured  or  com- 
pounded by  or  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  a  pharmacist  legally  registered  or  licensed 
as  such  in  the  State,  Territory  or  District 
where  manufactured  or  compounded,  or  when 
offered  for  sale  directly  to  the  consumer,  un- 
less it  is  marked  to  show,  that  it  is  being  sold 
by  or  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  physi- 
cian or  pharmacist  legally  registered  as  such 
in  the  State,  Territory  or  District,  where  it 
is  offered  for  sale;  or  if  the  label  or  labels  or 
any  advertisement,  poster,  circular,  cata- 
logue, price  list,  or  other  means  of  publicity, 
contain  any  false  or  misleading  claims  or  rep- 
resentations, relative  to  disease  or  symptoms 
of  disease;  or  if  any  false  statement  of  any 
fact  concerning  its  curative  or  remedial  prop- 
erty be  made  or  promulgated  in  any  manner; 
or  if,  (except  in  the  case  of  bona  fide  pre- 
scriptions of  licensed  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine or  dental  surgery  and  veterinary  sur- 
geons, in  the  course  of  their  personal  prac- 
tice) the'  package  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on 
the  label  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any 
of  the  following  ingredients,  towit,  acetanilid, 
antipyrin,  acetplienetidin,  anesthesin,  alcohol, 
aspirin,  alpha  and  beta  eucain,  arsenic,  car- 
bolic acid,  chloroform,  chloral,  cocaine,  cro- 
ton oil,  cannabis,  heroin,  holocain,  lead  salts, 
morphin,  mercury  salts  except  calomel,  novo- 
cain, opium,  orthoform,  phenacetin,  trional 
stovain,  strychnine,  sulphonal,  veronal,  cotton 
root,  ergot,  pennyroyal,  rue,  savin,  tansy,  or 
any  compound  or  preparation  or  derivative 
of  any  of  the  foregoing;  and  to  any  food  or 
drug  product  which  is  falsely  branded  as  to 
the  State,  Territory,  or  country  in  which  it 
is  manufactured  or  produced. 


THE  MAII.-ORDER  DOCTOR. 

L.  E.  SAYRE, 

Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Kansas. 

The  writer  is  constantly  receiving  letters 
which  bring  to  his  notice  the  various  prob- 
lems, connected  with  the  practice  of  legiti- 
mate pharmacy  by  pharmacists  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  legitimate  prac- 
tice of  medicine  by  physicians.  Not  least 
among  these  problems  is  how  to  deal  with 
what  seems  to  be  a  purely  business  enterprise, 
showing  itself  in  a  certain  form  of  practice  of 
medicine  that  may  perhaps  be  best  designated 
ar  "mail-order  practice."  Circulars  and  cir- 
cular letters,  typewritten,  written  in  script 
and  in  all  possible  attractive  forms  of  com- 
munication, serve  the  public,  through  the 
mails,  with  all  kinds  of  medical  literature, 
and  through  this  medium,  large  amounts  of 
medicines,  sometimes  of  a  poisonous  charac- 
ter, reach  the  homes  of  numerous  families. 
These  letters  adroitly  call  the  attention  of  the- 
"Dear  Madam"  or  the  "Dear  Mr.  So  and 
So"  or  even  the  "Dear  Doctor"  to  phenomenal 
"discoveries"  in  therapeutics.  One  of  these 
personal  letters  is  now  before  me.  From  it  I 
quote : 

"My  Dear  Patient : 

"Your  statement  of  conditions  is  to  hand. 
An  earnest  examination  of  it  convinces  me 
that  both  of  us  have  reason  for  satisfaction. 
Yours  has  been  a  very  stubborn  case.  You 
have  suffered  this  way  for  a  long  time.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  such  suffering  as  you 
have  undergone  can  be  banished  in  a  few 
days.  Your  general  health  is  now,  no  doubt, 
vastly  improved.  A  few  minor  points  aside, 
you  are  in  every  way  better  today  than  you 
were  a  month  ago.  You  have  suffered  so 
much  and  so  long  that  you  can  scarcely  realize 
your  improvement.  It  is  often  so  with  sick 
people.  I  have  treated  many  in  my  time.  I 
have  watched  your  case  since  commencement. 
I  speak,  therefore,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  etc.,  etc." 

The  patient  to  whom  this  affectionate  epis- 
tle was  addressed  was  found  one  afternoon 
unconscious  under  the  influence  of  a  very 
powerful  narcotic  which  led  to  a  request  for 
an  investigation  of  the  medicine  he  had  been 
taking.  The  same  had  been  sent  by  one  of 
these  mail-order  physicians.     The  results  of 
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this  investigation  will  be  handed  to  the  vic- 
tim and  to  his  friends. 

Anotlier  one  of  these  typical  epistles  I  have 
before  mc. 


"Mr. 


We   are   sending  you   a 


sample  package  of  the  remarkable  discovery 
for —. 

We  say  that  it  is  a  wonderful  remedy  for 
the   simple   reason   that  it   actually  does   the 

work,  gives  instant  relief  and  cures  . 

Something  that  you  have  undoubtedly  hunted 
for  in  vain  ever  since  you  became  afflicted. 

The  trial  treatment  we  are  sending  you  is 
going  to  prove  it.  It  is  going  to  prove  it  in 
your  particular  case,  if  you  follow  the  direc- 
tions for  its  use 

We  consider  youi  search  for  a  cure  is  now 
finally  at  an  end. 

No  longer  will  it  be  necessary  for  you  to 
leave  home  and  friends  behind  and  fly  away 
to  some  other  climate,  to  the  mountains  or 
seashore,  undergoing  heavy  expense  and 
waste  of  precious  time  from  your  work. 

Just  keep  right  on  with  your  daily  work  and 
pleasure  as  usual. 

By  using  this  exceptional  remedy  you  save 
money,  spent  in  useless  treatments  of  various 
kinds.     You  save  time  besides,  etc.,  etc." 

The  above  is  another  example  of  a  personal 
communication,  by  mail,  sent  us  by  a  patient, 
of  a  "mail-order  physician." 

In  a  circular  which  has  been  sent  out  to  the 
pharmacists  of  Kansas,  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Drug  Reform  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  bring  before  the  profession  of 
pharmacy  some  of  the  evils  close  at  hand 
which  relate  to  the  loop-holes  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  drug  end  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Law.  These  loop-holes  are  connected  with 
the  dispensing  doctor,  itinerant  vendor  and 
now  we  have  a  far  more  subtle  problem,  the 
control  of  the  so-called  mail-order  doctor, 
who  can  dispense,  apparently,  all  kinds  of 
remedial  agents,  including  narcotic  poisons, 
and  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Law.  This 
problem,  relating  to  the  irregular  practice  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy  and  bringing  them 
into  proper  control  for  the  welfare  of  the 
public,  is  a  huge  problem  and  what  is  needed 
first  on  the  part  of  the  pharmacists,  who 
should  take  an  interest  in  it,  is  an  awakening 
so  that  the  exact  conditions,  which  are  now 
existing,  can  be  plainly  seen  and  felt.  Some 
of  the  correspondents  who  have  addressed 
the  writer  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Drug  Reform  concerning  this  agitation,  do 
not  seem  to  feel  as  keenly  as  others  the  grav- 


ity of  the  situation.  They  wish  to  minimize 
its  seriousness  and  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  an  agitation,  in  this  direction  indicated, 
borders  on  fanaticism.  But  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  considered  it  soberly,  believe 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  pharmacists  in 
the  country  has  written : 

"I  feel  sure  that  you  are  making  no  mis- 
take in  this  agitation,  bearing  upon  drug  re- 
form, and  I  am  sure  that,  as  regarding  all 
essentials  in  the  matters  you  are  bringing  out, 
we  shall  find  that  we  view  the  subject  alike." 

The  question  might  be  asked,  "What  can 
be  accomplished  by  such  an  agitation  without 
a  well-thought-out  plan  for  future  action?" 
1  have  replied  to  such  questions  as  these: 
Because  one  has  not  a  clearly,  well-thought- 
out  plan  from  beginning  to  end  is  no  reason 
why  a  start  should  not  be  made,  if  this  is 
made  in  the  right  direction.  One  step  at  a 
time  is  all  that  one  can  expect  to  make.  After 
the  first  step  is  made,  the  right  second  step 
and  third,  and  so  on,  to  the  end  may  appear 
more  and  more  plain  as  one  advances.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  found  that  our  present  law 
can  reach  and  properly  control  such  practice. 
If  not,  a  statutory  law  covering  the  case  is 
possible — it  is  worthy  to  strive  for. 

<> 

THE   AMERICAN    DRUGGISTS' 
FIRE  INS.  CO. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  American  Druggists' 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  on 
April  26th  and  27th,  Messrs.  Avery,  Beal, 
Kauffman,  Heinritz,  Rothwell,  Zwick  and 
Freericks,  being  present. 

The  Executive  Board  devoted  much  of  its 
time  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  given 
at  the  stockholders'  and  directors'  meetings 
in  January.  During  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  it  was  shown  that  the  company  had 
written  insurance  amounting  to  $2,500,730.21, 
which  after  allowing  a  25  per  cent,  reduction, 
was  at  a  premium  charge  of  $27,034.79.  The 
total  business  in  force  on  the  first  day  of 
April  amounted  to  $8,501,169.90,  at  a  pre- 
mium of  $88,627.83.  The  increase  in  busi- 
ness for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
over  the  first  three  months  of  last  year 
amounted  to  $569,996.88  at  a  premium  in- 
crease of  $5,070.46.  The  re-insurance  re- 
serve of  the  company  during  that  time  was 
increased   by   $2,055.60. 

During  the  first  quarter  the  company  saved 
its  policyholders  the  sum  of  $9,011.59,  which 
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said  amount  was  retained  by  its  policyholders. 
The  net  losses  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  amounted  to  $21,279.18. 

The  Executive  Board  authorized  an  addi- 
tional investment  in  securities  to  cover  the 
increase  in  re-insurance  reserve. 

The  continued  splendid  growth  of  the 
company's  business  was  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion. Arrangements  were  made  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  those  states  from  which  a 
larger  volume  of  business  should  be  expected. 
The  great  fire  waste  and  loss  throughout  the 
country  during  the  winter  season  fully  sus- 
tains the  frequently  announced  position  of 
the  Executive  Board,  that  the  druggists  of  the 
country  should  be  careful  in  carrying  their 
insurance  in  companies  having  sufficient  capi- 
tal and  assets  and  that  are  thus  provided  for 
every  emergency,  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
requested  that  the  drug  trade  of  the  country 
always  have  in  mind  that  the  American  Drug- 
gists' Fire  Insurance  Company  is  the  only 
Capital  Stock  Druggists'  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  existence. 


(Emtimumrattnna  anb 


All  communications  must  be  signed  by  theii 
Authors 


TO    THE    MEMBERS    OF    THE 
COMMITTEE  ON   DRUG  RE- 
FORM   AND    OTHERS    WHO 
ARE    INTERESTED    IN    THE 
COMMITTEE'S  WORK. 
The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  wishes  to 
ask  its  members  and  all  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Committee  to  write 
the  Chairman  of  the  above  Committee  and 
reply  to  questions  which   are   herewith   sub- 
mitted.    The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has 
circularized   the    State    of   Kansas    and   will 
make  a   report  of   his   findings   at  the   State 
Association    meeting.     He    begs    others    who 
are  interested  to  do  the  same  for  their  par- 
ticular State,  so  that  at  the  coming  meeting 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  statistics  may  be  furnished 
of  interest  and  value. 

1.  Do  physicians  of  your  acquaintance  dis- 
pense their  own  medicines? 

2.  Do  they  buy   full   standard  preparations 
and  drugs,  or  mainly  proprietary  remedies  ? 


.3.  Are  their  goods  inspected  as  in  drug 
stores? 

Note  :  That  the  public  is  served  unwit- 
tingly by  two  standards  is  apparent  to  every 
one  when  the  law  fails  to  provide  for  an  in- 
spection of  the  physician's  drug  stock.  It  is 
true  that  physicians  may  invite  such  inspec- 
tion, but  it  is  our  desire  to  know  how  many 
physicians  voluntarily  give  such  an  invitation. 

4.  From  what  houses  do  they  buy? 

5.  What  sized  stocks  do  they  carry? 

6.  To  what  extent  are  doctors  selling  drugs 
and  medicines  on  a  call  not  actually  pre- 
scribed by  them? 

7.  Would  your  doctors  prefer  to  dispense 
or  prescribe? 

^.  What  steps  would  you  advise  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  aforesaid  conditions? 

9.  Are  your  doctors  in  favor  or  opposed  to 
the  standardization  law  ? 

10.  How  are  the  physicians  and  druggists 
observing  the  spirit  of  the  anti-narcotic  law? 
Is  the  complaint  of  the  former  abusing  their 
rights,  and  of  the  latter,  who  are  legally  re- 
stricted, dispensing  morphine,  cocaine  and 
narcotics  to  habitues,  true? 

11.  To  what  extent  are  drugs  and  medicines 
sold  in  your  town  by  mail  order  houses  and 
through  clubs  offering  premiums? 

12.  Do  other  stores  ever  carry  medicinal 
preparations  of  any  kind?     If  so,  what  kind? 

L.  E.  Sayre, 
Librarian    of    Kansas    Pharm.    Association; 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Drug  Reform 
of  the  American  Pharmacy  Association. 

<> 

BULLETIN   No.    1    OF   THE   SEC- 
TION ON  HISTORICAL 
PHARMACY. 

Our  great  A.  Ph.  A.  has  now  reached  an 
age  of  three  score,  and  its  youngest  offspring, 
the  Historical  Section,  should  do  its  full  share 
to  present  the  mother  with  valuable  contribu- 
tions at  the  Denver  meeting.  The  members 
•  are  asked  to  submit  papers,  letters,  photos, 
books,  etc.,  on  historical  subjects.  Especially 
the  Western  members  are  earnestly  requested 
to  present  papers  on  the  development  of 
pharmacy  in  the  Western  United  States,  in 
order  to  make  such  history  available  to  fu- 
ture generations. 

Let  the  Western  pioneers  of  pharmacy  be- 
come active  and  present  a  record  of  this  his- 
tory at  Denver ! 

Let  the  "forty-niners"  tell  us  of  the  early 
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history  of  pharmacy  in  California,  and  bring 
these  golden  nuggets  to  the  Convention ! 

Let  us  all  work  so  as  to  make  the  Denver 
meeting  one  that  will  long  be  remembered  in 
the  history  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. ! 
Sincerely  yours, 
Otto  Raubenheimer,  Chairman. 
Edward  Kremers,  Historian. 
Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Secretary. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  15,  1912. 

<> 

SECTION  ON  PRACTICAL  PHAR- 
MACY AND  DISPENSING. 

Bulletin   No.   3. 

As  the  time  for  our  Denver  meeting  ap- 
proaches, the  Committee  on  Practical  Phar- 
macy and  Dispensing  is  exceedingly  anxious 
to  secure  as  many  contributions  as  possible 
for  this  occasion  in  order  that  we  may  have 
a  wide  variety  of  topics  to  discuss  and  digest. 
Heretofore  we  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
arranging  very  interesting  programs  for  our 
meetings,  but  this  year  the  Committee  is  aim- 
ing to  excel  all  previous  performances — if 
that  is  possible.  If  each  member  should  as- 
sume but  a  small  portion  of  his  responsibility, 
.this  would  be  very  easy  of  accomplishment. 
We  hope  to  make  an  impression  on  our  West- 
ern friends  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

All  members,  whether  new  or  old,  are  eligi- 
ble as  contributors,  and  it  is  hoped  that  we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  original 
•papers  from  many  original  sources  for  this 
meeting.     Fraternally  yours, 

P.  Henry  Utech,  Chairman. 

J.  Leon  Lascoff,  Secretary. 

<> 

SOLUTION  OF  MAGNESIUM 
CITRATE. 

If  the  camel's  back  will  stand  one  more 
straw,  may  I  add  my  formula  and  process  for 
Solution  of  Magnesium  Citrate  to  those  given 
in  the  A.  Ph.  A.  for  May.  I  have  been  using 
it  for  twenty-five  years  and  it  possesses  the 
charm  of  being  quickly  and  easily  prepared, 
requires  no  heating  of  bottles  to  sterilize 
them,  and  the  preparation  if  properly  stop- 
pered seems  to  keep  indefinitely.  I  prepare  it 
for  the  trade  in  lots  of  J4  dozen  to  >^  gross 
;at  a  time,  and  have  never  had  a  complaint  of 


its  spoiling  either  from  precipitation  or  from 
fungus  growth.  The  longest  test  I  have  given 
it,  was  from  last  August  to  February.  A 
dozen  was  shipped  the  first  part  of  August  to 
a  customer  who  ordered  it  in  patent-stoppered 
bottles  and  by  mistake  the  cork-stoppered 
were  shipped.  He  was  requested  to  send 
these  back,  but  in  the  meantime  he  had  sold 
four  of  these,  returning  only  eight.  Part  of 
these  were  subsequently  sent  out  on  orders, 
but  one  bottle  in  some  way  was  left  over  and 
set  around  in  the  laboratory  until  in  February. 
Feeling  the  need  of  a  purgative,  I  took  about 
three-quarters  of  this  bottle  and  found  it  as 
active  as  if  freshly  prepared. 

I  have  frequently  kept  it  two  or  three 
months  at  a  time  in  perfect  condition.  My 
formula  for  one  dozen  is : 

Citric  Acid 10  oz.  (Troy)  96  grains 

Magnesium  Carb.     5oz.  (Troy) 

Sugar  24  oz.  (Troy) 

Oil  of  Lemon. . .  24  drops 

The  Citric  Acid,  BoiHng  Distilled  Water, 
q.  s.,  and  Magnesium  Carbonate  are  put  in  a 
mortar  and  rubbed  well  together,  and  2000  cc. 
hot  water  gradually  added  with  constant 
trituration.  As  soon  as  the  acid  and  magne- 
sium carbonate  are  dissolved  and  the  solution 
is  clear,  it  is  filtered  through  a  wetted  filter 
into  the  sugar,  to  which  the  oil  of  lemon  has 
been  previously  added  and  the  whole  stirred 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  The  liquid  is 
then  made  up  to  3000  cc.  with  distilled  water 
and  250  cc.  of  this  solution  put  in  each  bottle. 
The  bottles  are  then  filled  to  the  shoulder  with 
distilled  water,  38  grains  of  potassium  bicar- 
bonate in  crystals  added  to  each  bottle  which 
is  well  stoppered  and  laid  on  its  side  in  a  cool 
place.  I  always  use  Jennings'  magnesium 
carbonate  in  2  oz.  blocks  and  the  potassium 
bicarbonate  in  crystals. 

It  makes  a  nicer  looking  preparation  if  the 
sugar  and  oil  are  dissolved  before  filtering, 
but  it  does  not  filter  so  rapidly. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  mixed  my 
weights  and  measures.  This  was  done  for 
convenience. 

Each  bottle  contains : 

Citric  Acid 408  grains 

Magnesium  Carb 200  grains 

Sugar  2  ounces,  Troy 

Oil  of  Lemon 2  gtts. 

Potassium   Bicarb 38  grs. 

Di?t.  Water   q.  s. 

J.  O.  BiRGE,  Ph.  G. 
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COUNCIL  LETTER  No.  19. 

Philadelphia,  April  30,  1912. 
Moiibcrs  of  the  Council: 

Motions  No.  35  (Application  for  Forma- 
tion of  Saint  Louis  Branch,  A.  Ph.  A.)  and 
Xo.  36  {Approval  of  Report  of  Committee  on 
Publication)  have  each  received  a  majority 
of  affirmative  votes. 

While  voting  in  favor  of  Motion  No.  36, 
Otto  Raubenheimer  objects  to  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  on  Publication  to  furnish  re- 
prints of  articles  in  the  Journal  to  authors 
at  cost,  urging  that  they  be  furnished  gratis, 
upon  request.  Mr.  Raubcnheimer's  objection 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication by  whom  it  is  now  being  considered. 

In  connection  with  vote  on  Motion  No.  36, 
P.  Henry  Utech  writes  : 

"In  approving  Motion  No.  36,  allow  me  to 
suggest  that  I  heartily  endorse  the  clause 
which  urges  immediate  publication  of  the 
"Year  Book."  This  book  will  in  a  way  re- 
place our  former  annual  volume  and  will  be 
eagerly  looked  for  by  a  large  number  of  our 
members  who  perhaps  have  not  as  yet  become 
aware  of  the  new  form  of  our  Proceedings. 
Sliould  this  "Year  Book"  be  published  simul- 
taneously with  the  new  National  Formulary, 
I  fear  the  delay  will  cause  considerable  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment.  Much  time  and  a 
large  amount  of  painstaking  work  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  our  revised  Formu- 
lary will  be  in  readiness  for  publication,  and 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  proceed  slowly  and 
cautiously  with  the  work  to  the  end  that  we 
may  have  a  more  perfect  product  to  offer  our 
fellow-workers." 

Edward  Kremers  votes  in  favor  of  Motion 
No.   36,   and   writes   that : 

"I  desire  to  move  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Council  reconsider,  at  the  Denver  Meeting, 
the  question  of  publishing  the  Report  on  the 
Progress  of  Pharmacy  as  a  separate  volume, 
and  to  add  the  money  thus  saved  to  the  Jour- 
nal, which  could  just  as  well  publish  the  ab- 
stracts and  do  this  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
The  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy 
could  be  added  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Journal. 

Is  this  motion  seconded? 

It  should  be  stated  that  at  the  Boston 
(1911)  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  August 
17,  the  subject  of  journalizing  the  Report  on 
the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  was  very  carefully 


considered,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  the  Report  should  be  issued  separately 
as  a  yearly  volume;  and  this  was  decided 
upon,  and  the  by-laws  so  amended. 

Motion  No.  37  (Appropriation  of  $50  for 
binding,  etc.,  of  Proceedings).  Moved  by  J> 
A.  Koch,  seconded  by  J.  H.  Beal,  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50  be  made  to  cover  expenses 
of  binding  and  shipment  of  Proceedings  in 
stock. 

The  appropriation  is  approved  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Motion  A'o.  38  (Election  of  Members).  You 
are  requested  to  vote  on  the  following  appli- 
cations for  membership  : 

No.  195.  Lester  Raymond  Tyson,  Mo.  Pac. 
Hospital,  1600  California  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
rec.  by  H.  M.  Whelpley  and  J.  W.  Mackelden. 

No.  196.  Josiah  Feller  Wagner,  Garden 
City,  S.  Dakota,  rcc.  by  Wm.  B,  Day  and  J. 
W.  England. 

No.  197.  William  Sydnor  Bragg,  Jr.,  Troy, 
Mo.,  rec.  by  W.  A.  Hickey  and  H.  M.  Whelp- 
ley. 

No.  198.  F.  D.  Garnett  Walker,  331  20th 
St.,  Rock  Island,  111.,  rec.  by  Charles  Moline 
and  George  W.  Sohrbeck. 

No.  199.  George  William  Evans,  Ander- 
son, S.  C,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and  J.  W. 
England. 

No.  200.  Solomon  A.  Eckstein,  112  Wis- 
consin St.,  IMilwaukee,  Wis.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B. 
Day  and  J.  W.  England. 

No.  201.  Paul  W.  Smith,  4836  Delmar 
Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  rec.  by  Wm.  K.  Ilhardt 
and  H.  M.  Whelpley. 

No.  202.  Albert  Guy,  4836  Delmar  Blvd.. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  rec.  by  Wm.  K.  Ilhardt  and 
H.  M.  Whelpley. 

No.  203.  Herman  J.  Holthoefer,  5030 
Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  rec.  by  J.  H.  Wells 
and  W.  B.  Day. 

No.  204.  Myron  Nile  Ford,  235  N.  Main 
St.,  Delphos,  Ohio,  rec.  by  J.  H.  Beal  and  W. 

A.  Pearson. 

No.  205.  Milton  Theis  Esterly,  Sergt  1st 
CI.  Hosp.  Corps.  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Mason,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  rec.  by  C.  L.  Brown  and  Wm. 

B.  Day. 

No.  206.  John  Henry  Closson,  1209  7th 
Ave.,  West,  Seattle,  Wash.,  rec.  by  Chas.  W. 
Johnson  and  A.  H.  Dewey. 

No.  207.  Schuyler  Van  Rennsselaer  Gross, 
315  West  Geyser  St.,  Livingston,  Montana, 
rec.  by  W.  B.  Day  and  E.  N.  Gathercoal. 

No.  208.  Clifford  Henry  Perry,  Sergeant. 
Hospital  Corps,  Fort  .Andrews.  Mass.,  rec.  by 
Glen  D.  Gorton  and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  209.  Herbert  C.  Hamilton,  care  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  rec.  by  E.  M. 
Houghton  and  Harry  B.  Mason. 

No.  210.  George  Washington  Francis 
Boyd.  121  2d  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
rec.  by  George  Washington  Boyd  and  Lewis 
Flemer. 
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No.  211.  Oliver  Atkins  Farwcll,  449  Mc- 
Clellan  Ave,  Detroit,  ]\lich.,  rec.  by  J.  H. 
Beal  and  Harry  B.   Mason. 

No.  212.  Joseph  Mark  Taber,  care  Elko 
County  Hospital,  IClko,  Nevada,  rec.  by  W.  B. 
Day  and  J.  W.  England. 

No.  213.  George  L.  Parsons,  Milton,  la., 
rec.  by  George  A.  Kiedaisch  and  Willis  J. 
Teeters. 

No.  214.  Bolivar  Jurador,  Panama  City, 
Panama,  rec.  by  Albert  Schneider  and  H.  M. 
Whelpley. 

The  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  of  the  Association  is  act- 
ively engaged  in  its  task.     Simplicity  and  in- 
creased efficiency  in  the  management  of    the 
Association  is   desired,   and   the   members  of 
the  Council  are  requested  to  send  suggestions 
for  amendments  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, J.  \V.  England,  as  soon  as  possible. 
J.  W.  England, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 
<> 
COUNCIL  LETTER  No.  20. 

Philadelphia,  May  21,  1912. 
Members  of  the  Council: 

Motions  No.  37  ( Appropriation  of  $50  for 
binding,  etc.,  of  Proceedings),  and  No.  38 
{Election  of  Applicants  for  Membership  from 
Nos.  195  to  214,  inclusive)  have  each  received 
a  majority  of  affirmative  votes. 

The  following  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Charles  H.  La  Wall,  Secretary  of 
the  Scientific  Section : 

"As  I  will  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  at  Denver 
this  year,  I  would  like  the  Council  to  appoint 
a  temporary  secretary  in  accordance  with  the 
by-laws  adopted  by  the  Scientific  Section  at 
the  Boston  meeting  which  read :  "In  case 
the  Secretary  is  unable  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  he  shall  notify  the  Council  to  that 
effect  and  the  Council  shall  then  appoirrt  a 
temporary  secretary." 

Motion  No.  39  {Temporary  Secretary  of 
Scientific  Section).  Moved  by  G.  M.  Berin- 
ger,  seconded  by  J.  W.  England,  that  the 
Council  appoint  Freeman  P.  Stroup,  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  Temporary  Secretary  of  the  Sci- 
entific Section,  to  take  the  place  of  Charles 
H.  LaWall,  Secretary. 

The  General  Secretary  announces  that  the 
Record  Book  used  for  the  registration  of 
members  in  attendance  at  the  annual  conven- 
tions was  completely  filled  at  Boston.  The 
book  constitutes  a  part  of  the  permanent  rec- 
ords of  the  Association,  and  has  to  be  speci- 
ally printed  and  bound. 


.Motion  .\o.  40  {New  Record  Book). 
Moved  by  J.  II.  P.cal,  seconded  by  J.  W. 
England,  that  the  General  Secretary  be  au- 
thorized to  have  a  new  record  book  prepared 
in  time  for  the  Denver  Convention,  and  that 
there  be  appropriated  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$25  for  this  purpose. 

This  motion  has  been  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Motion  No.  41  {Journalizing  the  Report 
on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy).  Moved  by 
Edward  Kremers,  seconded  by  A.  H.  Clark, 
that  the  Council  reconsider  at  the  Denver 
Meeting,  the  question  of  publishing  the  Re- 
port on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  as  a  sepa- 
rate volume,  and  to  add  the  money  thus  saved 
to  the  Journal,  which  could  just  as  well  pub- 
lish the  abstracts  and  do  this  at  a  much  earlier 
date.  The  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of 
Pharmacy  could  be  added  to  the  Editorial 
Staff  of  the  Journal. 

The  following  Tentative  Program  for  the 
Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association, 
at  Denver,  August  19-24,  1912,  is  submitted 
by  the  General  Secretary,  Secretary  of  the 
Council  and  Local  Secretary. 

tentative  program  for  the  sixtieth  annual 
meeting  of  the  american  pharmaceu- 
tical association. 
Denver,  Col.,  August  19-24,  1942. 
{Headquarters,  Broivn   Palace  Hotel) 
Monday,  August  19 — 
9  :00  A.  AL     Meeting  of  the  Council. 
10:30A.  AL     Meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 
3  :00  P.  M.     First  General  Session. 
(The  Nominating  Committee  will  meet  im- 
mediately after  the  adjournment  of  the  First 
General  Session.) 
9  :00  P.  M.     President's  Reception. 
Tuesday,  August  20 — 
9  :00  A.  M.     Meeting  of  the  Council. 
10  :00  A.  M.     Second  General  Session. 
3  :00  P.  M.     Section  on  Commercial  Interests. 

8  :00  P.  M.     Section    on    Commercial    Inter- 

ests (second  Session). 

8:00  P.M.     Aleeting   of   the   Conference    of 

Pharmaceutical  Faculties. 
Wednesday,  August  21 — 

9:00  A.  M.     Meeting  of  the  Council. 
10  :00  A.  M.     Section  on  Education  and  Leg- 
islation. 

3  :00  P.  M.     Section   on    Practical   Pharmacy" 
and  Dispensing. 

3  :00  P.  M.  Section  on  Education  and  Leg- 
islation  (second  Session). 

6  :30  P.  M.  Separate  Reunions  of  College 
Alumni. 

9  :.30  P.  M.     Smoker. 
Thursday.  August  22 — 

9:00A.  .M.  A[eeting  of  the  Council.  (Or- 
ganization of  the  Council  for 
1912-13.) 
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]0:00A.  M.     Section  on  Scientific  Papers. 

li  :00  P.  M.  Section  on  Scientific  Papers 
(second  session). 

8  :00  P.  M.  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy 
and  Dispensing  (second  Ses- 
sion). 

8 :00  P.  M.    Joint    Session     of     Boards    of 
Pharmacy  and  Section  on  Edu- 
cation and  Legislation. 
Friday,   August   23 — 

8  :00  A.  M.  Mountain  Excursion  to  Glacier 
Lake ;  visiting  en  route  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  and  Boul- 
der. Chautaqua  Entertainment 
by  the  citizens  of  Boulder.  Re- 
turning to  Denver  at  6  p.  m. 

8  :00  P.  M.     Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy. 
Saturday,   August   24 — 

9  :00  A.  M.     Meeting  of  the  Council. 
10  :00  A.  ..X.     Final  General  Session. 

In  arranging  the  above  program  it  has  been 
sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  the  first 
session  of  each  Section  or  Society  at  a  time 
when  no  other  meeting  is  in  progress.  When 
the  time  allotted  is  not  sufficient  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
Section  or  Society  will  arrange  for  adjourned 
meetings  at  such  times  as  will  not  interfere 
Avith  other  portions  of  the  general  program. 

Comments  on  the  above  program  and  mo- 
tions for  amendment  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Council,  J.  W.  England,  415 
N.  3.3d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  time  for  the 
next  issue  of  the  Journal. 

PROGRAM       OF      SPECIAL     ENTERTAINMENTS     FOR 

LADIES    ATTENDING   THE    SIXTIETH    ANNUAL 

CONVENTION. 

In  addition  to  the  entertainments  of  the 
general  program  printed  above,  the  Local 
Committee  has  arranged  for  the  following 
special  excursions  and  entertainments  for  the 
ladies  in  attendance : 
Tuesday,  August  20 — 
9 :00  A.  M.     Fifty   mile   trolley   ride,    visiting 

the  foothills  about  Denver. 
8  :00  P.  M.     Concert  and  moving  pictures  by 

E.  C.  Fine,  of  Boulder. 
Wednesday,  August  21 — 
9:00  .A.  M.     Seeing  Denver  in  Automobiles. 

2  :00  P.  M.     Matinee  at  Elitch's  Gardens. 

Battle  of  the  Monitor  and  Mer- 

rimac. 

Zoological  Gardens. 

8 :00  P.  M.  Toast  Banquet  tendered  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Denver  State  Phar- 
maceutical Association. 

Thursday.  August  22 — 

9:00  A.M.     Autos. 

3  :00  P.  M.     Card  Party  at  Brown  Palace. 
Saturday,  August  24 — 

Auf    Wiedersehn — Au    Revoir — 
Adios. 

Do  you  approve  above  Tentative  Program? 
This  will  be  regarded  as  Motion  No.  42  (Ap- 
proval of  Tentative  Program  for  1912  An- 
nual Meeting). 

Motion  No.  43  (Election  of  Members).  You 


are  requested  to  vote  on  the  following  appli- 
cations for  membership : 

No.  215.  Isaiah  Benjamin  Miller,  5  and  7 
Main  St.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  rec.  by  H.  M. 
Whelpley  and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  216.  Albert  C.  Crawford,  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Cal.,  rec.  by  J.  W.  England  and  W. 
A.  Pearson. 

No.  217.  Joseph  F.  Shreve,  Jacksonville, 
111.,  rec.  by  H.  C.  Christensen  and  James  P. 
Crowley. 

No.  218.  James  Clothier  Sims,  1716  Mur- 
ray Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  rec.  by  J.  A.  Koch 
and  J.  S.  O'Brien. 

No.  219.  Theodore  Christian  Bode,  803  F 
St.,  Salida,  Col.,  rec.  by  O.  L.  Bresler  and  C. 
M.  Ford. 

No.  220.  Lawrence  Roscoe  Marglous,  3947 
Kennerley  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  rec.  by  H.  M. 
Whelpley  and  J.  W.  Mackelden. 

No.  221.  Edwin  Alexander  Miller,  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  rec.  by  H.  M.  Whelpley  and 
J.  W.  Mackelden. 

No.  222.  Isidore  A.  Forster,  3129  Johnston 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and 
E.  N.  Gathercoal. 

No.  223.  Hcinrich  Vcnnemann,  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  Minn.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and  J.  W. 
England. 

No.  224.  Jacob  Galdstein,  1231  W.  Madi- 
son St.,  Chicago,  III,  rec.  by  A.  H.  Clark  and 
J.   H.  Beal. 

No.  225.  Albert  Otto  Zwick,  M.  D.,  1104 
East  MacMillan  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  rec.  by 
J.  H.  Beal  and  Geo.  B.  Kaufi'man. 

No.  226.  William  George  Gaessler,  Iowa 
State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Ames,  Iowa,  rec.  by  Geo.  B.  Kauffman 
and  Clair  A.  Dye. 

No.  227.  George  Comings  Whitmore,  601 
Harrison  Ave.,  Leadville,  Col.,  rec.  by  Chas. 
M.  Ford  and  F.  W.  Nitardy. 

No.  228.  Gebhard  B.  Wagner,  Butler,  Pa., 
rec.  by  J.  A.  Koch  and  J.  S.  O'Brien. 

No.  229.  Charles  Elmer  Walley,  3886 
Brighton  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  rec.  by  J.  A. 
Koch  and  J.  S.  O'Brien. 

No.  230.  Gustav  Kring,  2735  South  Broad- 
way, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  rec.  by  Wm.  K.  Ilhardt 
and  Wm.  H.  Lament. 

No.  231.  Joseph  Young  Dendy,  Sergeant, 
Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Camp  Jossman, 
Guimaras,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  Samuel  J.  Harris  and 
Frederick  Randolph  Williams. 

No.  233.  Samuel  Cook,  Sergeant  Hospital 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Camp  Jossman,  Gui- 
maras, P.  I.,  rec.  by  Samuel  J.  Harris  and 
Frederick  Randolph  Williams. 

No.  234.  Thomas  Joseph  Szykovvny,  168 
41st  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  rec.  by  J.  A.  Koch 
and  Fred  J.  Blumenschein. 

No.  235.  George  Nelson  Rawleigh,  601  N. 
Gth  St.,  Paducah,  Ky.,  rec.  by  H.  M.  Whelp- 
ley and  W.  P.  Overstreet. 

J.  W.  England, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 
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Persons  having  information  of  the  death 
of  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  are  requested 
to  send  the  same  promptly  to  J.  W.  England, 
415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  age,  activities  in  pharmacy, 
family,  etc.,  of  the  deceased  should  be  as 
complete  as  possible.  When  convenient  a 
cabinet  photograph  should  accompany  data. 
<> 

GUSTAVUS  RAMSPERGER. 

Gustavus  Ramsperger,  the  dean  of  German 
pharmacists  in  this  country,  is  at  rest,  after  a 
life  full  of  years  of  usefulness  and  honor.  He 
met  his  death  by  falling  from  the  window  of 
his  apartment  in  Central  Park  West  in  New 
York,  on  'Miiy  6th. 

Mr.  Ramsperger  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1834,  and  was  educated  as  a  pharmacist  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1851,  and  purchased  the  drug  store 
at  62  Oliver  street,  which  he  had  for  sixteen 
years.  In  1867  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
Faber-Balluff  store  at  the  corner  of  Thirty- 
eighth  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  and  in  1873, 
sold  out  his  interest,  and  in  1875  re-entered 
the  business  in  Brooklyn ;  and  in  1884  sold 
this  store  to  his  nephew.  Since  then  he  has 
not  been  actively  identified  with  business,  but 
has  traveled  widely. 

Mr.  Ramsperger  founded  the  German 
Apothecaries  Society  of  New  York  sixty 
years  ago,  and  was  honorary  vice-president 
of  it  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  was,  also, 
honorary  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Pharmacy,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  which 
he  joined  in  1860. 

He  was  unusually  well-informed  in  matters 
pharmaceutical,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  the 
German  Apothecaries  Society,  and  in  the 
New  York  Branch  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

Genial  in  temperament  and  kindly  in  dis- 
position, his  pleasing  personality  and  sterling 
character  won  the  love  and  respect  of  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  and  associates. 

He  leaves  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  wife 
of  Otto  P.  Amend.  J.  W.  E. 


F.  Henry  Parker,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  died 
on  March  10,  1912,  aged  fifty-three  years. 
He  joined  the  Aanerican  Pharmaceutical 
Association  in  1909. — J.  W.  E. 

<> 

Herschell  Boynton,  of  Biddleford.  Me., 
died  on  March  20,  1912,  aged  sixty-three 
years.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for 
thirty-seven  years. — J.  W.  E. 


"All  papers  presented  to  the  Association 
and  its  branches  shall  become  the  property  of 
tlie  Association,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  not  to  be  published  in  any  other 
publication  than  those  of  the  Association,  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation."— Resolution  adopted  at  the  Boston 
Convention,  1911. 

Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Local 
Branches  should  be  mailed  to  the  editor  on 
the  day  following  the  meeting,  if  possible. 
Minutes  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written, with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  give  proper  names 
correctly,  and  manuscript  should  be  signed  by 
the  reporter. 

<> 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch 
for  the  1911-12  course  took  place  Friday 
evening,  May  10.  It  proved  to  be  of  unusual 
interest  and  value,  and  if  the  proceedings 
could  have  been  listened  to  and  participated 
in  by  each  proprietor  of  a  pharmacy  in  this 
district  they  would  have  been  of  great  help  to 
all  in  the  conduct  of  their  respective  stores. 
Among  the  subjects  covered  were  the  duty  of 
the  druggist  under  the  law  with  reference  to 
the  dispensing  of  poisons;  the  propriety  of 
and  the  duty  of  a  dispenser  in  the  refilling  of 
habit-forming  drugs;  the  handling  of  intoxi- 
cants and  sales  of  alcohol :  the  duty  of  the 
relief  clerk  concerning  the  display  of  his  reg- 
istration certificate ;  the  attitude  of  the  honest 
pharmacist  toward  fake  proprietaries,  both  in 
his  sales  and  his  prescription  department; 
the  wisdom  of  preparing  our  own  U.  S.  P. 
and  N.  F.  preparations,  from  the  economical 
as  well  as  truthfulness-to- formula  standpoint; 
all  of  the  utmost  value  in  their  commercial 
bearing.     The   retail     druggist    who    fails    to 
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avail  himself  of  the  practical  teachings  of  this 
post-graduate  course,  which  is  frequently  ten- 
dered to  him,  loses  something  that  can  scarce- 
ly be  computed  from  a  monetary  outlook,  its 
value  being  beyond  price. 

The  professional  side  likewise  was  well  cov- 
ered. Dr.  Saalbach's  paper,  "Some  of  the 
Good  Things  of  the  National  Formulary,"  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  these  columns ;  Dr. 
Kutscher's  "Dont's  in  Pharmacy"  was  in- 
structively interesting  and  full  of  excellent 
suggestions  concerning  the  things  not  to  do, 
and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  many  young 
clerks  and  students  present.  Dr.  Blumen- 
schein  presented  a  resume  of  the  influence  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Branch  upon  the  forthcoming 
editions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  indi- 
cated by  acceptance  of  its  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  Revision  Committee  from 
time  to  time. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Wallace, 
his  paper,  "Present  Status  of  National  Legis- 
lation," not  having  reached  the  Secretary  had 
to  be  omitted.  Dr.  J.  A.  Koch  volunteered  to 
occupy  the  time  allotted  to  Dr.  Wallace  by  an 
expose  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Revi- 
sion Committee  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copceia  in  preparing  the  Ninth  Decennial  Re- 
vision of  that  work,  which  he  presented  in 
generous  detail  and  which  proved  a  revela- 
tion to  the  uninitiated  concerning  the  immense 
amount  of  labor  there  is  involved,  and  made  it 
quite  plain  why  it  requires  so  much  time  after 
the  convention  has  adjourned  before  the 
Pharmacopoeia  is  ready  for  distribution. 

Dr.  Koch  also  submitted  the  latest  list  of 
proposed  deletions  from  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  brought  out  quite  an  interesting  discus- 
sion. In  the  main  the  list  of  articles  to  be 
deleted  was  commended.  Dr.  Kutscher  ob- 
jected to  the  omission  of  Cataplasma  Kaolini 
for  reason  that  it  is  being  freely  prescribed  by 
a  good  class  of  medical  practitioners,  and 
should  they  continue  to  indicate  it,  which  they 
no  doubt  will,  there  being  no  official  standard 
for  same  will  result  in  extending  the  growth 
of  innumerable  proprietary  preparations  of 
varying  formulae,  hence  on  motion  of  Dr. 
George  W.  Kutscher,  supported  by  Dr.  F.  J. 
Blumenschein,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  that  both  kaolinum  and  its  of- 
ficial preparation,  cataplasma  kaolini,  should 
be  retained  in  the  ninth  decennial  revision  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  June  will  be  a  busy 
month  among  our  members  because  of  prepa- 
ration for  commencement  exercises  at  the  col- 
lege, and  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Buena  Vista 
Spring,  it  was  decided  to  omit  the  June  meet- 
ing. Therefore  the  Branch  stands  adjourned 
until  the  second  Friday  in  October. 

B.  E.  Pritchard,  Secretary. 
<> 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH. 

In  addition  to  a  score  or  so  of  members 
there  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  on  the  evening  of  May  13th,  sev- 
eral visiting  pharmacists  and  physicians  and 
a  delegation  of  about  a  dozen  members  of  the 
New  York  Women's  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion. The  meeting  was  devoted  chiefly  to  a 
symposium  on  the  subject  of  "Ergot"  which 
was  quite  interesting. 

Following  the  report  of  Treasurer  Joseph 
Weinstein  the  committee  on  the  progress  of 
pharmacy  reported  through  its  Chairman, 
Otto  Raubenheimer.  The  report  told  of  the 
Fairchild  advanced  lectures  being  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  schools  of  phar- 
m.acy  and  of  the  announcement  of  a  new 
British  Pharmacopoeia  for  next  year.  Among 
the  published  articles  referred  to  were  "The 
Filtration  of  Bitter  Almond  Water  and 
Cherry  Laurel  Water,  "The  Inaccuracy  of 
Official  Tests  for  Sodium  Salicylate,"  "Iden- 
tifying Shapes  for  Tablets,"  "Sources  of 
Error  in  the  Use  of  Nylander's  and  Trom- 
nier's  Reagents,'  'and  "The  Determination  of 
Phenolphthalein  in  Mixtures."  Other  matters 
referred  to  included  the  new  Japanese  law 
regulating  the  sale  of  unofficial  medicaments, 
the  homeopathic  features  of  the  Dresden  Hy- 
gienic Exposition,  a  census  of  German  li- 
censed pharmacists  and  physicians,  reported 
analyses  of  nostrums  in  the  Pharmaceutische 
Zentralhalle,  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  a  Treatise 
on  Commercial  Pharmacy,  a  new  book  by  D. 
C.  O'Connor. 

For  the  committee  on  professional  rela- 
tions, J.  L.  LascofT  reviewed  briefly  the  joint 
meeting  held  May  7th,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Branch  and  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  York.  In  connection  with 
this  report  there  ensued  some  discussion  of 
the  suggestion  made  at  the  meeting  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  joint  committee  be  named  by  the 
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two  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering ways  and  means  of  certifying  the  fit- 
ness of  pharmacies.  The  President  of  the 
Branch  was  authorized  to  select  ten  persons 
to  serve  on  this  committee  as  representatives 
of  the  Branch. 

Delegates  were  appointed  as  follows  to  rep- 
resent the  Branch  at  this  year's  meeting  of 
State  pharmaceutical  associations : 

New  York:  Hugo  Kantrowitz,  J.  L.  Las- 
coff,  and  Hugh  Craig. 

New  Jersey :  J.  C.  Gallagher,  Charles 
Holtzhauer,  and  Hugh  Craig. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby  was  the  first  speaker  in 
the  symposium.  His  remarks  had  to  do  with 
the  character  of  the  ergot  received  for  im- 
portation at  this  port  and  with  ways  and 
means  of  remedying  the  conditions  which  he 
said  tended  to  prevent  the  medical  practi- 
tioner from  getting  satisfactory  results  with 
this  drug.  Less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  ergot 
brought  to  the  port  in  the  season  just  closing, 
he  said,  was  first-class,  the  defects  being 
largely  due  to  natural  conditions  which  could 
not  be  overcome,  because  the  drug  is  not 
adapted  to  cultivation.  As  some  of  the  soph- 
istic practices  which  might  be  eliminated  he 
mentioned  the  addition  of  rye  grains,  clean 
or  only  partially  ergotized ;  the  soaking  of 
the  ergot  in  water  to  increase  the  weight, 
with  subsequent  musting  and  decomposition 
of  the  active  principles;  infestation  by  in- 
sects ;  the  incomplete  drying  of  the  drug 
soon  after  collection;  and  faulty  packing  for 
shipment  and  storing. 

Whether  or  not  the  unplumped  ergot  was 
as  active  as  that  which  had  the  form  desig- 
nated by  the  Pharmacopceia  the  speaker  could 
not  say;  but,  he  explained,  the  government 
officials  were  obliged  to  exclude  the  thin  sort 
because  it  varied  from  the  official  description. 
Sifting  through  a  No.  8  sieve,  he  said,  would 
separate  all  the  passable  ergot.  He  declared 
that  ergot  properly  and  promptly  dried  and 
properly  kept  would  not  deteriorate  in  five 
years.  In  concluding  he  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  the  treasury  department  should  have 
a  clearing  house  wherein  imported  drugs 
could  be  examined  and  when  necessary  made 
fit  for  consumption  before  being  put  in  the 
market.  In  connection  with  his  remarks.  Dr. 
Rusby  exhibited  a  number  of  samples  of 
good  and  bad  ergot. 

C.  E.  Vanderkleed,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
next  speaker,  considered  "The  Chemistry  of 
Ergot."'     The  examination  of  the  drug  chem- 


ically, he  said,  was  not  an  example  of  a  very 
exact  science,  a  hundred  experiments  having 
separated  a  so-called  active  principle  in  as 
many  forms,  none  of  which  was  unquestion- 
ably correct.  He  reviewed  the  chemical  study 
of  the  drug  since  the  discovery  of  the  oil  in 
1817,  mentioning  in  turn  the  claims  advanced 
for  the  extract,  the  resin,  the  volatile  amine, 
ergotin,  ecbolin,  ergotinine,  and  cornutine,  as 
being  representative  of  the  therapeutic  ac- 
tivity of  the  drug.  He  pointed  out  that  each 
investigator  gave  a  new  name  to  the  sub- 
stance upon  which  he  pinned  his  faith,  al- 
though many  of  the  so-called  new  principles 
vrere  but  more  or  less  pure  forms  of  the 
same  substance.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the 
correct  view  of  the  matter  was  the  one  ad- 
vanced by  Barger  and  his  associates,  Kraft, 
and  others,  that  no  single  substance  was  truly 
representative  of  the  virtues  of  the  drug. 

Referring  to  Keller's  assay  process  the 
speaker  showed  that  its  only  use  was  to  esti- 
mate the  total  content  of  mixed  alkaloids  and 
non-volatile  amines.  This  assay  meant  noth- 
ing to  the  physician  because  it  failed  to  as- 
sure uniformity  in  therapeutic  activity;  it 
therefore  had  to  be  supplemented  by  a  physio- 
logical test.  Of  these  latter,  he  said,  the 
blood  pressure  test  gave  the  most  nearly  con- 
cordant results  and  was  the  one  nearest  ap- 
proaching a  definite  quantitative  test. 

Ergot  to  be  satisfactory,  he  said,  must 
liave  been  carefully  selected;  must  contain  at 
least  0.15  per  cent,  of  total  principles  sepa- 
rated in  Keller's  assay  process;  and,  if  used 
in  the  proportion  of  0.8  cc.  (mil)  of  fluid- 
extract  per  kilo  of  body  weight,  must  pro- 
duce an  increase  of  30  mm.  in  blood  pressure. 
Because  the  drug  and  preparations  thereof 
deteriorate  rapidly  they  must  be  kept  so  as  to 
exclude  moisture  and  as  far  as  possible  air. 
He  recounted  a  series  of  experiments  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  while  a  sample  of 
fluidextract  kept  in  a  sealed  airless  tube  for  a 
year  did  not  deteriorate  in  alkaloidal  content 
or  power  to  elevate  the  blood  pressure,  some 
of  the  same  preparation  kept  in  a  frequently 
opened  bottle  decreased  two-thirds  in  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  blood  pressure  and  lost  more 
than  half  its  alkaloidal  content. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  "Ergot"  from 
the  pharmacal  standpoint,  Cornelius  De  Jonge 
said  that  the  selection  of  the  drug  was  rather 
difficult  for  the  one  who  wanted  only  a  first- 
class  quality.  This  difficulty  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  drug  was  stored  without 
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any  consideration  of  its  liability  to  deteriora- 
tion, and  that  old  lots  of  the  drug  were  fre- 
quently mixed  with  the  fresh.  Age  and  soak- 
ing change  the  appearance  of  ergot  and  also 
its  odor.  He  had  found  from  3  to  8.6  per 
cent,  of  moisture  in  ergot,  this  year's  average 
being  about  8.3  per  cent,  because  the  crop 
shortage  had  led  to  considerable  wetting  to 
increase  the  weight.  The  amount  of  dust 
which  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  action  of  mites 
varied  from  0.13  to  0.56  per  cent,  in  prime 
lots.  Nails  and  other  metallic  articles  are 
usually  found  mixed  with  the  drug. 

Air.  De  Jonge  reviews  the  ergot  prepara- 
tions of  the  Pharmacopoeias  from  1860  to  the 
present  time,  pointing  out  the  number  of 
variations  in  the  processes.  He  stated  that 
any  exposure  of  the  drug  to  the  action  of 
heat  was  to  be  condemned.  The  buying  of 
the  fluidextract  in  large  quantities  for  dis- 
pensing was  wrong  in  his  belief  because  of 
the  deterioration  that  would  follow  unless 
the  liquid  was  immediately  transferred  to 
small  well-stoppered  bottles.  Mr.  De  Jonge 
exhibited  several  samples  of  ergot  and  some 
fluidextracts  made  from  thirty-five  to  forty- 
four  years  ago. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject 
Messrs.  von  Oefele,  Coblentz,  Raubenheimer, 
Lascoflf,  Weinstein,  Dissosway  and  Bigelow 
spoke. 

A  special  meeting  will  be  held  June  10th,  at 
which  time  the  Branch  will  hear  an  address 
on  "Ointment  Bases,"  by  Dr.  Unna,  of  Ger- 
many. Hugh  Craig,  Secretary. 

<> 

CHICAGO   BRANCH. 

The  May  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Branch  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
was  held  Tuesday  evening,  May  21st,  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  School  of  Pharmacy, 
and  was  noteworthy  by  reason  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Harry  B.  Mason,  of  Detroit,  who 
favored  the  members  of  the  Branch  with  an 
address  on  the  subject,  "Why  Some  Drug- 
gists Don't  Make  More  Aloney."  After  dis- 
cussing the  subject  in  a  general  way,  Mr. 
Mason  pointed  out  the  following  specific  list 
of  blunders  which  are  often  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  some  druggists  to  make  as 
much  money  from  their  business  as  they 
should  make :  First,  they  don't  keep  busi- 
ness accounts.  Second,  they  don't  take  in- 
ventories. Third,  they  don't  know  how  to 
figure  profits.     Fourth,  they  lose  money  with- 


out knowing  it.  Fifth,  they  don't  keep  the 
percentage  of  expense  and  the  percentage  of 
gross  profits  far  enough  apart.  Sixth,  they 
don't  take  advantage  of  their  cash  discounts. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Mason  stated  that  he  had 
not  tried  to  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  short- 
comings but  only  to  point  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons why  some  druggists  don't  make  more 
money.  Neither  did  he  mean  to  suggest  that 
druggists  are  any  worse  than  any  other  retail 
merchants,  but  was  convinced  that  as  a  class 
druggists  do  not  make  that  close  economic 
study  of  their  business  which  the  times  de- 
mand. Modern  business  is  just  as  much  of 
a  science  as  astronomy,  biology  or  engineer- 
ing. The  old  slipshod  methods  won't  go ;  we 
are  either  up-to-date  or  out-of-date. 

Mr.  Mason's  paper  was  very  well  received 
and  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him. 
A  lively  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper.  Secretary  T.  H.  Potts  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.,  Ex-President  J.  J.  Boehm  of  the  I.  Ph. 
A.,  Professors  Snow,  Clark  and  Patterson, 
Secretary  Day,  Mr.  Gathercoal,  Mr.  Sass,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Snow,  Air.  Storer  and  others  voiced 
their  opinions.  It  was  gratifying  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Branch  that  the  closing  meeting 
of  the  season  should  be  so  well  attended  and 
so  much  interest  shown.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Branch  will  be  held  in  October  unless 
a  special  meeting  should  be  called  during  the 
summer.  W.  B.   Day,  Secretary. 

<> 

PHILADELPHIA    BRANCH. 

In  point  of  numbers  in  attendance  as  well 
as  generally  aroused  interest  the  Alay  meet- 
ing of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  ranks  well 
with  any  previous  meeting  ever  held,  a  mis- 
erably wet  night  preventing  what  would  have 
been  under  more  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions an  overflow  meeting. 

Incidentally  a  long  forward  stride  was 
made  in  the  direction  of  placing  the  conscien- 
tious pharmacist  before  the  doctor  and  the 
layman  in  the  light  of  one  who  is  not  only- 
alive  to  his  responsibilities  to  both  the  latter, 
but  seeking  how  he  may  better  fulfill  his  pro- 
fessional obligations  to  both  and  thus  more 
intelligently  assist  in  promoting  the  general 
welfare. 

The  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
physicians,  present  and  their  enthusiastic  in- 
terest in  the  program  spoke  volumes  for  what 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  develop- 
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ing  a  better  appreciation  of  the  intcr-rclated 
interests  of  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

The  program  was  well  calculated  to  stimu- 
late the  interest  of  the  retail  druggist  in  the 
question  of  handling  vaccines,  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  speakers  referred  to 
the  druggist's  responsibility  as  a  distributor 
emphasized  the  need  for  some  thought  along 
this  line. 

In  evidence  of  the  fact  that  druggists  uni- 
formly do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of 
carefully  storing  these  products  the  statement 
was  made  that  the  Board  of  Health  in  one 
community  had  found  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish distributing  depots  provided  with  proper 
facilities  for  preserving  the  potency  of  vac- 
cines because  the  retail  druggists  of  that  par- 
ticular section  had  failed  to  do  so. 

That  such  discreditable  conditions  need  not 
become  general  was  made  clear  in  Mr.  Clifife's 
excellent  paper  (which  is  published  in  full) 
wherein  he  describes  a  simple  method  where- 
by the  retail  druggist  may  meet  his  obliga- 
tions in  this  matter  with  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense and  a  maximum  of  credit  to  himself. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  announcement  that  future 
programs  will  be  printed  in  the  Roster  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society.  This 
move  is  in  response  to  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed desire  of  physicians  to  attend  such 
pharmaceutical  meetings  as  are  of  interest  to 
the  medical  practitioner  if  the  programs  were 
brought  to  their  attention.  The  courtesies 
extended  by  the  representatives  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  during  the  program  negotiations 
were  acknowledged  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  J.  Torrance  Rugh,  Chairman  Publication 
Committee,  and  to  Dr.  A.  Bern  Hirsh,  Editor 
of  the  Roster. 

The  program  below  was  the  result  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  Presidents  Stewart  and 
Kimberly,  the  meeting  being  a  joint  one  of 
the  Branch  and  Scientitic  Section : 

"The  Production  of  Smallpox  Vaccine." 
(illustrated  with  lantern  slides),  by  W.  F. 
Elgin,  M.  D. 

"The  Production  of  Bacterial  Vaccines/' 
(illustratedwith  lantern  slides),  by  A.  Parker 
Kitchens,   M.    D. 

"Precautions  to  be  Observed  in  Storing 
Vaccines  for  Distribution,"  by  Wm.  L.  Cliffe. 
Ph.  G. 

"The  Arguments  of  the  Antivaccinists  and 
the  Measure  of  Truth  and  Error  Contained 
Therein,"  by  Jay  F.  Schamberg,  M.  D. 


The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Drs. 
McFarland,  Wadsworth  and  Royer,  of  the 
Coroner's  Office  and  the  Pennsylvania  Board 
of  Health  and  by  members  of  the  Branch. 


All  changes  of  address  of  members  should 
be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  promptly. 

The  Association  will  not  be  responsible  for 
non-delivery  of  the  Annual  Volume  or  Year 
Book,  or  of  the  Journal  unless  notice  of 
change  of  add'-ess  is  received  before  ship- 
ment or  mailing. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should 
be  given,   thus : 

Henry  Milton, 
From  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Titles  or  degrees  to  be  used  in  publications 
or  in  the  official  records  should  be  given,  and 
names  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written. 

<> 

Albert  Guy, 

From  4836  Delmar,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

To  5270  Delmar,  Field  Sta.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Louis  AL\Y, 
From  Tondeau,  N.  Y. 

To    Loveman    Bros.,    473    Broadway,    New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Harris,  Sgt.  H.  C,  U.  S.  A., 
From  Ludlow  Barracks,  Mind.,  P.  L 
To  Camp  Jossman,  Guimaras,  P.  L 

Frank  C.  Stutzlen, 

From  231  3d  St.,  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 
To  10  Park  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

SOPHUA   JOERGENSEN, 

From    Com.    St.,   La   Conner,    Skagit   Co., 

Wash. 
To  Front  St.,  La  Conner,  Skagit  Co.,  Wash. 
Samuel  Kress, 
From  8  Enoch  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
To  209  Idaho  St.,  South  Sharon,  Pa. 

B.  O.  Wilson, 

From  46  Canal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

To  19  Morse  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Garrett  S.  Lohmann, 

From  3142  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

To  4580  Easton  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
F.  M.  Schmidt, 

From  64  W.  Randolpii,  Chicago,  111. 

To  Room  1612  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IQ. 

C.  .■\.  Heckle.man, 

From  2831  Eads  .^ve.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  3511  Juniata  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chas.  E.  Mathews. 
From  234  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
To  169  W.   Franklin  St.,  Canal  Sta.,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 
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Horace  R.  Macdonald, 
From   181    S.   Fuller    St.,    Grand    Rapids, 

Mich. 
To  849  Bates  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

D.  A.  Haynes, 

From  90  William  St.,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
To  82  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Kennedy, 

From  90  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
To  82  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  V.  WOOTEN, 

From  87  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

To  care  United  Drug  Co.,  Greenleaf   and 
Leon  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Francis  J.  Eisnman, 

From  Camp  Gregg,  PangaSinan,  P.  I. 

To  Ft.  Wm.  McKinley,  P.  L 
Carl  Andreen, 

From  1504  4th  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

To  Olathe,  Colo. 
I.  W.  Kurtz, 

From  Boonville,  Mo. 

To  care  J.  T.  Milliken  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
H.  Martin, 

From  421  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

To  care  Burroughs-Wellcome  Co.,  London, 
England. 
H.  C.  Barnes, 

From  2  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

To  P.  O.  Box  672,  Roanoke,  Va. 
O.  E.  Bruder, 

From  1179  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

To  1021  Wolfram  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Paul  Seyfert, 

From  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

To  Theinsville,  Wis. 

Wm.    A.    HURLBERT, 

From  Provincetown,  Mass. 
To  Wollaston,  Mass. 

B.  Hardenbrook, 

From  16  Woodland  Ave.,  Arlington,  Md. 
To  24  Woodland  Ave.,  Arlington,  Md. 

C.  P.  Smith, 

From  Newark,  N.  J. 

To  1338  P.  O.  Box,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Herman  Harms, 

From  48  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

To  312  Boyd  Park  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 
Dr.  R.  G.  Eccles, 

From  191  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

To  681  10th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Harold  B.  Meade, 

From  434  E.  Cosgrove  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

To  133  E.  St.  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chas.  Herron. 

From  Saint  Marys,  Pa. 

To  Du  Bois,  Pa. 
Edward  Rogers, 

From   U.    S.    M.    Hosp.,    Port    Townsend, 
Wash. 

To  U.  S.  M.  Hosp.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Roy  M.  Soult, 
From  422  Hastings  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
To  6560  Rowak    Ave.,  East    Liberty  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lucius  P.  Brown, 

From  818  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
To  312  6th  Ave.  N.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Gerald, 
From  50  Merrimack  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
To  Saltz  Apartment,  94  Emerson  St.,  Hav- 
erhill, Mass. 

A.  J.  Leavitt, 

From  261  Romona  St.,  Pasedena,  Cal. 
To  590  N.  Raymond  Ave.,  Pasedena,  Cal. 

F.  R.  Williams, 
From  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
To  Camp  Jossman,  Guimaras,  P.  I. 

F.  T.  Gordon, 

From  424  Linden  Ave.,  Rivcrton,  N.  J. 
To  2113  W.  Norris  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Otto  Frederick  Frese,  Sgt.  U.  C,  U.  S.  A., 
From  Ft.  D.  A.  Russell,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
To  Camp  Keithley,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

C    H.    BlERMAN, 

From   U.    S.    Marine    ftospital,    Baltimore, 

Md. 
To  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  Portland,  Maine. 

F.  O.  Taylor, 

From  659  2d  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

To  53  Alexandrine  Ave.,   Detroit,  Mich. 

<> 
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Frank  D.  JefTrey,  503  Park  Ave.,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

William  H.  Stanford,  356  Mulberry  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Christopher  E.  Strunz,  100  Michigan  St., 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Chas.  L.  Stillman,  Lead,  S.  Dak. 

John  R.  Major,  800  7th  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Benjamin  Stanley  Woodworth,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 

B.  T.  Raiker,  U.  S.  A.  Gen.  Hosp.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Dr.  Enno  Sander,  2801-2811  Lawton  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ernest  Molwitz,  2707  8th  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Edward  T.  Green,  30-32  Piatt  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  L.  Rumse-y,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Her.schcll  Boynton,  Biddeford,  Maine. 
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Order  Fresh  Stock  of 

Tetanus  Antitoxin 

and  be  ready  for 

4th  of  July  Accidents 

The  following  simple  rules  for  the  prevention  of  tetanus  are  given: 

'l.  Freely  incise  every  wound. 

2.  Carefully  and  thoroughly  remove  from  the  wound  every  particle 
of  foreign  matter. 

"3.  Cauterize  the  wound  thoroughly  with  Tincture  of  Iodine. 

"4.  Apply  a  loose  wet  boric  acid  pack. 

"5.  Inject  subcutaneously  1500  units  antitetanic  serum  (Tetanus  Antitoxin.) 

"6.  In  no  case  should  the  wound  be  closed;  it  should  be  allowed 
to  heal  by  granulation.  The  dressing  and  packing  should  be  removed 
every  day." — Ed./  A.  M.  A.,  1909,  vol.  ii,  page  954. 

"Tetanus  Antitoxin  is  effective,  '"  '"  '  *  This  agency  is  no  longer  'of 
doubtful  value' or 'in  the  experimental  stage;'  indeed,  in  our  belief, this 
has  now  been  so  well  demonstrated  that  the  physician  neglecting  its 
use  would  be  held  legally  negligent  in  the  event  of  any  suit. 

"Prophylactic  doses  of  Tetanus  Antitoxin  (1500  units)  given  imme- 
diately upon  the  injury  are  almost  absolutely  effective.  Nevertheless, 
they  should  be  given  at  any  time  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  symp- 
toms."—Ed  ,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  [our.,  1910,  vol.  i,  page  684. 

Mulford's  Tetanus  Antitoxin  is  Furnished  in  Improved 
Glass  Syringes  by  All  Prominent  Pharmacists 

1500  units  ( immuniziDg  dose  i ;    3000  ud  ts  (therapeutic  dose) ;    5000  units  (therapeutic  dose). 


H.    K.    Mulford     Company,    chemists,  Philadelphia 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Kansas  City   ~~'  Atlanta 

Dallas  J  3  San  Francisco  Seattle  Toronto 


Order  fresh  stock  of  Antitoxin  to  complete  your  assortment,  with  cards,  ad- 
vising of  fresh  supply  being  received  and  mail  them  to  your  physicians.  We 
will  do  our  full  share  in  helping  your  distribution. 
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GEM  ICE  CREAM  SPOON.  $1.50. 

The   claims   made   for   merit   in   other   dishers    find    their 
realization  alone  in  the  superior  merit  of  the  "GEM." 

ALL   DEALERS 


PHILADELPHIA    COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

FOUNDED    182  1 

Offers  a  complete  course  in  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Botany 
and  Pharmacognosy  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy. 
Also  instruction  in  special  branches  and  Post  Graduate  work. 
For  full  information  regarding  entrance  requirements,  tuition,  etc.,  address 
J.  S.  BEETEM,  Registrar,   145    N.  10th    St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAL  LAXA  S&D 


You  know  the  formula 

It's  on  the  label  in  full 

We  know  the  drugs  used  are  pure 

and  are  combined  in  the  right  proportion 

Thousands  of  physicians  know  that 
Sal  Laxa  S  &  D  is 

the  ideal^  palatable^  saline  laxative 

Three  sizes,  $2,  $4,  $8.    Your  Jobber  can  supply  it 

SHARP  &  DOHME,  Baltimore 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Loais  Atlanta  New  Orleans         Philadelphia 
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The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Profession  to  their  new  series  of 

Peroxygen  Products,  or  Active  Oxygen  Preparations 

VIZ: 

SODIUM  FEBBORATZ:,  a  powder  which,  dissolved  in  water,  furnishes  instantaneously 
Hydrog'en  Peroxide  Solution  of  alkaline  reaction,  a  uon-lrrltant  to  mucons  mem- 
brane, even  if  applied  in  powder  form.  The  powder  Is  eight  times  as  strong  as 
ordinary   H.,0,. 

ZINC  FEBOXIDE,  odorless  fine  powder,  antiseptic,  bactericide,  used  in  surgery,  derma- 
tology, etc. 

MAGNESIUM  FEBOXISI!,  for  internal  use,  non-toxic  tasteless  powder,  It  replaces  bls- 
mutli   salts   in   intestinal   disinfection. 

CAI.CIUM  FEBOXIDi:,  antacid  and  germicide. 

STRONTIUM  FZSBOXIDi:,  a  dermatologlcal  agent. 


FEBOi^IDZ:  ZINC  SOAF,  U.  S.  Patent  787776,  "Life  to  the  Skin,"  contains  actu- 
ally 10%  Zn  0.„  the  only  real  Peroxide  Soap,  complying  with  requirements  of 
National  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.     An  ideal  Skin  and  Toilet  Soap. 

All  the  above  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


OBDEBS  FII.I.i:i>  BY  THE  WHOI.ESAI.E  DBUQ  TBADE. 


To  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 


Do  you  know  that  we  make  a  specialty  of  importing  "DUTY-FREE" 
glassware,  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  colleges  and  universities — send- 
ing our  own  representative  abroad  each  year  to  make  our  selections? 

Do  you  realize  that  the  German  glassware  is  immensely  superior  to 
the  American  product,  and  costs  much  less? 

Do  you  realize  how  little  trouble  it  is  to  import  your  goods?  No 
more  than  to  order  from  a  local  dealer. 

Tell  us  what  you  want — select  from  any  catalogue — and  we  will  quote 
figures  that  will  surprise  you. 


THE  KAUFFMAN-LATTIMER  GO 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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ST.  LOUIS  COLLEGE   OF   PHARMACY 

DAY  LECTURES  AND  DAY  WORK 

THIS  COLLEGE  was  organized  and  is  managed  by  an  association  of  pharmacists  to  provide  a  thorough  course  of 
pharmaceutical  instruction  for  the  young  men  and  women  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  as  pharmacists. 

FACULTY 

OTTO  AUGUSTUS  WALL.  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica.  Pharmacognosy  and  Botany. 

JAMES  MICHENER  GOOD.  Ph.  G.,  Hon.  .M.  D.,  Ph.  M.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Piinciples  of  Pharmacy. 

FK.\NriS  HENnr.  l-h.  G  .  Hon.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practical  I'harmacv. 

HE.NKV  Mil,  1 1  IN  \VHi;r,l>LKV.  Ph.  G.,  .\I    U.,  Professor  of  .Microscopy  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

CHAKl-KS   i:ii\\AHi)  (  ASPAKI.  .A.  U.  Ph.  D..  Ph.  G.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

O'J  1()  AUGI  S  lUS  \V.\  I.Ij,  Jr.,  Ph.  B..  .M.  D.,  Instructor  in    I'liarmacognosy  and   Lecturer  on   Accidents   and 

Emergencies. 
EUGENE  PEYTON  COCKRELL.  Ph.  B..  M.  U..  Instructor  in  Microscopy. 
WILLIAM  HA.MILTON  LA.MONT,  Ph.  G..  Lecturer  on  Common  ial  Pharmacy. 
WILLIA.M.  K.  TLHAKDT,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C.  Instructor  in  Theoretical  Pharmacy. 
HT'BKUT  SPENCKK  MKHKELL,  Jr..  Ph.  K.,  I'h.  C,  Instructor  In  Chemistry. 
JOHN  W.  .AL\(KELDEN.  Instructor  in  .Microscopy. 
FKANK  ALLEN  HAINES,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C,  Assistant  in  Microscopy. 

Th*  Forty-eighth  Annual  Session  opens  September  17,  1912,  and  continues  seven    months. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  (oliege.  21O-'_'110  Locust  Street.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  of  PHARMACY 

^  A  university  school  in  the  heart  of  Chicago,  the  educational  and  commercial  center 
of  the  Middle  West.  Instruction  laboratories  and  library  give  the  best  to  be  had. 
Solid  courses  in  Ph.  C.  and  Ph.  G.  degrees.  The  school  cannot  supply  the  demands 
for  its  graduates.  A  fine  esprit  de  corps  with  hearty  co-operation  of  faculty  and 
students.     Write  now  for  "Typical  Lessons  in  Pharmacy." 

CHAS.  W.  PATTERSON,  Secretary 

Room    410,  Northwestern  University  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO   COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

The  Fifty-third  session  begins  September  17.  1912. 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  and  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  are  oftered. 

For  announcement  or  other  information,  address 

W.  B.  DAY,  Actuary 

Michigan  Boulevard  and  Twelfth  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PITTSBURGH   COLLEGE   OF  PHARMACY 
SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY         UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

Offers  a  two  years  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy. 
Three  years  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy. 

For  catalogue  address  Dr.  J.  A.   Koch,  Dean,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Department  Of  Pharmacy — Universih  Of  Maryland 

(MARYLAND  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY  1841-1904) 

Lombard  and  Greene   Sts.,    Baltimore    Md. 

Complete  Course  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Instruction,  covering  two  sessions  of  thirty-two 
weeks  each.      Catalogue  giving  full  information  mailed  on  application  to  the  Dtan. 
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THE  SACRIFICE  TO  HURRY. 
Hurry  always  pays  the  highest  price  for  everything,  and,  usually,  the  goods  are 
not  delivered.  In  the  race  for  wealth  men  often  sacrifice  time,  energy,  health, 
home,  happiness  and  honor, — everything  that  money  cannot  buy,  the  very  things 
that  money  can  never  bring  back.  Hurry  is  a  phantom  of  paradoxes.  Business 
men,  in  their  desire  to  provide  for  the  future  happiness  of  their  family,  often, 
sacrifice  the  present  happiness  of  wife  and  children  on  the  altar  of  Hurry.  They 
forget  that  their  place  in  the  home  should  be  something  greater  than  being  merely 
"the  man  that  pays  the  bills;'"  they  expect  consideration  and  thoughtfulness  that 
they  are  not  giving. — William  George  Jordan.  , 


THE   NATIONAL   FORMULARY 

The  Standard  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act 

In  Cloth  Binding,  plain $1.50  per  copy 

In  Cloth  Binding,  interleaved   1.75  per  copy 

In  Sheep   Binding,  plain 1.85  per  copy 

In  Sheep  Binding,  interleaved    2.00  per  copy 

For  Sale  by  Book   Dealers   and  Wholesale   Druggists 
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"Lest  We  Forget'* 


The  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  will 
meet  in  Denver,  the  Queen  City  of  the 
Rockies,  August  19th,  1912. 

Railroad    fares    and    Hotel   Rates  will 
bellow. 

The  trip  and  meeting  will  furnish 
pleasant  recollections  for  a  life  time. 

You  can  attend   if  you  only  think   so. 

Lay  your  plans  now. 


Restricted  Book 

The  borrowing  of  this  book 
is  subject  to  the  restriction  as 
checked   below. 


May  be  used  only  in  the 
library,  not  to  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time. 

May  only  be  withdrawn 
from  4  P.M.  until  9  A.M.  of 
the  following  day. 

3.     May    be    borrowed    for    a 
4  hours. 
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